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FIREFIGHTER 


A lighfed match, a cigarette butt, a hundred-and-one causes can 
start a FIRE. The important thing is to stop it quickly. A Cooper 
Firefighter is your best insurance against fire outbreaks. So light 
and compact you can place it in the back of a utility, take It 
anywhere, and deal effectively with crop or grass fires. 

Sold as complete units only* 


Fittfd with 2 hoses. 

Most economical with water » 
delivery rate *s approximately 3 
gallom per minute. A 44-gallon 
drum will last up to 7 minutes. 
Supplied with special fan type and 
jet nexzles. 


FIREFIGHTER 


iVrife for full parficuldts: 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

PREVENTION OF BLACK DISEASE 

USE “ COMMONWEALTH” 

BLACK DISEASE VACCINE 

One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep 

t^ICES : 


50 

c.c. 

sufficient to treat 25 sheep 
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M 

50 
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The Vaccine is obtainable from the Senior Commonwealth Medical Officer 
Erskine House, 39 York Street, Sydney, and from the 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA 



POWER FROM 
MACHINES . . ! 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
k Belting for all your farm machinery, 

k specially selected Ox Hides, 

A ^..SSiilll^i exceptionally strong and flexible 

with unusually firm pulley grip and 

We are manufacturers of Leather Belting, DecrCaSe production COStS . . . increase 
Rawhide Belting, Pump Leathers, Harness j tt 

L«ther.. Cut soi«, .t« productioo . . . Specify “ Mangrovite.” 

See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD SWARE), SYDNEY 


Telephone : BX 1641 (3 lines) 


Telegrams ; '* Mangrovite,” Sydney 
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Season* s Greetings from the Minister for Agriculture 
Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. 

ONCE again it is my happy privilege as New South Wales Minister for Agriculture 
to extend to primary producers and ail others engaged in our agricultural industries 
my best wishes for the festive season. 


Seasonal conditions during the past year 
have, fortunately, been fairly satisfactory 
and, generally speaking, prinmry producers 
have enjoyed reasonably good returns for 
their labours, both in regard to quality of 
production and in prices realised for their 
produce. 

In contrast with conditions prevailing in 
many overseas countries, / think it can be 
truly said that Tcr, in Australia, to-day are 
enjoying a standard of living unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. 

This is due in a very large measure to 
the magnificent efforts of all those engaged 
in our agricultural industries. As a result 
of their hard ivork, food shortages in this 
country cn‘e practically unknomi. Not only 
have our primary producers been able to 
satisfy all our own demands for foodstuffs, 
but they have contributed substantially to 
the well-being of peoples in other countries 
where hunger and food rationing are very 



Hon. E. H. Graham, M.LA., 
Minister for AfricuUure. 
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/ think that Neiv South Wales primary 
producers and everyone else engaged in the 
production of food can feel p'ond of their 
achievements during the past year^ and I 
sincerely hope that 1949 will continue to 
bring prosperity to them and to our agri- 
cultural industries. 


The officers of my Department join with 
me in extending the compliments of the 
season to primary producers throughout 
Ne2V South Wales, and zve look forward to 
a continuation of the happy relationships 
zvJiich existed during the past year. 



Agricultural College to be Established at Wagga. 


“Approval has been given to my proposals for 
the establishment of an Agricultural College at 
Wagga Experiment Farm, and the first course 
under the new arrangement will begin early in 
February.” 

Making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), said 
that the new Agricultural College would provide 
a complete threc-ycar Diploma Course in Agricul- 
ture equal in all respects to the Hawkesbu y 
Diploma Course in Agriculture, which was al- 
ready famous throughout the world. This expan- 
sion in agricultural training facilities would not 
only give primary industry the benefit of highly- 
trained and competent young men, but would also 
serve a useful purpose in providing skilled staff 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

“Wagga is ideally situated for investiga- 
tional and educational purposes in relation to 
agriculture, as it is located in the centre of the 
southern wheat and sheep country and is close 
to the higher rainfall areas where other and more 
diverse forms of agriculture are possible,” .^aid 


Mr. Graham. “For this reason the Government 
decided that the new Agricultural College should 
be established at Wagga. 

“Tt is not proposed that the Wagga Agricultural 
College should have any relation to the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College in so far as adminis- 
trative control is concerned, but the curriculum 
will he based largely on that provided for Ilawkes- 
bury Diploma Students,” continued the Minister. 
“The Hawkesbury Diploma in Agriculture is re- 
nowned throughout the world, and the Wiagga 
course, as 1 have already said, will be equivalent 
in all respects to the Hawkesbury Diploma Course. 

“The establi.shmcnt of the new Agricultural 
College at Wagga does not mean that the experi- 
ment work at Wagga Experiment Farm will in 
any way be curtailed. On the contrary, the insti- 
tution will become a combined and complete unit 
for agricultural research and agricultural training 
and education. The research aspect of the Wagga 
Experiment Farm’s activities will soon be en- 
hanced by the establishment of a Wheat Research 
Institute.” 


Winter Wheat for Australian Conditions. 


“Departmental plant breeders are developing a 
winter wheat for use under Australian condi- 
tions.” Making this statement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said that winter wheats 
were not grown at present by Australian farmers. 
During our relatively mild winters they planted 
what was really a spring wheat. 

“A winter wheat,” explained the Minister, “is 
one which requires a definite amount of low 
temperature before it can commence to car. This 
type of wheat, though early maturing, can be 
sown earlier in the autumn than present varieties. 
There is ^so ^uch less danger of such a variety 

Pagm 2 


being damaged by cold, which in 1947 alone re- 
duced the New South Wales crop by million 
bushels. 

Such a winter wheat, the Minister said, had 
been discovered several years ago, but, unfor- 
tunately, it had been susceptible to stem rust and 
its baking quality had not been up to the high 
standard of new varieties more recently released. 
Already, however, plant breeders of the Depart- 
ment had added disease resistance and higher 
baking quaSity to this wheat, but it might still 
be several years before seed of such wheats could 
be made available to growers. • 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT RECOMMENDED 
for 1949 Sowing. 

With Recommendations for Temporary Pasture Mixtures. 

THE main features of the recommendations by the Standing Advisory Committee on 
Wheat, of varieties for 1949 sowing, are a farther extension since last year of the zones 
for which the recently-produced rust-resistant varieties are recommended, and the 
inclusion of an additional variety — Quadrat — ^for the Riverina. 


Because of the damage caused by stem 
rust to the 1947-48 wlieat crop, the Stand- 
ing Committee decided to recommend for 
1948 sowing, in a large portion of the wheat 
belt, the rust-resistant varieties, Celebra- 
tion, Charter, Gabf), Kendee and Yalta. 
This recommendation has been fully justi- 
fied. Although harsher conditions pre- 
vailed than in 1947 and frost damage was 
severe, yields generally were very satisfac- 
tory except in some instances in which the 
new varieties did not fully measure up to 
expectations. (/)f the new wheats, Gabo 
has been outstanding, while Kendee has also 
shown to advantage. A major yield-reduc- 
ing factor was the extensive damage due 
to cold injury. In ])art this can be 
attributed to sowing varieties out of season. 

In contrast to 1947-48, the wheat crops 
for the 1948-49 season have been remark- 
ably free of rust. The wheat ripened 
quickly, with a tendency to hay off, and 
harvesting conditions have been such as to 
favour the garnering of a jjarticularly good 
quality grain. No doubt the increasing 
popularity of wheats of better milling and 
baking quality w^as partly responsible for 
the improvement which has taken place. 

Seed of the rust-resistant varieties is in 
plentiful supply. These wheats were grown 
extensively in 1948 and it is probable that 
increased sowings will be made in 1949. By 
the time these results become known, very 
complete data will be available on which to 
base future recommendations. 

Hay Varieties. 

No hay variety recommendations have 
been made for specific zones. The reason 
for this is that in northern and western dis- 
tnfcts few farm^s grow large areas especi- 
ally for hay. • They* rely largely on grain 


varieties suitable for hay, and cut where 
the crop is heaviest, to meet their needs. 
The outstanding varieties for hay are 
Zealand for early sowing and Baroota 
Wonder for early to mid-season sowing 
dependent on district conditions. Neither of 
these wheats is a good dual purpose variety. 
The grain yield is relatively poor, and grain 
quality unsatisfactory. For northern dis- 
tricts it is advisable to rely on Ford, Kendee 
and Charter for liay. For western districts 
and the W estern Ri\’crina, Baroota Wonder 
can be relied upon to produce a heavy yield 
of prime quality hay. whilst in the better 
rainfall belt of the Eastern Riverina, Zea- 
land is an excellent hay variety for early 
sowing. 

Varieties No Longer Recommended. 

Varieties deleted from the recommenda- 
tions are : Pusa 4, Fedweb i , Bungulla and 
(ihurka, whilst Gular and Waratah are 
now recommended for only one zone. These 
varieties may still find favour with a limited 
number of growers to meet special condi- 
tions. However, it is considered that as 
they have been grown for more than a 
few years and their popularity is waning, 
further recommendation is not warranted. 
Moreover, the \arieties which have been 
recommended are superior in point of yield 
and disease resistance, and in most in- 
stances grain quality is better. 

Pusa 4 is renowned for its high grain 
quality and is in demand for blending and 
manufacture of special types of flour. When 
grown in suitable districts it is essentially a 
premium wheat, and as such could be grown 
under contract to millers who require this 
type of grain. By comparison, Pusa 4 is in^ 
ferior in yield to Gabo, which variety is rust- 
resistant and produces a grain of excellent 
quality from the bakers' point of view. 
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Fedweb i, a stem rust resistant, but leaf- 
rust susceptible, late-maturing variety never 
very widely grown is losing in popularity. 

Bungulla, very similar to Bencubbin, but 
of earlier maturity and low grain quality 
can, in most districts, be replaced by Gabo. 

Quadrat is recommended in preference to 
Ghurka for early sowing, though the grain 
quality is far from satisfactory. 

Gabo is likely to take the place of Gular. 
For yield and resistance to rust it is 
superior, and the grain ciuality, if not equal, 
is not significantly inferior. 

Time of Sowing. 

The time of sowing is particularly im- 
portant, perhaps more so to-day with 
modern farming equipment, when large 
areas can be seeded in a matter of a few 
days, and also because the one-time, later- 
maturing varieties have been replaced with 
wheats having a shorter growing season. 
Moreover, some of the newer varieties, 
though more resistant to disease, are sus- 
ceptible to cold injury. 

Varieties are classified as suitable for: — 
Early sowing, mid-season sowing, or late 
sowing in relation to the normal range of 
sowing dates for the district. These terms 
should be regarded as relative, and used 
only as a guide. Some varieties fall in 
between these classes. As an example. 
Celebration may do better in some localities 
if sown mid-season. This applies to portion 
of the north-west and irrigated crops on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. In the 
cooler districts, a quick-maturing wheat 
(one sown late), if sown too late, fails to 
make satisfactory growth, because the 
winter conditions are too severe. 

I..ate- or slow-maturing varieties should 
be sown early — second and third week in 
April. Varieties included in this group are 
Quadrat, Bordan, Ford and Celebration in 
order of maturity. 

Mid-season varieties are mainly sown 
from the end of April to mid-May. The 
varieties are Bencubbin, Kendee and Yalta. 

Early- or quick-maturing varieties should 
be sown later — mid-May to early June. 
Varieties included in this group are 
Waratah, Charter, Koala, Gabo, Ranee and 
Gular. 


The sowing dates are only approximate 
and may be extended either way, depending 
on both soil and climatic conditions. In the 
north-west June sowings of quick-maturing 
wheats, grown on heavy fertile soils is sound 
practice, whereas in the drier western and 
south-western wheat areas, if rain falls 
early in the growing season, it is usually 
safer to risk sowing a little on the early 
side. The greatest danger is from frost 
damage. District Agronomists, who are 
located throughtout the State can furnish 
specific information as regards the optimum 
sowing dates for each zone. 

For the State only fourteen varieties are 
recommended. The principal varieties are 
Gabo, Kendee, Celebration, Ford, Ben- 
cubbin, Bordan, Charter and Koala. 

Varieties Recommended for Grain. 

NORTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 1: Northern Tableland. 

(Armidale, Clen Innes.) 

M id-season sowing — Ford, Celebration, 

Late Kendee, Yalta, Gabo, Charter. 

Zone 2: North-western Slopes. 

(Warilda, Delungra, Inverell, Bingara, Barraba, 
Attunga, Tamworth, Quirindi and Upper 
Hunter districts.) 

Early Solving — Celebration, Bordan (for Upper 
Hunter only). 

Mid-season Sowing — Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Solving — Charter, Gabo. 

Zone 3: North-western Slopes— —Western 
Portion. 

( Manilla, Somerton, Curlewis, Gunnedah, 
Boggabri, Mullaley, Tambar Springs.) 

Early Sowing — Ford, Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing — Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Charter, Gabo. 

Zone 4; North-western Plains. 

(Boggabilla, Garah, Gyavesend, Pallamallawa, 
Bellata, Narrabri, Baan Baa, Wee Waa, 
Pilliga, Baradine, Coonamble.) 

Early Sowing — Celebration, Ford. 

Mid-season Yalta, Kendee. Bencubbin 

for Pilliga, Coonamble and Baradine only. 

Late Sowing — Charter and Gabo. 


CENTRAL WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 5: Central Tableland. 

^(Bathurst to Orange districts.) 

Mid-season Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebra- 
tion. * : 

Late S owing — Kendee, tjabo. < 
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Zone 6: Central- western Slopes — ^North-eastern 
Portion. 

(Coonabarabran, Binnaway, Mendooran, Lead- 
ville, Coolah, Duncdoo, Gulgong, Mudgee, 
Wellington, Geurie.) 

Early Solving — Ford, Bordan, Celebration. 
Mid'Season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee. 

Late Solving — Gabo. 

Zone 7: Central- Western Slopes — Central- 
eastern Portion. 

(Molong, Manildra, Cumnock, Cudal, Cargo.) 
Early Solving — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Gabo. 

Zone 8: Central- western Slopes — S3uth- 
eastern Portion. 

(Cowra, Canowindra, Eugowra, Goolagong, 
Koorawatha, Greenethorpe, Grenfell.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Gabo, Koala. 

Zone 9: Central-western Slopes — ^Nor^- 
western Portion. 

(Tooraweenah, Gulargambone, Gilgandra, Eumun- 
gerie, Dubbo, Wongarbon.) 

Early Solving — Ford, Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late Solving — Gabo, Charter, Koala. 

Zone 10: Central- western Slopes — South- 
western Portion. 

(Parkes, Forbes, Bogan Gate, Peak Hill, 
Trundle.) 

Early Solving — Ford, Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late Sowing — Gabo, Koala. 

Zone 11: Central-western Plains — Northern 
Portion. 

( Albert, Tottenham, Trangie, Narromine, Con- 
dobolin, Euabalong, Tomingley.) 

Early Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Mid-season Sowing — Gular, Gabo, Charter, 
Koala. 

Zone 12: Central-western Plains — ^Northern 
Portion. 

(Cargelligo, Tullibigeal, Hillston, Merriwagga, 
Weethalle, Rankin’s Springs, Yenda, Griffith.) 
Early Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Mid-season Sowing — Gabo Charter. 

SOUTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 13: Southern Tahlelsuid^ 

(Goulburn, Yass, Federal Territory.) 
Mid-season Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Late Sowing — Kendee, Gabo. 

Zone 14: South-western Slopes — ^Eastern 
Portion. 

(Young, Boorowa, Cootamundra, Stockinbingal, 
Bendick Murrell, Murrumburrah, Wall#ndbeen.) 
Far/y Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mtd-season Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late S otwn.%~Gabo, * Koala. 


13. Coulli-western Slopes — Central 
Portion. 

(Bribbaree, Quandialla, Caragabal, Temora, Ariah 
Park, Barmedman.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late Sowing — Gabo, Koala. 

Zone 16: South-western Slopes — ^Western 
Portion. 

(Wyalong, Ungarie, Barellan, Ardlethan, 
Tallimba.) 

Early Sowing — ^Ford, Celebration, 

Mid-season Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late Sowing — Gabo, Charter. 

Zone 17: North-eastern Riverina. 

(Junee, Marrar, Coolamon, Wagga, Uranquinty, 
The Rock, Milbrulong, Lockhart.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Gabo, Koala. 

Zone 18: South-eastern Riverina. 

(Yerong Creek, lienty, Pleasant Hills, Culcairn, 
Holbrook, Walbundry, Walla Walla, Gero- 
gery, Jindera, Albury, Tumbarumba, Brock- 
Icsby, Balldalc, Corowa.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan,^ Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Gabo, Waratah. 

Zone 19: North-central Riverina. 

(Ganmain, Grong Grong, Narrandera, Darlington 
Point, Boree Creek, Urana.) 

Early Sowing — Celebration, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Gabo, Charter. 

Zone 20: South-central Riverina. 

(Rand, Daysdale, Oaklands, Jerilderie, Berrigan, 
Finley, Tocumwal, Mulwala.) 

Early Sowing — Celebration, Quadrat. 
Mid-season Sowing — Ranee, Bencubbin, Kendee. 
Late Sowing — Gabo, Charter. 

Zone 21: Western Riverina. 

(Deniliquin, Mathoura, Moama.) 

Early Sowing — Quadrat, Bencubbin, Kendee. 
Mid-season Sowing — Ranee, Gabo, Charter. 

Zone 22: Far-western Riverina. 

(Moulamein, Balranald, Euston.) 

Early Sowing — Bencubbin, Ranee. 

Mid-season S owing — Gabo. 

Zone 23: Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 

(On irrigated areas.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Kendee, Yalta. 

Late Sowing — Gabo. 


COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Early Sowing^ Only — Ford, Celebration, Kendee. 
Early Maturing Varieties for Hay or Green 
Eodder — Charter, Florence, Gabo. 


Poffo 8 
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Notes on Recommended and Grown Wheat Varieties. 


The following deecriptiont of recommended 
warieties and those likely to be grown are given 
as a guide to farmers in the choice of the best 
varieties of wheat for their conditions. Varieties 
recommended by the Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee sure marked with an asterisk. 

*Bar()oia Wonder . — Essentially a hay wheat of 
excellent quality and yield, suitable for mid-season 
sowing. This is a useful variety for sowing on 
the headlands which are usually cut for hay. 
To avoid haymaking clashing with the grain 
harvest, it should not be sown too late. The 
growth is moderately tall with heavy weighing 
stems which cure to a desirable green colour. 
The variety is slightly resistant to flag smut but 
susceptible to stem rust, and therefore should 
not be grown in north-west districts. 

*Bcnctibbi)i .. — The most popular variety in New 
South Wales, comprising over 40 per cent, of the 
area stnvn. Tn the drier districts this variety has 
proved outstanding from the point of view of 
yield. It possesses a number of undesirable fea- 
tures ; foremost among these are straw weakness, 
relatively poor grain quality and susceptibility 
to stem rust. Has high resistance to flag smut. 
The grain bleaches fairly readily. Although classed 
as a weak flour wheat, when grown under favour- 
able conditions and on fertile soils, it matures a 
bright grain of moderately good flour quality. The 
part replacement of Renciibbiri with varieties of 
lietter grain quality is desirable to assist main- 
tain a good standard for New South Wales wheat. 

^Bordan . — A variety recommended for early- 
sowing within favoured rainfall districts. It is 
tall growing and the straw is of good quality. 
Has some slight resistance to stem rust and is 
moderately resistant to flag smut. The grain 
is of the medium strength flour class, but may 
not measure up to this standard in the tableland 
districts. In many respects Rordan resembles Ford 
which it is replacing in districts of good rain- 
fall, as it often has a high yielding capacity. How- 
ever, it does not finish as well should late spring 
conditions be dry. For hay purposes it is not 
equal to Ford in quality. 

BtinguUa . — An early-maturing selection from 
Bencubbin, which variety it resembles in general 
characteristics, such as resistance to flag smut, 
straw weakness and flour quality. Though enjoy- 
ing some measure of popularity, is considered suit- 
able only for the drier districts where stem rust 
is not a major consideration. 

^Celebration . — This wheat, bred by thd 
Department, from Double Cross x Dundee x 
Dundee, is of mid-season to late maturity, usually 
ripening earlier than Ford. Should not be sown 
too early on the heavy soils of the north-west 
or under irrigation on the rice land of the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area. When sown out of 
season it is somewhat susceptible to stem frost- 
ing. Celebration is highly resistant to flag smut; 
also highly resistant to the prevalent races of 
stem rust. The straw is tall, and of fairly satis- 
factory strength. The ear is moderately long, 
tapering, .smooth and brown in colour. It thrashes 
rather easily, an^ as tfce grain is held somewhat 


loosely in the ripe ear, it is predisposed to shatter- 
ing. Stooling capacity is good, and in compari- 
son with main crop varieties, Celebration returns 
a satisfactory yield. 

The grain shows strong wheat characteristics, 
though not equal to Charter or Yalta. Gluten of 
C<*lel)ration lacks the extensibility or stretchiness 
of Ford. 

"‘^Charter . — Charter is a cross between Kenya 
and Gular. In maturity this variety falls between 
mid-season and early. It is highly resistant to 
stem rust and flag smut. The straw is fine, 
medium tall, of only moderate strength, and is sub- 
ject to lodging when grown on heavy soils. Appears 
to be highly susceptible to stem frosting, and for 
this reason sowing too early is to 1}C avoided, and 
it should not he sown in localities subject to very 
severe frosts. Considered suitalde as an early 
hay wheat. Charter may be classed as a strong 
or premium wlieat, possessing some of the strength 
characters of Pusa, and is very useful for blend- 
ing with weaker varieties. 

Dundee.- At one time popular, but has been 
superseded by some of the newer varieties. It 
is productive, suitable for mid-season sowing 
having a moderately short straw of good strength. 
It is highly susceptible to stem rust, but has some 
resistance to flag smut. When sown out of season 
suffers from cold injury. Though classed as 
medium strong flour wheat, it frequently pro- 
duces a mottled grain indicating a low protein 
content. 

Eureka. — Prior to the breakdown in resistance 
to stem rust, this variety was largely grown in 
the north-west, but is no longer recommended on 
account of its susceptibility to disease. If not 
effected by rust it is a high yielding variety 
producing moderately strong grain of good 
quality. 

Eureka 2 . — Is similar to Eureka but a week 
later in maturing; has stronger straw and holds 
its grain better. 

Eebzveb 1. — A short, strong .strawed variety, 
which is grown to some extent in the north-west, 
an (1 is suitable for early sowing. It is highly 
rcsi.'itant to stem rust, but susceptible to leaf rust, 
flag smut and septoria. The grain, which is held 
firmly, is in the medium strong flour class and is 
of good quality. 

*Elorenee . — Recommended onfy for coastal 
sowings. It is of very early maturity, has a tall 
slender straw and is moderately rcsi.stant to flag 
smut and stem rust with a high resistance to hunt. 
This variety shells very freely. The grain is hard 
aiui vitreous, and of good quality. 

*Ford. — At one time popular in the north-west, 
it has been largely superseded by the ru.st-resistant 
varieties. A tall-growing variety possessing straw 
of good quality which picks up and combs out 
well. If is suitable for hay purposes, the straw 
being of good colour and quality. Ford finishes 
better than most varieties, even though the late 
spring may be dry, and the grain does not bleach 
as readily as many other varieties. It has some 
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slight resistance to stem rust, and is not highly 
susceptible to flag smut. 

Grown under favourable conditions, the flour 
produced from this variety is highly clastic, and is^ 
invaluable for use in a baker’s strong blend for 
specialised bread manufacture. 

*Gabo . — This variety was bred at the Sydney 
University from a Bobin selection x Gaza x 
Bobin. During the past two seasons it has been 
grown extensively over many parts of the wheat 
belt, being highly productive. It is recommended 
for late planting, and should not be sown before 
the end of May or early June in the north-western 
districts. However, slightly earlier sowing is 
desirable in the drier western and south-western 
areas. On the Slopes, if sown too early, it is 
subject to stem frosting, 

Gabo is highly resistant to the known races of 
stem rust, but recently has become susceptible 
to leaf rust. It does not appear to have a high 
degree of resistance to flag smut, and for this 
reason should not be grown on land which for- 
merly grew a smutted crop. The straw is short 
and of moderate strength. It thrashes readily, 
and during the past season has shown a tendency 
to shatter. The grain is of moderate size, deeply 
creased and is lacking in a smooth, plump finish. 
From the bakers’ point of view, Gabo’s baking 
quality is excellent. Like Gular, it is one of the 
very few wheats which, when milled on its own, 
can be made into really satisfactory bread. 

*Gular . — Of early maturity, and susceptible to 
flag smut and stem rust. The grain is usually 
hard and vitreous, being a little inferior to Pusa 
4 in baking quality. It is probable that Gabo will 
largely displace this variety. 

*Kendec . — This variety was bred bv the Sydney 
University by crossing Dundee with Kenya. It 
is highly resistant to the prevalent races of stem 
ru.st, but is leaf- rust susceptible to the same degree 
as most of the commercial varieties. Has good 
resistance to flag smut. The straw is of moderate 
height and strong, and although the crop thrashes 
readily, the ^rain is held in the ripe ear satis- 
factorily; it IS subject to stem frosting, and care 
should therefore, be taken not to sow too early 
in frost-liable localities. 

Kcndee has proved to be a highly productive 
variety, and is likely to be grown more exten- 
sively in the future. 

The baking quality of Kendee is somewhat lower 
than that of Gular, and it has not the same degree 
of extensibility in its gluten. The grain is of mode- 
rate size, moderately deeply creased, and lacks 
a smooth plump finish; usually the bushel weight 
is not high. 

*Koala . — An early-maturing, moderately short 
and strong strawed variety which holds its grain 
satisfactorily. Possesses field characters which 
appeal to the farmer. It has not a high degree 
of resistance to disease, being only moderately 
resistant to flag smut and is highly susceptible to 
stem rust. The grain of Koala is attractive with 
a high bushel weight, but from the point of view 
of grain quality, it is only slightly superior to 
Bencubbin. 
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Pusa 4. — Though not now recommended ^ for 
sowing in north-western districts, it still enjoys 
a measure of popularity, as good samples fre- 
quently command a high premium. Because of 
its suscei)tibility to stem rust, it is considered that 
farmers in general would be well advised to grow 
the rust-resistant varieties. The yield from Pusa 
is not particularly high except when grown on 
heavy fertile soils. 

Pusa ITT. — A smooth chaff selection from Pusa 
4, to which it is similar in all other characters. 

^Quadrat . — A cross between Ghurka and C.M.G. 
made in Victoria and is now the leading variety 
in that State, representing 47.2 per cent, of the 
area sown. Of late maturity, it is considered best 
suited for the heavy types of soil. It has a slmrt, 
strong, erect straw, and is a brown chaff variety, 
free stripping and normally produces a well-filled 
grain. Measured by New South Wales standards, 
the grain quality is unsatisfactory. 

Quadrat is susceptible to both stem and leaf 
rust, but resistant to flag smut. It is recom- 
mended only for districts not subject to rust and 
where in the past Ghurka has given good results. 

*Ranee . — A mid-season to late-sowing wheat 
considered suitable only for the Western Riverina. 
It has a short, fine straw and is susceptible to 
flag smut and stem rust. Grain quality is un- 
satisfactory, and it is classed as a weak flour 
wheat. 

*lVaratah . — At one time grown very exten- 
sively in New South Wales, Waratah is now sown 
only to a limited extent in southern districts. The 
straw is slender and tall, but picks up and combs 
well should the crop become lodged. The variety 
is susceptible to flag smut and rust. The grain 
is of a weak flour class which does not find favour 
with the millers. 

* Yalta . — A Kenya x Pusa 4 x Dundee cross 
produced by the Department. This is a main crop 
variety, having good resistance, though not im- 
munity to the prevalent races of stem rust. It 
is leaf-rust susceptible to the same degree as 
most of the commercial varieties, but has a good 
resistance to flag smut. The straw is of moderate 
height and of satisfactory strength. 

Thi.s variety does not possess a high degree 
of resistance to cold damage. The grain is mode- 
rately small with a shallow crease, plump, and 
when grown under favourable conditions, it is 
vitreous, and an attractive amber colour ; the 
bushel weight is high. Yalta shows typical Pusa 
strength qualities and is especially useful for 
blending. 

*Zealand.-^A late-maturing variety suitable for 
hay in districts of good rainfall where the dan- 
ger of stem rust is slight. The straw is tall, white, 
medium strong and of excellent quality for hay. 
Has low^ resistance to disease. 

The grain is large, soft and opaque and falls 
in the weak flour class. Is not recommended for 
grain. • t 
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Check these features of 
MCC ormick-Deering 


SeiP-ALlGNING ROUER lEARINGS 
ON MAIN AXLES 



FULL LENGTH 
OOUILE PLATFORM 

l\ 



STCIL WHEILS HAVE 16 
HEAVY SPOKES AND 
CONCAVE RIMS 


ACREAGE 

DEPTH INDICATOR 

INDICATOR 

GAUGE 


FRONT SUPPORT SKID] 
ISPECIAU I 


TRAHOR HITCN I 


‘Tower Lift” Cnllivatot Drills 


M cCORMICK-DEERING Power-Lift Culti- 
vator Drills are built for tractor opera- 
tion. You'll appreciate the many improved 
features which assure clean, even cultivation 
and remarkably accurate sowing of the 
various types of grain and fertilizers. The 
variable-speed, enclosed gear boxes provide an 
entirely new system of ^ve for the seed and 
fertilizer, ma&ng it possible to obtain an 
unusually wide range of sowing quantities. 


This new method of drive dispenses entirely 
with the need for changing sprockets and 
chains, and eliminates the necessity of carry- 
ing a range of change sprockets on the 
machine. Other features include a quick-act- 
ing positive power lift; conveniently placed 
controls; self-adjusting feed tubes; roller 
bearings in self -aligning axle boxes.. Check 
these, and the features illustrated above, with 
your local International Harvester dealer. 



See Year Nearest Intematioiial Horvester Dealer 


INTEHNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. Inc. in Vir. 
Branches in all Capital Cities. Factory, Geelo^^ 
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FOR BETTER SOWING 

BETTER GERMINATION 
BETTER STAND OF PLANTS 
BIGGER YIELDS OF‘ 

BETTER GRADE GRAIN 
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TEMPORARY PASTURES IN THE WHEAT ROTATION. 

J. N. Whittet, H.D.A., Principal Agronomist (Pastures). 

THE demand for increased quantities of animal products of all descriptions means that 
greater calls will be made on pasture and crop areas, and consequently, in addition to 
conducting good pasture management practices, an endeavcnir must be made to establish 
additional areas of sown pastures and grazing lucerne. 

While the Department’s pasture establishment investigations indicate that the 
most effective way of sowing pasture and lucerne is on well-worked fallows, using 1 cwt. 
of superphosphate per acre, many wheat-farmers sow their pasture plant seed at the 
same time as the last wheat crop in a rotation. 

The seeding rate for wheat under these conditions should not exceed 45 lb. per 
acre (on soils which produce a rank growth use only 30 lb. per acre) in order to give the 
pasture plants a chance to become established and not be unduly crowded by the rapid 
growing cereal. 

Should the spring be dry, the young pasture plants are likely to suffer, because the 
more robust rooting systems of the cereal plants will unfavourably compete with those 
of the pasture plants for soil moisture. 

Where pasture seeding with a cereal is to be carried out, wheat is preferred to 
oats, as the latter crop crowds the pasture seedlings more than wheat plants. 


The recommendations of pasture mixtures for 
the various wheat zones — as shown in the map 
on page 6 — ^are as follows : — 

Pasture Recommendations. 

Wheat Zone No. i. 

Sow a mixture of Italian Rye lO lb. and Red 
clover 4 lb. seed per acre ; on heavy basaltic flats, 
add 2 lb. Black Medic (Medicago lupulina) seed 
to the mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 5, 

In the higher rainfall sections of this district, 
sow Perennial Rye 5 lb., Wimmera Rye i lb., Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season) 3 lb. and lucerne 
2 lb. per acre on soils of good depth; where soils 
arc shallow omit the lucerne from the mixture. 
In the lower rainfall section of the area (such as 
Bathurst) sow Wimmera Rye i lb.. Subterranean 
clover (mid-season) 2 lb., Ball clover i lb. per 
acre; on soils of good depth add lucerne 2 lb. 
per acre to this mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 7. 

Sow Wimmera Rye i Ib. lucerne 3 lb., Sub- 
terranean clover (early strain) ij^lb. per acre in 
localities where soil types are heavy and rainfall 
is lower than in other sections of the area. On 
the lighter soils, substitute Subterranean clover 
(mid-season) lb. for the early strain in locali- 
ties which experience a higher rainfall. 

Wheat Zone No. 8. 

Sow Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 3 lb.. Subter- 
ranean clover (early strain) lYz lb. per acre on 
soils of good depth; on soils too shallow for 
lucerne sow Wimmera Rye 2 lb. and Subterranean 
clover (early strain) 3 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 10. 

On the heavier textured soils, sow Wimmera 
Rye I lb. per acre with the last wheat crop ; Burr 
trefoil develops naturally on these soils. Where 
the soils are deep, and particularly where occa- 
sional flooding occurs, sow Wimmera Rye i lb. 

^ per acre; in the eastern portion 
(Parkes) add Subterranean clover (early strain) 
2 lb. to this mixture. • 


Wheat Zone No. ii. 

In this area the heavy textured soils produce 
an abundant growth of Burr trefoil, and it is 
only necessary to include Wimmera Rye i lb. per 
acre. On the lighter textured soils sow Wim- 
mera Rye I lb. and lucerne 2 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 13. 

In the higher rainfall sections of this area 
Italian Rye 10 lb. and Red clover 4 lb. is a satis- 
factory mixture for a short term pasture of two 
years. Where a hardier mixture is required, 
sow Wimmera Rye 2 lb.. Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 3 lb.. Ball clover 2 lb. per 
acre; on deep,! well-drained soils add I lb. of 
lucerne seed to this mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 14. 

Sow Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb., Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 lb. where 
soils are of good depth; on shallower country, 
use Wimmera Rye 3 lb. and Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 3 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 15. 

On the lighter soils east of Temora and in 
the Barmedman district, sow Wimmera Rye i lb. 
lucerne I lb.. Ball clover i lb. per acre. On heavy 
.soils sow Wimmera Rye 2 Ib., Barrel clover i lb. 
per acre, (generally the heavy soils carry suffi- 
cient Burr trefoil seed to make the sowing of this 
species unnecessary. If Burr trefoil is insuffi- 
cient, add I lb. per acre to the above mixture. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, and 12. 

Where soils are friable and deep use a mixture 
of Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb. and Burr tre- 
foil 2 lb. per acre; on the heavier types of 
country, unsuitable for lucerne, sow Wimmera 
Rye 3 lb. and Burr trefoil 4 lb. per acre. In 
Zone 9 substitute for Burr trefoil 4 lb., a mixture 
of Burr trefoil 2 11 )., Ball clover i lb. and Barrel 
clover I lb. The lower rainfall sections of Zone ^ 
No. 12 are too dry for lucerne and there the 
Wimmera Rye-Burr trefoil mixture should be 
sawn. 
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Wheat Zones Nos. 17 and 18. 

In the good rainfall sections sow Wimmera 
Rye I lb., lucerne 2 lb., Subterranean clover (mid- 
season strain) 2 lb., Ball clover i lb., and Barrel 
clover I lb. i)cr acre on soils of good depth; 
omit lucerne on the shallow soils. Use Sub- 
terranean clover (early strain) 2 lb., instead of 
Subterranean clover (mid-.season strain), in the 
lower rainfall parts of both these zones. 

Wheat Zone No. ly and the Eastern half of 
Zone No. 20. 

Use Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb., Subter- 
ranean clover (early strain) 2 lb., Ball clover i lb. 
and Ihirrel clover i lb. per acre on deep soils. 
In the case of shallow soils omit the lucerne and 
increase the Ball and Barrel clover seedings to 
2 lb. each. 

Wheat Zone No. 16 and Western half of No. 20. 

Sow Wimmera Rye 2 lb., Ball clover i lb., 
Barrel clover i lb. per acre. In the better rain- 
fall sections on deep soils lucerne i lb. can be 
added to the mixture. The lower rainfall sec- 
tions of Zone 20 are too dry for lucerne. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 21 and 22. 

In these Zones sow Wimmera Rye 3 lb., and 
Burr trefoil 3 lb. per acre. 

Irrigated Areas. 

The most satisfactory method of establishing 
pastures on irrigated country is to sow the grass 
and clover seeds mixture on a correctly graded 
and well prepared seed bed, and not with a crop 
of wheat. 

A suitable temporary pasture mixture for irri- 
gated country would be : — 

Wimmera Rye 3 lb., and Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 3 lb. per acre. 


General Notes. 

Owing to the large amount of “hard” seed in 
Ball and Burr clovers, only scarified seed of these 
species should be sown. 

One of the disadvantages of sowing lucerne 
with wheat, is that if the spring and early sum- 
mer months turn in very dry, this legume is un- 
likely to become established satisfactorily when 
sown with a cover crop. 

In heavier rainfall districts and under irriga- 
tion, other grasses and clovers such as Phalaris 
tuberosa, Perennial l^yc. White clover, are suit- 
able for the establishment of permanent pastures : 
these species, however, are too valuable to include 
in the wheat rotation as they would be approaching 
their maximum carrying capacity when wheat was 
to he sown again. 

Any farmer requiring details of suitable per- 
manent pasture mixtures for his country should 
write to this Department for recommendations, 
or contact the District Agronomist. 

Further details covering pasture improvement 
operations will be found in the following publica- 
tions which can be obtained, free of cost, from 
the Department of Agriculture, Sydney: — 

Pasture Improvement in Northern Tableland 
Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in Central and Southern 
Tableland Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in the Slopes, Plains and 
W'estern Division. 

Lucerne as Pasture in Western Districts. 

Methods of Establishing Improved Pastures. 

Methods and Machinery for Top-dressing Pas- 
tures. 

Pasture Management. 

Pasture Improvement on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. 

Irrigation Farming — With Special Reference to 
Wakool and Berriquin Irrigation Districts. 


Pasmo Disease of Linseed. 

First Occarrence in New South Wales. 


Specimens of diseased linseed plants from the 
Walla Walla district have been diagnosed by the 
Biological Branch of the Department as affected 
with pasmo disease, caused by the parasitic fungus 
Sphaerella linorum. This outbreak, which is re- 
ported to be general in the Walla Walla district, 
is the first record of occurrence of this serious 
disease in New South Wales. 

The disease appeared for the first time in Vic- 
toria in 1940, in flax, and was fairly common last 
year in that State. It is considered most likely 
that the disease was carried to Walla Walla by 
wind-borne spores from Victoria. 

Pasmo disease of linseed and flax is highly in- 
fectious and is also seed-borne. It has spread 
through most countries of the world where flax 
or linseed is grown. In addition to the crop plants 
it attacks wild flax. The disease causes a blight- 
ing and browning of foliage and stems, and in 
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severe outbreaks flower buds and bolls may be 
blighted as well. Many of the lesions girdle the 
stem or leaves and many of the bolls fail to fill. 

The appearance of this disease in New South 
Wales is regarded as most unfortunate, and is 
expected to increase the hazards of linseed pro- 
duction in the southern portion of the State. It 
may be possible to retard its spread to the northern 
areas by careful zoning of seed supplies. 

Control of this disease in an area where it is 
established will depend on crop sanitation and 
crop rotation. The stubble should be burned soon 
after harvest and the residue ploughed in as soon 
as possible. If available, disease-free seed should 
be use(^for subsequent crops, as dusting of seed 
is only partially effective in killing adherent spores. 
If wild flax is present in the district it will lessen 
the chances of controlling^ the disease. 
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One of the world’e sreatest manufacturers! 



MAKER OF 1,600 PRODUCTS! 


Crawler tractors, motor graders and other 
road-building equipment bearing the name 
Allis-Chalmers are products of one of the 
world’s great industrial institutions. 

Allis-Chalmers serves virtually every basic 
industry. Agricultural tractors, harvesters, 
tillage and cultivating tools . . . industrial 
tractors . . . electric power generating equip- 
ment of many types and sizes . . . flour-milling 
machinery . . . pumps for moving almost any 
fluid . . . compressors and blowers . . . power 
transmission and speed-changing machinery . . . 
machines for mining and processing ores . . . 


saw-mill machinery . . . crushing and cement machinery — 
in ail there are 1,600 Allis-Chalmers industrial products 
of importance. 

Craftsmanship of the highest order — a unique reputation 
for product engineering, integrity and manufacturing skill — 
known and respected in every industrial field — ^these explain 
the accomplishments of this 99-year-oid enterprise. It is 
the sort of organisation with which you can deal with 
utmost confidence. 

aLUS<^CHIILMERS 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS — ROAD BUILDING MACHINERY 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 

>er N.S.Wh Victoria, Queensland and South 
Australia ; TUTT-BRYANT PTY. LIMITED t — 
Taamania: A. G. WEBSTER & SONS LTD., Hobart 
and Launceston — Western Australia : 
WESTRALIAN TUTt-BRYAMT PTY. LTD., Perth. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS 
tor Western Australis: WESTRALIAN FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ltd. — South Australia : JOHN SHEARER & SONS PTY. LTD ^ 
Victoria : MITCHELL & CO. PTY. LTD. — N.S.W. : MITCHELL 
SHEARER FARM MACHINERY PTY. LTD. Qid. : ENGINEERING 
SUPPLY CO. AUST. LTD. — Tasmania ; A. G. WEBSTER & SONS LTD. 

ti/e3.a. 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Services Series No. 3 


Deposits 

I NTEREST-BEARING Deposit (I.B.D.) accounts at the 
Bank of New South Wales are designed to meet the needs 
of those who have funds 
which they do not expea 
to require for some time, 
but who do not wish the 
funds to lie idle. 

Money on I.B.D. account 
earns interest. It is a nest- 
egg, yet not so tied up that 
it is not readily available 
within reasonable time. 

Small sums on I.B.D. account 
are a good safeguard against 
emergencies. 

Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


CURRENT RATES 
OF INTEREST 
on I.B.D. Accounts 

3 months \ % p.a. 

6 months % % p.a. 

12 months 1 % p.a. 

24 months % p.a.* 

* up to £10,000, thereafter 1 % 
p.a. 

HOW INTEREST IS PAID 

Interest on I.B.D. accounts may 
be withdrawn as it falls due, or 
credited to a current account or 
added to the principal of the 

deposit if that is renewed for a 
further term. Interest on 12 and 
24 montlis deposits is payable each 
six months. 


with I i m i d •liability 


Incorporated in New South Wales 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 


PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing <& Agricultural Economics 


The Outlook for 1949. 

THE beginning of a new year is perhaps an appropriate time to pause f or a moment 
to look at the future. For most rural industries, as for most other businesses, 1948 
zvas a year of high incomes — a year of general prosperity. Although costs were high, 
perhaps higher than they have ever been, returns zvere also high. The price of Aus- 
tralia's tzvo major primary commodities, zvool and zuheaf, reached record levels, and 
these prices combined with an exceptionally good season, gaztc wheatgrozvers and 
zvool producers record gross incomes and, despite high costs, record net incomes. 

Nevertheless, 1948 zvas a year fraught zviih dijficulties for the primary indus- 
tries. The labour position, although much better than in the mid- and later war- 
years, and ezwn 1947, remained difficult. Experienced rural workers zvere hard to 
obtain and zmges were high. The country's established transport system proved 
incapable of meeting the heavy demands pla-ced on it, due at least in part to a serious 
shortage of coal. At the same time most types of agricultural machinery, including 
tractors, were still in short supply, although here, as zvith labour, there were notable 
signs of an improvement in the position; building materials zvere still extremely 
difficult to obtain and this, combined zvith the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
suitable labour, meant the postponement of or delay in effecting nezv improvements 
and in maintaining existing fences and other improz^ements. 

In looking back, hozvevcr, it is zvcll that the farmer should remember that 
he zvas not alone in experiencing these difficulties; similar problems zvere en- 
countered in almost every type of industry, by almost every type of business. All 
things considered, it is doubtful whether any single industry had a more prosperous 
or more generally satis fcactory year than the wheat, zvool and dairying industries. 
Whether those industries haz^e ever experienced such a generally satisfactory year 
as 1948 is very doubtful — if they have it zvas a long time ago. 

What of 19497 for costs to continue to increase for some 

So much for what is past; what of the time after prices have ceased to rise — and 
future? even after they have beg^un to fall. 

In times such as we have experienced For most primary products it would ap- 
during the past few years, when both prices pear that the price peak has been reached ; 

and costs rise steeply, it is usual fcr prices in some few cases it was reached sqtne 

to rise more quickly than costs, so that in little while ago. But costs are»* still rising 

effect net i^c^mes increase while the price and appear likely to continue to do so. The 

rise co;jtinues. is, however, also usual tendency in 1949, then, would appear to be 
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a fall in gross receipts accompanied by 
further cost increases, resulting in a dis- 
tinct shrinkage in net farm incomes. 

Net Incomes Should Still be High. 

However, given an average to good sea- 
son, most primary producers should still 
earn excellent net incomes — probably 
higher than in any year other than 1948 
in the past two decades. The only pro- 
ducers who appear likely to experience low 
earnings are poultry farmers and some fruit- 
growers. 

In contrast to other industries, woolgrow- 
ers and meat producers may easily experi- 
ence higher gross and higher net in- 
comes than in 1948, and whether or not they 
are higher than last year they should cer- 
tainly be excellent. 

It is probable that there will be some 
comparatively small increase in the price 
received by growers for that portion of 
their output sold on the Australian market 
in those cases — such as for wheat, butter 
and eggs — where the home consumption 
price is fixed independently of the overseas 
price. For instance, it is probable that the 
cost of producing wheat will show a slight 
increase during the year, and consequently 
the home consumption and guaranteed price 
fixed under the Wheat Stabilisation Plan 
may be expected to be increased slightly 
towards the end of this year. Similarly it 
is possible that there may be small rises 
in the price received for home-consumed 
butter, meat, milk and eggs, but, with the 
possible exception of meat, these increases 
are unlikely to do more than compensate 
for increased production costs. 

On the other hand it does appear that 
the overseas price for Australia’s main 
primary exports, other than meat, has either 
reached or has passed its peak. It is ap- 
propriate to deal first with Australia’s two 
major exports, wool and wheat. Not only 
are these two commodities Australia’s most 
important primary exports, but they are 
also the only primary exports of real im- 
portance for ' which a guaranteed market 
is not assured by contract — for 1949 at 
least, and in some cases for several years 
ahead. 

Wool— High Prices L&ely to Contiiiue. 

The early part of the 1948-49 selling 
season has been characterised by record 
prices — ^prices surpassing those of last 
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season, which themselves created records. It 
is quite impossible to forecast accurately 
the wool market, but it is the generally con- 
sidered opinion that although prices may 
recede from the record levels of December, 
1948, they will remain very high during 
the remainder of the present season, and 
there is every reason to believe that they 
will continue to be high next season. 

The figures quoted below give an indica- 
tion of the movement in the wool market 
before, during and since the war. It will be 
noted that the average price during the first 
four months of the current season was 
more than four times greater than the aver- 
age price in 1938-39, and more than three 
times greater than that received during the 
early and middle war years. 

Greasy Wool. 

Average Price per lb. 

1934-35 

1936-37 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1941-42 

1943-44 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

*1948-49 

The increased prices realised during the 
present selling season are generally 
accounted for by the fact that many Euro- 
pean countries appear to be accumulating 
reserve stocks, and more recently, by spirited 
Russian buying. However, J.O. stocks are 
being liquidated rapidly and it would ap- 
pear that demand for Australian wool will 
continue to be heavy for some time to come. 

Wheat Prices Past Their Peak. 

The Wheat Stabilisation Scheme, upon 
which final agreement was reached last year, 
assures the grower of a payable price up 
to and including the 1952-53 crop. How- 
ever, the over-all return appears hardly 
likely to be as high during that period, or 
even in 1949, as it was in 1948. Overseas 
wheat prices reached record levels during 
the first half of 1948 and have since de- 
clined considerably. Only below-average 
yields in Europe and North America this 
year could cause overseas prices to increase 
again. Given average to above-average 

yields in those countries, prices may be 

— — — 

* P'lrst four months of seaeon. 


d. 

9-75 

16.48 

10.39 

13-44 

13-44 

15-45 

25.10 

39-97 

43-59 
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expected to fall further during the present 
year, and if bumper crops are again har- 
vested in Northern Hemisphere countries 
the fall may be substantial. 

Irrespective of the extent to which the 
overseas price falls, the Australian wheat- 
grower is protected. The Australian 
economy would, however, suffer quite 
materially if wheat prices were to fall very 
substantially. 

Export Prices Ensured by Contracts. 

Neither the livestock, dairying nor poultry 
industries rank with the wool and wheat 
industries in importance insofar as export 
income is concerned. Nevertheless, sub- 
.stantial quantities of the produce of these 
industries are regularly exported. The 
livestock and dairying industries are for- 
tunate in that forward contracts ensure 
satisfactory export prices during the pre- 
sent year and, in the case of dairy pro- 
ducts, for seven years in all. 

Both meat and dairy products fall into 
a rather different category from Australia’s 
other primary exports. Meat and fats and 
oils of all descriptions have been in short 
sui)tdy throughout the war and since. These 
|)roducts, other than perhaps pigmeats, are 
likely to remain in short supply for much 
longer than wheat, rice and other grains, 
the production of which can be increased 
relatively quickly. 

European and Asiatic production of bread 
grains may reach the pre-war level within 
the next year or two, and although rice 
production is not returning to normal as 
quickly, the position is improving. On the 
other hand, livestock production cannot be 
increased rapidly, and it is unlikely that 
livestock numbers will reach pre-war levels 
in Europe for several years. Consequently, 
the export demand for Australian meat and 
dairy products is likely to remain heavy 
and prices are likely to remain high for a 
number of years. 

As far as meat production in 1949 is 
concerned, it appears that, due to adverse 
seasonal conditions at present being ex- 
perienced in Queensland and as an after- 
math of the 1945 drought, there will be a 
shortage of beef, and beef prices ye, there- 
fore, likely to show some increase. Mutton 
and lamb piyces depend so much on the 
wool market, ancf of course on seasonal 
conditions, thy k is impossible to attempt 


any detailed forecast, but there can be little 
doubt that prices will remain high, and 
returns to producers should be most 
satisfactory. 

The poultry industry is also assured of 
an export market for the next four and 
a half years. However, in this instance 
the United Kingdom’s contract price is 
rather low, and it would appear that the 
local market will have to subsidise the 
poultry farmer to offset losses incurred on 
the export market. The present organisa- 
tion of the egg industry is such that this can 
be achieved, provided the policy is not 
pushed too far. The poultry industry is 
one of the few primary indu.stries which 
possibly will not enjoy great prosperity dur- 
ing the present year. However, overall, its 
position should not be worse than in 1948 
despite some increase in costs. 

The Labour, Materials and Machinery 
Position in 1949. 

In general, the position may be summa- 
rised by saying that overall prices may be 
down a little and costs up, so that net farm 
incomes, while still being high, will be 
somewhat lower than the record levels of 
1948. But what of the supply position of 
tractors, building materials and labour? 

Superficially there may not appear to be 
much change as the year progresses. How- 
.^ever, there is every reason to believe that 
the tractor and agricultural implement sup- 
ply position will improve during the year, 
although the cost of this type of capital 
equipment will continue to be very high. 
The production of medium-sized American- 
designed tractors in Australia is well under 
way and deliveries should commence in 
1949; this output added to substantial im- 
ports of small and medium-sized British 
tractors which are being and will continue 
to be made should substantially improve the 
tractor position. At the end of 1948 several 
thousand more tractors were being used in 
Australian agriculture than at any previous 
period, and it is certain that there will be 
a substantial increase in the mechanisation 
of Australian agriculture during the present 
year. 

The supply of building and fencing 
materials available to primary producers 
may, unfortunately, not improve to any ex- 
tent, due to the heavy building programme 
in progress throughout the country and 
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even if there is some improvement it seems 
certain that building materials in general 
will remain in extremely short supply 
throughout 1949. 

The other problem of major concern to 
most farmers at the present time is obtain- 
ing labour. What will 1949 bring in this 
regard ? 

Again there may appear to be no change 
superficially. Labour will almost certainly 
continue to be difficult to get, and wages 
will almost certainly be high — possibly a 
little higher than last year. Nevertheless, 
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indications are that there will be some 
slight overall improvement in the labour 
supply. Since the end of the war there has 
been a gradual movement of workers back 
to the farms, and it would appear that this 
movement will continue during 1949. It 
should be realised, however, that this move- 
ment is and will be of a purely temporary 
nature and will cease when all, or perhaps 
only part of the labour drawn off during 
the war has been replaced — unless, of course, 
there is a very substantial increase in Aus- 
tralia's output of rural commodities or a 
severe trade recession develops. — P. C. 
Druce, Economics Research Officer. 


RURAL CREDIT. 
Points Worth Watching. 


MOST farmers find it necessary to borrow at 
some time in their career, from banks, store- 
keepers, machmery firms or other organisations 
and individnab. There are many different 
sources from which farmers can obtain credit 
and the purpose of thb note is to deal briefly 
with the points which farmers should watch 
when borrowing. 


The Price of Credit. 

The price of credit is, of course, one of 
the most important considerations. At the 
present time interest rates are compara- 
tively low and it seems likely that they will 
remain so. But the price of credit may con- 
tain other “hidden charges" which should 
be added to the interest rate. 

Take, for instance, a farmer buying a 
piece of farm machinery. If he buys it 
on a hire-purchase system he will have to 
pay interest on the sum of money owing, 
just as he would if he borrowed money from 
another source to buy this piece of machin- 
ery. But a comparison of the two interest 
rates may not give a true indication of the 
relative costs of credit in the two cases. 
If he buys by hire purchase he may find 
that he has to pay a higher price than if he 
paid for it in cash. In this case the differ- 
ence in price should be added to the cost 
of credit to obtain a truer comparison. 
Sometimes the actual listed price does not 
rev^l the real difference, as sometimes a 
discount is allowed for cash payments — 
which should then be taken into account 
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in calculating the real costs of obtaining 
credit by the two methods. 

Where the price of the machinery in ques- 
tion is small, such differences may not be of 
much importance, but in the case of some 
of the more expensive items of farm 
machinery, such as, for instance, tractors or 
automatic hay balers, the difference in real 
costs of credit may be fairly substantial. 

Another type of credit which is very 
popular in rural areas because it is very 
convenient is store credit. Here again hidden 
charges may be important. Some store- 
keepers make a practice of charging higher 
prices on goods bought on credit than on 
goods which are paid for in cash. 

A large amount of credit is obtained 
through private lenders, usually operating 
through solicitors. In many cases pur- 
chasers of farm properties who have in- 
sufficient financial resources pay only a pro- 
portion of the price of the property in cash, 
and give the seller a mortgage for the re- 
maining portion of the purchase price. This 
type of credit is open to serious abuses and 
there is little doubt that in very many cases 
the buyer is induced to pay a much higher 
price for the property by means of such 
mortgages. The difference between this 
price and the “cash" price should of course 
be added to the interest still payable in order 
to arrived at an estimate of the real cost of 
such credit. Also in many cases of this 
kind initial costs to the^borrd^er are high 
and may include procura^^pn fees. , 
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When you open your pay envelope 
do you ever consider how you can get 
more value for your money? Perhaps 
you spend the notes carefully enough, 
but what about the loose shillings and 
pence? Does that odd money go into 
your pocket to dwindle away without 
a second thought? 

Now is the time to realise how 
quickly such money will accumulate. 
When saved every pay day, it will 
bring you comfort and peace of mind. 
Get more value for your earnings by 
saving something every week with an 
account in the 


C^a><Adr01>JWB.A.L,Tll 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY AVAILABLE AT ALL BRANCHES 

C;.S.D.28.1 



The Value 
of the Wool 

will be on the highest possible 
levels if Winchcombe Carson are 
the selhng brokers in 

SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 


In every particular, Winchcombe Carson’s work is most efficient. They have one service for all clients — 
the best — and their popularity among growers provides sound evidence of their successful efforts 


Consign the Clip to 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcoinjie House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

.And ft Yass, Harden, Annidale, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Coonamble 
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<^aightning” PLOUGHS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 



4 FURROW MOULDBOARD WITH 

POWER LIFT 

A Typical Lightning” High Grade Product 

Available in these models : 

• Single furrow mouldboard— one horse 

• Double and 3 furrow mouldboard — horse drawn 

• 3, 4 or 5 furrow tractor mouldboard ploughs 

• 3, 4 or 5 furrow tractor disc ploughs 


IMMEDIATE DEUVERY 

Enquire from Your Local Buzacott Agent 

BUZACOTT.WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 Market Street, Sydney 


Phone MA63II 
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The Period of the Loan. 

The period of the loan is of importance 
to the farmer, from the point of view of 
security and convenience. The farmer must 
first of all decide the period in which 
he can reasonably repay the loan. If he 
borrows money in order to purchase a farm, 
to build new sheds or to improve his exist- 
ing building substantially, the loan should 
be a long-term one of not less than twenty 
years’ duration, because it is very unlikely 
that he will be able to repay the whole of the 
loan in a shorter period. If a loan for a 
shorter period is obtained it will probably 
be necessary to obtain further financial 
assistance in the future, and this will involve 
the farmer in extra cost and may prove 
seriously embarrassing if the end of the 
loan concides with a period of depression 
when it is hard to obtain credit. 

If the loan is incurred in order to pur- 
chase livestock or expensive machinery it 
should be of about four to five years’ dura- 
tion because it is difficult in normal times for 
farmers to repay such loans in a shorter 
period. At the present time farm incomes 
are well above the average and it may be 
possible to repay such a loan in a shorter 
period, but it may be dangerous to rely 
on the maintenance of current high prices 
for long. 

Whilst there is a danger in a loan which 
is too short, if the period for which a loan 
is contracted is longer than necessary, addi- 
tional burdens are also imposed on the far- 
mer who has to continue to make interest 
payments on money which is lying idle. 

Elasticity of Credit and Risk of Embarrass- 
ment 

Closely related to the question of the 
period of the loan is the attitude of the len- 
der towards renewal. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide the length of time for which 
borrowed money will be required in the 
farm business; prices may change unex- 
pectedly, seasons may be exceptionally good 
or bad. It is therefore of importance to 
the farmer to consider the attitude and 
financial position of the lender. 

Farmers frequently have to make quick 
decisions; a harvester may suddenly break 
down completely in the middle of me har- 
vest or the farmer may suddenly be taken 
ill. In thes^ &ses t)f emergency, farmers 
who can contact their creditors immediately 


and obtain prompt extensions of loans due 
or additional funds will be in a much better 
position than farmers tied to an inelastic, 
unalterable schedule of repayment, and who 
are possibly unable to contact their creditor 
promptly. 

The financial strength of the lender is 
also of importance to the farmer. If he 
borrows from an individual whose interests 
are confined to one district, or from an insti- 
tution which only operates in a single area, 
the dangers of embarrassment are increased. 
If, for the sake of argument, one particular 
area is heavily hit by a series of drought 
years, lenders with interests concentrated 
in this area will be more seriously affected 
and hence less able to extend loans than 
lending institutions which operate all over 
the State or the Commonwealth and which 
are therefore far less affected by temporary 
climatic reverses in a single district. 

Borrow for Productive Purposes Only. 

It is common sense only to borrow for 
productive purposes, but there are many 
farmers who borrow without considering 
whether such credit will enable them to 
increase their income sufficiently to make 
the borrowing worthwhile. Farmers should, 
of course, try to improve their living condi- 
tions, but if an attempt is made to do this 
by means of borrowing, such an improve- 
ment will not be permanent ; on the 
contrary, it is bought at the expense of the 
standard of living in the future. 

It is not easy to determine whether a cer- 
tain investment will pay for itself over the 
years ; a lot depends on prices and seasonal 
conditions. In general, farmers tend to 
take an over-optimistic view in periods of 
prosperity and an unduly pessimistic view 
during depressions At the moment a warn- 
ing may be timely that farm budgets and 
borrowing should not be based on too 
optimistic a view of future price levels. As 
a general rule — though there will, of course, 
be frequent exceptions where borrowing is 
worthwhile — the present period of high farm 
incomes should be used rather to reduce 
liabilities and borrowing. 

Amortisation. 

Lastly,' it should be stressed that far- 
mers gain from repaying loans gradually' 
over a period of years rather than arrang- 
ing for repayment of the loan at a fixed 
date. The saving in total interest and 
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repayment as a result of repaying during 
the whole length of life of a loan can be 
very considerable. For instance, if £ 1,000 
is borrowed at 5 per cent, for thirty-five 
years; the total interest bill is £631 more 
when repayment is made in a lump sum at 
the end of the period than when gradual 
repayment of a fixed portion of the loan is 
made each year, so that the total liability 
is wiped out in thirty-five years. 

When is the Best Time to Borrow? 

This is, of course, a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer, but an illustration of what 
constitutes a good and a bad period for bor- 
rowing may be taken from past experi- 
ence in the inter- war years. Take, for 
example, two farmers who borrowed sub- 
stantial amounts in order to improve their 
properties — one in 1926-28 and in the other 
in HJ36-38. Farmer A, who borrowed in 
1926-28, will have had very much more diffi- 
culty in repaying his debt than Farmer B 
as farm prices fell in the early ’thirties, not 
only in absolute monetary terms, but also 


relative to his costs. Farmer B, who bor- 
rowed in 1936-38, found that the improved 
productive capacity of his property enabled 
him, thanks to the higher absolute and rela- 
tive farm prices in the ’forties, to repay his 
loan much more easily. 

What is the position to-day ? Although, as 
mentioned earlier, it is very difficult to fore- 
cast future price movements, farm prices 
at the present time are at a very high level 
relative to farm costs. Whatever happens 
in the future to the absolute level of farm 
prices, it is very likely that the present 
favourable relation between farm prices and 
farm costs will deteriorate (probably as a 
result of greater increases in farmers’ costs ; 
in the not-too-distant future. This will mean 
a reduction in the level of farmer’s in- 
comes, and hence it will become more diffi- 
cult to make repayments of debts. It seems 
therefore, under present circumstances, most 
advisable to reduce indebtedness as much as 
possible whilst farm incomes are still at 
their present high level. — F. H. Gruen, 
Economics Research Officer. 


Correction of Erosion in Orchard Land, 


When orchard soils have become eroded, their 
management is at fault. New planting on soils and 
slopes which are likely to erode should be on the 
contour, and cultivation always along the contour 
lines — ^never up and down the slope. 

The degree of erosion on an established orchard 
determines the control measures to be followed. 
It may be sufficiently serious to justify erection 
of contour banks. Before doing this, however, 
the orchardist is strongly advised to seek skilled 
advice. 

In less serious cases erosion may be checked 
by such practices as: 

I. Using the plough wherever possible instead 
of the cultivator. 


Numerous specimens of the plant “Salsify** 
(Tragopogon porrif olius) , a native of Europe, 
which has become naturalised in the eastern States 
of Australia, have been received recently by the 
New South Wales National Herbarium. 

Salsify is a stout biennial of the daisy family 
with rather conspicuous purple portions on the 


2. Directing all operations across the slope. 

3. Taking full advantage of the soil-holding 
abilities of a weed cover or green manure crop. 

4. Strip cultivation amongst young trees. 

Clean cultivation, with the frequent use of cul- 
tivators, forms a fine surface tilth which washes 
away very readily. In addition to removing 
the top soil, which is richest in plant food, erosion 
exposes a surface which is lacking in ability to 
absorb and retain moisture. — Division of Horti- 
culture. 

flowering heads. It is found mainly on waste 
land, but is not considered troublesome owing to 
the edible nature of both tap-root and leaves, the 
latter being sometimes used for salads. — R. H. 
Anderson, Chief Botanist. 


Best results cannot be secured when branding too hot.t Branding irons must be used when 

cattle unless the iron is properly heated and the really hot, otherwise much time is wasted, the 

correct touch exercised by the person branding. animal is caused unnecessary pain and a faulty 
A good fire is essential, but it is not wise to heat brand results. • 

brands in a forge as they are likely to become 
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Good Gardens must 
begin with Good 
Seeds 


And so must good crops, whether they 
be pasture, cereal or vegetable. Not only 
must the seed be of good germination 
but it must come from stock of proven 
parentage. 

That is why we maintain in continual 
operation a nrodern Seed Laboratory 
and extensive Trial Grounds, as well as 
Seed Farms. 

That is why farmers, growers and home 
gardeners almost invariably stress “Yates’ 
Reliable Seeds.” They know that no 
matter how up-to-date may be their 
cultivation methods, everything depends 
on the quality of the seed that is sown. 


Write for Yates’ Current Price List 
published monthly for farmers and 
commercial growers or ask your local 
Yates’ Distributor to quote you for 
the seed you require 


A// types of eropt are continually under 
inspection at our Trial Grounds 
and Seed Farms 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: G.P.O. Box 2707, Sydney Phone: M A 6771 
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Fruitgrowers / / / 

COOPER’S 

s SPERSUL^ 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR 

The Safer Sulphur Spray 

Cooper’s SPERSUL Is a sulphur powder which is readily dispersible in water and is the 
first really dispersible sulphur powder to be offered and should not be confused with 
the ordinary **wettable’* sulphurs vyhich have a relatively large particle size. 

The sulphur in Cooper's SPERSUL is in an extremely fine state of division and can 
rightly be claimed to be colloidal, as more than 90% of the particles are less than 2*5 
microns. It also has obvious advantages over the so-called colloidal sulphur pastes, being : 
{a) Much easier and less objectionable to handle. 

(b) More readily packed and stored. 

(c) Easier to measure and less wasteful than 

the usual colloidal Sulphur pastes. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is used for the prevention and control of various fungous diseases 
attacking Fruit Trees, Vines, Vegetables, and Flowers for which sulphur is normally 

recommended, such as : 

BLACK SPOT and POWDERY MILDEW of Pome Fruits, 

BROWN ROT of Stone Fruits, POWDERY MILDEW of 
Vines, LEAF MOULD of Tomatoes, POWDERY MILDEWS 
and RUSTS of Vegetables and Flowers. 

^ Cooper's SPERSUL may be used in combination with Lime Suiphur, Lead 
Arsenate, Nicotine, D. D. L, etc., but when using with Nicotine 
additional spreader should be used. 

(Available in 56-lb. drums and 7-lb bags from all Fruitgrowers* Associations, etc.) 
Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

William Cooper i Nephews (Aostrollo) Ply. limileii 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 
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PLANT DISEASES 


BLACK SPOT OF CITRUS 

In New South Wales Coastal Orchards. 


T. B. Kiely^ B.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 

BLACK SPOT u one of the more tenons diseases affecting citrus fruits in coastal 
orchards, where losses estimated at £70,000 in one year have been suffered. The 
condition is most serious on the late Valencia orange fruit, but lemons and grapefruit 
develop the disease to a less extent under Central Coast conditions. Mandarins and 
Washington Navel oranges are affected on the North Coast, where winter conditions are 
somewhat warmer at a time when these varieties are maturing their fruit. 


The disease occurs in China, Japan, For- 
mosa, India, the Philippine Islands, Java, 
Brazil, the Argentine, the U.S.S.R., South 
Africa and Australia. In this country it is 
restricted to the east coastal strip, and has 
not been observed or recorded on fruit from 
inland, low-rainfall citrus-growing areas. 

As the fruit on the northern side of the 
tree is the first to be affected with Black 
Spot, the disease can be readily distinguished 
from the Septoria Spot disease on citrus 
fruits of the inland areas, which it super- 
hcially resembles, as this latter condition is 
more serious on the south side of the tree. 

The disease is caused by a parasitic fun- 
gus the spores or ''seeds'" of which infect 
the rind of the fruit when it is quite young, 
the susceptible period extending from blos- 
soming until about five months later. The 
^pots do not appear until the fruits are 
maturing in the following spring. This de- 
lay between infection and disease develop- 
ment is the reason why the young fruits 
are sprayed during the period when they are 


susceptible to infection, in order to achieve 
control of the disease on the mature fruit. 

Symptoms of the Dbease. 

Spots occur very rarely on green orange 
leaves, but are observed moi-e frequently on 
lemon foliage (Fig. 5). When they do occur, 
the spots vary in size trom 1/16 to 1/8 inch 
in diameter, being sunken and visible from 
both sides of the leaf. Usually the leaves 
affected arc senile. 

Losses from this disease result from the 
develo])mcnt of spots on citrus fruits, par- 
ticularly on the Valencia orange, three types 
of spots being produced in the course of the 
development of the disease on unsprayed 
fruit. These types are referred to as Hard 
Spot, Freckle Spot and Spreading or Viru- 
lent Spot. They are sharply defined, and 
occur at different stages, depending on the 
advance of the season and the maturity of 
the rind of the fruit. 

Early in the spring Hard Spot lesions are 
produced (Fig. 1). These spots vary from 
about 1/16 to 1/8 inch in size, being at first 





Fig. I. — Mature Valencia 
Orange Fruits on which 
Hard Spott have 
Developed. 

Note the green ** halo ” 
around the restricted 
spots. The fruit was 
collected during 
September. 
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Fig. 2. — A Mature Eureka Lemon Fruit on which a Development 
of Freckie Spots has taken place. 

Later this was followed by the development of a 
■ virulent spot. 

circular and brown with a slight depression 
in the centre. Around the margin they are 
black in colour with a narrow, outer green 
ring. These spots do not increase greatly in 
size. The disease is not serious at this stage, 
as fruit-keeping quality is not aifected. 

Later in the spring as the rind becomes 
more mature, Freckle Spots develop (Fig.. 

2) . As many as fifty to several hundred 
separate deep-orange to brick-red spots ap- 
pear together on the surface of the rind 
exposed to the sun within two to four days. 
Spots of this type grow rapidly, usually 
reaching a size of Ya inch before turning 
brown in colour and ceasing to make any 
further noticeable growth. This stage of 
the disease greatly reduces the keeping 
quality of the fruit. 

When the rind is fully mature, with the 
onset of warmer conditions. Virulent Spot 
begins to appear both on unblemished fruit 
(Fig. 4) as well as on fruit with other types 
of spots developed earlier in the season (Fig. 

3) . This is the most serious form of the 
disease, as two-thirds of the fruit surface 
may be affected'* by the irregular growth of 
a single spot in four to five days. Affected 
fruit falls readily, and in orchards where 
protective spraying has not been adopted, 
half the crop has been known to drop within 
several days. 

Conditions Influencing the Development of the 
Disease. 

Conditions most favourable for the de- 
velopment of Black Spot from it^ latent or 


dormant condition, are hot days accom- 
panied by dry winds in spring and early 
summer as the rind of the fruit is approach- 
ing maturity. The most rapid development 
of spots on the mature fruit occurs at 87 
deg. Fahr. Where such weather conditions 
coincide with the peak maturity of the fruit,, 
a Black Spot epidemic in its most severe 
form occurs. I-ater in the summer the rind 
of some crops of Valencias commences to 
re-green. After this has occurred, very little 
further Black Spot development takes place. 

Many things can and do influence the time 
and extent of the peak maturity of Valencia 
fruit, and so affect the severity of the dis- 
ease. Trees of full vigour, recently skeleton- 
ized trees, young as compared with old trees, 
trees with a southern aspect and trees on 
heavier soils or where supplementary irriga- 
tion is practised in the spring, all mature 
their maincrop fruit later in the season and 
so tend to escape Black Spot development. 
In fact, with fruit on young trees, re-green- 
ing of the rind often occurs in early sum- 
mer before the date of peak maturity of the 
fruit. Despite the presence of adequate 
dormant infections in the rind of this fruit, 
no Black Spot development occurs. 

Latent Infection of Citrus Leaves. 

Although spots on the leaves of orange, 
lemon and grapefruit trees growing under 
central coastal conditions are normally un- 
common, it has been demonstrated that each 
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of these leaves harbours a great number of 
latent or dormant infections of the Black 
Spot fungus, which are invisible to the 
unaided eye. These infections do not im- 
pair or harm the function of the green leaves 
on the tree, but later, when the leaves are 
shed, and decay, the latent infections serve 
as a most important source of infection of 
the disease on both new foliage growth and 
immature fruit. 

It has been shown that these invisible in- 
fections occur not only in the leaves on trees 
on which fruit, at maturity, develops Black 
Spot year after year, but also within the 
leaves on young trees the fruit of which 
normally remains free from Black Spot. 
Even yearling citrus trees raised in coastal 


Development commences from the dormant 
infections that were present within the green 
leaves. This particular type of spore takes 
about three months to mature. During that 
period special conditions are necessary if 
the spores of the Black Spot fungus are to 
ripen. The leaf litter must be frequently 
moistened ihoroughly either by rain or by 
heavy dews. 

In those inland districts where these con- 
ditions do not normally occur during the 
several months prior to the setting of the 
new-season's crop, the causal fungus can- 
not survive, and the disease does not occur. 

In contrast to the spores of the Black 
Spot fungus formed in the di.seased spots 
on the fruit, the spores formed on the dead 




Fig. 4.-' Valencia Orange 
Fruits showing Early 
{left) and Later Stage 
{right) Developments ot 
Virulent Spot. 


nurseries harbour the dormant infections 
in their apparently healthy green leaves. 

Sources of Infection. 

It was thought formerly that spores of 
the Black Spot fungus washed down through 
the trees from spots developing on mature 
Valencia fruit, constituted the main source 
of infection of the disease. Removal of the 
entire main crop fruit in an isolated orchard 
just before the setting of the new season’s 
fruit, however, did not give any reduction 
of the disease the following year. This in- 
dicated that other more important sources 
of infection were available to attack the 
young fruit. 

It was discovered that when citrus leaves 
drop from trees at any time of the year 
under central coast conditions, an enormous 
quantity of spores ot another stage of Black 
Spot fungus develops on the dead leaves. 


leaves are carried about in the air currents 
and so are able to spread the infection over 
a wide area. 

In addition to leaves of citrus, leaves 
of quite a number of bush shrubs have 
been shown to harbour the latent infections 
in an invisible form. Loiter as their leaves 
die, these plants also provide air-borne in- 
fection to citrus orchards. The native host 
plants are the Waratah, the wild Sarsa- 
parilla, the Turpentine tree, the Christmas 
Rush and the Red-flowering Bottlebrush. 
Latent infections have been demonstrated 
also in the leaves of camellias, magnolias 
and the bu.sh orchid. 

The alternate host plants are not regarded 
nearly as important sources of infection as 
the dead citrus leaves ; moreover, their pre- 
sence makes the eradication of the disease 
virtually impossible. 
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Life Cycle of the Black Spot Disease. 

It will be observed from a study of the 
life cycle of the fungal parasite (Fig. 6) 
that its wind-borne spores (ascospores) in- 
fect not only the new season's fruit, but also 



Fig. 5. — Green Leaves of Eureka Lemon showing the 
Development of Black Spots, viewed from the 
Dorsal Surface. 

Leaves of Valencia I Washington Navel Orange rarely 
show spots. 

establish latent infections in the current sea- 
son's spring and autumn foliage growth. 
Adoption of control measures to protect 


the young fruit in October has little or no 
effect on leaf infections which occur during 
September and March. Consequently an 
abundance of spores is always available in 
the orchard whether preventive measures 
are adopted or not. 

This has been the experience of citrus 
orchardists, some of whom have sprayed for 
this disease yearly for the past twelve years 
with highly satisfactory results, yet even now 
an omission to apply the recommended pro- 
gramme results in serious Black Spot de- 
velopment on the mature fruit the following 
summer. 



0? yOlWO UAVtS ' ■■■ ■ " MOMTMS 


Fig. 6.— The Complete Cycle of Infection showing the Parts 
Played by the Wind-borne Ascospores and the 
Water-borne Pycnidiospores. 


Export of Fruit to Indonesia. 


The Indonesian Government has agreed to accept 
the pre-war conditions for admission of fruit 
from Queensland, New South Wales and Western 
Australia, according to W. M. Came, Super- 
visor, Fresh Fruit Exports, Department of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. 

These conditions require a precooling of ex- 
port fruit during at least seventeen days, at 
a temperature of 37 degrees Fahr. or lower, or 
that the fruit be so stored before discharge from 
a refrigerated steamer. Fruit carried by ships 
without refrigeration, either in holds or on deck. 


or by air, must be precooled for the full period 
specified. 

Deck cargoes not precooled, in transit to 
other countries via Indonesian ports, are subject 
to inspection. If infected fruit is found, such 
deck cargoes may be prohibited in future. 

The minimum periods of precooling accepted 
for fruit carried by refrigerated ships before 
the war were: for New South Wales, 8 days; 
Queensland, lo days; and for Western Australia, 
12 days. 


Considerable blossom damage has occurred in the 
Batlow district this season owing to thrips infes- 
tation of pome fruits. It is believed that fruit- 
setting will be affected, and this following on a 
generally light blossoming indicates the prospect 
of a light apple crop this season. 

20 


The thrips population built up very quickly at 
early blq^soming but then appeared to be checked 
to a certain extent by cold weather conditions. 
Growers in the later portions of the district are 
expected to suffer the greatest • losses, although 
many have applied DDT emulsionSl* (.i per cent.) 
with excellent results. — Divikon of HoFflTCULTURE. 
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TWICE THE WOOD! 
HALF THE MANPOWER! 



The Hargan’s 

(Patented) Mobile Saw Outfit 

Easily handled by ONE Man 


Of vastly superior design, possessing many economical in operation, the Hargan^s 

^ ingenious features, this sturdy engine-driven Mobile Saw will take up to a 36 in. saw. 

saw will quickly cut through trees and logs Twin Vee-belt drive transmits the power 

up to 36 in. diameter. Quickly adjustable to the saw flexibily yet positively. Patent 

for vertical, horizontal, or diagonal cutting, *• Gimbal ring and saddle ” mounting gives 

the Hargan’s Mobile Saw can be used for adjustable balance and retains the saw on 

a variety of tasks on your property. the game plane throughout the cut. 

Powered by a British-built engine, which minimising power and effort required, 

provides great power yet is extremely Easily handled by one man. 

Superior exclusive features: 

^ HARD SERVICE. Tubular steel construction combines both strength and lightness. 

• TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. Efficient weather protection ensures trouble- 
free operation. 

• ONE-MAN OPERATION. Adjustable balance reduces fatigue, increases output 
and makes one-man operation easy. 

• FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION. Angular, vertical or horizontal cuts are easily 
negotiated. Patent gimbal ring and saddle, and the elimination of crossing V belts, 
give ** Hargan's " additional features of operating efficiency. 

WriU to-day for full particulars 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10 - 14 . Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 

Brancliea alt 18 Baylia Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Liamore; 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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CAULIFLOWERS 
with a Fine Reputation 


WHITE QUEEN (Rumsey’s 12 weeks) 


ounce. 

10/6 

lib. 

35/. 

1 lb. 
110/- 

RUMSEYSNOW (3-3J months) 

... 

10/6 

32/6 

100/. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND (3 months) 


10/6 

35/. 

110/- 

HAWKESBURY SOLID WHITE (3i-4 months) 


8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

NUGGET (4 months) 


8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

CLEMENTS FIVE MONTHS 


8/6 

28/6 

90/. 

PHENOMENAL MAINCROP (6 months) 


7/6 

25/. 

80/- 

LATE METROPOLE (7-8 months) 


8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

All Excellent Strains and Outstanding 

Varieties 

(Postage paid) 


SWEDE 

Improved Purple Top (Special stock) 

TURNIP 

9d. 

1/8 

5/2 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


Seeds may be sent C.O.D. 
if convenient for you 


331 Church Street, Parramatta 

P.O. Box 74 UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mail 
Service 


The New «M.V.» Roller 
elML- Spray Plant 


Can b« tuppliad to lit althar ttaal drum 
or woodan cask 

Write to-day for full particulars 


Specially designed for 
Vegetable Growers 
and Orchardists . . . 

ntansiva study by our axparts hava 
rasuitad in tha production of this 
axcaptional spray. Extremely light 
and portable, it is easily handled 
on steep slopes. You can wheel it where 
you want it. Labour and fatigue are 
minimised because a large area may 
be worked from each position in which 
the plant is placed. With a pressure 
of 250 lb. per square inch, it is tha most 
efficient spray ever made. The ^ inch 
diameter hose is vary easy to handle 
and coil without kinking. 


"S';;;:- moffat virtue itd. 

Manufacturers, Engineers, Machiixery Merchants 

Epsom Road, Roiebery, N.$.W. Magellan Street, Usmore, N.S.W. Moffat-VIrtue (Q'Id.) Pty. Ltd. 


Telegrams: 
Virtue/’ Sydney 


295 Wipkkam Street, Brisbane; Margaret Street, Toowoomba, and at Longreach, Q*ld. 
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WHIPTAIL OF CAULIFLOWER 


Control by the Use of Ammonium Molybdate and Sodium Molybdate* 

{Concluded from Vol. 59, page 630.) 

E. J. Waring, B.Sc.Agr., Agronomist, R. D. Wilson, M.Sc., M.Sc.Agr., Plant 
Pathologist, and N. S. Sittrlow, B.Sc.Agr., Agronomist. 

THIS article deab with experiments and observations which have been carried out during 
the 1947 and 1948 seasons in the central coast area of New South Wales, using ammonium 
molybdate and sodium molybdate for the prevention and cure of whiptail. 

The first portion, which appeared in the December issue, dealt with the economic 
importance of the disease, its symptoms, factors influencing its occurrence, and with 
triak conducted in co-operation with growers. 

This concluding section describes the effects of field and seed-bed applications 
of molybdenum compounds by growers and at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, and 
includes a discussion and summary of the experiments and observations. 


Field Applications by Growers. 

Following advice given by one or other of 
the writers to growers whose crops were 
showing symptoms of interveinal chlorosis 
indicative of the early stages of whiptail, 
six growers treated all or part of their crops 
with ammonium molybdate during the past 
season. In the case of two of the crops, one 
of the writers (E.J.W.) personally assisted 
in^the application of the ammonium molyb- 
date and in these two cases some untreated 
plants were left as a check. The growers 
who applied the material to their crops are 
shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. — Growers Who Applied Ammonium 
Molybdate to Crops After Transplanting. 


Grower. 

Area 

Treated. 

Rate of 
Ammonium 
Molybdate 
per Acre. 

Method of Application 

M. J. Smith, : 

Corn wallis, 
Windsor. 

Acres. 

4 

lb. 

li 

Mixed with super- 
phosphate and ap- 
plied as a side- 
dressing. Two bags* 
of superphospate 
per acre. 

C. de Kantzow, 
Pitt Town, 
Windsor. 

5 1 

2 

Dissolved in water 
and applied with a 
sheep drenching 

gun. 

W. Wilinott, 
Tennyson. 

X 


do do 

S. Carmagnola, 
Canley Vale. 

I 

X 

Dissolved in water 
and applied with a 
small bottle. 

J. Porrok, 

Fairfield West. 

1 

I 

do do 

P. Chulman, 

St, John’s Park 


X 

Dissolved in water 
and * applied by 
means of a watering 
can. 


X big » 187 lb. 


In Mr. Smith’s crop most of the plants 
were showing slight symptoms of interveinal 
chlorsis on some of the fully-developed 
leaves, but none of the central leaves showed 
any edge burn at the time of application of 
the superphosphate-ammonium molybdate. 
A small section of this crop was left un- 
treated, and almost every plant in this un- 
treated section developed symptoms of whip- 
tail, whereas no treated plant became 
affected. 

In Mr. de Kantzow’s crop, nearly all the 
plants were stunted and the interveinal areas 
of the larger leaves were yellowish-green in 
colour. A few plants had developed whip- 
tail and the smaller inside leaves of some of 
the plants showed a burning of the edges 
before the solution of ammonium molyb- 
date was applied. Within a week the treated 
plants had shown a remarkable improvement 
in colour, the leaves becoming a healthy 
green and there being an absence of edge 
burn on all newly-formed centre leaves. In 
a small untreated section of this crop, in the 
same period of a week, the leaf colour did 
not change to a healthy green and the 
developing centre leaves continued to show- 
edge burn. Later, some of the untreated 
plants showed some natural recovery and 
improvement in colour, but at harvest over 
60 per cent, of these untreated plants were 
recorded as severely affected with whiptail^ 
whilst none of the treated plants had shown 
any further sign of the disease after apply- 
ing the solution of ammonium molybdate. 

Mr. Wilmott’s crop was so .severely af- 
fected with whiptail when inspected about 
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and a half months after planting, that 
he" intended ploughing it in, and he under- 
took to treat it, more with the idea of sav- 
ing the remaining 30 or 40 per cent, of 
lightly-affected plants, than of curing the 
whole planting. Almost every plant in the 
paddock had at least one disfigured leaf. 
After treatment, all except a few plants com- 
pletely recovered, made healthy new growth 
and were successfully marketed. 

In the case of the crops treated by Messrs. 
Carmagnola and Porrok, at Canley Vale and 
Fairfield West respectively, about a quarter 
of the plants in both crops were showing a 
yellowing of the intervcinal areas of the 
leaves, edge burn of the inner leaves and, 
in some of the more advanced cases, some 
of the leaves had developed into the typical 
^Vhiptail’’ form. Within two weeks after 
treatment in both crops, the yellow colour 
had disappeared from all except a few of 
the older outer leaves and all new centre 
(growth was healthy and free from any sign 
of edge burn. 

Mr. Chulman's crop of about 1,400 plants 
had only one healthy plant in it when treated. 
All other plants were showing severe inter- 
veinal chlorosis and the centre leaves were 
showing edge burn. After treatment all 
new centre growth was healthy and within 
about three weeks all leaves except an occa- 
sional outside leaf were a dark-green colour. 

Treatment of Severely-affected Plants. 

With the object of determining whether 
the application of molybdenum would cure 
severely whiptailed plants, eight such plants 
on the property of Mr. S. Carmagnola, Can- 
ley Vale, were treated with one fluid ounce 
of solution containing 0.2 grams (about 
1/140 ounce) of ammonium molybdate 
( A. R. grade). The solution was applied to 
the soil at the base of the plants 'on 30th 
April, 1948. An additional five similarly 
affected plants were marked and left un- 
treated. The thirteen plants selected for 
this experiment were all showing yellowing 
of the interveinal areas of the old leaves, 
severe whiptail of the leaves in the '‘middle 
position'* and a very severe edge burn of 
the "centre leaves." The green leaf tissue 
on all of the central leaves had almost com- 
pletely disappeared, leaving a centre com- 
posed of little more than midribs. 

When inspected on 17th May, seventeen 
days later, all the eight treated plants were 
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showing evidence of recovery by the pro- 
duction of healthy new growth in the centre. 
Further inspections made on 21st June and 
6th July showed that the recovery in treated 
plants continued and at the last inspection on 
6th July all the treated plants showed no 
trace of whiptail except on some of the outer 
leaves. The treated plants though quite 
healthy (with the exception of these outer 
leaves) were showing evidence of the set- 
back they experienced earlier by the fact 
that they were not as large as nearby un- 
treated plants which had never been affected 
with whiptail. 

Xhc five untreated plants were now all 
much smaller than the eight treated plants. 
They were still severely whiptailed and the 
centre leaves were still showing severe edge 
burn. 

Seed-bed Applications by Growers. 

Following a suggestion by one of the 
writers ( R.D.W. ) in 1947 to Mr. J. G. 
McDonald, of Ace Farm Supplies I’ty. Ltd., 
the latter supplied a Windsor grower, Mr. J. 
Stubbs, with a small quantity of ammonium 
molybdate for a seed-bed application. Mr. 
Stubbs in 1947 treated a small area of his 
seed-bed with the material dissolved in water 
and watered on to the plants, at the rate of 
about J/4 oz. per square yard. A row of 
plants from the treated portion of the seed- 
bed and a row of untreated plants were both 
given a heavy dressing of sulphate of am- 
monia, which, in Mr. Stubbs' experience on 
his land, will almost always induce whip- 
tail. Mr. Stubbs reported to the writers that 
none of the plants which had received am- 
monium molybdate in the seed-bed developed 
whiptail, whereas every plant from the main 
untreated section of the seed-bed which, 
after transplanting, had also received the 
heavy sulphate of ammonia application, de- 
veloped whiptail so severely that no market- 
able curds were produced. 

In 1948, Mr. Stubbs and several other 
growers in the Windsor district and also 
Mr. A. Grimaldi, of Wetherill Park, made 
applications of solutions of ammonium 
molybdate to cauliflower plants in the seed- 
bed, the rates ranging from ounce to i/io 
ounce of the chemical per square yard of 
seed-bed. Mr. Stubbs in the past season 
treated gll except a few hundred of his 
seedlings with ammonium molybdate. All 
the treated seedlings grew well but the un- 
treated seedlings were conspioMous in the 
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AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Is giving 

BIGGER PROFITS 
GREATER YIELDS 


Pasture top-dressing 

Vegetables and fodder crops 

» 

Orchards and home gardens 



Get Full Particulars To-day from : 


LIMING has many advantages 

★ Sweetens acid or sour soils ★ better results from fertilizers 
it helps clovers build nitrogen Tk builds soil fertility 

if helps formation of humus ^ improves soil texture and drainage 

Write to-doy for free descriptive booklet 


“SOUTHERN » 
Gives you 

High quality finely ground 
Convenient paper bags 
Lime spreading service 
Low prices 

Efficient friendly service 


Carbonate of Lime BERRIMA 

Available in bags or in bulk or spread 
direct on your farm by "SOUTHERN** 
Lime Spreaders. Two grades — "Agricul- 
tural ** and " Fine *’ for special stock and 
poultry food requirements, etc. Does not 
"burn** crops or grasses. " SOUTHERN** 
Lime can be applied at any time — safely. 


Southern Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrima 47 


BERRIMA P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 


ei^lIsh CLIFFORD 



TILLER 


Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 

to r 


In 16' or IT widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-strolce fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 


634 Harris Street, SYDNEY 


PTY. LTD. 
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From Brisbane to Perth 
HOLDEN wins enthusiastic Praise 


Holden'8 Good Looks wH 

The colour combinations of Holdens 
body and luxurious interior have been 
carefully planned by styling engineers, 
resulting in a car of unusual beauty and 
character. Holden is low slung and 
handsome — its beauty of design will be 
modern for years to come. In head room, 
leu room and seating width, Holden 
compares favourably with the largest 
sedans . . there’s comfortable room lof 
five or six ... and the built-in luggage 
compartment has a big capacity for lug- 
gage and ‘etceteras’ without encroaching 
on passenger room. 

ir an /lUt CiUEP ‘5* Ww 




^ Economy 

6-cyiinder 21 h.p. ovcrhMd°^i 
“ rapecialjy nofewwhv “S'nc 

h«gh Pow«.to.weTeht of 

Holden is fast it hf® 

and it’s economic^. ^ acceleration 

Melbourne “Herald” 
writer said “. . .. lS'® motoring 

tough 86.milc test route llrr"^ ^ 

How 

Holden s ° 

*sign gives greater Acrobilt 

!« 'owercenS" and 
Its “dependent '‘’•th 


«67S , 


f’fus Soles 
Tax 




V 






HOLDEN 


Australia’s Own Car 


2Q45J 


GENERAL MOTORS- HOLDEN’S LIMITED 

BRISBANE SYDNEY MELBOURNE . ADELAIDE . PERTH 

^j^BBNERA1JMOTORS-HOLD|EN|^I-^^ 
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paddock not long after transplanting by 
their yellowish-green colour. Most of these 
untreated plants developed mild symptoms 
of whip tail. 

In crops grown by Messrs. A. Brown and 
A. Grimaldi, of Pitt Town and Wetherill 
Park respectively, and treated whilst in the 
seed-bed with a solution of ammonium 
molybdate (rates 1/5 oz. per square yard 
of seed-bed in each case) a trace only of 
whiptail developed, though both crops were 
planted in land which in previous years had 
been notorious for the production of whip- 
tail affected cauliflowers. 


Seed-bed Treatment Experiment at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 

During 1948, an experiment was carried 
out under controlled conditions at Ilawkes- 
burv Agricultural College to test the value 
of seed-bed applications of sodium molyb- 
date in preventing whiptail. Five rates of 
the chemical were used, viz., 1-40, 1-20, 1-10, 
1-5 and 2-5 oz. ])er square yard of seedbed. 
Seedlings from the treated seed-beds and 
from untreated seed-beds were planted out, 
half into soil to which sulphur at the rate of 
300 11). per acre had been applied and half on 
to soil which had not been treated with sul- 
pluir. Where there were sufficient seedlings, 
fifty plants from each treatment were 
planted out together with three lots of fifty 
untreated plants. Results of this experiment 
arc shown in tables 3 and 4. 


Tahle a. — Sced-bed Treatment Experiment at 
nawkcs])ury Agricultural College. 


Rate of Application of Sodium Molybdate in 
Ounces per Sfpiare Yard of Secd-bed.* 


Soil 


Treatment. | 

0 

1 

1 

0 



0 i 




iXi 

iT) 


T<> 

T 



No Sulphur ... 

•jVt 

0 

•JTT 


n 

0 

^0 

A 

u 

Sulphur 

4 



1 

0 

0 

9 




1 ITS 

TT 1 


! ST 

¥ir 

a'K 

t: 


* Treatments given in order in which the plants were placed 
in the field. 


t Numerator — number of whiptail affected plants. 
Denominator — total number of plants in plot. 


Tajile 4. — Summary of the Results in Table 3— 
Seed-bed Treatment Experiment. 


Soil j 

Treatment. 

Molybdenum. 

No 

Molybdenum. 

Totals. 

No Sulphur ... 

Sulphur 

tA 

N 

JT 

• .vv 


tSr 

54 

Totals 





Effect of Applications of Molybdenum Materials 
on Plants in the Seed-bed. 

It has been observed that the relatively 
heavy rates of application of sodium molyb- 
date or ammonium molybdate which have 
been made to seedlings in the seed-bed fre- 
quently result in the production of a blue 
colour in the stems and leaves. 7 'his blue 
colour is particularly evident in the stems, 
where it persists for some time after the 
plants have been put out in the field. A few 
tests have shown that large doses of l oz. 
or more per square yard of sodium molyb- 
date or ammonium molybdate can be sup- 
plied to seedlings without lasting ill effect. 

J f applications are made when the plants are 
very small there is a danger of producing 
a stunting which persists until the plants are 
put out in the field and, for this reason, the 
application should be deferred until the seed- 
lings are well grown. Molybdenum is taken 
up ra])idly by cauliflower seedlings and about 
a week before transplanting appears to be 
an ideal time for application. 

Sources of Molybdenum for Commercial Use. 

(Jf the molybdenum, materials at present 
available on the local market and which are 
suitable for use for the control of whiptail, 
the cheaj)cst and most satisfactory aj)pear 
to be: — 

( T ) A crude sodium molybdate contain- 
ing about 43 per cent, of pure sodium 
molybdate, and retailing at about 5s. 6d. 
per lb., and 

(2) Pure ammonium molybdate, for 
which the retail price in Sydney is about 
21s. 6d. per lb. 

The molybdenum content of the crude 
sodium molybdate is about one-third of that 
of the pure ammonium molybdate. The 
crude sodium molybdate dissolves very 
easily in cold w'ater except for a certain 
amount of insoluble residue, which consists 
mainly of sand. The ammonium molybdate 
is somewhat more difficult to dissolve in 
cold water. One disadvantage of the crude 
.sodium molybdate is that, if left exposed 
to the air, it take up moisture and tends 
to set in a hard mass somewhat in the same 
manner as cement. 

There may be other suitable sources of 
molybdenum available on the local mar- 
ket of which the writers have not heard ; 
if so, they would be interested to have 
information from the manufacturers or 
distributors. 
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It is possible that one or more of the 
makers of mixed fertilisers will produce a 
fertiliser mixture for cauliflowers contain- 
ing a suitable quantity of molybdenum 
material but, at the time of writing the 
authors have no information of any such 
molybdenised fertiliser. 

Discntsion. 

The observations and experiments re- 
corded in this article, added to the evidence 
submitted by Davies and Mitchell * in New 
Zealand and by Hewitt and Jones^ who, 
working at the Long Ashton Research Sta- 
tion in England, produced the main symp- 
toms of whiptail in cauliflowers grown in 
sand culture when all known essential ele- 
ments were supplied except molybdenum, 
leave little doubt that the main cause of 
the disease is an inadequate supply of 
molybdenum. In acid soils, this element 
tends to be less available to the plants than 
in neutral or alkaline soils, and this ex- 
plains why, in most cases, the addition of 
lime or dolomite to the soil will prevent 
whiptail. Other factors such as the variety, 
the type and quantity of nitrogen fertiliser 
and soil aeration appear to influence the 
incidence and severity of the disease. 

The outstanding reaction of whiptail- 
affected plants which have been treated 
with solutions of sodium molybdate or am- 
monium molybdate is that all new central 
growth produced after treatment is healthy 
and free from edge burn. This means that 
no whiptail leaves are produced after treat- 
ment, except those developing from cen- 
tral leaves showing edge burn at the time 
of treatment. Other reactions which follow 
treatment are the disappearance of oxidis- 
ing materials from the interveinal areas of 
mottled leaves, as reported by Wilson and 
Waring", and the development of a healthy 
green colour on such leaves. 

As far as control of the disease in com- 
mercial crops is concerned, the easiest and 
cheapest method of control is undoubtedly 
the application of solutions of soluble 
molybdenum compounds to the plants in the 
seed-bed. Molybdenum is required by plants 
in such small amounts that such a method 
should provide the cauliflower plant with 
sufficient molybdenum for its whole life. 
Whilst this method has. in the few cases 
in which it has been tested, given very sat- 
isfactory results, the appearance of a few 
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whiptail-affected plants in two crops grown 
from plants which had received the seed-bed 
treatment suggests that the treatment may 
not always be completely effective. Pos- 
sibly the best procedure for growers on 
whiptail-liable soils is to apply sodium 
molybdate or ammonium molybdate to- 
plants in the seed-bed and, should any 
symptoms of the interveinal chlorosis appear 
in the plants in the field, to make a further 
application to such affected plants. 

In the seed-bed treatment experiment at 
Hawkcsbury Agricultural College, 1-40 
ounce of sodium molybdate per square yard 
of seed-bed appeared to be as effective as 
any of the higher rates, but this small- 
scale experiment needs repeating before any 
reliable conclusions can be drawn as to the 
best seed-bed application rate. 

In various experiments reported earlier 
in this paper, lb. per acre of sodium 
molybdate applied directly to plants in the 
field proved effective in curing affected 
plants or in preventing the development of 
whiptail. In one small experiment (not re- 
ported above) applications of ammonium 
molybdate at the rate of 0.025 grams per 
plant ( about lb- per acre) and also 
sodium molybdate at the same rate, resulted 
in the disappearance of oxidising materials 
from the interveinal areas of chlorotic 
leaves within three days, and the develop- 
ment of a healthy green leaf colour within 
a week. This suggests that this rate (J 4 
lb. per acre) applied in solution directly 
to the base of the plant is adequate for the 
cure of affected plants. Further experi- 
ments may show that even lesser quantities 
applied in this manner are effective. 

No harmful effects on the plants have 
been noted following the application of 
sodium molybdate or ammonium molyb- 
date at rates up to 4 lb. per acre and, on 
the results of the experiments so far car- 
ried out, it is suggested that, until further 
evidence is secured, i lb. per acre of am- 
moniurn molybdate or the equivalent amount 
of sodium molybdate would be a suitable 
rate of application to plants in the field. 
In most cases, rates in excess of this are 
unlikely^ to produce better growth of the 
cauliflowers and excessively high rates may 
even be harmful to the plants. 
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Recommendatioiu for the Control of Whiptaii. 

In localities where whiptaii does not 
occur and on most soils which have been 
treated with lime or dolomite at rates of 
a ton or more per acre within the preced- 
ing two years, the use of molybdenum 
materials will probably be of no value to 
the crop. In those areas where whiptaii 
occurs and where the application of lime 
or dolomite does not give eflfective control 
of the disease or where it is not desired to 
use lime or dolomite, molybdenum materials 
are recommended. The use of sodium 
molybdate or ammonium molybdate is a 
cheaper method of controlling the disease 
than the application of lime or dolomite to 
the soil and, moreover, there are cauliflower- 
growing localities where potatoes are also 
an important crop. The addition of alka- 
line materials such as lime or dolomite to 
the soil is liable to increase the amount of 
common scab in potato crops subsequently 
grown in the land. 

As indicated earlier, it is thought that 
the most suitable material to use is either 
a crude form of sodium molybdate manu- 
factured by a Newcastle firm and contain- 
ing about 43 per cent, pure sodium molyb- 
<latcr or pure ammonium molybdate. 

The easiest method of applying the 
material is to make an application to the 
seed-bed. One ounce of pure ammonium 
molybdate or 3 ozs. of the crude (43 per 
cent.) sodium molybdate are recommended 
for each ten square yards of seed-bed. The 
materials are dissolved in water and diluted 
so that each square yard of sced-bed re- 
ceives a gallon of the solution. The solu- 
tion should be applied one to two weeks be- 
fore transplanting. 

The crude sodium molybdate dissolves 
readily in cold water, but the ammonium 
molybdate, which is usually sold in the form 
of large lumps, is best dissolved in hot 
water. This latter material will, however, 
dissolve quickly in cold water if the lumps 
are reduced to a powder by grinding. 

Should no seed-bed application have been 
made, or should symptoms of the intervei- 
nal chlorosis appear in spite of a seed-bed 
treatment, the plants should be treated in 
the field by applying i lb. ammonium^iolyb- 
date or 3 lb. crude sodium molybdate per 
acre. The best method of applying the 
material to plants fn the field so as to 


secure a quick recovery of affected plants 
is to water a solution around the base of 
each plant or pour the solution into the 
centre of the plant so that it runs down 
to the ground at the base of the plant. 
A satisfactory method of preparing the 
solution is to dissolve i lb. pure ammonium 
molybdate or 3 lb. crude (43 per cent.) 
sodium molybdate in 40 gallons of water 
in a 44-gallon drum. This solution can 
then be applied by means of a knapsack 
spray or with a watering can at the rate 
of fluid ounces per plant. 

In some cases, in order to secure a more 
even distribution of the material, it may 
be desirable to increase the amount of solu- 
tion per plant, with a corresponding re- 
duction in strength. Where a sheep-drench- 
ing gun connected with a tank carried on 
the l)ack is used, 1 lb. of ammonium molyb- 
date or 3 11). of the crude (43 per cent.) 
sodium molybdate is dissolved in 10 gal- 
lons of water and 10 c.cs (one-third fluid 
ounce approx.) applied to each plant. 
Where a strong solution like this is ap- 
plied it is advisable to water within twenty- 
four hours in order to wash the material 
off the leaves and down to the plant roots. 

A solution of ammonium molybdate or 
sodium molybdate can also be applied by 
introducing it slowly into the intake side 
of the irrigation system, but a larger appli- 
cation rate would then be advisable as a 
proportion of the material will not be 
reached by the plant roots. 

Where water supplies are inadequate or 
where a side dressing of fertiliser is being 
made, it may be more convenient to mix 
the material with fertiliser and apply it in 
this manner. Until rain falls after such 
an application, or, until the crop is watered, 
the molybdenum will not be available to 
the plant, and it is because of the more 
rapid results following a “liquid"’ applica- 
tion that the former is preferred to a 
“dry” application. The ‘‘dry” method (i.e., 
mixed with fertiliser), however, probably 
involves less additional labovir, especially 
where a fertiliser side dressing is being 
made in any case. 

Summary. 

The whiptaii disease of cauliflowers as its 
occurs in the central coast area of New 
South Wales is described and experiments 
carried out in 1947 and 1948 involving the 
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field application of sodium molybdate and 
ammonium molybdate are reported. 

These experiments have provided evi- 
dence that whiptail can be prevented or 
cured by the application of either sodium 
molybdate or ammonium molybdate. 

The easiest method of control appears 
to be to water the seedlings in the seed- 
bed with a solution of a soluble molyb- 
denum compound one to two weeks before 
transplanting. For the present, until fur- 
ther investigations are made, a rate of 
i/io oz. ammonium molybdate or 3/10 oz. 
crude (43 per cent.) sodium molybdate is 
recommended for each square yard of seed- 
bed. 

For field applications after transplanting 
it is recommended that i lb. ammonium 
molybdate or 3 lb. crude (43 per cent.) 
sodium molybdate be applied to each acre. 
The most effective method of securing a 
quick intake of the material is to dissolve 
it in water and apply to the base of each 
plant. In many cases, however, it may be 
found easier to mix the material with ordi- 
nary fertiliser and apply it as a side dress- 
ing. 
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organic phosphate E. 605 were used as sprays and 
dusts in varying concentrations. 

Demonstration plots were also established at 
Ashford and Texas. • 
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Illustrated — 

The HOWARD STANDARD 
* TWELVE*' — Twin cylin- 
der 12 /i.p., Water-cooled 
Model 



HOWARD ROTARY TILLAGE 


fn one operation the Howard Rotary Hoe, under normal conditions 
produces an enriched, well-aerated, moisture-conserving seed bed of ideal 
tilth, incomparably better than that obtained in several operations with 
conventional ploughs and harrows. 

Hardpan is eliminated, weeds eradicated, cut up and mixed intimately 
with the soil thus forming a valuable humus. Get the facts I Write to 
the N.S.W. Distributors today; 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY on all these models:— HO ward STAN- 
DARD -TWELVE,” HOWARD -CUB.*' and HOWARD - FORDSON.” 


YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

{Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 

36-40 Parramatta Road. Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352 G.P.O. LA 5081 
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RECORD MILCH GOAT YIELD. 
Under Official Test. 

FIRST AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION OVER 4000 Ib. 


I. W. Scott, H.D.A., H.D.D. Special Dairy Officer (Hera Kecoraing). 


FOR the first time in Aostralia a milch goat, under official recording, has produced 
more than 4,000 Ib. milk in 365 days. 

This record yield— 4,192.5 Ib. milk, 3.9 per cent test; 164.01 Ib. butter-fat — 
was produced by ^^Rockalpine Marietta,’’ owned by Mr. Thebridge, of Bankstown. 


Over the nine months* official recording 
period “Rockalpine Marietta** produced 
3,040.2 lb. milk of 4.0 per cent, test ; 120.9 Ih. 
butter-fat. Mr. Thebridge realised that this 
animal was an outstanding one and he con- 
tinued recording her for the full 365 days. 
At the completion of this test “Rockalpine** 
was only 26 months old. 

Each month during the recording this goat 
produced over 10 lb. of milk daily, lowest 
production being lo.i lb. and best daily milk 
production 12.8 lb. With the exception of 
orfe month, her records were established on 
three times a day milking. 

The Part Played by Feeding. 

During her record she was fed on a daily 
ration consisting of 3 lb. lucerne chaflF, plus 
4.8 lb. of concentrates consisting mainly of 
oats with a proportion of bran and linseed 
meal added. 

Branches of native trees were hung up 
for the evening and morning milkings and 
‘‘Rockalpine Marietta** was herded in the 
scrub for one hour daily with other does. 

Coarse roughage such as leaves and native 
shrubs appears to be an essential item of the. 
goats* diet and they always seem to do much 
better where ample supplies of these are 
available. Ample clean fresh drinking water 
and good lucerne hay are also essentials of 
high production. In the case of lucerne 
chaff, this was amply demonstrated during 
this animars record, where her yield in- 


creased by pounds when really prime chaff 
became available. 

Mr. Thebridge is to be commended on 
the splendid effort of this animal. 

Influence of Official Recording on Goat Yields* 

Official recording of t):e production of 
milch goats over the past three years has 
played an important part in popularising 
these useful animals. With the competitive 



** Rockalpine Marietta.” 

Produced 4i92*.'5 lb. milk, yg per cent test; 164*01 lb, 
butter-fat in 365 days. 


spirit encouraged by official recording, pro- 
duction records have been made, only to be 
broken. Increasing yields each year have 
culminated in this year*s outstanding pro- 
duction by “Rockalpine Marietta.** 


Dairy cattle changed at least once a week on to 
fresh green feed, 3 to 4 inches in length, will 
maintain their production at a much higher level 


than when long, unpalatable growth only is avail- 
able. 
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SLOPING FLOORS FOR FARROWING PENS. 


THE 

KENTUCKY 

PEN. 



T. C. Nkwman^ Glenorie, and G. M. D.Carse, H.D.D., Principal 
Livestock Officer (Pi^sj. 


BY the simple provision of a sloping floor and a *‘hover” board in farrowing pens, the 
considerable losses that occur in most piggeries as the result of sows overlying newly-born 
suckers can be greatly reduced — ^in fact, almost eliminated. 

This has been proved both in Kentucky, U.S.A., where the idea originated, and 
more recently in piggeries in New South Wales. Pig-raisers who instal sloping floors and, 
where possible, use ^^hover” lamps as described in this article will find that the increased 
production which results will quickly repay the outlay involved. 


Every pig-raiser has experienced the dis- 
appointment of seeing a large litter whittled 
down by a clumsy sow overlying or standing 
on her suckers during the first critical week 
after birth. The loss of pigs from this cause 
in the past has probably averaged 20 per 
cent., and, in some individual litters, has 
risen to 100 per cent. Such a loss is bad 
enough for commercial breeders, but is still 
more serious for stud breeders working 
with valuable lines of blood. 

Accidental Discovery Saves Newly-born Pigs. 

The accidental collapse of one end of 
the floor of a farrowing shed on a farm in 
Kentucky, U.S.A., has led to an improve- 
ment in shed design capable of greatly re- 
ducing the death-rate amongst newly-born 
pigs. The floor was not repaired for some 
time, and it was noted that sows farrowing 
on the slanting floor invariably succeeded in 
rearing all the pigs they farrowed. When 
the idea was tested out under experimental 
conditions at Kentucky University, it was 
realised that a discovery of great importance 
had been made. 

The idea of a sloping farrowing shed 
floor is so simple and obvious that one 
wonders why it was not thought of before, 
and when a '*hover board'' is also provided, 
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the complete safety of the young pigs is 
practically assured. 

A sow lying on a slope usually lies with 
her head or back up the slope. As her pigs 
are born they roll or stagger down the slope 
to the safety provided by the braced hover- 
board — see title block. For the first two or 
three days after birth the suckers spend 
most of their time under the board. In fact, 
the sow mostly suckles them there, as she 
prefers to lie at the bottom of the slope with 
her feet resting against the back wall of 
the i)en, under the hover board. 

Floor for Standard Fairowing Pen. 

Fig. I shows a sketch of the standard 
type concrete-floored 8 ft. x 8 ft. farrowing 
pen with a wooden sloping floor measuring 
8 ft. X 5 ft. The latter has a fall of 8 inches 
to the back wall. The wooden floor is made 
in three sections to facilitate lifting for 
cleansing purposes. The ramp in front need 
be only one foot wide for the small pigs 
to run up. A ramp may not be necessarv 
where advantage is taken of sloping ground. 

Value of the Brooder Lamp. 

The efficiency of the sloping fl(cc)r is 
further increased by using a brooder lamp 
installed to throw heat (|own through a hole 
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in the top of the hover board. On farms 
where electric power is available, a 150-watt 
electric lamp gives good results; in warm 
weather this may be reduced to 60 watts. 
The newly-born pigs gravitate to the lowest 
part of the floor, under the hover-board, 
where they are quickly dried out by the 
lamp and thereafter kept warm and con- 
tented. The lamp not only helps to save 
pigs, but also makes it entirely unnecessary 
for the pig-raiser to sit up at nights to 
watch over farrowing sows. This is a 
great boon in itself, especially on piggeries 
running a number of brood sows. 

Management of the Sloping Floor. 

The following points are important : — 

1. The '‘fair’ of the sloping floor should 
be 8 inches in 5 feet. 

2. The floor should be made in three sec- 
tions with boards running across the slope. 
6 inches x i inch undressed hardwood 
being most suitable. 

The floor boards should be spaced 
slightly apart, allowing a maximum of 
Xt inch between each board. This allows 
for drainage, prevents fouling of the ne.st 
and gives a grip for the sow's feet. 

4.' The hover board on the back wall, 
12 inches wide and 10 inches off the floor 
at the front, should be strongly braced, as 
the sow puts considerable weight on it when 
rising. 


5. The hover lamp must be protected 
from the sow by a strong guard of wooden 
boards or rails. 

6. Only a reasonable amount of straw 
for bedding should be provided. Too much 
straw spread on the sloping floor quickly 
works down the slope and is jammed tightly 
under the hover. 

7. The wooden floor should be lifted 
each time a litter is removed from the pen 
and a thorough cleansing given the wood- 
work and the concrete floor below. In some 
cases more frequent cleansing of the con- 
crete will be neccs.sary. 

8. A gate or hurdle across the front of 
the slojnng floor allows the sow to be shut 
in at will, thus preventing any possibility 
of a farrowing on the outside concrete. 

9. Lengths of 3-inch x 2-inch hardwood 
on edge, bolted to each side wall 10 inches 
al)ov(‘ the floor, will serve as farrowing 
rails. 

10. The sow should be accustomed to the 
sloping floor for several days before 
farrowing, and ke]>t on it with her litter for 
seven to ten days after farrowing. The sow 
and litter may then be moved to another 
j)en, preferaldy to a run of clean pasture. 

Good Results in U.S.A. and Locally. 

In a leaflet published by the Kentucky 
bhiiversity, it is claimed that on Kentucky 
farms where records had been ke]:)t for 385 


Fig. I.— Sketch showing 
Sloping Floor and Hover 
Board Fitted in a Stan- 
da rd Farrowing Pan. 

Tir?* three-sectitmeu floor i.s 
8 feet by 5 feet with a f-all 
of 8 inches to the back wall. 
The ramp need only be 
I foot wide. 
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Fig. 2. — Sketch showing Details of Hover Board and 
Brooder Lamp. 


litters, only one pig out of thirty farrowed 
on sloping floors had been overlaid by its 
dam. On the same farms, on level floors, 
nearly one pig out of four had been crushed. 

Equally good results have been obtained 
on the farm of one of the authors (T. C. 
Newman) at Glenorie, New South Wales, 
where he has also found that total losses 
from all causes have been greatly reduced 
by the warmth and dryness provided by the 
Kentucky pen. Other local farmers, who 
have adopted this type of pen, give similar 
reports. A sloping floor at Hawkesbury 


Agricultural College has also proved an 
unqualified success. 

With a view to increasing production and 
at the same time lowering production costs, 
all pig-raisers are urged to instal sloping 
farrowing floors forthwith, and to use 
brooder lamps where possible. They can be 
assured that the results will more than 
justify the cost of installation. 

Acknowledgment. 
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Fig. 3. — Sections of Sloping Floor Removed for Cleaning. 


Agricultural Courses Available at Sydney Technical College. 


During recent years a wide range of courses has 
been developed at Sydney Technical College cov- 
ering the various branches of agriculture and 
horticulture. 

Certificate courses of three years’ duration are 
offered to those engaged in agriculture and horti- 
culture or an allied occupation. These provide 
both practical and theoretical training, including 
the most modern scientific and technical develop- 
ments in these fields. They are part-time courses 
available both by day and evening. 

The general educational standard for admis- 
sion is the Intermediate Certificate or its equiva- 
lent and persons of any age may apply. The 


Tomatoes showing symptoms of suspected molyb- 
denum deficiency were located at Berkeley Vale 
in the Gosford district last month by R. D. 
Wilson, Plant Pathologist of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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fee for a Certificate course is £3 3s. per year in 
advance. 

Special courses are provided for those 
students with particular mterests. Among these 
courses are: Poultry Farming, Dairy Technology, 
Greenkeeping, Garden Design, Forestry and Wood 
Technology. The fee for such courses is £i 5s. 
per year in advance. 

Applications for enrolment in the 1949 session 
should be lodged during the week, commencing 
2 1 St February, 1949. Further details of these 
courses may be obtained from the Principal, 
Sydney Technical College. 


Application of dilute sodium molybdate solu- 
tion to the soil around the plants resulted within 
a few d^s in a pronounced recovery of the plants, 
which had shown pallid foliage, rolled leaves with 
marginal scorching, and high nitrate content in 
the leaves. t 
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A Complete New Sheep-Drenching 
Outfit. It’s the Best yet ! ^ 
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mixed drenches except 1 

PHENOTHIAZINE. Sayers Model 46, comes to you |( | '9 j 

complete with special reservoir, belt and a spare set | SMiKlf J ^ 

of all valves, valve seats and springs. Dose range 

adjustable from 5 c.c. to I oz. 


loz. AUTOMATIC DRENCHING GUN 

Model 46, £6/8/6 complete 

All prices are subjected to Increase by a surcharge allowable by the Prices Commissioner 


Obtainable from chemists and storekeepers 
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LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Withoul previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The couise is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Cazeite and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 
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BLUESTONE TRI-KOS NICOTINE 

DRENCH 

For the treatment of Hair, Barber’s Pole, Tape and other Intestinal Worms 

COSTS UNDER l^d. PER HEAD 

Tri-Kos is easily mixed and easily administered. I packet makes sufficient drench to treat 
400 sheep over 18 months old; 530 hoggets II to 18 months; 800 weaners 4 to II months; 
or l«600 lambs 8 weeks to 4 months old. 

For easy, accurate drenching, use a 

TRI-KOS PISTOL or VICTOR GUN 


Your Local Distributor 
or 


Full Particulars from 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 


IS Phillip Street 
Sydney 
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FRUITGROWING 


SELECTION OF CITRUS BUDWOOD 

TO CONTROL SCALY BUTT 
In Trifoliata Rootstock. 


Contributed by the Trifoliata 
Improvement Committee.* 



Fig. I.— Vigorous (left) and Stunted {right) Trees of Washington Navel Orange on Trifoliata Stocks. Trees Same Age. 


TRIFOLIATA has been recommended by the Department as a stock for use with Valencia 
orange for some years. Its advantages are that it b immune to root rot caused by 
Phytophihora ciirophihora and that it appreciably improves fruit quality. 

Its use for Washington Navel orange has not been recommended because the per- 
formance of these trees has been unpredictable. A number of blocks of this combination 
are known in which every tree b entirely satisfactory in size and performance. Other 
blocks are known in which a percentage of the trees, often a high percentage, b stunted 
(Fig. 1). 

It b considered that these variable results with Washington Navel are due to the 
incidence of a virus, and therefore, in propagation, every care should be taken to select 
budwood which b free from virus. 


Scaly Butt. 

Associated with the stunting in most cases 
is a condition known as scaly butt. This 
is caused by the splitting and flaking of the 
bark of the stock (Fig. 2). In such cases 

* The Committee consists of Mr. R. I. Benton, 
Principal Fruit Officer (Extension) [until re- 
cently Special Fruit Officer (Citrus)], Drs. F. T. 
Bowman, Special Fruit Research Officer (Con- 
vener), and Lilian Fraser, Plant Pathologist, and 
Mr. R. G. Kebby, Special Fruit Officer (Citrus). 
The authors wish gratefully to acknowledge the 
assistance of growers referred to in this article 
as well as that of officers of Narara Nursery and 
Mr. E. C. Levitt, Frftit Officer, and Mr. A. C. 
Arnot, Fj^uit Inspector. 


the stock is of much the same diameter as 
the scion, whereas in good combinations the 
stock greatly outgrows the scion (Fig. 3). 

The same condition occurs, to a varying 
degree, when grapefruits or lemons are 
worked on Trifoliata and has been seen, 
though extremely rarely, with Valencia as 
the scion. 

The occurrence of scaly butt, particularly 
with Washington Navel as the scion, has 
been known for over twenty years in Nejv 
South Wales, but it was in 1938 that a plant- 
ing of Washington Navel on Trifoliata, then 
about thirty-five years of age, was first 
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located (R.J.B.), in which all the trees were 
free of dwarfing and scaling and were highly 
satisfactory. Prior to this it was thought 
that Washington Navel on Trifoliata was 
always subject to dwarfing and the stock 
to a variable amount of scaling. 



Fig. 2. — Dwarfed Washington Navel Orange on Trifoliata 
Stock (eight years old) showing Scaly Butt. 

Note scaling extends to union ; frequently it appears 
only at ground level. 

In 1943 a committee, comprising officers 
of the Division of Horticulture and the Bio- 
logical Branch, was set up to find improved 
propagational methods with this rootstock 
and scion budwood, as well as to undertake 
double, reciprocal and other workings. An 
investigation of the source of stocks and 
budwood in relation to the field problem was 
undertaken. Propagations previously initi- 
ated by one of the committee (R.J.B.) were 
also reviewed within the scope of the in- 
vestigations, and it is some of these work- 
ings which are discussed in the section “Ex- 
perimental Development of Scaly Butt.’’ 

Investigations have reached the stage at 
which it can be said that the choice of bud- 
wood appears to be of first importance, as 
there is experimental evidence that scaly 
butt is due to a virus communicated to the 
stock from affected budwood. The stocks, 
being of seedling origin are, in all proba- 
bility, virus free. 

The investigations have been concerned 
mainly with Washington Navel, but the 
findings may apply equally well to those 
other varieties of citrus which are well 
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known to produce scaly butt on Trifoliata 
understocks. 

Scaly butt is known in the United States 
of America, where Dr. A. F. Camp, Vice- 
Director, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake 
Alfred, Florida, in private communication 
dated 14th August, 1944, stated that scaling 
occurs in Louisiana, but that dwarfing with- 
out scaling occurs in Florida. He also 
recorded having seen some scaling of Tri- 
foliata stocks in Argentina in one section, 
whilst in another section, the Concordia 
section, Trifoliata stock produced outstand- 
ing trees free of dwarfing and scaling. In 
a recent short article, Fawcett and Klotz' 
record scaling of Trifoliata in California 
and state ‘*the nature or cause of exocortis 
(as scaly butt is called in California) is not 
known. It is believed that it is either due to 
a genetic factor ... or that it is due to a 
virus.” 

Experimental Development of Scaly Bntt. 

1. Inarches . — Early results from a series 
of inarched Washington Navel trees first 
suggested the view that the scion wood is of 
paramount importance. In October, 1943 
and 1944, dwarfed four-year old Washing- 
ton Navel trees on Trifoliata stocks, in the 
orchard of Mr. W. Barrett, Dooralong, New 
South Wales, were inarched with Trifoliata 
seedlings. Two inarches were put on to the 
Washington Navel scion of each tree. 

In January, 1948, by which time the in- 
arches were four to five years old, it was 
observed that scaling had developed on 
several inarches attached to scaly-butted 
trees. One inarch on five trees, and both 
inarches on another tree, were so affected, 
out of a total of twenty-nine scaly-butted 
trees inarched. No scaling had developed 
in inarches attached to the Washington 
Navel on non-scaling Trifoliata stocks. 

2. Use of Scaly-butted and Non-Scalv- 
hutted Budwood . — The influence of bud- 
wood in Washington Navel was shown on 
a number of trees propagated in 1941 on 
Trifoliata stocks. The budwood was taken 
from two sources: — 

(a') Scaly-butted dwarf tree of Washing- 
ton Navel orange on Trifoliata ; and 

(i>) Non-scalv-butted good tree of the 
variety, on similar stock, growing in the 
block referred to earlier as being the first 
block of completely good tree# located^ 
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The Trifoliata rootstocks used for the 
young trees were raised from the seed of 
two Trifoliata trees growing at Narara 
Nursery. The trees were planted out in 
spring, 1942, as one-year old trees, on the 
orchard of Mr. L. A. Roberts, Narromine, 
New South Wales. 

(Observations were made on the trees in 
July, 1948, when the trees were six years 
old, as by this age scaly butt has usually 
developed to an extent which will give a 
reliable indication of the future state of the 
trees with regard to this condition. Of 
fourteen trees propagated from tree (a), 
50 per cent, were scaly butted, whilst of 
seventy-five trees derived from tree (fe), 
8 per cent, were scaly butted. As well as 
showing the low percentage of scaly butt, 
the trees propagated from non-scaly-butted 
wood were decidedly more vigorous. 

3. Top-working , — Scaling has developed 
in some Trifoliatas which were top-worked 
by budding on to a Thompson Navel orange. 
The Trifoliata buds were taken from suckers 
specially selected from non-scaling stocks 
with Washington Navel top, or from un- 
worked Trifoliata seedling trees, and were 
inserted in October, 1937, into a Thompson 
Navel tree on Rough Lemon growing at 
Narara Nursery. The work was duplicated 
on a second tree. 

Several of the workings died, but seven 
selections had survived in 1948 and made 
satisfactory growth. In September, 1948, 
it was found that two of the selections on 
one tree had developed scaling, indicating 
the presence of the virus in the Thompson 
Navel tree and its transfer to the Trifoli- 
ata where it had induced scaling. By 
November a third section was developing 
scaling. 

The Orchard Position. 

As mentioned earlier the position with 
Washington Navel on Trifoliata is that 
some plantings are affected with scaly butt 
and dwarfing to an extent which may vary 
from a few trees being affected, to many 
or the majority of the trees being affected, 
whilst other plantings are known in which 
^11 the trees are not only not affeAed, but 
are good trees, and comparable witli or 
approximate to the*growth which could be 
expected on Rough Lemon rootstock. 


From the extensive surveys which have 
been made it has not been possible to as- 
scribe these differences to any particular 
source of the rootstock which may have 
been in use by nurserymen. The survey 
shows, in part, that the sources of root- 
stock must be tested individually to secure 
an answer to this side of the problem. 
However, with the present evidence that a 
virus is involved, an explanation for the 
different types of groves is readily found 
in customary nursery practice. 

Washington Navel budwood is most com- 
monly obtained from trees on Rough Lemon 
stocks, a combination which affords no in- 
dications as to whether or not the Washing- 
ton Navel wood is affected with the virus 
causing scaly butt. The frequency with 
which the variable type of planting occurs 
in the field surveys, indicates that many 
sources are affected. Occasionally, how- 
ever, uninfected wood has been used and 
so has given rise to the occasional good 



Fig. 3. — Vigorous Washington Navel Orange on Trifoliata — 
Forty-five Years Old. 

Note overgrowth and ribbing of the stock. 


grove ; in cases where the propagational 
history of good groves is known, the Navel 
wt)od was taken from trees on Rough 
Lemon. It is now considered that all bud- 
wood of Washington Navel for use on 
Trifoliata should be taken from source>5 
which have stood the test of having been 
worked on Trifoliata, viz., good trees them- 
selves on Trifoliata stock. 
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Conclttsiont and Recommendations. 

The development, in experiments, of scal- 
ing on Trifoliata from union with scaly- 
butted Washington Navel scion, points to 
the transfer of a virus from the affected 
scion to the free Trifoliata, as the cause of 
scaly butt. 

In the realm of practical propagation these 
results indicate that all budwood for use on 
Trifoliata stock should be obtained from 
good trees of the varieties required growing 
on non-scaling and non-dwarfing Trifoliata 
understock. These trees should be at least 
eight to fifteen years of age in order that 


they will have had time to demonstrate 
adequately their response to Trifoliata stock. 
Budwood of Washington Navel (and prob- 
ably the other citrus varieties which produce 
scaling in combination with Trifoliata) 
should not be used if growing on Rough 
Lemon or other stocks, as these combina- 
tions yield no evidence, so far as is known 
at present, of the likely reaction of that 
budwood when worked on Trifoliata. 

Reference. 

^ Fawcett, H. S., and Klotz, L. J. : Bark 
shelling of Trifoliate Orange. Calif. Citrog. 
33:230, Apr., 1948. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

For some 5»ears it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that rarely produce sufficient 
fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant producers of good quality and payable crops. 
With a view to enabling nurserymen to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to 
planters, the above Society was formed under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nur.serymen. The Society does not and cannot make profits, but merely 
exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for budding selected buds from special 
trees of the best type of quality fruit and of reputed good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should 
undoubtedly be more profitable and appeal to all progressive orcharclists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society Ltd. supplietl the following selected buds to nurserymen 
during the 1948 budding season, trees from which .should be available for planting during the 19^9 season : — 


Grower. 

Total. 

Washington 

Navel. 

Valencia 

Late. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

Lisbon 

Lemon. 

Marsh 

Grapefruit. 

Wheeny 

Grapefruit. 

Emperor 

Mandarin. 

Joppa 

Orange. 

Imperial 

Mandarin. 

Thorny 

Mandarin. 

Ellendale 

Mandarin. 

Anderson & Co., Carlingford 

51,000 

14,000 

26,500 

4,000 


3.000 

1,000 

2,500 





F. D. Catt, Carlingford 

55,000 

19,500 

30,000 

4,000 

500 

1,000 







A. T. Evles, Rydalmere 

15,000 

5,000 

8,000 

500 

500 

1,000 







H. Camboum, Gosford 

21,100 

9,000 

12,000 





100 





A. C. Arnot, Terrigal... 

17,700 

3,000 

14,700 










F. E. Spurway & Sons, Ermington... 

10,000 

3,000 

5,000 

500 


1,500 







E. H. Ferguson, Wyong 

7,700 

2,250 

2,000 

1,500 

500 

250 


500 

250 

200 

250 


A. J. Aspinall, Turrainurra 

4,500 

500 

3,800 

200 









A. Turner, Terrigal 

5,100 

2,000 

3,100 










Tall Timbers Nurs., Doyalson 

3,350 

2,100 

1,100 



75 

75 






J. Ferris, Rydalmere 

6,400 

2,500 

3,300 





600 





T. Adamson, Ermington 

19,500 

4,000 

12,000 

2,000 


250 

250 

1,000 





Premier Nurseries, Yoogali 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

600 

400 

400 

100 

300 



zoo 

100 

A. Smith, Rydalmere 

5,350 

2,000 

2,750 

500 









F. Cottman, Wainberal 

1,200 

... 

1,200 









r . 

B. McKenzie, Lisarow 

1,000 

300 

700 










C. O’Toole, Somersby 

500 

500 











F. B. Haines, Castle Hill 

2,000 

500 

500 



500 





250 

250 

P. J. Heaton, Manly 

700 

700 











A. N. McDonald, for New Zealand... 

300 

100 





100 




100 


C’tee of Direction, Queensland 

17,000 


17,000 











254,300 

74,950 

147,650 

13,800 

1,900 

7,975 

1,525 

5,000 

250 

200 

700 

350 


The following information on apples exported to 
India was received recently from the Common- 
wealth Department of Commerce and Agriculture : 

“Recent advice from the Australian Trade Com- 
missioners at Calcutta and Bombay indicate the 
following preferences: — ^ 
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“Sweet deep-red varieties of apples, of 2 J 4 to 
3 inches ®in diameter. Only at times of extreme 
shortage are sizes up to 3^4 inches acceptable. 

“Green and yellow varieties, including Granny 
Smith, have very little appeal except to the small 
European community.” ^ t 
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DISASTROUS TO CITRUS FRUIT 



BIG fish often get away— and so will your profits. If you 
allow Scale to affect your fruit. Red Scale on your fruit 
makes it legally unmarketable. There is one sure way to 
prevent such a disaster, and that is to spray at the right 
season with Gargoyle White Spraying Oil. 


GABGOYLE 
SPBATING OIE 
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SPRAY CALENDAR... January 

DECIDUOUS 

Codling Moth. Spray now with Neptune 
Arsenate of Lead and Neptune White Spraying 
Oil, or alternatively, spray with Neptune D.D.T. 
Dispersible Powder. 

Summer Scales, Spider and Mites. Spray with 

Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

CITRUS 

Red Scale. Spray now with Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. 

ORDER NOW: 

NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
D.D.T. DISPERSIBLE POWDER 
FIRMSTEM (prevents pre-harvest drop) 


The CofflMflatiofi Spray 
that eontalna a meat a 
effielant wetting and ^ 
apraading agent. 


Order Neptune Sprays 
from your 

Local NEPTUNE AGENT 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorpor.Ud in n SW.) 

OIDBST CSTABUSHED MANUPACTURgBS AND MARKETERS OF SPRATINO Olft IH AUSTRALIA 
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A Consideration of — 

THE FRUIT FLY PROBLEM 

and 

SOME DETAILS OF RECENT CONTROL TESTS. 

♦ 

A. li. Friend, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

FOLLOWING the previously reported experiment^ in Narrabeen plums, in which D.D.T. 
sprays gave almost as good results as the usual tartar emetic bait, a series of field and 
laboratory trials were performed against adults of the Queensland Fruit Fly (Sirumeia 
tryoni). This work has verified past experience and indicates that newly-developed 


organic insecticides possess possibilities for 

THE FRUIT FLY PROBLEM— AN 
EXPLANATION. 

Natural Activity or Seasonal Intensity. 

Although the distribution and the abun- 
dance of Queensland fruit fly have increased, 
from negligible proportions, over the past 
fifty years, damage to a crop of fruit appears 
to be under the influence of factors which 
are enumerated below : — 

I. Climatic and Weather Conditions . — 
Temperature, humidity, rainfall and wind, 
taken together, govern the yearly rise and 
fall in population of fruit flies and govern 
their distribution, in some years, to areas 
where they are not normally known to sur- 
vive. 

Optimum and lethal temperatures and 
humidities do not appear to have been estab- 
lished for our Queensland flies, although 
the effect of these factors on fruit-stinging 
is generally recognised. Allman* has re- 
ported on flies declining to feed on syrup at 
low temperatures and mortality in the field 
of larvae in the fruit due to abnormally high 
temperatures*. 

The interaction of these practically in- 
separable natural factors will have its effect 
on the available population of adult flies 
in relation to the size of crop and the actual 
vitality of the flies. It is recognised that 
adult flies may be affected adversely either 
directly, or indirectly through malnutrition 
of the larvae. Such influences must natur- 
ally affect the urge to lay eggs. Reduction 
in the number of eggs laid and pqpr viabil- 
ity of eggs have already been shown to fol- 
low the ingestion^ of sub-lethal doses of 
poison foliage sprays*,®. 


the control of the fruit fly. 

2. Acceptability of the Crop . — Ripening 
fruit will attract flies because either the fly 
prefers to feed in the crop or because the 
fruit best satisfies requirements for ovipo- 
sition, or both, or else there may be insuffi- 
cient choice of other possible host fruits in 
the vicinity and unusual oviposition records 
may be obtained {e.g., grape). Hely* has 
reported a case where 'Tully-ripe plums 
were free of fly although the branches were 
intermingled with an adjacent apple tree 
whose fruits were totally infested.” 

While adult flies may prefer one fruit in 
which to oviposit, it is possible that they 
feed and prefer the environment of other 
plants in the vicinity without infesting the 
fruit of the latter. 

Our knowledge on the local fruit fly does 
not yet allow sufficient analysis of the fac- 
tors governing behaviour, but, although the 
problem is never exactly the same in any 
two years, experience has shown that 
reasonably reliable short-range predictions 
on likely infestation can be made in late 
summer and autumn crops. 

Control of Adult Flies. 

Two methods of insecticide application 
have recently been accepted — 

(a) The cover spray which has come into 
use with DDT and involves an almost con- 
tinuous deposit of insecticide. However, 
varying degrees of coverage and concen- 
tration have been used with varying suc- 
cess. 

(b) The sugar bait method which has 
been used with various insecticides and 
generally involves limited coverage of the 
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tree — perhaps only one branch of each tree 
being treated. However, study by com- 
petent observers has shown that the sugar 
bait has little in the way of attractant quali- 
ties except insofar as a fly happens to come, 
in the normal course of its movement 
through a tree, into actual contact with the 
syrup, when its feeding reactions are in- 
voluntary. It follows that a wide distribu- 
tion of bait throughout the foliage gives 
best protection, and it is generally recog- 
nised that coarse droplets as applied with 
the flick of a brush are most effective. 

With either method, application from be- 
low the branches seems desirable from the 
point of view of permanence against 
weathering and deposition in the sheltered 
parts most frequented by fruit flies. 

Control in Relation to Intensity of Fly Activity. 

In the crop of ripening fruit where in- 
secticidal control measures are being at- 
tempted, the degree of satisfaction expressed 
by the grower is generally related to the 
percentage of clean fruit. Even without 


control it is sometimes possible to obtain 
clean fruit, the activity of the fly in the 
crop being nil, due to an extreme of one or 
more of the governing natural factors 
described above. 

With or without control measures it has 
been assumed without proof that the per- 
centage of clean fruit ripened was largely 
dependent upon the intensity of the fly in 
the crop at the susceptible period, and this 
intensity was closely connected with sea- 
sonal balance amongst the natural factors 
governing the fly. To the practical grower 
a seasonal balance of weather conditions in 
favour of intense fruit fly activity has 
meant more active control work in order 
to offset the former. It is considered that 
a warm, relatively humid season is best 
suited to fly activity. 

At the same time there may be seasonal 
conditions directly affecting the control pro- 
gramme — for example, very high humidities 
are re|)orted’^ as lessening the value of a 


j 

I 



flMuItt by Plumm«r 1936 for Counts of Flios in each of Thirteen Trapping Periods as Affected by Five tartar-emetic Bait Sprays. 

The upper horizontal line covering each trapping period represents nuniber^of flies captured in twentV'four traps on the 
control plot, and the lower horizontal line in each case represents numbers in 24 traps in the sprayed plot. The longer 
verticallines at the bottom of the figure indicate the dates of spray applications and the incidence of rainfall is represen* 

ted by short lines projecting twlow the base line* 

[Adapt€dfTom Bohtmtt oL 
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DAIRY FARMING 


mm 


Dairy cattle must have good feed. Better, heavier, 
more scientific feeding by dairy farmers is the answer to 
the demand for more profit. Any successful system of 
dairy-farming must be based on efficient pasture manage- 
ment. High feed value pasture can be obtained only by 
laying down improved pastures, top-dressing, subdivision 
and rotational grazing. ^ i.- u u— 

For these jobs, it’s the Fordson Ma|or which bas 
been responsible , for the success of many progressive 
dairy farmers. _ 


Here’s a field report recently received from a dairy 
farmer on the North Coast: — 

•• This farmer was able to specially prepare all his 
pastures for high food production 
“ Major.” Increased returns will quickly offset the 
cost of the work.” 

Ask your Fordson dealer for details of the part the 
MAJOR can play in dairy-farming. 


THESE ■■MAJOR” FEATURES ^ BEnE^WORK, WTER^WOT^ 

• Hlfh Compr«nion, High TurbuUnce cylinder # proof. 

e Improvwl CarburMtor and Vapnrlalnf Syatam. • 7*° turning braka. 

• Large tingle - plate clutch ; spiral bevel and w (optional agricultural models). 

double pinion final drive. ■ ' ' 

IF irs A MAJOR TASK. ITS A TASK FOR THE ■■ MA.OV-SEE TOU. FO.USON OEALFRl 

So/e N.S.W. Distributors 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

MUTOK I Kiau I VIW _ . ..Sellmotors,” Sydney 

MS-iaS Wnttle Street, Ultimo, Sydney MA m* Te eg 
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There's a Dependable Plant Protection Product to solve the pest problem 
on YOUR property. 

‘PESPRUP D.D.T. — dusts and sprays for positive protection against insect 
pests. ‘CUPROX' — effective copper fungicidal spray. ‘PHYOMONE’ 
— hormone spray for preventing pre-harvest drop. *SHIRLAN’ A. G. — 
fungicide for mould and mildew. WINTERWASH A and *CAPSINE* — 
ovicides for control of green and black aphids. ‘HORTOMONE’ A — 
plant hormone to stimulate root growth of cuttings. ‘WETOMIC SUL- 
PHUR — efficient wettable sulphur spray. ‘AGRAL* — wetters and 
spreaders for all sprays. ‘METHOXONE’ — selective hormone weed- 
killer. HEXONE — contact spray replacing nicotine sulphate. *GAM- 
MEXANE* — insecticide with outstanding properties. *CARPAMONE' 
— plant hormone for setting tomatoes. 


N.S.W. Distributor$i 
WILLIAM COOPER fr NEPHEKVS (AftST.) 
PTY. LTD. 



DEPENDABLE 
PLANT PROTECTION 
PRODUCTS 
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Black-leaf 40-sugar bait, and it is often con- 
sidered that rainfall removes sugar baits 
which must be replaced.* 

Barrett' pointed out in 1933 that: ‘‘Econ- 
omic entomological literature is filled with 
references to control measures in which 
results are given as per cent, insect-injured 
fruit, or other portion of the plant in 
treated plots in contrast to non-treated plots. 
Such a method is often employed to express 
population trends over a period of years. 
Expression of results by this method, 
especially when different years are under 
consideration, is open to a number of gross 
errors, as only the ratio of occupied to pos- 
sible occupied host sites is given. As both 
the population of insects and the number 
of host sites, i.c., yield, vary from year to 
year and ])lot to plot, per cent, figures give 
only the ratio between these two variables.’’ 

Dealing with codling moth infestation of 
walnuts, Barrett showed that, over a num- 
ber of years, an annual treatment with lead 
arsenate produced a degree of control or 
percentage of clean fruit which varied in- 
versely with the annual increase or decrease 
in moth population, which itself varied 
undei* natural influences. 

A figure is included here to show results 
by Baker ct alJ on reductions in populations 
of adults of the Mexican fruit flyt due to 
applications of a tartar emetic bait in a plot 
of young oranges in which the flies were 
not very numerous. 

It will be noted that: 

1. Generally speaking, a considerable re- 
duction in flies was obtained with an in- 
frequent application of tartar emetic bait, 
under conditions of stated low fly ])opula- 
tion. 

2. A breakdown in control during March 
was associated with rainfall (stated not 
heavy). The schedule adopted was not in- 
tense enough to achieve control under the 
conditions. 

3. For most of twelve trapping periods 
where a comparison with the previous catch 
is available, an increase or decrease in the 

’•'Allman and Friend^ reported satisfactory re- 
duction of stinging in Narrabeen plums with a 
tartar emetic-sugar bait, in spite of twenty-one 
wet days in an application period of forty-two 
days. 

tThis fruit has comparable behaviour and 
importance ^to the fruit fly in this country. 


untreated plot occurs with similar changes 
in the treated plot. 

4. If one calculates the percentage reduc- 
tion in flies for each of the thirteen trapping 
periods, the ap])roximate figures are, 77, 
72, 83, 58, 44, 29, 7, 42, 52, 64, 75, 100, 
KX), and the conclusion must be that, with 
fruit flies, there can be no valid compari- 
son of degrees or percentages of control 
obtained under different conditions, unless 
population intensity and other factors gov- 
erning control measure effectiveness can be 
accounted for and ap])ropriate corrections 
applied. 

Attention has been devoted to these 
aspects of the fruit fly problem since it 
seemed necessary to offer reasons for large 
differences in results with any one control 
method, which have led to a considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the usefulness of 
different compounds. In addition, it seemed 
desira])le to indicate the complexity of the 
])roblem so that readers may a])preciate 
some of the difficulties confronting those 
who would attempt to obtain undisputed 
and generally applicable results from a field 
experiment on fruit fly control. 

RECENT EXPERIMENTS RELATED TO 
FRUIT FLY CONTROL. 

From the experiment reported by Allman 
and Friendb in which slow-killing insecti- 
cides were used, it was concluded that pro- 
gress in adult fly control might best be 
secured with improved sugar baits. A small 
field experiment, from 27th January to 26th 
February, 1948, with China pears at St. 
Ives, where ten standard tartar emetic-sugar 
bait a]4)lications were compared with three 
0.2 per cent. DDT cover sprays, further 
upheld this view — because of the differences 
in average number of stings per fruit, viz. : — 

Tartar emetic-sugar bait . . 1.7 

DDT cover spray . . . . 4.2 

No control measure . . 4.7 

There was no worthwhile harvest of 
clean fruit from any treatment, showing 
clearly that both control schedules were, 
for practical purposes, out of balance with 
the intensity of fly activity during this < 
period in this fruit. However, it may be 
remembered that conditions under which 
tloe experiment with Narrabeen plums' was 
carried out were such that reasonable 
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protection was obtained with both tartar 
emetic-sugar bait and DDT cover sprays. 

Individual thickets of blackberries were 
later variously treated, from 27th February 
to 7th March, 1948, either with four DDT 
cover sprays, or with daily splashings of 
one of the following three baits: tartar 
emetic-sugar, HETP-sugarJ or Blackleaf 
40-DDT-sugar. 

On 8th March, 1948, complete control 
with all four treatments was found, while 
34 maggots were obtained from 200 ripe 
fruits picked in a thicket not treated. 

HETP-sugar. being a new mixture, was 
further tested in early April. In the first 
test droplets placed on citrus leaves were 
found to be rapidly effective against flies 
in the laboratory for at least 23 hours. A 
second test was made by splashing two fig 
trees with the HETP-sugar bait§, observa- 
tions being made of flies dropping on to tar- 
paulins spread under the trees. From one 
tree, during the first daylight period subse- 
quent to baiting, 98 fruit flies (71 within 
the first hour) were found on the tarpaulin ; 
5 flies were recorded in the second daylight 
period and none during the third. Some- 
what smaller number of fruit flies but of 
similar distribution were obtained during 
two days from the second tree. When, how- 
ever, a second application of the bait to the 
second tree was made on the third day, large 
numbers of fruit flies were found dead on 
the tarpaulin spread under this tree. At nq 
time were fruit flies found to recover from 
HETP-sugar in this test. 

Since weather conditions, as recorded for 
temperature and humidity, were practically 
identical on these three days, it was con- 
cluded that diminution in counts of drop 
after about 30 hours following the first 
application was due to loss in efficiency of 
the baitjf 

t A mixture said to be hexaethyltetraphosphate. 

§This bait was “Hexone,” i c.c. ; sugar, i oz.; 
water, i pint. 

HLarge numbers of other insects, including 
fruit beetles (Nitidulidae)f and slaters were 
brought down dead by this treatment for periods 
recorded up to 32H hours. By increasing the 
strength of the bait longer residual effect was 
noted. 

Ill am indebted to officers of the following 
firms for samples of phosphatic insecticides: 
Geigy Australasia (Pty.) Limited, Henry H. 
York & Co. Pty. Ltd., and William Cooper and 
Nephews Pty. Ltd. 
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At this stage it was considered that 
HETP had bridged a big gap in the known 
methods of fruit fly control insofar as flies 
succumbed after treatment more rapidly 
than ever before. As further additions had 
been made in the phosphatic group of in- 
secticides, and it seemed likely that others 
of the group would have better lasting 
qualities, comparative trials of these sub- 
stances || were continued in the warm room 
of a glasshouse. 

In these tests, emphasis was laid upon 
the lasting effect of sugar baits. For this 
purpose potted citrus trees were kept in the 
glasshouse and drops of bait applied to the 
leaves. All baits contained the standard 6.3 
per cent, sugar and the control bait was 
sugar alone. Baited leaves were picked as 
required, placed for trial in tubes into each 
of which two or three flies were then 
caught, and the tube stoppered with cotton 
wool moistened with a drop of water. 
All treatments were replicated and it is 
considered that differences recorded are 
significant. 


The results of one experiment are sum 
marised below: — 


Bait. 

ilnsccticide 

dilution. 

Period in 
days 
between 
application 
of bait and 
commence- 
ment of 
trial. 

No, of hours 
after trial 
commenced 
at which at 
least 50 per 
cent, mor- 
tality ob- 
served. 

Check — sugar 


3 

120 

Blackleaf 40 plus 




sugar 

1-500 

3 

i 

do 

1-500 

3* 

48 

Tartar emetic plus 




sugar 

1-320 

3 

21 } 

do 

1-320 

3* 

21^ 

3422 1 plus sugar ... 

i~3333 

21 

21 

do 

1-3333 

13 

21 

do 

1-3333 

3 

i 

do 

1-3333 

3* 

21 

TEPP J plus sugar . . . 

1-500 

21 

120 

do 

I-IOO 

21 

120 

do 

1-500 

13 

21 

do 

1-500 

3 

i 

do 

1-500 

3* 

21 

HETP plus sugar ... 

1-500 

21 

120 

do 

I-IOO 

21 

21 

do 

1-500 

13 

21 

do 

1-500 

3 

i 

do 

1-500 

3* 

21 


* Sug|r bait kept as solution for 3 days and applied to leaves 
shortly before offering to flies. 

t Also called ” E 605,** ** thiophos ” or “ parathion " and 
claimed to be di-ethyl o-paranitrophenyl thiophosphate or 
close relative. 

t Tetra ethyl pyro phos^ate. 
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A further trial yielded the following results 





No. of hours after trial 
commenced at which 


Insecti* 

‘S-.a'Q * 

el 0) 




Bait 

cide 

50% 

50% 

100% 

dilution 

•s a 



■Sgis 

knock- 

mor- 

mor- 



down 

talitv 

tality 






Check — sugar . . . 
Blackleaf 40 

— 

8 

-- 

144 

>240 

plus sugar ... 

1-500 

8 

0*5 

- 2*3 

4*0 

Tartar emetic 






plus sugar ... 
TEPP 

1-320 

8 

6*5 

b-.5 

6-5-24 

plus sugar ... 
HETP 

1-500 

8 

0-25 

0*5 

4*0 

plus sugar ... 

1-500 

8 

2*0 

2*25 

6*5 

3422 plus sugar 

1-3333 

i 

8 

0'25 

0*5 

2*5 


As the above work occurred under 
reasonably controlled conditions it was con- 
cluded that, considering all points of ap- 
praisal, “3422” was the most promising sub- 
stance yet used in a sugar bait against fruit 
fly adults. 

A report concerned with dosage mortal- 
ity by Lcj)age, Giannotti or Orlando® in 
Brazil showed that an organic phosphate, 
presumed identical with 3422, was active 
at the low dilution of i part to 200.000 when 
offered to adults of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in a 50 per cent, honey solution. 

Efforts were made to continue residual 
activity tests with the sugar deposit con- 
taining 3422 at 1--500 on citrus leaves in 
the glasshouse. The last batches of the 


flies available were used up in September 
on bait applied to leaves 52 days previously. 
Within six hours all flies in the 3422 treat- 
ment had died, whereas all check flies re- 
mained alive for a considerable period. 
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Forwarding Specimens for Examination. 


All members of the public who from time to 
time forward specimens of plants, fruit, vege- 
tables, insects, etc., to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are asked to observe the following necessary 
precautions : — 

(1) The package should be securely wrapped 
and tied with strong string, with due regard to 
the contents. 

(2) The nature of the contents of each package 
should be clearly indicated on the outside of^the 
package. Name and address of the sender must 
also be shown. 

(3) A separate letter in relation to the speci- 
mens forwarded should always be addressed to the 
Department. 


Observance of these precautions will be a direct 
help to the Department in furnishing the informa- 
tion sought. Many packets and parcels are 
received daily by the Department, and much time 
can be saved if these articles when received can 
be immediately directed to the Divisional authori- 
ties concerned without the necessity of opening 
the packages. 

Packages should be addressed clearly to the 
LTnder-Secretary and Director, Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. Despatch 
should always be timed so as to arrive in Sydney 
l)cfore the week-end, in order that specimens may 
be in as fresh as possible a condition when 
examined. Postal “Express Delivery’’ service is 
available at small cost and helps assure that speci- 
mens arrive in a fresh condition. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
tliese should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 

Albion Park January, 14, 15 

Dapto January 21, 22 

Lithgow February 4, 5 

Liverpool • • February 5, 6 

Luddenham February ii, 12 

Pambula February ii, 12 

Paterson • • . February 1 1, 12 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) b'ebruary 17, t8 

Tenterfield February 17, 18, 19 

Candelo February 18, 19 

Gunning February 18, 19 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) February, 18, 19 

Cobargo February 23, 24 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 26 

Rylstone February 25 

Guyra February 25, 26 

St. Ives I'ebruary 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March i, 2 

Walcha • • March i, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .. March 2-5 

Bcga March 3, 4, 5 

Glen Innes March 3, 4, 5 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) March 3, 4 

Penrith (A. Tornaros) March 4, 5 

Mudgee (H. A. Marsh) March 4, 5 

Queanbeyan March 4, 5 

Uralla . . March 4, S 

Blayney (K. Gressen) March 8. 9 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. II. O'Shea) .. March 8, 9 

Cooma March 9, 10 

Blacktown March ii, 12 

Braidwood March i t, 12 

Burrowa March ii, 12 

Cessnock March ii, 12 

Inverell March ii, 12 

Moruya March ii, 12 


Gulgong ( 7 '. Amies) March 12 

Dunedoo March 14 

Gundagai (J. C. Saddler) March 15, 16 

Mendooran March 16 

Bombala March 16, 17 

Ar midale • • March 17, 18 19 

Crookvvell March 17, 18 19 

Binnaway March 18 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) .. March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Baradine March 22, 23 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Delegate March 23, 24 

Taralga March 24, 25 

Waiichope (L. Steel) March 24, 25 

A.C.T March 25, 26 

Bingara • • March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dungog March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellhrook March 29, 30 

Taniwortli March 29^ 30 31 

Camden (G. V. Sidman) . . March 31, April i, 2 

Goiilburn . March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi April i, 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 

Kempsey (C. H. Riggs) April 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29, 30 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 

Narrabri May 5, 6 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) May 5, 6, 7 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon), 

(1\ J. Cambridge) May 5, 6, 7 

Orange (N. J. Aird) May 5, 6, 7 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. 1 '. Walker) September 17 


Approved Vegetable Seed — ^January, 1949. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will l^e listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties LitledL 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— E. A. Sharp, no GordcMi-avenue, 
Hamilton. * 

All Year Round— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 
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Varieties Listed — continued. 

Cauliflower — 

Hawkesbury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts— H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old J^ubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Pearson ( Moscow )—H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,'’ Tenterfield. 

Break o' Day— H. P. Richards, ‘‘Sovereignton,*' 
Tenterfield. 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE* 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 

They Grow Goodwill and Good Crops 

Our seeds are carefully selected and grown from the best strains and under 
expert supervision. Where our Seeds are Sown — Our Name is Known. 

BROWN BEAUTY BEANS, Certified and Non Certified. 

SEED M4/ZE— Golden Superb, Hickory King, Early Learning. 

S ACC ALINE, JAP. MILLET, SUDAN GRASS. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS — Our New Seasons Seed of the following has just arrived from 
growers and as there was a short harvest of most varieties order your requirements early 
before stocks are cleared. 

Beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, cucumber, tomato, squash, 
pumpkin, radish, marrow, etc. 

FLOWER SJffJSDS— For the cut flower grower we have a full range of flower seeds together 
with novelties imported from England and your enquiries are solicited. 

Send your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen— Successors to Foster & Sons— Est. i88o 

194 Sussex Street^ Sydney 

Box 3, King Street P.O. Phone : MA 2623, MA 5769 
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D. D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyie — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with GAMMEXANE) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% O.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8 % Coppor Oxy-Chloride) 
WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red OiJ) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS (Lead Coated) £7 IBs. lid. Net. 
REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 13s. lid. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £10 14s. 8 d. Net. 


I H.P. 4<ycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES aS 17s. 6 d. Net. 


REGA ROTARY DUSTERS 


£8 13s. 3d. Net. 


SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real ** one man ” power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

^ Can be wheeled easily from place to place 
Spray material Is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose 

0 Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 

Price £66 1 7s. 6d. Net. hwe cock. 

Larger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
also available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET^ SYDNEY 

PHONE: M 3445 TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY. SYDNEY 
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m6&ct 9e(5r6. 

?(oks contributed by tbe Entomological branch. 


White Wax Scale {Ceroplastes destructor). 

WHERE citrus or other trees and shrubs were infested with white wax scale during last 
year, and control measures were neglected during the December oil-spraying period 
when the scales were in their immature stages on the leaves, it will now be necessary, in 
most instances, to use a soda spray to control them.. The scales, by now, will be on the 
twigs and covered with their protective waxy secretions. 


In most seasons, the hatching of the eggs 
beneath the adult scales is practically com- 
plete by the middle of December in lowland 
orchards, but is usually a little later in the 
mountain areas. The young scales, after re- 
maining on the leaves for about four to six 
weeks, make their way back to the twigs 
(about the end of December or early Janu- 
ary) where they settle i)ermanently. They 
increase in size and secrete wax more freely, 
until, some ten months later when fully- 
developed, they lay their eggs. There is 
only one generation of this scale a year. 

As quantities of “honey-dew’* are ex- 
creted by these insects, the leaves, stems or 
fruits may become covered with a sooty 
mould which develops on this sugary sub- 
stance, if control measures are not adopted. 

Soda Sprays. 

The concentration required for the soda 
spray will depend upon the size of the scales 
at the time of application. 

While the scales are still young, and in 
their “peak** stage, fresh washing soda at a 
concentration of lo lb. to 40 gallons of 
water (i lb. to 4 gal.), may be used to con- 
trol them. 

Where the scales are larger, and the wax 
is in the “dome** stage, it will be necessary 
to use from 12 to 15 lb. of washing soda to 
40 gallons of water (about lb to lb. 
to 4 gal.). Soda sprays are usually applied 
about February or March. 

Soda ash may be used instead of washing 
^u^«* equivalent amounts being: — For 
the 'peak** stage^soda ash 3 lb. to 40 gallons 
(5 oz. to 4 gal.), and for the “dome** stage 


from 4 to lb. to 40 gallons of water 
(6>^ to 9 oz. to 4 gal.). 

Soda sprays may be injurious to the trees, 
and some leaf-fail may occur following their 



citrus White Wax Scale. 
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use. Where Bordeaux mixture has been 
^plied the injurious action of the soda is 
hkely to be increased. 

j Soda sprays, either alone, or in com])ina- 
tjon with oil, should not be added to Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

! Where it is necessary to control other 
scales, such as red scale and purple scale, in 
addition to white wax, a white oil, at the 
rate of i gallon to 40 gallons of spray (16 
fluid oz. to 4 gal.), may be combined with 


the soda. This combination, however, is 
likely to be followed by a certain amount of 
injury, especially to trees which have been 
sprayed with Bordeaux. 

Where only white wax scale has to be 
controlled, the addition of either white oil 
or red oil, at the rate of 3^4 gallon to 40 gal- 
lons of soda solution (8 fluid oz. to 4 gal.), 
will ensure that the spray will spread satis- 
factorily. This quantity of oil also assists in 
the smooth working of the spray juimj). 


Red Scale (Aonidiella aurantii). 


THE red scale is present in all the main citrus- 
growing districts and is the most injurious pest 
of oranges, mandarins and lemons, etc., in the 
inland districts and some parts of the coastal 
areas of New South Wales. It infests the 
leaves, fruit, twigs and branches, and if left un- 
checked is capable of causing whole branches 
to die back and may damage the trees so 
severely that they may be rendered entirely un- 
productive. 

In addition to citrus, this scale also infests 
.many other trees and shrubs, including mul- 
Aeny, willow, holly, rose, grape, privet, etc. 

The red scale is so called from the tough, 
protective reddish-brown, circular covering 



Lemon Infested with Red Scale. 

or scale which covers the body of the insect. 
Beneath this covering the insect develops, 
obtainirg its food by sucking up the sap 
from the tissues of the infested plant. 

Living six-legged young or “crawlers’' 
are produced and these, on emerging from 
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beneath the parent scale-covering, crawl 
about for one or two days, and then settle 
down and commence to feed. The female 
remains fixed in the one place for the rest 
of its existence but the male finally emerges 
as a minute two- winged insect. 

The average period from the birth of the 
female until the production of the next 
generation is about three months during 
warm weather, but a much longer period 
may elapse (luring the winter. 

Control. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is 
the most effective measure for the control 
of red scale. Details of this method arc 
given in the Departmental pamphlet “Fumi- 
gation for the Control of Scale Insects of 
Citrus Trees,” which may be had on applica- 
tion. 

Control may also be obtained by spraying 
with a miscible or emulsified ])etr(deuni oil. 
These oils are of two main types, usually 
classed as white oils and red oils, and of 
tlK\se the white oils are the safest to use, 
being inuch less likely to damage the fruit 
or foliage. 

These oils are used at a concentration of 
I gallon to 40 gallons of water ( 16 fluid oz, 
to 4 gallons). Soft water should be used if 
possible for mixing the red oils, or if the 
water is hard it should be softened by the 
addition of soap powder or washing soda. 

Spraying may be carried out during Feb- 
ruary or March, but early application is 
preferable in order that the fruit during the 
ITocess of expansion may have thrown off 
the scales by harvesting tirfie. 
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ATTEHTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED’’ SPRAY 

Threo Movob In One— Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation* with only two 
spray line movements per day. It Is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a .ong and useful life. 


For Full Particulars, write to 



The AS.L Wydespred 


ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET SYDNEY 


PHONE M289S 


/n the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION-REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 


MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price iB4/6/- per cwt. 


' - r « ^ 

Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

{Frte on application) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MgSTON PTY. LTD. 

7 Short StTMt, Chatswood, N.S.W. Phone : JAM54 
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$V. 7b. 


The spfaif that spreads 
furfhei’-staiifs on Ionian! 


CONTROLS 

Codling Moth 

Green & Black 
Peach Aphids 

Oriental Peach 
Moth 

Bronze Orange 
Bug 

Dicky Rice Weevil 

Fullers Rose 
Weevil 

and many others 


• The newest formula of DDT. Does not 
deteriorate. Does not easily wash off or blow 
off. 

• Mixes readily In hard or soft water — and It 
combines with lime sulphur, nicotine, white 
oils, bordeaux mixture, etc. 

• New Economy I , . . One gal. R U LE N E 
makes 250 gals, of ready-to-use Spray ! 


POSITIVE PEST DESTRUGTIOII 

AT DEW low COST 

mm 

EASY TO MIX— EASY TO USE 



4 /^ ifoun Crop to Market/ 

Prevent Pre-Harvest Drop of Apples & Pears with 


ITMORE 


HORMONE 

SPRAY 


The new praaicai application of plant hormones! A spraying with TYMORE about two 
weeks before harvesting increases cellular activity— strengthens at point of attachment of 
fruit pedicel Holds the crop on the tree. TYMORE mixes instantly in hard or soft water. 
Contains efficient wetting and spreading agents. W/// not retard normal ripening. 8 oz. 

bottia makes* 100 gais. spray. 

Order Now from Your Usue! Supplier 


PRODUCTS OF TAUBMANS LTD. CHEMICAL DIVISION - SYDNEY 
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Late applications of oil should be avoided 
as they are likely to cause a reduction of the 
crop the following season. Trees in a weak 
or drought-stricken condition are more sus- 
ceptible to injury than trees that are healthy 
and vigorous, and if necessary, the spraying 
may be delayed. Injury to the trees may 
occur if they are sprayed during the heat of 
the day in very hot, sunny weather. 

It is essential that the spray be thoroughly 
applied and that an adequate quantity be 
used so that all parts of the trees are 
thoroughly wetted. 

Where red scale infestation is heavy it 
may be necessary to adopt a double treat- 
ment in order to obtain a satisfactory ‘‘clean- 
up,” and for this purpose, either a double 
oil spray, or a combination treatment, in 
which oil spraying is followed by fumiga- 
tion, may be used. The double spray method 


is more suitable for coastal districts, whereas 
the spray-fumigation treatment has been 
found more satisfactory in inland areas. 

Where the double oil spray (i to 40) is 
used, the first application is usually made 
about mid-December, and the second in mid- 
February. These sprays, in addition to 
controlling red scale, will also effectively 
control white wax scale, purple scale and 
brown scale, and also the citrus rust mite. 

A method that is very effective in con- 
trolling persistent infestations of red scale 
on heavily infested trees in orchards, and 
home gardens, is the application of two half- 
strength oil sprays (i in 80; 8 fluid oz. to 
4 gallons), with a short interval preferably 
only one or two days, between them. 

Treatment for the control of red scale is 
compulsory under the provisions of the 
Plant Diseases Act. 


The Tomato Mite {Vasates destructor). 

THE tomato mite it one of the most serious pests of tomatoes daring the snmmer and 
eal'Iy antnmn, and treatment for Us prevention or control is necessary in all parts of 
the State. 


The first sig^is of infestation are a silver- 
ing of the foliage, and drooping and curling 
of the lower leaves. The stems and leaf- 
stalks have a smooth appearance, and later 
both stems and leaves become brown, and 
the skin of the fruit may become roughened 
and ccrky-looking. 

The mites, which have elongate yellowish 
bodies, are extremely small and can only be 
seen with the aid of a lens. They feed on 
the surface tissues of the stems, the leaves 
and fruit, and cause shedding of the 
blossoms and stunting of the fruit. In 
addition, they reduce the vigour of the 
plants, and the leaves, eventually, may 
wither and die. 

Control. 

Tomato mites may be controlled with 
^Iphur dusts or sulphur sprays or with a 
DDT emulsion spray. 

The DDT spray is used at a conc^tra- 
tion of 0.05 per cent. DDT, as is used for 
the control of the tomato caterpillar (2 
fluid oz. of 20 per cent. DDT emulsion to 
5 gallons of wafer), and is effective provided 


the main stem and undersurfaces of the 
leaves are thoroughly sprayed, but most 
commercial growers prefer to spray or dust 
with sulphur to control this mite. 

Early crops should be treated with 
sulphur when the first fruit commences to 
ripen, and again about a month later. 

Summer crops should be treated in the 
seed-bed, again about four weeks after 
transplanting, and subsequently at three to 
four-weekly intervals. 

Autumn crops planted out in January and 
February should be treated in the seed-bed 
and again after transplanting, about a week 
before routine Bordeaux applications com- 
mence. Treatment of mid-season and later 
crops for mite control should be a routine 
practice. 

The sulphur dust consists of a mixture 
of equal parts of fine sulphur and hydrated 
lime. 

The lime-sulphur spray is used at a dilu- 
tion of I in 100 (i pint of concentrate to 
gallons of water; i fluid oz. to 2^2 
quarts). 
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The spray is applied to the stems and 
leaves, particular attention being given to 
the undersurfaces (jf the leaves. The dust 



Tomato Plant infested with Tomato Mite thowinf 
Drooping and Withering of Leaves. 


is applied in a general manner to the whole 
plant, and is to be preferred to the spray, 
both on account of its efficiency in con- 
trolling the mites and the ease with which 
it may be applied. Sulphur dusts, however, 
may burn tender seedlings if applied in very 
hot weather, and also may cause fruit scald 
on plants which are heavily infested with 
mites, but where routine treatments have 
been adopted and the infestation is not 
severe, fruit scald will not occur. 


Where spraying with lime-sulphur 
follows treatment with Bordeaux mixture 
or other copper fungicide, some injury to 
the plants may result, but dusting with 
sulphur will not effect plants which have 
been treated with these fungicides, lime- 
sulphur should not be mixed with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Where tomatoes are receiving regular 
treatment with Bordeaux, either vvettable 
sulphur or colloidal sulphur ma\' be added 
to the Bordeaux spray. 

Wettable sulphur is used at the rate of 
3 lb. to 40 gallons of spray mixture (3 oz. 
to gallons). This sulphur rcijuires fre- 
quent agitation to prevent it from settling 
on the bottom of the spray container. 

Colloidal sulphur and dispersil)le sulphur 
are used at the rate of i lb. to 40 gallons 
of spray mixture (i oz. to 2)/2 gallons). 

Colloidal sulphur, dispersible sulphur and 
wettal)le sulphur may be mixed with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

General Purpose Spray. 

The formula for a spray which is in 
general use in coastal tomato-growing dis- 
tricts for the control of pests and diseases 
is as follows: — 

DDT emulsion (20 per cent.) 16 fluid 

oz. 

Colloidal sulphur . . . . i lb. 

Bordeaux mixture (1:1 .*40 or 1 :i : 20 } 

40 gallons. 

For small quantities: DDT emulsion (20 
per cent.) t fluid oz., colloidal sulphur 1 oz., 
Bordeaux mixture 2j/2 gallons. 

In the above formula, wettable sulphur 
3 lb., or dispersible sulphur i lb. to the 40 
gallons of mixture, may be used instead of 
the colloidal sulphur. In areas where blights 
are not difficult to control, copper oxy- 
chloride ( 1-2 lb. to 40 gallons) often re- 
places Bordeaux mixture. 


Hold 1 


Buy 

All You 

SecU VICTORY zoith BONDS .- 

All You 

Have ! 



Can ! 
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APIARY NOTES 

EFFECT OF RAINFALL ON EUCALYPT HONEY FLOWS. 


D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

LAST season and this present one have differed greatly in the amount of rainfall 
received. The summer rainfall of 1947-48 was unusually heavy; so heavy, in fact, that 
some primary industries were greatly hampered by it. The effect on some New South 
Wales apiaries was temporarily disastrous — ^for many bees died of dysentery due to the 
excessive water content of the nectar they gathered and their inability to ripen same 
owing to excessive atmospheric humidity. Moreover, the continued rainy weather 
prevented the bees working washed out bloom— even rotted the bloom — and caused 
much of the timber to run to new growth. 

However, the advantages which have accrued to the current honey season in 
New South Wales, consequent on the last year’s heavy rain, have far outweighed any 
temporary disadvantages that may have been suffered at that time. 


Ill a previous article on “The Prediction 
of Honey Flows” it was contended that in 
order that a generally good season should 
result from the eucalypts, |)rolongcd heavy 
rain must occur during the growing and 
budding season — which is the season prior 
to bltKaning. since the average eucalypt 
holds its buds nearly twelve months. Also, 
that warm,, fine weather should prevail 
during the blooming season to enable the 
bees to gather and thoroughlv ripen the 
nectar. 


This contention is supported by the 
results from the jiast and the present 
seasons, for New South W'ales is now ex- 
periencing what, on present indications, 
appears likely to prove the best season for 
honey production to date. This season's 
heavy production commenced with the 
blooming of the Red String\diark in the 
autumn of 194S, and such species as Mugga 
Ironbark, \\diite Box and Yellow Box have 
followed in continuous overlapping suc- 
cession. JMoreover, the ‘‘run” has not yet 

45 
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ended, for the prospects on species still to 
come, such as the Coastal Bloodwood 
(Eucalyptus corymbosa) are excellent. 

This sequence could be described by 
stating that a good honey year is usually 
experienced in a dry season following a wet 
season, or that a good season for honey 
usually follows a good season for grass. 



Useful Honey Trees— The River Red Gum {Eucalyptus 
rostrata)—on the Darlinf River at Menindle. 

[Photo ly R,D» Meaker. 


Of course, cases can be quoted in which 
this sequence of heavy production in the 
season following a year of heavy rain did 
not apply ; for instance, the yielding of the 
Brown Box in Victoria, a few years ago, 
when the two or three years prior to bloom- 
ing had been among the worst drouglit years 
known. However, these cases are excep- 
tional. 

Inflaence of Relative Humidity on Nectar. 

The present season and its predecessor 
have provided material for more detailed ob- 
servation on the effects of atmospheric 
humidity on honey flows. 



If continued heavy rain is received and 
there is the usual accompanying high 
humidity, the bloom may be washed out or 
rotted, but even in fine weather when the 
relative humidity of the air is very high, 
it has been observed that though the secre- 
tion of nectar may be profuse, it is not 
attractive to the bees, apparently because of 
too low a percentage of sugar. 

On the other hand, at Coolah, during the 
spring of this season when very dry con- 
ditions prevailed it was observed, that, 
though the Yellow Box was secreting a 
very sweet nectar in considerable amount, 
the bees were working other bloom in pre- 
ference to it. Apparently, the other bloom 
was more attractive to the bees, yet when 
a few storms were received and the 
humidity increased, the bees commenced to 
work the Yellow Box very heavily. It would 
appear that, in very dry hot weather the 
bees may be prejudiced against a nectar 
which has a very low water content. Perhaps 
this is related to the water requirements of 
the bees for cooling purposes, etc., since 
moisture may be scarce. 

At Lindfield it was observed that the 
Brush Box bloom was dry when this 
species first bloomed in November. How- 
ever, at the first thunderstorm the bloom 
commenced to yield and the bees w’orked it 
very heavily. 

From these observations it is evident that 
the relative humidity of the air has a very 
important bearing on honey flows as well 
a^ other conditions such as temperature. 
Each species appears to react diflFerently to 
varying degrees of humidity ; in other words 
there appears to be an optimum humidity 
for each individual species. Temperature 
should always be borne in mind when con- 
sidering humidity, since it not only directly 
aflPects the bees and the bl(K)m, but any rise 
in the temperature of the air increases its 
water \'aporising powder. 

During an inspection of the dry western 
districts in the spring of this season, it was 
noted that the honey being extracted was of 
a very dense character; yet in December, 
1947 (the time of heavy rainfall) one 
sample of Yellow Box honey examined was 
that it would shake like water in the 
tin. TRis indicates that the excellent density 
of much of the honey harvested in inland 
districts of New South Wales is due more to 
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Meet the rabbit threat to your property 
with a method approved by Pastoral In- 
spectors and supported by the biggest i 
land owners. 

Get a Ferguson System Tractor and mould- 
board p^ow, strip the plough down to the 
share and plow-in worrens to a depth of 
2 ft. Robpits in extra deep burrows are 
either smathered with soil or choked with 
dust — porticularly young rabbits too 
small to trap. This work is done quickly 
by one man at a fraction of the cost of 
omer less effective methods. With labour 
short and wire netting unprocurable the 


Ferguson System is the one practical means 
of keeping rabbits underground — perman- 
ently! Also save time and labour with the 
Ferguson System Woodsaw, Belt Pulley* 
Earth Scoop and other implements. 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 


BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(DIVISION OF STANDARD CARS LTD.) 

83-89 FLINDERS ST., SYDNEY 
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AlR-CONDinONED 

EXPRESSES 

O 

Two modern air-conditioned trains are 
now operating between Sydney and New- 
castle. They are providing three services 
each way. Mondays to Fridays, and two 
services each way on Saturdays. Depar- 
ture times are as follows: — 

ex Sydney. ex Newcastle. 

Mondays to Fridays: 

9.00 a.m. 7.35 a.m. 

12.50 p.m. 1.10 p.m. 

5.05 p.m. 4.50 p.m. 

Saturdays : 

9,22 a.m, 7.35 a.m. 

5.43 p.m, 1.50 p.m. 

Light refreshments are served on these 
Expresses. Reservation of seats, which 
may be made fourteen days in advance of 
travel, is compulsory. 

Air-conditioned trains being built for 
the New South Wales Government Rail- 
ways consist of two additional Expresses 
for the Sydney-Newcastle service, eight 
other steam trains for daylight services 
between Sydney and distant country dis- 
tricts, and ten diesel trains for services on 
the more important country branch lines. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary tor Railways. 
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ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep size 15t. per 100 

Postage 9d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Postage Is. 3ii. extra 

W. JNO. BAKER 

3 Hnnter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Tnirtee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Bos 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P.J.P, PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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seasonal conditions than to the type of 
flora itself. 

In a previous article it was stated that 
the . spacing of the trees in a forest in- 
fluenced honey flows and that timber should 
be reasonably well spaced in order that in- 
dividual trees should be well-develoi)ed 
specimens. While this applies in average 
.seasons, the supply of soil moisture has 
been adequate for all in the present excc])- 
tional season and the most stunted weakling 
trees have budded, bloomed and yielded well 
along with the others. 


It has also been observed that relative 
humidity has an effect on pollen supply — 
that should pollen become too dry the bees 
may have difficulty in gathering it. 

What of Next Season? 

The heavy general blooming of the pre- 
sent season gives rise to doubts in connec- 
tion with prospects for next season. While 
there is no doubt that some bloom will be 
available, it is probable that, in general, 
species such as Yellow Box will be “spent'^ 
for a season or two. 


When Opening Bee Hives. 


'Khe following is a widely-practised routine for 
opening hives; — 

1. Smoke the entrance of the hive, holding the 
nozzle of the smoker at the entrance, otherwise 
the cloud of smoke will he deflected by the guard 
bees. 

2. Lift the lid slightly and smoke; the hive tool 
may be necessary to rai.se the lid if it is stuck 
down. 

3. Place the lid down against the front of 
the hive; tliis gives a larger entrance platform 
whilst' handling the colony. 

4. The hive can now be dismantled according 
to the intended manipulation. Wlion removing 
combs from a hive liody it is recommended that 


the second comb from the outside, or the thinnest, 
he removed. Avoid taking the centre comb in the 
brood nc.st first as there is a danger of damaging 
the queen. 

5. When removing bodies, place them in front 
of the hive; the first resting on liie lid to prevent 
crushing bees on the bottom bars of the frames. 
Hive bodies should be stacked upon each other, 
hut care must he taken to ensure that bees are 
not crushed where burr-comb is present betw^een 
the sets of combs. 

6. When recfmstructing the hive, bodies should 
he placed slightly obliquely across the hive and 
Uvisted into position : this w ill push the bees 
out of the w'ay without crushing them. By placing 
your hands on diagonally-opposite corners the 
body can he made to fit squarely on the hive. 


Tomato Propagation by Cuttings. 


(joshwi) growers have successfully propagated 
tomatoes on light soils by cuttings. 

Several advantages have been claimed for this 
method of propagation, chief of which are that 
it does away wfith the necessity for raising seed- 
lings, it enables the grower to ensure that his 
crop is the progeny of disease-free, vigorous 
plants, and it has heeti said that planting cut- 
tings is easier than dil)bling in seedlings. It has 
been claimed also that plant.s grown from cuttings 
give results at least equal to transplanted seedlings. 

Complete branches of the plant, or the laterals 
which are normally pruned out, have been found 


A LIMITED test with TIPA equipment using Gain- 
mexane was carried out at Glenfield Veterinary 
Research Station recently in order to Ascertain 
the possible value of this form of treatment 
in the control of external parasites of stock. 


tt) strike, provided they w^re young and vigorous. 
Laterals are said to be the most satisfactory type 
of grow’th for cuttings, old hardened growth not 
giving good results. Where laterals are used for 
this method of propagation they should be allowed 
to grow^ longer than they do when a crop is 
primed regularly, li is a good idea when col- 
lecting the cuttings to remove any excess leaf 
growth to reduce transpiration in the young 
stages. 

Tlic soil must be warm before cuttings can be 
struck. 


Lice present on sheep and calves were all 
destroyed by exposure to the insecticidal fog. 
A temporary irritation was caused to the mucous 
membranes of the eye and nose of stock, but^ 
there were no permanent ill-effects. — Division of 
Animal Industry. 
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Tune of Sowing Cabbage Experiments. 


THE retails of tests to determine the adapt- 
ability of cabbage varieties for different times 
of sowing, carried ont at Hawkesbnry Agricnl- 
toral CoUege last season, will be of interest to 
growers with conditions similar to those at 
Richmond. They show the importance of 
planting cabbage at the correct time to prevent 
bolting to seed. 

Seed of each variety was sown at rnonthly 
intervals from January to June. Varieties in- 
cluded were Succession, Drumhead, Enkhuizen 
Glory, Copenhagen Market and Burrawang. 

For January and February sowing Copenhagen 
Market, Succession and Drumhead proved the 
most successful. Copenhagen Market was the 


only March-sown variety to give really good 
results, all other varieties showing a proportion 
of bolting, the worst being Burrawang. In the 
April-sown plots Succession gave best results; 
Burrawang and Drumhead showed a fairly large 
proportion of bolted plants. 

The May-sown plots gave bolting only in the 
case of 5 per cent, of Burrawang, while the best 
heading varieties were Copenhagen Market, Suc- 
cession and Drumhead. None of the varieties 
sown in June bolted; Succession and Copenhagen 
Market gave best results. 

The January and February sowings produced 
heads of good quality and size. The size of heads 
decreased in March and April sowings, but in- 
creased again in the May and June sowings. — 
Division of Plant Industry. 


Harvestins: of Citrus Fruit. 

Point* m Pickinc and Packing. 


Citrus fruits may not show injury from bruises 
for some time after picking, but the oil cells of 
the skin are very easily damaged, and it is through 
such injuries to the skin that decay organisms, 
such as those causing blue mould, make their 
entrance. Great care is therefore necessary when 
picking and packing for market, points out a 
departmental pamphlet. 

Gloves should be worn or the finger nails kept 
extremely short, and the fruit should be picked 
or clipped with the button adhering, but with no 
length of stalk remaining that will come into 
contact with and puncture other fruit. 

The fruit should be placed right into the picking 
receptacle, and not dropped in from the top, and 


the same care should be exercised in all subsequent 
handling between picking and packing. 

Though paper lining, by checking the circulation 
of air in the case, may tend to produce conditions 
favourable for development of blue mould, the 
rough timber of unlined cases injures the skin 
and allows infection by disease, so that lining- 
paper is an advantage at times when packing citrus 
fruit. The best quality citrus fruit should be 
wrapped in sulphite tissue, and case lining paper 
dispensed with. 

The cases should be well packed, and filled to 
a height of from to 2 inches above the top of 
the case, which will ensure a good bulge. Light 
softwood cases may have a greater bulge than 
heavier or hardwood cases. — Division of Horti- 
culture. 


Improved Banana Packing Methods Necessary. 


During the war, circumstances prevented banana 
growers giving proper attention to the handling, 
sizing and packing of their fruit— with the result 
that lax methods became commonplace. Despite 
such lapses in preparation and get-up for market, 
for years much of this fruit brought record prices 
on an under-supplied market. Even poor fruit 
which, pre-war, would not have paid for market- 
ing, brought remunerative prices. 

It has been obvious for some time past that 
such slack methods could not last. Already the 
peak price period has passed; production of 
bananas is again on the up-grade and will increase 
still further. 

In consequence market requirements are being 
over-supplied and will continue to be over-sup- 
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plied in future. This means strong competition 
between growers, since buyers discriminate when 
supplies are heavy. Growers, therefore, will find 
it necessary to adopt marketing methods which 
can stand up to strong competition. 

This can be achieved only by honest grading 
packing, and good-quality fruit 
so handled will bring top market prices regard- 

^ power establiishes a 
sound reputation m the markets his fruit is sold 
without inspection, on case markings alone. Loose 
packing-shed operations (evidenced by 



REDUCE LOSSES 

OF SHEER . . . FROM BLOWFLY 

By Jetting with Buzacott 

SPRETTER FLUID 

And using Buzacott 

BLOWFLY DRESSING 

SPRETTER FLUID 

* A Sodium Arsenite mixture non* 
clogging and non-abrasive. 

* Excellent wetting and penetrating 
qualities. 

* Dilution I gal. to 70 gals, water. Price: 17/0 per I gal. tin; 

£3/2/- 4 gal. drum. 



OF FRUIT . . . FROM PRE-HARVEST DROP 

By Spraying with CLINGSPRAY 

* CLINGSPRAY ... the original 
preparation used for the pre- 
vention of Pre-harvest drop. 

* CLINGSPRAY gives the fruit 
better clinging qualities, they 
hang longer, colour well and 
ripen more evenly. 

One 4 oz. bottle of CLING- 
SPRAY makes 100 gals, of 
spray at a cost of 10/-, 



BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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GAMMAWASH 

is supplied in concentrated form 
in 1 pint jars at 9/- (Plus postage 
l/6d.) 


Your Dog? 

Whether he^s a worker or a member of the 
household, he is only at his best when he is in 
perfect health. 

The presence of external parasites — fleas, lice 
or ticks or unsightly mange on a dog, adds neither 
to his popularity nor to his efficiency as a worker. 

GAMMAWASH, the new Gammexane 
emulsion (I.C.I.) wash, cures Sarcoptic Mange 
(the most common form), and keeps dogs free of 
external parasites. Simple and safe to use. 

If you cannot obtain supplies locally, write to: 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 


The World’s most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 'f 
JACKO _ll 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON ft Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm M^hinery SpMlalittf 

M.ibourn. ^ Harris Street. Sydney 




Brltbftn* 
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Poultry Notes. 

E. IIadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 1949. 


THE recent increase in the cost of poultry foodstuffs has caused consternation in the 
industry, but there is no reason for panic selling of hens. However, the conditions neces- 
sitate a rigid culling of all flocks which are not producing up to normal expectations. 
This applies mainly to second-year birds, but any inferior first-year hens should also 
be culled. 

The cost of feeding has increased substantially and it is estimated that for the 
twelve months ending June 30th, 1949, the rate per hen will be 13s. 9d., provided that 
no further increases occur. This is the highest cost since records were first kept (1903-4), 
the previous highest figure being 12s. 8d. per hen in 1920-21. 


The average net price of eggs in that 
year is shown at 2s. 2(1. per dozen, leaving 
a return over cost of feed of 13s. 4 <\. per 
hen. This may be slightly in excess of the 
actual return, as the average price of eggs 
was not then computed on the monthly 
incidence of production, as in later years. 
However, the difference is not likely to he 
more than 2d. per dozen, which would re- 
duce the return over cost of feed to 11s. 4(1. 
— about 2s. per hen higher than 
anticipated for 1949, as will be seen from 
the figures (luoted below. 

Allowing for a probable payment of id. 
per dozen from the Pool Finance Fund on 
all eggs marketed from August to Decem- 
ber, 1948 sthis year, and for egg prices 


being maintained at approximately the 
same level as for late summer and autumn, 
T<44iS, the average net price, to the producer, 
for the year eiuling 30th June. 1949, should 
be approximately is. iiV:4d. ])er dozen, or 
J3S. 3d. per hen. 'Fhis would show a return 
of ys. 6(1. per hen over cost of feed, which 
is about the .same as for the year ending 
30th June. 194S. 

It will he remembered that the figures 
imblished in these “Notes’^ in July last, 
showed that after deducting other costs 
the farmer only received an amount of £223 
net for his labour from a flock of 1,000 
la^'ers. Thus, with the increased cost of 
living it is anticipated the farmer will be 
somewhat worse oflf than last year. 
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In view of the position, no producer can 
afford to carry any hens which are not lay- 
ing- up to seasonal expectations. Normal 
monthly laying figures are given below: — 


Month. 

Eggs Per 

January 

.. 13 

February 

. . II 

March 

.. 7 

April 

.. 6 

May 

.. 4 

June 

6 

July . . 

. . 10 

August . . 

. . 16 

September 

. . 19 

October 

. . 19 

November 

.. 17 

December 

. . . . 16 


These figures apply to flocks of first and 
second-year birds and the best course is to 
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check production from each pen over a 
week or so, to see whether these levels are 
being obtained. If not, culling should be 
proceeded with. The extent of the culling 
will depend upon the condition of the birds 
generally. 

In the case of pullets, no definite figures 
for production can be laid down, as they 
do not lay consistently until later in the 
year and much depends upon the time they 
were hatched and the conditions under 
which tliey were reared, as to whether they 
will lay satisfactorily during the late sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Pullets hatched after the end of Septem- 
ber, unless reared under specially good 
conditions, cannot be expected to come into 
production before about April or May 
according to breed. 


Average Egg Weights in the 194849 Egg-laying Competition. 

PARTICULARS of the average egg weights in the cnirent Egg-laying Competition at 
Hawkesbnry Agricaltnral College are given hereunder. 

It will be noted that there is a considerable increase in the number of disquali- 
fications for failure to comply with egg-weight requirements, compared with recent 
years. However, this does not indicate that there is any deterioration in the weight of 
eggs, as the basis for computing the average weights was altered for this year. 


Previously the weighing of all eggs was 
carried out during August, and any bird 



Fjr^t Hen to Lay 200 Eggs in the Current Egg-laying 
Competition at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Owned by Mr. H. T. Chidzey, this hen laid the sooth egg on 
xsth November, XQ48 {sseth day) and won for her owner 
the Poultry Nmtpaper trophy valued at £2 ss. 

Mtge 50 


not laying twelve eggs during that montli 
was allowed until the end of September, to 
qualify. In the current competition, the 
average weight was determined by weigh- 
ing the eggs laid during the first seven days 
of the months of June, July, August and 
SeptembcT, and any hen not laying twelve 
eggs during that period was given till the 
end of September, to qualify. 

The following is a summary of the dis- 
qualifications this year compared with those 
of last year. It should be noted that the 
number of hens laying underweight egg^s 
last year was considerably lower than in 
previous years : — 

INDIVIBTJALR. GEOT7PS. 



No. Per cent. 
1948-49. 

No. 

Per cent. 

Light Breeds 

30 

9 

13 

23.2 

Heavy Breeds 

20 9.8 

1947-48. 

II 

32.3 

Light Breeds 

17 

5.6 

6 

12 

Heavy Breeds 

10 

4.2 

• 

4 

10 
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In 1948-49 twelve individual light breed 
hens and twelve heavy breed hens failed 
to lay the required number of eggs during 


the weighing period, and this increased the 
percentage of disqualifications as compared 
with last year. 


MANAGEMENT, NUTRITION AND SANITATION IN 
FOWLS AND TURKEYS.^ 

G. W. Smith, Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

WITH the purchase by farmers of many thousands of day-old and started chickens from 
the Metropolitan areas of both Sydney and Melbourne, Southern District Inspectors of 
Stock are finding a greatly increased demand for their services in regard to diseases 
amongst poultry. 

With the poultry population becoming more concentrated in country districts, 
disease has become a serious cause of loss to many farmers. Over-ambitious schemes 
in poultry rabing often lead to failure through lack of knowledge, equipment and 
proper sanitary conditions with inevitable loss of a lucrative addition to a diversified 
farming programme. 


Troubles that at one time were found in 
few flocks now often appear in epidemic 
form, the position being further compli- 
cated by the fact that, with improved 
methods of l)reeding, selection, feeding and 
management, hens arc expected to lay dur- 
ing the greater part of the year instead of 
just the spring and summer months. This 
means that high production flocks have 
little reserves of vitality with which to 
fight an infection when it appears. It will 
l)e seen that it is of paramount importance 
that some consideration should be given to 
prevention of disease where large numbers 
of poultry are run under semi-intensive or 
intensive conditions. 

Management. 

Housing plays a major part in manage- 
ment, and is a matter of great importance 
in Riverina with its extremes of hot and 
cold conditions, calling for a better type of 
house than that required under milder 
coastal climates. Diseases classed as ‘Toup’' 
are the cause of much economic loss, and 
may invariably be traced to faulty housing 
and management. 

On many farms visited the housing of 
poultry leaves much to be desired. Often 
little or no shelter is provided from the ele- 
ments ; the stock are left to huddle beneath 
the barest tree, and most of the Nourish- 
ment provided is used to keep the birds 

^Address givaa at a recent conference of Southern 
District Stock Inspectors. 


alive and warm, without any hope of high 
egg production. 

Ventilation is of the utmost importance 
in the construction of a poultry house. An 
open- fronted shed does not necessarily 
mean that it is well ventilated; provision 
must be made for an opening from 4 to 6 
inches deep directly below the roof at the 
back of the house, this opening to run the 
full length of the building. 

The need for ventilation to remove mois- 
ture is indicated by the fact that several 
gallons of water are given ofif by 100 birds 
daily through respiration and excretion. 

Natrition. 

The first use of any food supplied to a 
hen is to support life ; not until this re- 
quirement is fully met will any of the food 
consumed be used for growth, egg produc- 
tion or fattening. Two-thirds of the annual 
intake of food of a healthy bird is used for 
maintenance alone. Under mixed farm 
conditions a hen must travel about in search 
of food. To keep up the normal body tem- 
perature, which is 106 deg. Fahr., the hen 
will use up large quantities of heat-produc- 
ing food. As a result of this rapid rate of 
metabolism, the fowl reaches maturity at 
the age of six to eight months. 

With the introduction of chicken and'^ 
turkey starter mashes, now readily avail- 
able from produce merchants in most coun- 
try centres, many nutritional troubles in 
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the early stages of growth have been over- 
come. However, care should be taken to 
feed turkey poults an adequate protein 
supplement to counteract the tendency to 
Perosis (Slipped Tendon). This condition 
is prevalent under natural range rearing in 
the Southern and Western Districts during 
drought periods when green pick and insect 
life are at a premium. 

The addition of lo per cent, meat or liver 
meal to wet or dry mashes, together with 
4 ])er cent, linseed meal will do much to 
prevent this condition, and also hasten 
growth in poults from day-old onwards. 

Sanitation. 

Sanitation is the foundation of success- 
ful poultry raising from start to finish, the 
following eight point plan is one that may 
be followed with confidence and should lead 
to reduced mortality. 

1. Clean Incubators and Eggs. — Scrape, 
scrub, and disinfect incubators, use only 
clean eggs. 

2. Clean Chicks . — Start with disease- 
free chicks or eggs- -they should come from 
flocks which are known to be free from 
Pullorum and Avian 1'.B. 


3 . Clean Brooder Houses . — Scrape clean, 
scrub with lye water or other disinfectant 
before and after each brooding .season. 
Scrape and clean inside brooder runs every 
day and cover with dry sand. 

4. Clean Watering . — Faulty drinking 
conditions lead to wet patches in rearing 
pens ; these soon become ideal breeding 
grounds for harmful bacteria. 

5. Clean Ground . — Use rearing ground 
for young stock only and spell for three 
months each year. 

6. Clean Feed in Hoppers . — Feed only 
in hoppers that cannot waste or allow feed 
to become contaminated. 

7. Clean Management . — Avoid travelling 
from adult quarters to chicken rearing 
yards, without cleaning boots and utensils. 

8. Clean Laying Houses . — Scrape clean. 
Scrub with disinfectant before placing pul- 
lets in laying quarters. Clean under perches 
at regular weekly intervals and replace 
straw frequently in scratching portion of 
the houses. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Pelleted Vegetable Seed. 


lNV£STiGi*TiON.s iiito the effectivenes.s of pelleted 
onion, cabbaRC, lettuce and tomato .seed .sent out 
from U.S.A. have been carried out by the. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. 

The pelleting of seed is a process whereby in- 
dividual seed.s of various types are coated with 
inert materials so as to increase size, and form 
spherical uniform pellets that can be readily space- 
planted. The principal advantage claimed for this 
method is that it makes precision planting pos- 
sible, thereby eliminating lal)our for hand thin- 
ning. 


Although the sowing mechanism of the machine 
used in tlie trials at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
Colleg e was not altogether suitable, the results 
did indicate that the use of pelleted .seed gave 
a more even spacing of small-secded vegetables, 
such as lettuce and carrots. 

A disadvantage noted, however, was a delay 
in germination of the treated seed — and in the 
case of crucifers a consequent delay in develop- 
ment. Lettuce seed in particular gave disappoint- 
ing results as regards germination, being less 
than 20 per cent, and very patchy, whereas un- 
treated seed germinated well. — A. C. Ok man, 
Special Agronomist. 


Mortality in Sheep Caused by Careless Use of Cyanide. 


Mortality in sheep cau.sed by careless use of a 
cyanide preparation sold for rabbit extermination, 
was recently investigated. 

The losses included nine sheep that had died 
from ingestion of rabbit poison spilled while being 
transferred to smaller containers or by having 
been left in uncovered burrows, within ea.sy reach 
of sheep. 

The preparation consisted almost entirely of 
sodium cyanide in lump form. Analyses by the 


Chemist’s Branch of the Department indicated 
that at the end of six days, 40 per cent, of the 
available hydrogen cyanide had not been liberated. 

Those who have been accustomed to handling 
cyanide compounds in dust form (from which 
most of the hydrogen cyanide is liberated within 
a relatively short period after exposure to air, 
leaving a harmless residue) had failed to appre- 
ciate that sodium cyanide in lump form may 
remain poisonous for a considerable period— 
Division of Animal Tniiustry. 
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When you need positive protettion against costly gastro- 
intestinal vi<orm parasites you need “Phenovis” — the effective 
phenothiazine worm remedy. Based on phenothiazine, the 
best and most effective known drench for nodule, large stomach 
and black scour in sheep “Phenovis” also controls gastro- 
intestinal parasites in other stock. Supplied in handy powder 
form, “Phenovis" is non-toxic to sheep when used as directed 
and forms a highly effective drenching solution when mixed 
with water. 



N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: GRAZCOS and WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 


H’-P A 
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SHELL SERVES THE PRIMARY PRODUCER 



Many and varied are the problems of the man on the land — the 
primary producer. Shell scientists are always studying these 
problems — deciding, for you, the best type of lubricant for 
milking machine, separator, tractor, windmill and the dozen 
and one other pieces of equipment on a farm, intensive 
research and exhaustive tests produce improved Shell oils, 
greases and fuels — help you to preserve your plant and increase 
its earning capacity. Your money can buy nothing better than 
Shell products. 


• Shell Motor Spirit 

• Shell Agricultural Oils 

and Greases 

• Shell Marking Crayons 

• Cross Power Kerosine 

• Defiance Blowfly Oil 

• Shelltox 


• Shell Motor Oils 

and Greases 

• Shell Spraying Oils 

• Shelllte 

• Pennant Kerosine 

• Shell Grafting Mlutics 

• Colas. 


Cali, write or telephone your local Shell Depot or Agent, 

You can be SURE of 




SHELL 


COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporoted in Great Brite^n) 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Regiatared Stud Hards. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. r., “Nardoo,” Ashford Road 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., ‘^Kapunda," Rob Roy, In- 
verell (jers^s) 

Chegaidden, Est. Late E., Austral Park,” 

Berry (Jerseys) ... 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angiis) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstem, W. G. A. & F. J. ” Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen-Angus, 

A.I.S,) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstono Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Fastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L., ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 
Shorthorns) ... 

McGarvic Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R.. ” Yalalunga,” W'illow- 
Trce Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

R^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Nanengullcn,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Rowntree, £. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) ... 

WMga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Vanco 

(Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Youm^ a., ” Boalands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
wlndra (Beef Shorthorns) 


89 25/8/48 

120 13/11/48 

37 X5/5/49 

121 14/7/49 

94 7/1/49 

26 1/6/49 

X13 14/8/49 

17 16/3/50 

137 1/7/50 

62 21/6/49 

44 15/6/49 

121 27/4/50 

137 15/5/49 

56 11/5/50 

297 9/6/49 

XT9 28/3/49 

70 22/7/50 

177 27/1/50 


33 21/6/49 

113 23/5/49 

79 18/6/49 


28 8/10/50 
53 4/2/50 
90 12/11/48 

103 7/5/49 
231 30/8/49 


309 16/8/50 

75 27/10/48 

128 9/8/50 

198 17/10/49 
34 8/4/49 

x6x 16/2/49 

66 1 / 4/49 

160 2/6/49 

126 :^/9/49 

67 26/4/49 

91 14/10/48 

*7 20/3/49 


Hards Other than Ragistarad Stud 
Hards. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " Femdale,” Appin, via Camp- 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 
England Girls School) 

Colly, A. G., ‘‘ Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

Daley, A, E,, “Siton,” Oakwood Rd„ In- 
verell 

Daley, A. J,, Lealands, Inverell 

De Fraine, A. N., Kcserv’oir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Bridie’s Plains, Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown 

Frizelle, W. J.. Kosentein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., “ Monkittcc,” Braidwood 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillacst Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 

Hart, K. H., Jersey Vale, Armidale 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Annidale ... 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 


Johnson, A., “ Rosedale,” Grafton Road, 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lawrence, S, A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 
Lott, J. H., " Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Low’e, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 

Lucas, L., “ Braeside,” Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McCosker, E., “Bannockburn Station,” In- 
verell 

McGrath, B, J,, Clyde Rd„ Braidwood 
McLachlan, M., ” Brodies Plains,” Armidale 
McLanc, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, A^idale 
MacNamara, B., ** Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. C.ollege, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

Morris, S. W., “ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamworth 

Mullholland, £., Armidale 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., ” Mount View',” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

Police Boys Club, Kurrajong 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
Rolfe, A. E., “ Avon Dale,” Inveiell 
Rowlands, F. C„ “ Werribee,” Waugoola ... 

St. Ignatius' College, Riverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 


Jemalong Station, Forbes 
Johnson, A., " Rosedale,' 


10 8/5/48 

51 20/4/49 

45 2/6/49 

19 20/12/49 

200 20/8/49 

41 8/10/50 

33 28/7/49 

8 8/10/49 

14 14/5/49 

19 14/5/49 

25 27/6/49 

29 25/2/49 

91 8/3/49 

34 5/4/49 

141 23/4/49 

33 9/4/49 

67 27/4/50 

14 27/4/49 

III 9/9/48 

32 8/10/49 

7 25/6/49 

24 10/5/49 

39 12/4/49 

60 13/6/49 

25 8/10/49 

80 4/2/49 

33 8/10/49 

11 12/4/49 

45 4/6/49 

23 8/10/49 

31 27/7/49 

2 17/6/49 

20 8/10/49 

33 2/7/49 

73 12/3/49 

27 8/10/49 

48 23/4/30 

60 13/9/50 

43 26/6/49 

39 18/X1/49 

46 14/5/49 

31 13/8/49 

38 28/9/48 

17 26/6/49 

32 8/10/49 

67 21/5/49 

82 23/1/49 

25 8/X0/49 

57 5/7/50 

57 6/3/49 

15 10/2/49 

45 5/2/49 

29 4/3/48 

145 27/8/49 

28 15/12/49 

^2 5/7/49 

x6 30/y48 

** 

35 23/8/49 

27 14/8/48 

8 ia/ 7/49 

7 8/X0/50 
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Tubercle-free lUtvdiS— continued. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

H«rda Other than Registered Stud 



Von Frankenberg, F. E.. ” Spring Hills,’ 



Herds — continued. 



Camden 

68 

12/12/48 

St. John's Orphanage, Goulburn 

21 

13/4/49 

Waddell, W., ” Alton, '* Oakwood Rd., In- 



St. Ikichael’s Orphanage, liaulkhara Hills ... 

29 

11/6/4Q 

verell 

127 

5/7/49 

St. Patrick's Orphanage, Armidale ... 

12 

K/io/50 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale ... 

2 

8/10/49 

St. Vincent's Boys’ Home, Westraead 

30 

0/7/49 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

5 

8/10/49 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

14 

27/11/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 



Stephenson, W. J., " Hill View.” Fig Tree ... 

.54 

5/4/49 

Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

27/10/49 

Tanner, F. S. Dural Rd., Armidale ... 

42 

8/ 10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

3 h 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

141 

18/11/49 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

48 

27/10/49 

Tosh, W. K.. ” Balgownie,” Armidale 

15 

8/10/49 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 



Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime," Kayuga Road, 



ham Hills 

55 

27/4/49 

Muswellbrook 

97 

24/4/49 

W'illiams, L. B., ” Birida,” Armidale 

39 

12/4/49 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale ... 

I 

3 

7/10/48 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

171 

14 / 4/49 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Mortality in Sheep following Drenching for Worm Infestation. 


The Department has received many reports on 
sheep which have died from injury caused to the 
mouth during the process of drenching with auto- 
matic drenching guns. 

A word of warning i.s issued by Mr, W. L. 
Hindmarsh, Chief of the Division of Animal In- 
dustry, who points out that it is false economy 
to endeavour to break records when drenching 
sheep. 

These automatic drenching guns must be used 
gently to avoid injury to the mucous membrane 
lining of a sheep’s mouth — particularly when the 
bluestone-black leaf 40 drench is being used. 
Severe ulceration of the mouth and mortality 
can be caused by entry of organisms through 
wounds made by drenching guns carelessly used. 


Although the drenching mixture should be 
directed towards the side of a sheep’s mouth rather 
than straight down the throat, the nozzle of the 
gun must not be forced against the side of the 
mouth. 

Every effort should he made to keep the end 
of the nozzle smooth, and rough projections caused 
by con.stant contact with teeth should be filed 
down. The ideal method of preventing injury is 
to place a small piece of rubber tubing over the 
end of the nozzle, allowing it to project for about 
half an inch, so ensuring that the hard metal parts 
of the gun do not touch the mucous membrane 
of tile mouth. 


Lameness in Cattle. 


Several reports dealing with marked lameness 
and loss of condition in cattle have been received 
recently by the Department from the north and 
nonh-west of the State. 

The symptoms described are very .similar to 
those seeri in Ephemeral Fever { 1 'hree-day Sick- 
ness) which was very prevalent in this State some 
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years ago. However, although suitafde blood speci- 
mens have been forwarded to the Veterinary 
Research Station at Glenfield, it has not been pos- 
sible so far to tran.smit the infection. The cause, 
therefore, still remains obscure, and further re- 
search into the trouble is beipg carried out, — 
Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Gittle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


RaglsCerad Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., " Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C, A. Sc Sons Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbaim St Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidafe (.Aberdeen -Angus) .. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., ” Meryla,” Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glcnfield (Ayrshires) 
McEachem, H., ” Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll)... 
MeSweeney, W. J., ” The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthonis) ... 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 
Quirindi (Hcrefords) 

Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead ” Bolwarra, W'est Maitland 

(Jerseys) ...‘ 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land fit Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 

horiKs) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorn.s) 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (.Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., ” Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabic,” Quirindi (Jerseys) 

Scott, A. W,, ” Milong,” Young (.Aberdeen- Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargambrme (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangio (Aberdeen-.Angus)... 


46 

44 


64 

30 

58 

173 


49 : 

I2I I 

107 

38 ! 

67 ! 

62 


52 


97 

80 

49 

18 


102 

XO3 

58 

309 


II4 

75 


112 


161 

170 


! 


Von Nida, F. E., Wildes Meadow... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., ** Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) ... 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) ... 


30 

69 

69 

23 

92 

7X 

89 

8 


Hurd* Othur than Ragittarad Stud Herds. 

Callen Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. K., “ .Mani.” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford ... 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., ” Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Y'oung .. ... 

Glades ville Mental Hospital ... | 

Homer, A. T., Mooraa Pastoral Co., Wentworth ...' 

Kenmore Mental Hospital ... I 

Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt, Penang Training School, Gosford ...j 

Parramatta Mental Hospital ... ... ...i 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains ... 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ” Varalla 

Herd . . i 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Jerseys) 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere ! 

St. John of Got! Training Centre, .Morisset ... ...i 

State penitentiary, Long Bay ... ... i 

Svdnev Church of England Grammar School ! 


50 

32 

28 

32 

69 


56 

7 

14 

58 

60 

34 

49 

28 

127 


94 

39 


13 

35 


\V. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Divkion of Animal Industry. 


Milking Methods Influence Cream Quality. 


Under pr'*sent-day conclition.s, probably no single 
item is more responsible for production of second- 
grade or “bare choicest” quality cream than care- 
less milking. By this is meant such practices as 
failing to wash the cow's udder before milking; 
milking more than one ctm- without the milker 
washing his hands ; as well as handling dirty 
milking stools, hail door release rods coated with 
stale milky matter — often to a measurable thick- 
ness — and breeching and leg ropes that are often 
urine- and manure-saturated, and then milking 
without washing the hands. 

Such liabtts result in countless thousands of 
bacteria gaining entrance to the milk, and so the 
seed is sown for the development in milk and 


cream of overripe, unclean, fermented, and chee.sy 
flavours — to mention a few. 

Many dairjunen wasli their hands after milking 
one, two or more cows. Most frequently they use 
a little water in the bottom of the wash-up tub, 
or in a basin or tin. In a very little while this 
water is discoloured and is little more than a 
bacteria- laden “soup.” While visible dirt is re- 
moved, the hands are still coated with countless 
numbers of invisible microbes. 

The use of running w^ater is the best method of 
washing the hands. A convenient means of sup- 
plying water for this purpose is an 8- or lo-gallon 
drum fitted with a small tap, and placed in a 
convenient position in the bails. — Division of 
Dairying. 


The most important legume in coastal pastures 
IS White clover, one of the few useful plants 
which will persist in association with a rampant 
grower such as paspalum. However, White clover 
cannot thrive uj^ess the bulky growth of pas- 
palum is controlled, and this can only be satis- 


factorily carried out wlierc the pasture paddocks 
are subdivided into eflFcctivcly-.si7.ed units. The 
stocking figure, generally, for this calculation in 
coastal districts, on good quality paspalum- White 
clover pastures, is twelve cows per acre. 
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Brucellosis- free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrovc,” VVamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Croft, F.. Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

“ Endeavour” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B. Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lisinorc. 
Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbiil. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

McCrumm, “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 


Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Ex^riment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I,, "Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalracrc Mental Hospital. 

SWrlev, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt. .A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston. H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., ‘‘ Strathdoon,’* Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozellc. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Registered Stad Herds. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Watch the Feeding of 

Calves are often retarded in growth and develop- 
ment after they have been weaned off a milk diet, 
points out a departmental leaflet. The setback, 
however, is not likely when calves are well grown 
and a good age before being weaned. 

For that reason, in cream and cheese producing 
districts, it is wise, if at all possible, to keep the 
calves on separated milk or whey (even though 
the ration is only small) until eight months old, 
and keep meal and hay available if the pastures 
are not up to standard. 


Calves after Weaning. 

After calves are weaned, provide sufficient feed 
to keep them growing and in strong condition. 

Sometimes the opinion is advanced that young 
dairy stock will benefit by being kept on the lean 
side. It is very doubtful whether this is sound 
in principle. 

The robust, strong-constitutioned animal, all 
other things being equal, can be expected to pro- 
duce better and to turn out a more efficient animal 
than one that has been kept on the “fine*' side. 
However, calves should not be fed so that they 
become over fat. 


A SINGLE treatment of i.8 per cent. DDT has 
been shown in a departmental experiment at 
Wagga Experiment Farm to clean up fowl tick 
infested houses. Interiors of houses were lightly 
sprayed, special care being taken to ensure that 
the usual hiding spots for the ticks were well 
treated. 

DDT has also been found effective in the 
control of poultry red mite. As a result of an 
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experiment wdth DDT at Wagga, and of inspec- 
tions of privately DDT-treated poultry houses in 
the metropolitan area, it is clear that this chemical 
will substantially reduce the mite population. 

At Wagga Farm mildly mite-infested houses 
remained practically free of rerf mite for eight 
weeks after treatment. 
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HOW THK -nVALES” WORKS — Services Series No. 4 

SENDING MONEY 

through the bank 

CHEQUES: Current account customers make 
payments through the mail by cheque. 
DRAFTS; The "Wales ” sells drafts on its 
branches and agents for posting by the 
purchaser to the payee. 

MAIL transfers: The Bank will also itself 
undertake to make the remittance, either 
to the payee or to his account at any branch 
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telegrams: For urgent payments, the Bank 
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of a bank account or to be paid to the payee 
on identification. 

PAYMENTS abroad: Remittances overseas 
may be made in practically any foreign 
currency through any branch of the "Wales”. 

Consult and use — 
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Editorial— 

RABBIT CONTROL. 

The Job is Not Too Big. 

AGAIN the country is menaced by the rabbit 
pest This present *Vave’’ cannot be inter- 
preted as an indication that the rabbit is 
beyond ^^astery”, or that primary producers 
have become apathetic, or that advocated 
methods of eradication are out-moded. 

It was recently staled by liie Minister 
for Agriculture (lion. E. 11. (irahani, 
M.L.A.) that methods of destruction and 
eradication recommended and demon- 
strated by his Dei)artment were on a par 
with those practised in any other rabbit- 
ridden country in the world. And the 
Minister did not believe that producers had 
become apathetic. I'lie many adversities 
which Australian producers had faced and 
overcome stamped them as too big in 
courage and resourcefulness to be beaten 
by the rabbit. 

A favourable .season in most districts 
has favoured the present niultiplicatiQn of 
the pest. To that has to be added another, 
and perhaps greater, reason for the present 
plague. Of ^necessity, rabbit destruction 


was neglected during war years, when men 
and materials were not available to combat 
the pest. Xor has there been sufficient 
time since to take-up on the back lag. 

Shortage of netting for rabbit-proof 
fences, lack of labour for digging or 
ploughing out, the shortage of fumigants 
are the biggest obstacles to waging an all- 
out attack on the rabbit. 

The authorities are alive to these diffi- 
culties, and are striving to remove them.. 
Steps have been taken to step-up local pro- 
duction of wire netting, the effects of w'hkrb 
should be evident within a few months 
from now. 

Xetting and fumigants are being impor- 
ted, though nec(*ssari]y in limited quantities 
because of the dollar position. The possi- 
bility of finding more dollars for incrcasec¥ 
imports of these much-needed materials is 
being explored from time to time. 

I'here is no magic wand to banish thef 
rabbit. \\ ell directed effort in the appli- 
cation of such proven methods of eradica- 
tion as erection of rabbit-proof fencing,, 
digging and ploughing out, fumigating, 
])oisoning and trapping is still the answer 
to the rabbit threat. ^ 

Add to that another important require- 
ment — full co-operation between primary- 
producers and the local authorities whona 
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they elect to administer rabbit destruction 
legislation — and you have all the ingredi- 
ents for the only known remedy for the 
rabbit menace. 

There has been no let up in the search 
for more effective controls. At present, 
however, most promise is offered by more 
expeditious and cheaper methods of carry- 
ing out present recommended methods of 
eradication. For example, the tractor with 
ripper attachment seems destined to replace 
much manual labour in digging out and 
ploughing out warrens and burrows. 

The present flare-up in the rabbit plague 
will be regarded by reasonably-minded 
people as partly, if not largely, the result of 
an extraordinary set of conditions which 
will pass with the return to normal times. 


What then? Will proven naethods be 
whole-heartedly applied ? Will Pastures 
Protection Boards and other responsible 
authorities then be accorded full co-opera- 
tion by all landholders? In other words, 
will rabbit-menaced producers follow the 
examples set by thousands of their fellow- 
producers who have already proved that 
it is practicable to rid their properties of 
rabbits ? 

There would seem to be good grounds 
for believing that the farmer or grazier 
who refuses, in normal times, to put up a 
stiff fight against the rabbit, has sufficient 
land on which to farm (or graze stock) 
and also run rabbits ; in other words, too 
much land. That factor could, in some in- 
stances, be at the root of the rabbit 
problem. 


Diploma Courses in Horticulture 


For the benefit of students wishing to specialise 
in horticulture a specialised course has been added 
to the curriculum of the normal Hawkesbury 
Diploma in Agriculture course at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 

Making this announcement the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon, E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said, 
'‘This new course, which will commence in 1949, 
•will provide a thorough knowledge of horticulture 
for students who intend to take up practical 
•orcharding, or instructional work in this field a.^ 
a profession. It will be open to students at the 
College who have completed the first two years 
of the normal Diploma in Agriculture course, 
and those selected will specialise in horticulture 
during the third year to qualify for the distinc- 
tion of H.D.A. (Hort). Provision has been 
made for sufficient training in food preservation 
to permit graduates to qualify for positions as 
field officers with canneries and other commercial 
firms associated with the horticultural industry.’* 


During the third year the following subjects 
would be treated: 

Advanced Horticulture, Principles of Food 
Technology (Part I), Agriculture (Part III), 
Agricultural Econornics (Part II), Horticultural 
Botany, Advanced Entomology, Advanced Plant 
Pathology, Organic Chemistry, Public Relations. 

Principles of Food Technology lectures would 
comprise such subjects as Introduction to the 
Preservation and Processing of Fruit and Vege- 
tables, Unit Operations in Fruit and Vegetable 
Processing, Canning of Fruits, Laboratory 
Examination of Processed Foods. 

During the course practical work would be 
carried out in the College orchard, vegetable 
garden and cannery. Experience in horticultural 
practices such as planting, contouring and irriga- 
tion, not provided for by the College facilities, 
concluded the Minister, would be obtained by 
visits to other departmental experiment farms 
and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


Wheat Sowings Not Under Control, 


""Therk will be no control of areas which may be 
•sown to wheat this year.” Making this statement, 
the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A. ), said that the Commonwealth National 
Security (Wheat Indu.^try Stabilisation) Regula- 
tions providing for [Uv registrjition of wheat farms 
and the issue of wheat licenses lapsed on 31st 
December last. 

“Proposals recently adopted by the (Governments 
of the Commonwealth and the various States and 


endorsed by a majority of growers for the stabili- 
sation of the wheat industry do not require the 
regi.siration of farms or the issue of wheat, licenses/* 
continued Mr. (Graham. 

Licenses will not. therefore, be issued for the 
coming crop and growers will be in a position to 
make their own arrangements for the sowing of 
crops, irrespective of whether or not their farms 
were formerly registered under the National 
Security Regulations.” 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HERD RECORDING. 
Application to Modern Stock Breeding Methods.’^ 


I. W. Scott, H.D.A,, H.D.D., Special Dairy Ofliccr (Herd Kecording.) 

To-day the great food need of the world — particularly Great Britain — u fats. While 
measures, such as better feeding of present stock, miBdng extra cows, milking cows for 
a longer period, etc., are means which could be used to assist meet this need quickly, 
better breeding methods are the long-term main basis of increased production. 

Herd recording has a very valuable part to play in the implementing of modem 


ideas of increasing dairy production. 

Firstly, 1 want to discuss the place of 
herd recordinj^ in the dairying industry. 
“Feed, weed and breed” has long been a 
slogan among dairymen, and it is in con- 
nection with weeding that herd recording or 
testing can play a vital part — by furnishing 
reliable data on which to cull and base 
b reed i n g ( )perat i on s . 

Herd recording or herd testing is simply 
the systematic recording of the individual 
production unit on the farm, by either the 
owner or the Cjovernment, as the basis on 
which the farmer can plan his herd im- 
provement. 

Just as it is necessary for a person to 
add up his debits and credits to determine 
his financial ]>osition, so is it necessary to 

♦ Extracts from an address delivered before 
the Clarence l^ivision of the Agricultural Bureau 
of New South Wales — loth November, 1948. 


add up each cow’s debits and credits to 
assess her worth. In credits we look for 
long life, consistent production and regu- 
lar l)r ceding, with freetlom from disease, 
while as debits we take into account such 
things as low inherent i)roductivity, short 
life, long dry period, mastitis, mistaken iden- 
tity, poor feeding and over-stocking. 

History of Herd Recording in New South 
Wales. 

Herd recording in this State has been 
practised in a desultory way since 1905 and, 
on the Far North Coast, from 1912 or 
thereabouts was controlled by the farmers 
themselves under a subsidy scheme. This 
scheme failed, and in 1924 the Department 
of Agriculture took over control, with the 
result that the number of cows under record 
increased from 11,000 in 1924-25 to 82,000 
in 1929-30, when a decline set in, to 1,600 
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in 1942-43. Since that date the numbers 
have been on the up-grade again, until 
40,000 cows were under record last year. 

Yields have fluctuated between 129.4 lb. 
butter fat per cow in 1926-27 to 182 lb. but- 
terfat in 1933-34- 

Comparing the 5-year average of recorded 
cows since 1924, some progress is indicated, 
as the averages for four such periods have 
been 141.3 lb., 158.4 lb., 163.1 lb., and 164.9 
lb. fat, though for the first three years of 
the present period the average is 145 lb. 
No consistent increase can be shown, as is 
the case in New ZeaUind, where in the 
same period yields have increased from 224 
lb. to 279 lb. per cow, with yields consis- 
tently above the starting point. 

Briefly, the variations in yields in this 
State have been caused by such influences as 
the great vagaries in seasonal conditions, 
which have not in general been offset by 
fodder conservation and pasture improve- 
ment, while not every cow has been regu- 
larly recorded, and so on. Too mucli em- 
phasis has also been placed on the catch- 
words of the past, such as ‘TTse a bull from 
a high-producing cow and save heifers from 
the highest producers.’' How fallacious this 
can be, many dairy farmers no doubt know 
from experience. However, we have since 
learnt the advantages of the use of a proven 
sire, or the son of a proven sire — a sire 
proven by the production of his daughters, 
to be capable of transmitting high produc- 
tion. 

A ^'New Deal’’ in Herd Recording. 

In the past, too, farmers who recorded 
were not given sufficient advice and in- 
struction in application of information ob- 
tained by recording, and many did not take 
great interest in the scheme. However, 
greater interest on the part of the farmer 
is now being fostered by use of individual 
production cards for cows recorded, by the 
preparation of herd summaries of the re- 
sults of each herd, by the introduction of 
a free Calf Marking Scheme by which a 
farmer can be sure of the identity of each 
animal coming into the herd, by the provi- 
sion of a Sire Survey Scheme whereby the 
farmer will have accurate data on which 
to judge the value of the sire and to aid 
in his selection of future sires. 
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Value of the Proven Sire. 

Uncontrolled breeding is a gamble. Ame- 
rican work has amply demonstrated that 
progress can be made without culling in the 
female line, provided the right sires are 
used ; a proven sire is a good bet anywhere. 

That breeding without records is a game 
of chance, may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing. It is common knowledge that all the 
hereditary material in an animal is passed 
on from generation to generation by fac- 
tors or genes. There are a great number 
of these genes and on the way they are 
passed on and re-assembled, (le])ends not 
only the animal’s outward appearance, but 
the outward ex|)ression of its internal make- 
up expressed in terms of production. 

Inheritance of Milk Production. 

The inheritance of milk production is 
not quite as simple a matter as is, for ex- 
ample, tlie inheritance of horns, but using 
this sini|)le example may explain some of 
the dilficulties of breeding for high ])ro- 
duction. Horns are inherited by two 
simple factors, one for horns and one for 
the i)olled condition. These factors exist 
in })airs, and in the mating of two animals 
only half the factors of each ])arent go into 
the new life. Now, if we take the case of 
a pure polled animal mated with a horned 
animal, the i)olled animal contains one ])air 
of genes for the polled condition and the 
horned animal one pair of genes for the 
horned condition. At mating there is ])asse(l 
on to tile new life, one gene from each 
parent to form a pair, so that the new life 
has one gene for t)olledness and one gene 
for horns, but as the polled gene is dom- 
inant to horns, the offspring is polled but 
carrying a horned factor. 

However, if two such animals of “mixed” 
inheritance are mated together we get a 
different result— 25 per cent, jnire |K)lled. 
25 per cent, pure for horns and 50 per 
cent, polled but carrying a factor for horns 

just as you would get 25 per cent, heads, 
25 per cent, tails and 50 per cent, heads 
and tails if you tossed pennies a sufficient 
number of times jflaying “two-up.” 

Substitute high production for polled and 
low production for horns, and you could 
expect 25 per cent, high producers, 25 per 
cent, lew producers and 50 per cent, medium 
to high producers all carrying factors for 
low production. Thus if you mate a bull 
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from a high-producing cow carrying low- 
production factors to a high-producing cow 
also carrying low-production factors, you 
may get a high producer or a low producer. 

This is why the sons of high producers 
often fail as herd sires. The safe method 
is to select a sire that has proved, through 
his daughters, that he is throwing uniformly 
high producers, and failing that, a son of 
a proven sire out of a high-producing cow. 

However, as stated earlier, milk and fat 
production is not as simple a matter as in- 
lieritance of horns, as more factors are in- 
volved. Consistent recording of all herd 
units, particularly dams and daughters 
under the same conditions is necessary 
])ro])erly to evaluate the sire in use. 

A Wastage Sarvey. 

Farmers have an obligation to produce 
as much as cheaply as they can. The De- 
partment has an obligation to give those 
who are sufliciently interested, certain in- 
formation and to show them how to use 
it. It is also a departmental obligation to 
endeavour to point out weaknesses in the 
industry so that the farmer and the State 
can take steps to remedy these weaknesses. 
To this end the Department is asking mem- 
bers of the Recording Scheme and others 
to supply particulars of sire wastage and 
herd wastage as a starting point and is 
hopeful of co-operation. There are at 
])resent, for instance, no authentic figures 
in this State of the wastage due to such 
causes as brucellosis, mastitis, tuberculosis, 
milk fever, bloat, old age, etc. By the 
analysis of figures obtained it is hoped that 
attention will be focussed on facts of econ- 
omic importance. 

Valuable New Zealand Sunreyf. 

Many interesting facts have come to light 
through the assistance of the farmers both 
in and out of the Recording Movement in 
New Zealand, and I feel sure that the 
same result will be obtained here. 

Til New Zealand it was found that wastage 
due to mastitis amounted to 21.7 per cent, 
of total wastage, sterility and abortion to 
16.3 per cent., focussing attention on the 
need for increased efforts to combat these 
diseases. A very limited survey here 
showed 16. 1 per cent, due to mastitis and 
24 per cent, due to sterility and abortion. 


Further surveys showed that, of losses 
in calves, that due to scours and general 
unthriftiness was fourteen times greater 
than that due to blackleg, emjihasising the 
need for more general advice to farmers 
on overcoming these troubles. Fertility sur- 
veys showed that 68 per cent, of cows hold 
to first service and a further 21 per cent, 
to the second service, while 7 per cent, re- 
main empty at the end of the year. 
Ajiproximately half the animals that did not 
conceive were culled and 80 per cent, of 
the remainder conceived during the next 
season. 

Further surveys showed up the fact that, 
up to ten years of age, a sire s fertility did 
not materially decline as is popularly sup- 
posed. This is a factor of great importance 
where proven bulls are concerned; far too 
many good bulls are culled at five years of 
age in the mistaken belief that they are 
of no use after that. 

We are aware, in a general way, of the 
importance of high test in butter areas, but 
New Zealand definitely showed that there 
is a strong correlation between butterfat 
test and total butterfat, with the general 
conclusion that in breeding for high levels 
of butterfat production it was necessary to 
combine better-than-average tests with im- 
provement in milk production. While it is 
true that high levels of butterfat produc- 
tion can be obtained through a combination 
of high milk production and low-average 
test, the odds are against any strains of 
low-te.sting families breeding high butterfat 
producers as compared with families above 
the average in test. These remarks have 
particular reference to within each breed 
and not as to one breed against another. 

The Relation of Recording to Artificial 
Insemination. 

Artificial insemination is becoming in- 
creasingly of interest to New South Wales 
farmers. It has made great strides in Eng- 
land and in U.S.A. where some 2,000,000 
cows are now enrolled in 886 co-operative 
associations in forty-two States, whereas ten 
years ago there was one association and 
1,100 cows. 

When comparing artificial inseminatio;i 
in England and in this country it must be 
remembered that in England a good bull 
may cost £300 and that two-thirds of the 
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dairy farms have fourteen cows or less. The 
cost of artificial insemination there is 25s. 
per head ; this makes the method of great 
value to the small herds. 

In this country, on present costs we can 
hardly expect artificial insemination to make 
such spectacular strides as in the old coun- 
try, or the United States of America, but 
there is no doubt that there is a place for 
it, as a means of disseminating superior 
breeding lines to breeders of purebred 
stock, who in turn will be able to supply 
better bulls to the commercial dairyman. 

The Department is deeply concerned 
with this ])ossible development. There is 
a moral obligation for breeders who supply 
supposedly superior bulls, to record the pro- 
duction of their herds and ascertain the 
true value of the sires in use and of the 
female breeding stock. 

Departmental Bulls for Private Breeders. 

To assist in the search for superior breed- 
ing stock the Department is anxious to have 
records of the production of the daughters 
of as many sires as possible, and to this 
end is preparing to put out bulls from its 
own studs, on loan to certain approved far- 
mers — to men who are prepared to record 
production continuously and to prove the 
sires placed with them. In this way it is 
hoped to prove a great number of sires, and 
if in the process outstanding animals are 
discovered, the production lines of these 
superior sires can then be disseminated as 
widely as possible, first to stud breeders and 
then to commercial dairymen, by means of 
artificial insemination. 

Good Bulls are Scarce. 

How scarce really good sires are can be 
seen from the last report published by the 
New Zealand Dairy Board, which gave the 
results of 1,204 sires for the season. Twenty- 
four per cent., or, one in four, were classed 
as improving production, while 22 per cent, 
were only capable of maintaining produc- 
tion, and 55 cent, of bulls lowered pro- 
duction. 

The higher the production of the dams 
to which the sires were mated the fewer 
bulls there were capable of improving pro- 
duction. Thus where the dams averaged — 

400 lb. butterfat and o\ er — 

5 per cent, bulls improved production, 
and 83 per cent, lowered it. 
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340-359 lb. butterfat— 

13 per cent, bulls improved production, 
and 62 per cent, lowered it. 

300-319 lb. butterfat— 

25 per cent, bulls improved production, 
and 55 per cent, lowered it. 

260-279 lb. butterfat — 

43 per cent, bulls improved production, 
and 28 per cent, lowered it. 

Under 260 lb. butterfat — 

51 per cent, bulls improved production, 
and 18 per cent, lowered it. 

Most New South Wales herds average 
less than 260 lb. fat. Taking the figures for 
1946-47, the lowest and highest district 
averages for dairy districts were: — 

Lowest district — 2,t;o7 lb. milk, 111.4 

lb. fat. 

Highest district — 5,568 lb. milk, 212.3 

lb. fat. 

The New South Wales average for that 
season was 3,750 lb. milk, 160.0 lb. fat. 

Ill the United States of America herd- 
recording figures showed that “year in and 
year out, approximately one-third of the 
sires proved lower production while one- 
third maintain production and another 
one-third definitely raise production.” The 
same report states: “If only those bulls, the 
daughters of which produced more than the 
dams, were used, the national average would 
undoubtedly go up sharply. The national 
breed average is bound to stay where it is 
so long as approximately 66 2/3 per cent, 
of the bulls used either breed down or just 
maintain jiroduction, while only the others 
breed up.” 

Value of Dam-Daughter Comparisons. 

In regard to dam-daughter comparisons 
it is contended by some that the bull whose 
daughters exceed breed average in their 
class is a bull worth using, regardless of 
the production of the dams. However, dam- 
daughter comparison is of greatest value to 
breeders who compare the records of in- 
dividual dams and daughters. 

While this comparison of daughter with 
her dam will be valuable to breeders, it is 
considered quite secondary to the testing of 
all the daughters of a sire — not leaving out 
one, even in the first year of production. 
In other words, the commercial dairyman 
who cs recording should pay great atten- 
tion to the straight-out average of the 
daughters of a bull, compared to the average 
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within his own herd, (^f the many phases 
of selection, the proving of sires by record- 
ing consecutively borne daughters out- 
weighs all others in value. 

A Basis for Herd Improvement. 

With modern knowledge of nutrition and 
genetics as a basis, it is evident that im- 
provement in herd production can best be 
acliieved by : 

( I ) Improvement in feeding methods. 
While this is being effected, by the develop- 
ment of sounder croj)ping systems, improved 
pastures and judicious supplementary feed- 
ing~ 


fix on a definite line and then not deviate 
from the breeding policy without very good 
reason. 

.In the selection, the pedigree should be 
carefully examined for evidence of produc- 
tion backing, as shown by — 

(a) Records of the daughters of the sire 
being purchased, if available, as compared 
with their dam’s production. 

{h) Records of the daughters of the sire 
of the bull being purchased, and the records 
of their dams. 

(c) Records of the daughters of the 
maternal grandsirc. 



(d) The record of the sire’s dam and 
of her daughters and/or sisters. 

Copeland sets out that, in studying a 
buH’s ancestry — 

“(i) The records of the sire’s daughters 
are considerably more valuable than is the 
record of the dam alone. 

“(ii) The records of the daughters of the 
maternal grandsire are more closely related 
10 the production of the grandsons’ daugh- 
ters than are the records of the daughters 
of the paternal grandsire. 

“(iii) It would appear that if a cow has 
a production record herself, and if she has 
two or more tested daughters, and if in 
turn her sire has a number of tested daugh- 
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(2) Ascertaining the individual produc- 
tion of all cows in the herd by submitting 
the herd to continuous recording. 

(3) If the sire in use is nondescript, re- 
placing him with a better-quality animal, 
proven if possible ; if this cannot be done 
at present, selecting an animal with sound 
production backing. 

A Purebred Sire it Etiential. 

A herd sire should be chosen only after 
mature consideration has been given to the 
suitability of that particular line of blood 
to the pastoral conditions of the particular 
farm and district. There are many lin^ of 
blood now well established, the productive 
and reproductive capacities of which have 
been proved. Commercial dairymen should 
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ters, the sum of this information gives a 
good index of her germinal composition. 
This combined information is necessary to 
accurately evaluate a cow's transmitting 
ability. 

‘^(iv) The selection of a calf with the 
foregoing qualifications should reduce to a 
minimum the element of chance involved. 
A large majority of young bulls with such 
pedigrees should sire high -producing 
daughters, particularly if bred to cows pos- 
sessing an average inheritance of produc- 
tion.” 

(4) Adopt the calf identification scheme 
which is free, and ask the Department to 
survey the sires used. 

(5) After culling the herd of obvious mis- 
fits (diseased udders, etc.), base culling on 

Space Platforms — ^Possible 

The Press has recently given much publicity to 
an announcement in the Annual Report by the 
United States Defence Secretary, Mr. James 
Forrestal, concerning a project which has been 
named the “Karth Satellite Vehicle Programme”. 
The report states that experiments aimed at plac- 
ing man-made satellites or space platforms beyond 
the active attraction of the earth’s gravity are 
to be made early this year. ‘‘Eventually” says 
the report “it is hoped to build space stations in 
which men could live and work.” 

The American military authorities envisage the 
possibility of focussing the sun’s rays to cause 
fires and to dry up lakes and rivers in enemy 
territory ; however, it is obvious that if this 
becomes practicable, important peace-time develop- 
ments of scientific and agricultural significance 
would ensue. One possibility that suggests itself 
is that artifically increased evaporation of ocean 
water where shoreward winds were blowing, might 


production figures, concentrating on saving 
stock from the long-lived, consistently-pro- 
ducing families. 

(6) Follow one proven bull with another 
proven bull or the son of a proven bull. 
Do not discard bulls until proved — too many 
good bulls go to the butcher for lack of a 
bull paddock or two. 

(7) Keep proper records, and in this the 
Departmental officers can be of great as- 
sistance. 

References. 

d ' wen ty-t bird annual report of the New 
Zealand Dairy Board, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

CoPELANp, Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
XVII, No. 2. 

Agricultural Significance. 

be used to increase the rainfall over arid and 
semi-arid areas, with a consequent extension of 
agricultural and pastoral areas, and an increase 
in available world food simnly. 

It is interesting to record that the Annual 
Report of the Workers’ Educational Association 
of New South Wales for 1947 describes the pre- 
sentation (2nd December, 1947) l>y the .Associa- 
tion’s Drama Group of a play, ‘‘Space, Time and 
Emotion” which dealt with the e.stal)Iishment of 
a space platform — called in the play, H.M.A.S. 
Imperturbable — in the years 1965-66. 

The play was written as long ago as November, 
1945, by an officer of this Department, Mr. A. N. 
Old of the Chemist’s Branch. In it the problems 
associated with living in such a platform — the 
provision of air, water and food — were discussed 
and the potentialities of the platform as an 
observatory to record phy.sical data and as a base 
for further scientific exploration were set out. 


£130,000 to be Spent on Additions to Country Elevators. 


‘‘Tenders have been accepted for the construction 
of additional storage bins at seven country eleva- 
tors at a cost of approximately £130,000 and it is 
expected that the work will commence almost 
immediately.” 

Making this announcement the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said 
that existing silos at Brushwood, Holbrook, 
Marinna and Tootool would be enlarged by the 
erection at each centre of two additional bins 
each of 50,000 bushels capacitv, while storage 
space at Gilgandra, Narromine and Peak Hill 
wonld be increased by the erection at each centre 
of three additional bins, each of 50,000 bushels 
capacity. 

In addition to the erection of the extra bin.s, 
the silos would be modernised by conversion to 
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complete electrical operation, which w'ould ensure 
the most up-to-date and efficient methods in the 
receival and handling of wheat at those centres. 

Mr. Graham said that was the first phase of the 
(^vernment’s progressive silo extension pro- 
gramme recently announced by him, and it would 
be followed by additional works as soon as 
possible. 

“Owing to the difficulties associated with the 
purchase of machinery for new silos, the first 
r»art of our programme is being restricted to the 
erection of additional bins at all the smaller silos 
where storage space has been found inadequate,” 
contluded Mr. Graham. “When the position in 
regard to machinery improves, we will proceed 
to construct silos in centres where none exist at 
present.” 
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I lOLDEN is the first car to be planned and designed to 
suit Australian conditions and to be precision mass- 
produced in Australia. NX'hen Holden was first being 
‘talked about’ a survey showed that the Australian car 
must have . . . low first cost, low petrol consumption 
. . , room for an average family group of five or six . . . 
high touring speeds . . . good acceleration . , . adequate 
road clearance . . . fine performance on all kinds of 
roads . . . Australia-wide service and availability of 
spare parts . . . and dependability. 

Sec this amazing car for yourself. Call at your nearest 
Holden Dealer or Distributor for a demonstration, or 
write him for the latest Holden literature. 

HOLDEN 

Australia’ s Own Car 

£675 

Plus Sales Tax 

Convenient hire purchase terms are available through 
G.M.A.C. — General Motors own finance company. 


No other car can offer all these 
features . . . 

UOW FIRST COST. Holden has been designed 
and built by General Motors and at £675 it 
represents Australia’s greatest car value. 

GOOD LOOKS. Holden is low-slung and 
streamlined and handsome. 

ASTOUNDING PERFORMANCE. Holden’s 6- 
cylinder, 21.6 H.P. overhead valve engine gives 
lively power, terrific acceleration and a record 
low petrol consumption. 

ROOM FOR FIVE OR SIX. In leg room, seat- 
ing width and head room, Holden compares 
with the largest sedans. 

HOLDEN IS *AEROBILT’. This new engin- 
eering principle combines the chassis and body 
into one all-steel turret-top unit, giving great 
strength and increased safety. 

INDEPENDENT FRONT WHEEL SPRINGING. 
Holden’s Independent Front Wheel Springing, 
with double acting shock absorbers, levels out 
the roughest roads, makes steering easier. 
DEPENDABILITY. Holden is backed by all the 
resources, the scientific n. search, the engineering 
leadership and the reputation tor good workman- 
ship of General Motors. 


“y4/r Chief** Kadios are especially designed for Holden : . Air Chief 
S'-valpe with a 6 inch speaker^ or Air Chef (3-valt*€ with an 8 inch speaker. 


general motor J5 — HOLDEN’S LI 

BRISBANB . SYDNEY • MELBOURNE • ADELAIDE 


MIXED 

• PERTH 
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EMULSION 
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6 GALLONS OF 
WORKING 
MIXTURE. 

PACKED IN 
1 GALLON TINS 

(i TO THE (ISE) 

5 GALLON DRUMS 
AND 

40 GALLON 
DRUMS. 


WITH THE FLY DRESSING YOU ARE USING/ 

DOES IT GIVE YOU THE PROTECTION 
YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO EXPECT? 



KILLS FLIES & MACCOTS 

DDT 


CONCENTRATED 


EMULSION 




FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


AGAINST BLOW- 
FLY STRIKE! 

K.F.M. 

IS SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED TO 
DEPOSIT 
A PROTECTIVE 
FILM OF 
DDT ON THE 
WOOL FIBRES. 

IT WILL NOT 
WASH OUT AND 
REMAINS ioXIC 
TO THE FLIES 
FOR WEEKS. 


YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS 

OR WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD.. 15 PHILLIP ST.. SYDNEY 

Branchri all Capital C»ti«» 
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CLOVERS FOR MILK AND MEAT 

ON THE SOUTHERN TABLELAND. 

[Concluded from VoL page Oiy.) 


W. D. Hardy, B.Sc.Agr, H.D.A.* 

THE natural pastures of the Southern Tableland are deficient in legumes, which are so 
important, not only because of their value as suppliers of proteins and vitamins for the 
use of dairy cattle and fat lambs, but ako because they help to build up the fertility 
of the soik. It k the purpose of thk article to describe the ways in which pastures on a 
number of properties on the Southern Tableland have been improved by the use of 
legumes. The instalments which have already appeared (ia November and December, 
1948 issues), have dealt with the general management of pastures for the maintenance 
of legumes and with the place of Subterranean clover in Southern Tableland pastures. 

Thk concluding portion discusses the use of other clovers and legumes suited to 
the area. 


White Clover {Trifolium repens,) 

Next in importance to Subterranean clover 
on the Southern Tablelands, so far as area 
sown is concerned, is White clover. On 
the other hand, where White clover can be 
successfully grown it is of greater import- 
ance than Subterranean — ^because White 
clover is of higher feeding value, produces 
a greater bulk of feed and will grow longer 
into 'the summer. Subterranean clover 
withers and dies off rapidly on the approach 
of hot weather. 

(kMierally speaking Subterranean clover 
can be grown over the whole of the South- 
ern Tableland, but White clover is suc- 

♦Mr. Hardy was, until recently, a District Agro- 
nomist with this Department, and was in charge 
of the Southern Tableland Area. 


cessful only in areas of good rainfall or 
in locations such as on river or creek banks 
where extra soil moisture is available. 
Robertson, Kangaloon, Moss Vale, Reids- 
vale, Adaminaby, Kybeen, and Cathcart are 
localities with soil and climatic conditions 
favourable for White clover growth. 

\^ery few flourishing stands of White 
clover are to be seen in any of the above 
localities, but old hands relate that years 
ago the countryside was white with clover, 
in the spring. Many people are at a loss 
to know why the clover has disappeared 
from the pastures. Some suggest that the 
‘'seasons have changed” — but this is a great 
catchcry for man’s ill-treatment of the soil. 

The real reasons for the loss of clover 
are not very far to seek. Overgrazing by 


Clove r and P/ra- 
^Jlarts tuberosa in the 
'' Robertson District. 

Subterranean clover also 
present to the same ex- 
ent as White clover but 
flui not^show up as well. 


♦ 
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stock (sheep, cattle, horses and above all, 
rabbits), and failure to use superphosphate 
and lime, or failure to maintain soil fer- 
tility are the main causes. 

White clover can be quite successfully 
and cheaply regenerated in many of these 
“eaten out'' areas by top-dressing with super- 
phosphate, either with or without the appli- 
cation of more seed. Adding a pound or 
two of seed with the first application of 
superphosphate will cause the stand to 
thicken much quicker than by “supering" 
only. 

A combination of Perennial rye grass and 
White clover is usually looked upon as being 
the best pasture possible. From a feeding 
point of view it provides a high yield of 
palatable, nutritious, well-balanced fodder, 
high in vitamin content, and thus is ideal 
for dairy cows and fat lamb raising; from 
the soil point of view, White clover is a 
heavy nitrogen and organic matter producer 
and so fertility is maintained at the highest 
possible level. 

However, in the districts mentioned 
above as suitable for White clover it has 
been found that the ideal pasture sward is 
one containing White, Red and Subterran- 
ean clovers. With this combination a suc- 
cession of green feed is obtained during a 
longer portion of the year. The Subter- 
ranean clover comes away with the first 
autumn rains, thus providing good autumn 
and winter feed, whereas White clover does 
not assert itself until spring and early sum- 
mer. Red clover on the other hand is able 
to take advantage of summer rains and 
thus provides green feed when the other 
clovers have “hayed off." 

Messrs. Churchill Brothers of Kanga- 
loon, whose property has been highly pas- 
ture improved with Subterranean, White 
and Red clovers as the basis of the sward, 
have achieved an average annual milk yield, 
from their grade Illawarra cows, of over 
650 gallons per head, when run almost en- 
tirely on pastures. White clover at i lb. 
and Subterranean clover at 2 lb. per acre 
has been used in the renovation of poor 
Kangaroo grass swards on the grey Wiana- 
matta shale loams of the Moss Vale dis- 
trict during recent years, in order to build 
up the fertility of the soil prior to sowing 
the better types of grasses, such as Peren- 
nial rye and Phalaris. To date this com- 
bination of clovers has given very good 



results. This use of White clover to build 
up soil fertility prior to sowing down to 
better quality introduced grasses is prac- 
tically a new innovation, as White clover 
was formerly generally regarded as a high- 
fertility-demanding species, and conse- 
quently the sowing of it was confined to 

1 lb. or 2 lb. in pasture mixtures on good 
quality rich soils. 

Once established, providing pastures are 
grazed judiciously and superphosphate 
applied each autumn or at least every second 
autumn, there is no fear of losing White 
clover from a pasture; in fact, the only 
fear is that the pasture sward may become 
clover-dominant in the spring. 

When grazing stock, particularly cattle, 
on a succulent stand of White clover, great 
care must be exercised to avoid losses likely 
to be incurred through hoven or bloat. 

Red Clover (Trilfolhnn praiense). 

\Vhile Red clover plants will live for 
two to three years and upwards, a cer- 
tain amount of seed being set each year, it 
is found under grazing conditions, that from 
the third year onwards the number of plants 
in a sward is rapidly reduced until finally 
none remain. Red clover sets seed freely, 
but this species has not the same capacity 
of regeneration as White and Subterranean 
clovers in competition with other established 
clovers and grasses. 

In spite of the relatively short time that 
Red clover remains as a component in a 
pasture sward, it pays to include i lb. or 

2 Ib. of seed in every pasture mixture as, 
apart from being a good nitrogen gatherer 
and thus a soil fertility builder, it makes 
its main growth during the spring and sum- 
mer period when White and Subterranean 
clovers have “hayed off." Summer rains 
promote rapid growth in Red clover. 

This capacity to produce summer feed 
is an important feature, particularly where 
dairying is concerned, as it ensures that 
a green pick of high protein feed is avail- 
able all through the year. Thus, Red clover 
is able to bridge the gap between the spring 
and autumn growth of clovers. 

Italian rye grass 8 to 10 lb. per acre and 
Red clover 3 to 5 lb. per acre (the amount 
depe^Kling on the percentage of clover de- 
sired in the resultant pasture) is a tempor- 
ary pasture mixture which is becoming very 
popular on the Southern . Tableland. It 
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is expected that this combination will event- 
ually replace oats as a winter and spring 
feed proposition in certain areas, as this 
pasture is a particularly quick grower (when 
sown in February or early March it is 
ready for grazing in about ten weeks) and 
yields a large bulk of palatable and nutriti- 
ous fodder of high feeding value which can 
be used for many purposes such as graz- 
ing, pasture hay or silage making. Italian 
rye grass — Red clover hay produced on 
Delegate Station has been acclaimed by one 
of Sydney’s leading racehorse trainers as 
excellent for racehorses and “equal to New 
Zealand pasture hay.” 

Apart from its use for racehorses, Italian 
rye grass and Red clover ]jrovide one of the 


hay can be obtained, but such a practice is 
uncommon on the Southern Tableland — 
Subterranean clover for grazing and hay, 
or lucerne for hay and a fair amount of 
grazing, have greater longevity and are more 
economical. 

Management of Red clover so that it 
may set seed is of little importance because, 
as mentioned previously, this clover does 
not regenerate readily from seed in an estab- 
lished pasture. Unlike White and Subter- 
ranean clovers. Red clover cannot be estab- 
lished unless sown in a well prepared seed- 
bed. 

Seed of Red clover is not harvested on 
the Southern Tableland. 



An Improved Pasture on 
on Mr. S. Churchill's 
Property at Kangaloon. 

Includes Perennial rye 
and co<kst(K)t grasses 
and Red. White and 
Subterranean Clovers. 


best rations for feeding dairy cows, baby 
beef raising, feeding ewes, rearing lambs 
and for fat lamb raising. 

The Red clover in the mixture adds 
nitrogen to the soil, and after the second 
year when most of tlie rye grass will have 
disappeared, the Red clover can be ploughed 
in as a green manure crop. Thus the 
humus content of the soil is built up and 
enriched for the following crop or pas- 
ture. 

Areas favourable for the growing of the 
Italian rye-Red clover pasture are: Robert- 
son, Kangaloon, Mittagong. Moss Vale, 
Crookwell, Taralga, Reidsdale, Braidwood, 
Cathcart, Bombala, Nimmitabel and De- 
legate. 

Red clover sown alone at the rate of 8 
to lo lb. seed per acre produces a stand 
from which hfavy yields of high quality 


Ball or Cluster Clover (TrifoUurn ylotnemium) 

and Lesser or Suckling Clover {TrifoUurn 
dulium). 

These two annual species of clover, wdiilst 
not of major importance, are of definite 
value in certain places on the Southern 
Tableland. Both species will grow satis- 
factorily in soil that is too low in fertility 
for the successful growth of Subterranean 
clover and hence they can be, and are, used 
to build up the soil fertility level prior to 
introducing Subterranean. 

Wire grass or No. 9 (Aristida spp.) coun- 
try on the Devonian sediments in the vicin- 
ity of Goulburn, low fertility country in the 
vicinity of Murrumbateman, Braidwood, 
Penrose, Peelwood, etc., are areas where 
the above practice is well worthy of 
adoption. 
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Two pound to 3 lb. of seed per acre of 
each of these species and j cwt. superphos- 
phate should be renovated into the natural 
pasture during autumn — February-March is 
the most favourable period for sowing. The 
subsequent stand should be top-dressed in 
the autumn of each year with 1 cwt. super- 
phosphate per acre. 

On hard-baked soils ploughing or severe 
renovation, and seeding down with Wim- 
mera rye grass may be necessary, as men- 
tioned under methods of establishing Sub- 
terranean clover, '['he common practice on 
these poor soil types is to add a little Sub- 
terranean clover seed as well as the Ball 
or Suckling clovers. The idea is that, as 
the fertility rises, the Subterranean clover 
will gradually thicken up and eventually 
dominate the two other clovers. 

On the better soil types, particularly the 
granite soils, natural Ball and Suckling 
clovers come away exceptionally well fol- 
lowing the top-dressing of pastures with 
superphosphate. 

In the stubble of well '‘supered’' oat 
crops. Ball clover almost invariably forms 
a dense mat, thereby providing excellent 
stubble grazing as well as helping to main- 
tain soil fertility by adding nitrogen and 
humus to the soil. 

Pasture improvement by top-dressing the 
natural pasture annually with superphos- 
phate has as its object the thickening up 
of the sward with these natural clovers — 
Ball and Suckling. Whilst this practice is 
the least desirable of all forms of pasture 
improvement, it is not to be condemned, but 
if possible it is preferable, on the better 
soil types, to aim at a Subterranean clover 
stand by sowing the seed with the first top- 
dressing. 

Ball and Suckling clovers are short-lived 
annuals and do not give as heavy a yield 
of fodder as does Subterranean. Further- 
more, whilst Ball and Suckling clovers seed 
prolifically, the seed, unlike Subterranean 
clover seed, is very small, and therefore it 
is of no value during the summer period 
when the top growth has disappeared, f See 
reference to Subterranean clover seed as 
a feed, in the Subterranean clover section 
of this article). 
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Strawberry Clover (Trifolium fragiferum). 
Strawberry clover, a moisture-loving 
species, grows well on river and creek banks, 
around springs, soaks and dams, swamps, 
etc. Often in these positions other pasture 
legumes fail to persist ; consequently. 
Strawberry clover could be more widely 
used in moist situations throughout the 
whole of the Southern Tableland. 



Red Clover and Perennial Rye Grass on Mr. Herbert's 
Property at Kybean. 


Ihe cost of seed of this species is very 
high, but to overcome this disadvantage, 
farmers and graziers sow a small quantit}', 
say yi lb., in a small nursery plot from 
whence runners are removed from the 
parent plants and planted in the desired posi- 
tions. The runners are “heeled in” with 
a hoe or mattock, at intervals of 4 to 5 feet. 
1 he addition of i cwt. superphosphate per 
acre ensures that the runners rapidly spread 
and so cover the intervening spaces. When 
runners are “heeled in”, stock should be 
kept off the area until the new plants are 
well established, otherwise stock will seek 
out and pull up the young plants. 

Palestine Strawberry clover, a strain 
tested during recent years by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has given outstand- 
ing results on the Southern Tableland and 
It is strongly recommended that this strain 
only be sown. It produces numerous run- 
ners and leaves and gives a heavy yield 
of palatable and nutritious fodder. 

Greater Lotas {Lotus major). 

Whilst not considered as valuable as 
strawberry clover, Lotus major should be 
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GRAZCOS DRENCHES 


VETERINARY AUTHORITIES WARN 
DANGER PERIOD FOR WORM INFESTATCN 
IN SHEEP COMMENCES 3 WEEKS AFTER RAIn 


Use PHENOVIS — The world’s outstanding drench — on all young 
sheep to get rid of Large Stomach Worm, Black Scour, Nodule and Bowel 
Worms. In 7 lb. bags at 8/3d. per lb. F.O.R. Sydney. 

GRAZCOS CARBON TETRACHLORIDE (Double 

Strength) for Liver Fluke and Large Stomach (Barber’s Pole) Worm. 
5 gal. drums — per gal. l5/9d. I gal. drums — per gal. l6/6d. 

Write for free drenching chart. INSIST ON GRAZCOS DRENCHES, 
from your local age t or 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 YOUNG STREET. SYDNEY 



ATTENTION -All Lucerne Growers! 



Plant in Operation 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

(Registered) 

Thre0 Mo^es In One^Savos Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure spray is the fact that its use 
permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two spray line movements per day. It is designed for either 
48' or 54' spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main tine. This spray Is made In two 
sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required 
it can be used with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is fitted with exclusive 
features which ensure a long and useful life. 

For full particulars^ write to eu m 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 

SOO KENT tTKEET. SYDNEY PHONE M28M 
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(Sit pest 
^ DESTROYERS 

for better protection 


SHEEP DIPPING— 

Buzacott Arsenical Sheep Dip. The easily mixed dip which does not settle 
and wets thoroughly. Packed in I gal. tins at 19/6 per gal. and 4 gal, 
drums at l7/~ per gal. Dilution I gal. to 300 gals, water. 

FLY CONTROL— 

Buzacott “Spretter” Fluid. A Sodium Arsenite mixture, non-clogging and 
non-abrasive. 4 gal. drums at 17/- per gal. Dilution I gal. to 70 gals, 
water. 

FLY DRESSING— 

Buzacott Blowfly Dressing. Non-Arsenical — non-IrrItatIng. An Improved 
BKB formula. Available In I gal. tins for 9/- per tin and 4 gal. drums at 
6/9 per gal. Ready for use. 

FLY SPRAY— 

Buzacott DDT spray is specially prepared for Country use and the 
destruction of domestic insect pests. Contains 5 per cent. DDT. In i gal. 
tins at 9/3 per tin, and I gal. tins at 15/6 per tin. Ready for use. 

WEED KILLER— 

Buzacott 2, 4-D selective Weed killer. Contains 70 per cent. 2, 4-D Acid, In 
powder form. Packed in I oz. packets for home gardens and | lb. 
containers for golf courses, parks, crops, etc. Price 1/7 an oz. pkt. 
10/6 ^ lb. pkt. 

CLINGSPRAY— 

For spraying Apple and Pear Trees to reduce pre-harvest drop. One 
4 oz. bottle makes up 100 gals, of spray. Order now to ensure early 
delivery. Price 10/- per 4 oz. bottle. 


All prices quoted f.o.r. Sydney 


BUZACOTT. WOUELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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more widely used in situations mentioned 
as being favourable to Strawberry clover. 

Lotus major, like clovers, is a le^me and 
consequently builds up soil fertility and 
provides protein in the leaves, which will 
help balance the ration provided by the 
poor types of grasses found growing in wet 
marshy areas. 

The plant is established by scattering the 
seed among the natural herbage at the rate 
of I to 2 lb. per acre plus i cwt. super- 
phosphate. 

English Trefoil or Black Medic (Medicago 
lupuUna), 

Sowing of this species is uncommon on 
the Southern Tablelands as other legumes 
such as Subterranean and White clovers are 
superior types. 

In early days, sowings of Black Medic 
were made, and now it is to be found grow- 
ing naturally in small quantities on some 
of the better quality alluvial river and creek 
flat soils. 


Barrel Clover {Medicago trihuloides) . 

Barrel clover, a relatively new commer- 
cial type of legume, does not appear to be 
likely to become popular on the Southern 
Tablelands. Trials to date, in the lower 
rainfall regions such as Goulburn, Yass, 
Canberra and Braidwood, have indicated 
that the growth of Barrel clover is very 
sparse and about equal in bulk to early 
strains of Subterranean clover. The period 
of growth and earliness of seeding char- 
acteristic in early strains of Subterranean 
clover are also manifest in Barrel. Due 
to the sparseness of growth and therefore 
low productivity of early strains of Sub- 
terranean clover, their use is not recom- 
mended — midseason or Mt. Barker types 
being much more profitable. On this assump- 
tion, Barrel clover does not appear to have 
a place in the pastures of the Southern 
Tablelands. 

Another point against barrel clover is that 
under the same conditions as Subterranean 
clover it does not regenerate as well; in 
fact, regeneration of barrel clover over the 
last few years has been very poor. 


(Concluded), 


Ramie Can Be Grown 

Ramie, a perennial shrub which is cultivated for 
the extraction of its excellent soft fibre, can be 
grown successfully in Australia on fertile, very 
well-drained land. The crop can be handled 
mechanically throughout, harvesting being done 
by means of the reaper and binder when the 
stems are about 6 feet high. 

These conclusions have been reached as a 
result of experiments in ramie cultivation, carried 
out in the Lismore district. 


New County Councils — ^For 

Three new county councils are being formed in 
New South Wales with the object of placing 
constituent shire councils in a position to pool 
their resources so that full-time staff and satis- 
factory equipment can be brought to bear against 
the growing menace of weeds. 

The Upper Macquarie County Council wMch 
will embrace the shires of Lyndhurst, Aber- 
crombie and Oberon, is being formed for the 
purpose of controllgig Yass River Tussock with- 
in the county district. 


Successfully in Australia. 

The humid conditions prevailing in the semi- 
tropical climate of the far north coast are said 
to retard somewhat the success of processing of 
this fibre, being responsible for preventing the 
total removal of bark from fibre. 

Cost of production is now under investigation. 
— Division of Plant Industry. 


More Efficient Weed Control. 

The county council to be known as the 
Castlereagh- Macquarie County Council, embrac- 
ing the shires of Marthaguy, Wingadee and 
Walgett, and which is being formed mainly for 
the control of galvanised burr, is now in the 
final stages of formation. 

The Central Northern County Council, another 
‘‘Weed” county council, embracing the shires of 
Peel, Nundle and Tamarang, is also being 
formed. The headquarters of this council will 
be Quirindi and it will assume responsibility for 
control of all noxious weeds within the county 
district — Division of Plant Industry* 
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OAT AND BARLEY VARIETIES 
Recommended for 1949 Sowing. 


G. Nicholson^ Cereal Specialist. 

At one time oat growing was confined largely to the tableland and better rainfall 
districts. However, in recent years, the popularity of oats has increased enormously, 
notably in the principal wheat-growing districts. This has been brought about largely 
by improved varieties which have proved suitable to the drier dutricts. Oats now play 
an important part in crop rotations, to provide for winter grazing, and for fodder conser- 
vation as hay and grain. For best results varieties suited for the purpose intended should 
be selected for sowing. 


OAT VARIETIES. 

The following are the recommendations of 
the Department of Agriculture of varieties 
of oats lor sowing in the 1949 season for 
different districts, and to meet varying 
requir-^ments. Short descriptions of recom^ 
mended varieties, and of some of the newer 
varieties, arc also given. 

North Coait. 

Early Green Fodder — Sunrise, Buddah. 

Grazing — 

Early green feed — Fulghum. 

Late green feed — Algerian. 

South Coast. 

Early Green Fodder — Belar, Mulga, Buddah. 

Grazing — 

Early green feed — Fulghum. 

Late green feed — Algerian. 

Northern Tablelands. 

Gram, hay and grazing (autumn sown) — 
Algerian. 

Grain or hay only (Autumn sown) — Guyra, 
Algerian. 

Grazing only (Autumn sown) — Fulghum. 

Grain or hay (spring sown) — White Tartarian, 
Lampton. 

Central Tablelands. 

Grain, hay and grazing — Algerian, Brigalow. 

Grain or hay only — Lampton, Weston, Guyra. 

Grazing only — Fulghum. 


Southern Tablelands. 

Grain, hay and grazing — Algerian. 

Grain or hay only — Lampton. 

Grazing only — Fulghum. 

Grain or hay (in coldest parts for spring 
sowing) — ^White Tartarian, Lampton. 

North-western Slopes and Upper Hunter. 

Grain, hay and silage — Algerian, Belar, Burke, 
Mulga. 

Grazing. — Algerian, Burke, Belar, Fulghum. 

Central-western Slopes. 

Grain, hay and silage — Algerian, Belar, Burke, 
Weston. 

Grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Grain, hay and silage for drier areas — Gidgee. 

South-western Slopes and Eastern Riverina. 

Grain, hay and silage — Algerian, Belar, Burke. 
Grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Western Plains and Western Riverina. 

Grain, hay and silage — Belar, Burke, Gidgee, 
Mulga. 

Grazing — Burke, Fulghum. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

Grain, hay and silage — Algerian, Belar, Burke. 
Grazing — Algerian, Klein, Burke, Fulghum. 

BARLEY VARIETIES. 

The varieties of barley recommended by the 
Department are: — 

Malting or two-roiv type — Pryor. 

Feed or six-row type — Trabut (for green fod- 
der or grain). Skinless (early feed coastal dis- 
tricts). 


Notes on Recommended Oat Varieties. 


Algerian . — A late maturing oat suitable 
for grain, hay or grazing in all parts of 
|be State with the exception of the drier 
Western areas. Although it does not pro- 
duce such a bulk of early green feed as 


some earlier maturing varieties, especially 
if sown late, it recovers very well after 
grazing and can be grazed well into the 
spring. The straw is qf medium height, 
fine, and produces excellent quality hay. 
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The grain is pale to medium brown, long, 
plump and is suitable for milling. 

Algerian is susceptible to smut and to 
stem rust but has moderate resistance to 
leaf rust. 

Belar . — A somewhat earlier variety than 
Algerian, which it resembles in its adapta- 
tion to a wide area of the State for cul- 
tivation as a general purpose oat. It is 
slightly taller growing than Algerian and 
has rather stronger straw, stands better and 
produces excellent hay. The grain is cream 
to pale brown in colour, long, plump and 
of good milling quality. As a grazing 
variety it cannot quite equal Fulghum or 
Algerian, but it produces greater early bulk 
than the latter variety and wdien judiciously 
grazed will recover well. 

The variety is susceptible to stem and 
leaf rust, but has some resistance to smut. 

Brigalotv closely resembles Algerian, but 
is of later maturity; therefore it is consid- 
ered suitable only for sowing in tableland 
districts. The straw is tall and strong, and 
not coarse. Has a brown, plump grain with 
a fine a'wn, and yields well under favour- 
able conditions. For grazing, early growth 
is slow, but it provides good grazing and 
recovers well. 

Brigalow has some resistance to smut, 
but is susceptible to crown and stem rust. 

Buddah , — An early maturing oat par- 
ticularly suited to growing on the coast as 
a green fodder and hay oat because of its 
resistance to leaf rust. It is not suitable 
for grazing because of the sparse tillering 
and poor recovery. The grain is plump and 
creamy white in colour. 

Buddah is susceptible to smut and to 
stem rust. 

Burke . — An early oat, with short, strong 
straw. Its outstanding characters are its 
moderate resistance to stem rust and its 
ability to hold the grain for long periods 
after maturity. The grain is rather small, 
but the husk is thin and the yield of groats 
higher than in any other commercial oat. 
The good characters of this oat warrant 
greater attention being given to it by far- 
mers. 

Burke is susceptible to smut and to leaf 
rust. 


Fulghum . — An early maturing variety of 
pre-eminence as a grazing oat. It has 
superior recovery power to any other 
variety of similar maturity and produces a 
greater bulk of early feed than any other 
oat. The yield of hay and grain is satis- 
factory but the quality of hay is not as 
good as that of some other varieties. The 
straw is rather weak, especially after 
maturity. The grain is of good size, plump, 
brown in colour, but is rather short for the 
milling trade. 

Fulghum is susceptible to stem and leaf 
rusts and to smut. 

did gee . — An early maturing oat particu- 
larly suitable for hay and grain purposes 
in the drier districts. The straw is of 
medium height and of moderate strength. 
The grain is dark brown in colour, and 
usually very plump, but is rather short 
and small for milling purposes. 

Gidgee is susceptible to stem and leaf 
rusts and to smut. 

Guyra . — This was a selection made from 
the same cross as Gidgee, which variety it 
resembles ; it is of later maturity and stools 
better. Time of maturity is similar to that 
of Belar. The straw is moderately strong, 
coarse and of medium strength. Early 
growth is palatable, being relished by stock, 
but it has not the same powers of recovery 
after grazing as Belar. The grain is dark 
brown, often of mottled appearance, plump, 
and of good quality, but because of irregu- 
larity of grain size, is not favoured for mill- 
ing purposes. 

Has some resistance to smut, but is sus- 
ceptible to rust. 

Lampton . — A somewhat later maturing 
variety than Algerian ; its use is restricted 
to the tableland areas under which condi- 
tions it produces heavy yields of both grain 
and hay. It is not suitable as a grazing 
oat. The grain is slightly smaller than that 
of Algerian, but is usually plump and of 
good quality. It is shiny and of a pale 
l)rown colour. 

Lampton is somewhat resistant to stem 
rust which renders it suitable for spring 
sowing on the Northern Tableland. 

Mulga . — An early maturing oat suitable 
for grain or hay production in dry areas. 
As a grazing oat it produces a good bulk 
of early feed but recovery is poor. The 
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straw is rather weak and for this reason 
the variety should not be sown early in 
the season as rank growth and lodging will 
inevitably result. The grain is large, plump 
and of a creamy-white to pale brown colour. 

Sunrise , — This variety is of early maturity. 
Its chief use is green fodder or silage 
on the coast where its resistance to leaf 
rust is of considerable value. The straw 
is tall and rather coarse and liable to lodg- 
ing under conditions of excessive growth. 
The grain is large, plump and cream in 
colour. 

Weston . — Intermediate in maturity be- 
tween Belar and Algerian, Weston is a 
comparatively new oat likely to prove of 
value on the Central Tableland and the 
higher rainfall areas of the Central and 


Southern Slopes as a grain and hay oat. It 
has fairly strong straw of medium height. 
The grain is light brown in colour. 

White Tartarian . — A very late maturing 
oat recommended only for spring sowing 
on the tablelands. It has tall, coarse straw 
and coarse foliage, and is characterised by 
the fact that all the grain is borne on one 
side of the head. The grain is white and 
plump, but somewhat small. 

The chief value of this variety lies in 
its moderate resistance to stem rust which 
makes it suitable for spring sowing in the 
areas mentioned, but the coarseness of its 
straw and leaves is an objection, and it is 
likely to be largely replaced by rust-resis- 
tant varieties, such as Lampton, which have 
superior straw qualities. 


Notes on Newer Varieties. 


Alber . — An introduction from Argentine 
maturing about the same season as Belar. 
The straw is moderately short, fine and 
strong, producing a brown grain resembling 
Algerian. This variety provides fair graz- 
ing and recovers well. 

It is fairly resistant to smut and crown 
rust, but susceptible to stem rust. 

Ballidu . — A West Australian early- 
maturing variety ripening about one to two 
weeks earlier than Belar ; the straw is fairly 
strong, purple, and medium fine. It pro- 
duces a good bulk of early green feed with 
a broad flag, and has a moderately good 
recovery after grazing. The grain is of 
medium quality with a coarse awn. 

Tests indicate that this variety has a 
good resistance to smut, but is susceptible 
to crown and stem rust. 

Dale . — ^A cross between Mulga and Burt's 
Early, made in West Australia. This oat 
is of mid-season maturity, and produces a 
light brown grain which is heavily awned. 


Is considered a good grazing oat though 
probably not equal to Fulghum. 

Dale is susceptible to crown and smut 
rust, and has some resistance to smut. 

Klein 69B. — A promising variety from 
Argentine, generally fairly late maturing, 
resembling Algerian. The straw is of 
medium height, fine, purple and of mod- 
erate strength. Early stooling is satisfac- 
tory, and it provides fair grazing, but re- 
covers only moderately well. 

Has good resistance to crown rust, and 
some resistance to stem rust, and on this 
account may prove useful for coastal sow- 
ings. 

Orient . — A Victorian variety bred at the 
Mallee Research Station by crossing Pales- 
tine and Dawn. It is of early maturity hav- 
ing a short, fairly strong straw and good 
stooling ability. Is suitable for grazing, 
possessing a good power of recovery. Be- 
cause of its short straw, does not yield 
well for hay. However, the grain yield is 
good, producing a plump, nice quality grain. 


t 


Probably brown lucerne hay would be more widely 
made, especially for dairy cows, were it not for 
the greater risk of loss by firing. The methods 
of cutting and curing are the same ^s in making 
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green hay, except that the hay is not allowed to 
become so diy in the field. The risk of spontane- 
ous combustion is therefore greater than in the 
case of green hay. 
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MniNATlONAL 

■AKVCiTIR 


M cCormtck - Dttring 
Model W-6 Tractor 




















GL-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 



GL-90 Stump-Jump Disc Cultivating 
Tractor Plough 


GL-40 Mfwer-Lift Stump-Jump 


uldboard Plough 


EQUIRliE 

W HEATGROWERS can depend 
n McCormick'Deering tractor 
power and field working equipment. 
There is a full range of ploughs 
and tillage equipment especially 
designed for tractor operation, and 
a size and type of tractor to suit 
yovu* farm. For full information . . . 

See Your Nearest 
Intenuitional Harvester Dealer 


(NTtRNATIONAL JaRVKS?KR COMPANY OP AUeTNAUIA PTY. LTO., CiNC. IN VIC.K RRA NCHK* IN ACL CAPIYAL CITII*. PACTONT i ••■L.OMO. 
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. . . and now they’re using it for 

TRUCK BODMES 




When Nuffield (Australia) Pty. Ltd, re- 
quired bodies for Morris Commercial 15-20 
cwt. Panel Vans, they thought of Masonite 
and Australian Consolidated Industries. 
Result is shown in the photographs above 
which show A.C.I. operatives fixing Tem- 
pered Presdwood to the timber framework. 
Final operation will be spraying, when the 
satin-smooth surface of th^, tough Tem- 
pered Presdwood will take finish com- 
parable with steel sheet. 

Here is another proven use for ‘*Thc 
Wonder Board of 1000 Uses.^* 

MASONITE CORPORATION (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

Salts & Scrvlec Division 

369 Pitt Strtnf, SYDNEY. 533 Collins Stroot, MELBOURNE. 

337 Quoon Sfroot, BRISBANE. 31 Chosstr Stroof, ADELAIDE. 
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THE 

BUSINESS OE FARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 

THE FUTURE FOR WHEAT. 

Supply Position Continues to Improve— But Prices Still High. 

WITH the sowing season fast approaehing it is loorth reviezeing the zoorld wheat 
situation so that some indication of future supplies and price trends may be 
obtained, for, despite the Wheat Stabilisation Scheme, overseas prices still have a 
significant effect on the overall return to the Australian wheat grozver. 

Some recent American comment has suggested that zvorld zvheat supplies 
may soon be large enough to meet any likely demand, and anticipating surpluses. 
United States authorities recommended a reduced acreage goal for 1949 United 
States sozvings. llozvez'cr, although the supply position improved zrry greatly 
during 1948, there is no indication of any glut developing in the near future and, 
although prices will probably fall further during 1949, it seems most unlikely that 
Australia will herve any difficulty in profitably disposing of all the zvheat she can 
produce this year. 

The World Position. Production of rye, the other important 

World wheat production in 1948 ])read grain, has not recovered to the same 

reached its highest level since before the extent as wheat, and 1948 production, 

war, and it is estimated that it was about although greater than in any other recent 

4 per cent, above the I935”39 average. year, was still well below the pre-war aver- 

This appreciable increase in production age. Rye. it should be noted, is of very 

over average pre-war figures was obtained great importance as a bread grain in 

in spite of the fact tLit European and Europe and U.S.S.R. In the latter 

Russian production was still substantially country, rye production exceeded wheat 

below the pre-war level; this was more production in 1946 and 1947* And, in 

than counter-balanced by greatly increased spite of the fact that very little rye enters 

production in North America and by a into international trade, the world wheat 

significant, but smaller increase, in Asiatic situation is directly affected by European 

production. • rye production. If wheat and rye produc- 
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tion figures are considered in conjunction, 
it IS seen that bread grain production in 
1948 was slightly above the pre-war aver- 
age figure. However, demand was very 
much greater, due to acute shortages of 
nearly every other type of foodstuff, a 
below average rice crop and a substantial 
increase in world population. It must also 
be realised that contrary to pre-war prac- 
tice there were, and are, virtually no stocks 
of wheat to draw on in the case of emer- 
gency, anywhere in the world except for 
a very small quantity in the United States. 

As was forecast last July, this improve- 
ment in the world wheat situation, which 
has been apparent for some time, but which 
it is now obvious is greater than was an- 
ticipated earlier, caused a fairly substan- 
tial fall in wheat prices during the latter 
half of 1948. Prices earlier in that year 
reached record levels, and despite quite an 
appreciable fall are still at very high levels. 
There has been very little change in over- 
seas quotations during the past three 
months, and prices may be expected to 
remain fairly steady until some definite in- 
dication of 1949 Northern Hemisphere 
crops is available. Recent reports indicate 
another heavy United States of America 
crop and this, if combined with a Euro- 
pean crop of similar magnitude to that of 
1948 will almost certainly cause some 
further fall in wheat prices. However, 
despite the probability of a drop in wheat 
prices during the first half of this year, it 
is most unlikely that prices will fall to 
unprofitable levels in the near future. 

United States — the Major Exporter. 

Prior to the war the United States 
ranked fourth on the list of wheat ex- 
porters. During the current and two pre- 
ceding years, United States exports have 
accounted for nearly half the world ext>orts 
of wheat. She has thus displaced Canada 
p the world’s leading wheat exporter, and 
in 1947-48 exported more than double the 
quantity of wheat exported by Canada. 

The increased importance of the United 
States in the world wheat market is of 
great significance. The big rise in United 
States’ wheat exports has been made pos- 
sible by a succession of exceptionally large 
crops, and while another heavy crop 
appears probable this year, it hardly seems 
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likely that the recent run of good seasons 
will continue indefinitely. The average 
United States’ wheat yield in the decade 
1929 to 1938 was 13. 1 bushels per acre; 
during the past ten years the average has 
been 16.9 bushels. While this increase in 
yield is no doubt due in part to improved 
cropping practices and general improve- 
ments in farming meth^s, the primary 
reason for the increase is the succession of 
particularly favourable seasons which has. 
been experienced. On recent acreages the 
United States’ crop would be reduced by 
200 to 300 million bushels if yields rever- 
ted to the pre-war average, and if a really' 
poor yield were experienced there would 
be no export surplus available. Wheat im- 
porters have never been so dependent on 
one country as they are on the United 
States at present ; for the next two or 
three years, particularly, that country’s 
crop will have a profound influence on the 
world wheat market. 

Another International Wheat Agreement? 

Before this appears in print a conference 
of most of the leading wheat exporters and 
importers will have commenced. Its objec- 
tive will be to hammer out a new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement to replace the 
Agreement of 1948, which was not rati- 
fied by the United States and some of the 
smaller importing countries. 

In view of the distinct possibility of a 
serious world wheat surplus developing 
within the next three to five years (but 
probably not before that time), a suitable 
Agreement could prove of considerable 
value to Australian wheatgrowers and the 
Au.stralian economy as a whole. However, 
international arrangements of this type 
have always proved difficult of attainment 
in the pa.st, and if, as in the 1948 Agree- 
ment, Argentina and Russia do not par- 
ticipate. there is room for some doubt of 
any agreement which may be reached prov- 
ing effective in the long run. It must also 
be remembered that wheat prices have 
fallen appreciablv since the 1948 Agree- 
ment was negotiated, and consequently 
Australian wheatgrowers must expect that 
if *ian Agreement is concluded the prices' 
agreed upon will almost certainly be some- 
what lower than in the earlier Agreement — 
P. C. Druce. Economics Research Officer. 
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BRITAIN PLANS TO INCREASE FOOD PRODUCTION. 

BRITAIN is by far the most important customer for Australia’s primary products, 
and any significant variation in her attitude tozmrds her own agriculture will, there- 
fore, he of some moment to primary producers in this country. 

Such a change in British agricultural policy was involved in the early post^ 
war plan which aimed at increasing the agricultural output of Great Britain by 
about oneAhird over the pre-war level. The dollar crisis of 1947 precipitated 
further drastic changes to her agriciUtural policy. PV/ureas the first plan had 
aimed at increasing production zvithout altering the traditional pattern of British 
agriculture, the four-year plan of 1947 subordinated all other considerations to the 
major objective of serving scarce dollars on imported foodstuffs. 


Of the total of 31,679,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land, 12,906,000 acres were, in 
June, 1939, classed as arable land, and 
*8 p773»ooo acres as permanent grassland. 
Eight years later the total stood at 
31,022,000 acres and the position had been 


reversed, i.c., 18,531,000 acres were classed 
as arable and 12,404,000 acres were classed 
as permanent grassland. This change 
affords an indication of the emphasis 
which had, during the war years, been 
placed upon crop production. • 

In the present plan emphasis continues 
to be placed on® increased crop production. 


as this offers the speediest and most effec- 
tive remedy ; farmers are required by 1952- 
53 to put 4,000,000 more acres under 
cereals than before the war. Included in 
this figure is a demand for 400,000 acres 
of linseed and also an additional 450,000 


acres of wheat and 400,000 acres of other 
grains beyond the acreage sown last year. 
The plan thus aims at raising crop produc- 
tion as a whole to its wartime peak. Live- 
stock expansion will be slower, but the 
plan has made provision for a rapid in- 
crease in the production of eggs and pig- 
meats as these offer the best opportunity 
of saving dollars. 
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The increase in acreage under crops will 
lead to a further reduction in pastures 
available for stock. The British Govern- 
ment hopes to overcome this problem by 
increasing the stock-carrying capacity of 
pastoral land by improved grassland 
management. Some excellent results were 
achieved in this direction during the war 
when the carrying capacity of grassland 
was increased by one-third, and it is 
generally agreed that much scope remains 
for further improvement. 

If the plan is realised Britain’s net agri- 
cultural output will soon be about 50 per 
cent, higher than pre-war, with opportunity 
remaining for further increase in live- 
stock production which might eventually 
raise total agricultural output to more 
than 60 per cent, above the pre-war level. 

For strategic as well as economic 
reasons Britain is thus making an all-out 
effort to raise home production, and the 
Australian farmer will naturally wonder 
if this means a reduced demand for Aus- 
tralian primary products. Such is the short- 
age of essential foodstuffs, it can be con- 
fidently stated, that Britain’s purchases will 
remain high for some years to come. The 
long-term contracts already signed in 
respect of some major commodities, e.g., 
eggs and meat, are re-assuring tokens to 
both parties. 

However, Australia would do well to 
take note of the difficulties which beset 
British planners. Expanded agricultural 
output might be technically feasible, but 


uneconomic, that is, the desired expansion 
can only be achieved at high, or even pro- 
hibitive, cost. It is essential that Aus- 
tralia, more so than Britain, should be able 
to market her primary products at com- 
petitive prices. 

The following extract from the article 
“How Much Food Can Britain Grow?” 
recently published in The Economist"*^ is 
worthy of full consideration, being no less 
applicable to Australia than Great Britain: 

“The best form of State aid to agricul- 
ture would be subsidies for the improve- 
ment of fixed capital, the renovation of 
farm buildings, and the improvement of 
grass management, awarded on as selective 
a basis as possible. The concentration of 
economic aid to the industry in the form of 
price incentives is more likely to retard 
than to accelerate the necessary economic 
changes. It gives considerable security to 
the indifferent farmer, with the result that 
the differences between good and poor far- 
mers — may be widening. It risks encourag- 
ing farming for quick returns instead of 
for durable results. It helps to inflate the 
ca])ital values of many farms, a circum- 
stance which may one day leave them over- 
capitalised yet short of the means for mak- 
ing necessary imj)rovements. British agri- 
culture is certainly capable of an appre- 
cial)le and reasonable economical expansion 
- so long as it is gradual and balanced.” — 
L. C. Yorke, Economics Research Officer. 

^ The Economist, London, 20th November. 
1948. 


TRENDS IN MILK PRODUCTION IN N.S.W. 

ONE method of measuring tfie gro%vth of the dairy industry in Nezv South IVales 
is provided hy figures of total milk production. This measure involves an estimate 
of the milk used for butter and cheese manufacture and whilst it may not, there- 
fore, be 100 per cent, accurate, it does provide some interesting information re- 
garding long-term trends in dairying in the State. 


In 1^2, one of the first years in which 
total milk production in New South Wales 
was calculated, slightly less than 106,000,000 
gallons was produced. There was a rapid 
increase in dairy production during the 
next ten years and on the eve of World 
War I, 231,500,000 gallons were produced 
annually in New South Wales. Some 
decline occured during the war years, but 
from 1920 on, production increased again. 


This increase lasted until 1933-34 when 
368.7 million gallons of milk were produced 
in New South Wales. 

Since 1933-34 total milk production has 
declined steadily, reaching a relatively low 
point of 254,000,000 gallons in 1946-47. 
The decline in the later ’thirties is to a 
large extent the result of increases in the 
profitableness of other rural industries, 
which induced farmers to switch to other 
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For ample humus, moisture conservation, aeration and vital soil health, 
fit a HOWARD ROTARY HOE. One operation in grass — thistles feet 
high — corn stalks — sugar cane trash — makes a transformation 
which has to be seen to be believed. The Hoe 
gives a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut. 

can be arranged for the HOWARD 
**FORDSONr also the HOWARD 
** TWELVE and the HOWARD 
“ CUB.” 

Complete details are available from 
your local HOWARD ROTARY HOE 
Dealer or direct from the N.S.W. 

Distributors. 


YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36-40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O. . LA 5081 
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forms of rural production, and also to the 
fact that many farmers, especially wheat- 
growers, who during the worst period of 
the depression had kept a few cows to in- 
crease their cash income, ceased to do so 
when they felt more secure financially. Dur- 
ing the war years shortage of labour and 
the greater profit obtainable from other 
rural industries were largely responsible 
for the further decline in milk production. 



The latest figures for New South Wales 
show that the decline in dairy cattle popu- 
lation halted last year and, in view of 
the improved price now ruling, it seems 
likely that an increase in dairy produ<^tion 
will take place in the next few years. 

During the period (1902 to 1946-47) 
there was a ver^ large increase in milk pro- 
duction per head. In 1902 there were 


24,441 persons permanently employed (as 
owners, sharefarmers, tenants, wage 
earners, etc.) in dairying, producing less 
than 106,000,000 gallons. In 1940, 42,022 
persons produced 308,000,000 gallons of 
milk. In terms of five-year averages pro- 
duction per head in dairying increased by 
59 per cent, between 1905 and 1935. Since 
then there has been a slight decline until 
1940 — figures for the war years are un- 
fortunately not available. 

This increase in production per head is 
to a large extent the result of the introduc- 
tion of milking machines which reduces the 
amount of labour necessary for the produc- 
tion of a given quantity of milk or butter- 
fat. The labour which is thus saved is 
largely female labour, and as a result there 
has been a considerable change in the com- 
position of the labour force in the dairy- 
ing industry. During the first decade of the 
twentieth century women accounted for 
about 45 per cent, of the total labour force, 
during the 'thirties less than 20 per cent, 
of the total labour force was female. 

Another factor which has been respon- 
sible for increase in productivity per head 
is the increase in production per cow. It 
is hard to get at accurate and reliable figures 
of milk yield per cow, but the figures 
available to the writer suggest that pro- 
duction per cow increased by approximately 
25 per cent, between icpo and the later 
'twenties. .Since then, however, production 
per cow has fallen slightly. 

Production per holding carrying on dairy- 
ing has also increased during the last forty- 
five years, but this increase amounts to 
only 15 per cent, and is confined mainly 
to the earlier half of the period, i.c.. prior 
to 1925. As production per holding has in- 
creased .so much less than production per 
head, it follows tliat the average dairy farm 
in New South Wales to-day employs less 
labour than it did formcrlv, atul whilst pro- 
duction per hold in has increased slightly, 
there has been little or no increase in the 
average number of cows per holding, the 
increase in milk production per bolding 
being the result of increased jiroduction 
per cow. 

Finally, mention sliould be made of the 
fact that these are onlv averages for New 
South Wales as a whole; there seem to be 
{ Coniinued'on page 95.) 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 

Luddenham February ii, 12 

Pambula February ii, 12 

Paterson February ii, 12 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) February 17, 18 

Tenterfield February 17, 18, 19 

Candelo February 18, 19 

Gunning February 18, 19 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) February, 18, 19 

Cobargo February 23, 2a 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 20 

Rylstone February 25 

Guyra February 25, 26 

St. Ives February 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March i, 2 

Walcha . March i, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .. March 2-5 

Bega March 3. 4. 5 

Glen Innes March 3, 4, 5 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) March 3, 4 

Penrith (A. Tornaros) March 4, 5 

Mudgee (H. A. Marsh) March 4, 5 

Queanbeyan March 4, 5 

Uralla March 4, 5 

Blayncy (K. Gresser) March 8, 9 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. H. O’Shea) .. March 8, 9 

Cooma March 9, 10 

Blacktown March ii, 12 

Braidwood March ii, 12 

Burro wa March ii, 12 

Cessnock •• March ii, 12 

Inverell March ii, 12 

Moruya March ii, 12 

Gulgong (T. Amies) March 12 

Dunedoo March 14 

Gundagai (J. C. Saddler) March 15, 16 


Mendooran March 16 

Bombala March 16. 17 

Armidale March 17, 18 19 

Crookwell March 17, 18 19 

Binnaway March 18 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) .. March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, ig 

Baradine March 22, 23 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Delegate March 23, 24 

Taralga March 24, 25 

Wauchope (L. Steel) March 24, 25 

A.C.T March 25, 26 

Bingara • . March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dungog March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellhrook • . March 29, 30 

Tam worth • . March 29, 30 31 

Camden (G. V. Sidman) .. March 31, April i, 2 

Goulburn March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi • • April i, 2 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April i. 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunncdah April 26, 27, 28 

Kempsey (C. H. Riggs) April 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29, 30 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) • . May 5, 6. 7 

Narrabri May 6, 7 

Hawke.sbury District (Clarendon), 

(T. J. Cambridge) May 5, 6, 7 

Orange (N. J. Aird) May 5, 6, 7 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker) September 17 


Approved Vegetable Seed — ^February, 1949. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.(5., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliftozver — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon -a venue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Plamilton. 

All Year Round — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

H^kesbury Solid White— E. A. Sharp, no 
Goiwn-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — ^Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 
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Varieties Listed — continued. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, i ro Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Early Brown — R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

Cry.stal Grano — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, P.O., 
Dubbo. 

Early Barletta — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, P.O., 
Dubbo, 

T omato — 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Brealc o’ Day^ — H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,'* 
Tenterfield. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

HUT IS THE DECURED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALU WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


CAULIFLOWERS 
with a Fine Reputation 



ounce. 

ilb. 

1 lb. 

WHITE QUEEN (Rumsey’s 12 weeks) 

10/6 

35/- 

NO/- 

RUMSEYSNOW (3-3i months) 

10/6 

32/6 

100/- 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND (3 months) 

10/6 

35/- 

110/. 

HAWKESBURY SOLID WHITE (3H months) 

8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

NUGGET (4 months) 

8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

CLEMENTS FIVE MONTHS 

8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

PHENOMENAL MAINCROP (6 months) 

7/6 

25/- 

80/. 

UTE METROPOLE (7-8 months) 

8/6 

28/6 

90/. 

All Excellent Strains and Outstanding Varieties 

(Postage paid) 


SWEDE TURNIP 

Improved Purple Top (Special stock) ... 

9d. 

1/8 

s/2 


Seeds may be sent C.0.0. 
If convenient for you 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 Church Street, ‘Parramatta 

P.O. Box 74 . UW863I 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mall 
Service 
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SEED WHEAT AND OATS 
For 1949 Sowing. 

LIST OF GROWERS OF APPROVED SEED. 

THE following is a list of growers of approved seed wheat and oats who have supplies 
available for sale. The crops of the growers listed have been inspected by officers of 
the Department and have reached a standard of purity and trueness to type up to the 
approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 
any variety is exhausted. 


WHEAT. 

Bcncubbin — 

L. Winfield. “Wattle Park.” Yenda. 

M. Powell, “Myall,” Narromine. 

H. C. Wilson, “Biingey,” Gilgandra. 

TI. H. Heath, “Eugilday,” Leadville. 

Leonard Bros., “Sommerfield,” Birriwa. 

D. R. Fraser, “Meriti,” Albert. 

S. M. and R. S. Noble, “Snnnyside,” Eugowra. 
Davy’s Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

A. J. Eggleston, “Golden Glen,” Cumnock. 

J. Keir, “Hogolong,” Grenfell. 

Estate T. C. West, Tubbul. 

Stevenson Bros., “Glen Iris,” Marrar. 

C. S. Beck, The Gap Road, via Wagga. 

Harper Bros., “Waratah,” Albury Road, via 
Wagga. 

J. B. Hart, “Carinya,” Temora Road, Junee. 
Brabin Bros., Eurongilly, via Junee. 

Bor dan — 

A. J. Eggleston, “Golden Glen,” Cumnock. 

W. D. Blowes, “Strathmore West,” Molong. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

W. Gibbs, Box 348, Griffith. 

Harper Bros., “Waratah,” Albury Road, via 
Wagga. 

J. B. Hart, “Carinya,” Temora Road, Junee. 
Bungulla — 

L. Winlield, “Wattle Park,” Yenda. 

W. J. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

M. Powell, “Myall,” Narromine. 

Celebration — 

W. Gibb, Box 348, Griffith. 

H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

S. M. and R. S. Noble, “Sunnyside,” Eugowra, 
A. J. Eggleston, “Golden Glen,” Cumnock. 

W. D. Blowes, “Strathmore West,” Molong, 

J. Scott, “Hillview,” Wallendbeen. 

R. Goodacre, “Penrose,” Woodstock. 

Stevenson Bros., “Glen Iris,” Marrar. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

Harper Bros., “Waratah,” Albury Road, via 
Wagga. 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Charter — • 

S. M. and R. S. Noble, “Sunnyside,” Eugowra. 
Davyds Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

C. S. Beck, The Gap Road, via Wagga. 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 


Dundee — 

C. S. Beck, The Gap Road, via Wagga. 

Brabin Bros., Eurongilly, via Junee. 

1' or d — 

H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

S. M. and R. S, Noi)le, “Sunnyside,” Eugowra. 
A. J. Eggleston, “Golden Glen,” Cumnock. 

W. D. Blowes. “Strathmore West,” Molong. 

W’. Gibbs, Box 348, Griffith. 

N. Davison, Cunningar. 

J. Keir, “Bogolong,” Grenfell. ' 

Estate T. C. West, T'ubbul. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

C. S. Beck, The Gap Road, via Wagga. 

D. Chapman, “Inglewood,” Spring Hill. 

Gabo — 

W. Gibb, Box 348, Griffith. 

L. Winfield, “Wattle Park,” Yenda. 

D. R, Fraser. “Meriti,” .\lbert. 

N. Davi.son, Cunningar. 

.Stevenson Bros., “Glen Iris,” Marpfer. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

C. S. Beck. The Gap Road, via Wagga. 

Harper Bros., “Waratah,” Albury Road, via 
Wagga. 

J. B. Hart, “Carinya,” Temora Road, Junee. 
Brabin Bros., Eurongilly, via Junee. 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Gular — 

L. Winfield, “Wattle Park,” Yenda. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Javelin — 

H. C. Wilson. “Bungey,” Gilgandra. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

Kcndcc — 

W. Gibb, Box 348, Griffith. 

L. Winfield. “Wattle Park,” Yenda. 

H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

W. G. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

H. C. Wilson, “Bungey,” Gilgandra. 

F. J. Simmons, “Merrybow,” Tambar Springs. 
Leonard Bros., “Sommcrfield,” Birriwa. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

S. M. and R. S. Noble, “Sunnyside,” Eugowra. 
Davy’s Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

A. J. Eggleston, “Golden Glen,” Cumnock. 

N. Davison, Cunningar. 

R. Goodacre, “Penrose,” Woodstock. 
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Kendee — continued. 

J. Keir, “Bogolong,” Grenfell. 

Stevenson Bros., “Glen Iris,” Marrar. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

C. S. Beck, The Gap Road, via Waggga. 

Harper Bros., “Waratah,” Albury Road, via 
Wagga. 

J. B. Hart, “Carinya,” Tcmora Road, Junee. 
Hrabin Bros., Eurongilly, via Junee. 

White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Koala — 

H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

Pusa 4 — 

White Bros,, “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

Scimitar — 

H. C. Wilson, “Bungey,” Gilgandra. 

N. Davison, Cunningar. 

Yalta — 

W. Gibb, Box 348, Griffith. 

L. Winfield, “Wattle Park,” Yenda. 

W. G. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

M. Powell, “Myall,” Narromine. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

S. M. and R. S. Noble, “Sunny side,” Eugowra. 

E. Idiens, “Gangarooby,” Goolagong. 

Stevenson Bros., “Glen Iris,” Marrar. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

Harper Bros., “Waratah,” Albury Road, via 
Wagga. 

J. B. Hart, “Carinya,” Temora Road, Junee. 
Brabin Bros., Eurongilly, via Junee. 

, White Bros., “Braymont,” Boggabri. 


OATS. 

Algerian — 

D. A. Cavanagh, “Yaralla,” Ulamambri. 

J. G. Blackmore, “Mt. View,” Glendulla. 

J. Wansey, “Abington,” Tambar Springs. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Davey’.s Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

W. D. Blowes, “Strathmore West,” Molong. 

E. and N. Campbell, “Billabulla,” Maimura. 
Hall Bros., Wombat. 

S. A. Cooper, Eurongilly, via Junee. 

S. Todd, Mannus, via Tumbarumba. 

A. J. Macrae, “Lucerne Vale,” Mangoplah. 
Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

D. Chapman, “Inglewood,” Spring Hill. 

Ballidu — 

J. Woodside, Boree Plains, Griffith. 

Belar — 

J. Woodside, Boree Plains, Griffith. 

P. D. Crick, “Mayfair,” Gollan. 

.S. C. Taylor, “Happy Valley,” Wanga. 


Belar — continued. 

K. Maxwell, “San.sgrove,” Gulgong. 

D. A. Cavanagh, “Yaralla,” Ulamambri. 

J. C. Blackmore, “Mt. View,” Clandulla. 

J. Wansey, “Abington,” Tambar Springs. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

E. W. C. Kingham, “Loloma,” Tichborne. 

W. D. Blowes, “Strathmore West,” Molong. 
M. Harriett, “Jumble Springs,” Tullamore. 
E. and N. Campbell, “Billabulla,” Maimuru. 
Hall Bros., Wombat. 

S. A. Cooper, Eurongilly, via Junee. 

S. Todd, Mannus, via Tumbarumba. 

A. J. Macrae, “Lucerne Vale,” Mangoplah. 
Highman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

Brigahnv — 

Davey’s Plains Pty. Ltd., Cudal. 

W. I). Blowes, “Strathmore West,” Molong. 
A. J. Macrae, “Lucerne Vale,” Mangoplah. 

Bunya — 

G. Pfitzner, “Barunga,” Griffith. 

S. Todd, Mannus, via Tumbarumba. 

Burke — 

White Bros., “Braymont.” Boggabri. 

Dale— 

J, Woodside, Boree Plains, Griffith. 

E. W. C. Kingham, “Loloma,” Tichborne. 

S. A. Cooper, Eurongilly, via Junee. 

D. Chapman, “Inglewood,” Spring Hill. 

Fulghum — 

J. Woodside, Boree Plains, Griffith. 

P. 1). Crick, “Mayfair,” Gollan. 

K. Maxwell, “Sansgrovc,” Gulgong. 

D. A. Cavanagh, “Yaralla,” Ulamambri. 

P. C. Blackmore, “Mt. View,” Clandulla. 

J. Wansey, “Abington,” Tambar Springs. 

R. \\\ McLaren, Glenmore, Barmedman. 

E. W. C. Kingham, “Loloma,” Tichborne. 
M. Harriett, “Jumble Springs,” Tullamore. 
E. and N. Campbell, “Billabulla,” Maimuru. 

S. A. Cooper, Eurongilly, via Junee. 

S. Todd, Mannus, via Tumbarumba. 

A. J. Macrae, “Lucerne Vale,” Mangoplah. 

Gidgec — 

G. Pfitzner, “Barunga,” Griffith. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

Cnyra — 

D. Chapman, “Inglewood,” Spring Hill. 
Miilga — 

G. Pfitzner, “Barunga,” Griffith. 

J. Wansey, “Abington,” Tambar Springs. 
M. Harriett, “Jumble Springs,” Tullamore. 

IVougan — 

G. Pfitzner, “Barunga.” Griffith. 


There are now nine calves by the imported Ayr- 
shire bull, “Cprnell Perfect Pilot,” at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm. They are all fine specimens 
of the breed. It is hoped that the stock of this 
bull will improve the already excellent perform- 
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ance of the stud Ayrshire herd. The best cow in 
the herd is now giving over SJ4 gallons of milk 
per day, and newly calved heifers are averaging 
354 gallons. The average cream test is 4.2 per 
cent. • 
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LARGE AREA PASTURES 

Under Irrigation 

By the Contour System. 

{Concluded from Vol. 59, page 568.) 


F. Autry-Hall, District Agronomist. 

IN the first portion of this article, which appeared last month, the author set out the 
advantages of the contour system for watering large areas of pasture in the irrigation 
districts, and described the construction of the banks and the application of the water. 

In his conclnding section he discusses the pasture species recommended for these 
conditions. 


Types of Pasture. 

I. A mixture of Wimmera rye grass, 
2 lb. ; mid-season subterranean clover, 2 lb. ; 
lucerne, 2 lb. ; and i cwt of superphosphate 
per acre is the cheai)est to sow. and will pro- 
vide autumn, winter and spring feed, with 
dry grazing through the summer months, the 
lucerne supplying some green feed during 
the latter period. 

In dry seasons, two autumn and two 
sj)ring waterings will be required — early 
March, and April-May; and August- Sep- 
tember and early October, respectively. No 
summer watering is required, provided that 
the lucerne content is not more than a 2 lb. 
per acre sc j wing. 

This mixture can be successfully sown 
dry, and “watered u])“ — a term used on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, meaning 
that water is applied to the land after the 
seed is sown in order to provide sufficient 
moisture for the germination of the seed and 
the early growth of the plant. The practice 
is to give the land as quick a watering as 
possible and also effect rapid drainage ; as 
this is the initial watering it will take more 
water and more time to water than subse- 
quent applications. 

The carrying capacity of such a pasture 
when established is six to eight sheep per 
acre, provided that correct management is 
practised. This pasture requires topdressing 
annually with ijA cwt. of superphosphate 
per acre, applied in early March ; also it*will 
be found necessary to renovate the pasture 
immediately after germination in the autumn 
in the third aivi succeeding years in order 


to prevent the Wimmera rye grass becoming 
too thick and the plants spindly in growth. 

Farmers are advised to sow the greatest 
portion of their total pasture area with this 
mixture, as the water requirements atie 
comparatively small — 1%. to 13^2 acre feet 
in dry seasons. 

(2) Paspalum . — Paspalum pasture has 
the highest carrying capacity of any irri- 
gated pasture, and can be stocked with 
twenty to thirty sheep per acre during the 
spring, summer and autumn months, but 
gives very little winter grazing; however, it 
can be stocked during a wet winter or 
immediately after watering when other pas- 
ture would be harmed considerably. It can 
be sown in areas too low for other pastures, 
where it is convenient to water with surplus 
drainage water from less hardy crops. 

This crop does particularly well when con- 
tour watered. The advantage is very notice- 
able on older stands which have become 
somewhat sodbound as the water may be 
held on the pasture sufficiently long to 
obtain penetration without waste. This grass 
lends itself to large contour bays. One 
grazier on the Wah Wah irrigation dis- 
trict has an area of 350 acres contoured 
and sown to pasp^dum, where a good stand 
has resulted from only four waterings per 
annum giving a carrying capacity of ten 
sheep for eight months each .season during 
the pa.st five years. Tlie pasture was sown 
in 1939 with a cover crop of Sudan grass. 
It is estimated that the carrying capacity 
could be trebled by the application of a 
total of eight waterings per annum; how- 
ever, in this case water supply is limited. 

Poffe 8t 
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The writer considers that paspalum 
pasture is of such importance that every 
irrigated grazing proi)erty should lay down 
approximately one-fifth of the total irri- 
gated pasture area with a paspalum-White 
clover mixture. 

Paspalum will withstand more water 
than most pasture plants and is very toler- 
ant to inferior soil types, but will certainly 
give better results when on a good soil that 
is comparatively well drained. It is ai 
fallacy to consider this grass as one that is 
immune to scalding conditions. 

Paspalum pastures will provide an abun- 
dance of feed throughout the summer, 
being particularly useful during the two 
periods of greatest shortage on irrigated 
properties where a Subterranean clover- 
Wimmera Rye mixture is the main grazing 
provided. Paspalum makes rapid growth 
during late October and November (the 
seeding time for the abovementioned mix- 
ture) and again during March- April (the 
early growth period of Subterranean clover 
Wimrnera Rye) — when heavy grazing of 
such pasture is very bad practice. 

Sow 8 to 10 lb. of Paspalum dilatatuni 
with I cwt. superphosphate per acre in 
October-December, and topdress during 
the following April with i cwt. superphos- 
phate, 2 lb. mid-season Subterranean clover 
and 2 lb. White clover per acre. Topdress 
every spring and autumn with i to 2 cwt. 
of superphosphate per acre. 

This grass should be watered up. It is 
necessary to maintain a moist surface until 



A Suittble Typ« of Water Check. 

The first board is being inserted; the base board is 
covered with silt. 


the germination of the paspalum seed is 
obtained; water requirements of an estab- 
lished pasture 2 to 3 acre-feet. 

(3) Lucerne . — Sow lucerne under irri- 
gation at the rate of 6 lb. per acre with 
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1 cwt. of superphosphate. Lucerne can be 
successfully sown after rain in the autumn 
(from March to May, inclusive) and in the 
spring, during August. 

As lucerne is one of the most delicate 
crops to water, I would not advise farmers 
with large areas of irrigated pastures to 
sow more lucerne (lucerne only) than is 
required for cutting during the summer 
months. This crop is very easily spoilt by 
over-watering and scalding during the hot 
weather, and thus requires very careful 
treatment during the summer months. It 
should be sown in a moist seed-bed, that 
is, one having sufficient moisture to germin- 
ate the seed and support the plant during 
its early growth. In order to obtain this 
condition in very dry weather it is some- 
times advisable to water the land, cultivate 
as soon as possible, and wait for rain before 
sowing the seed. 

Lucerne is growing successfully under 
the contour system in the Mirrool Irriga- 
tion Area where good stands can be found,, 
some of which are 100 acres in area and six 
to eight years old. 

Success with this crop depends mainly 
on the selection of a suitable soil and 
the provision of efficient drainage. In 
order to obtain perfect drainage, adequate 
grading is essential, and the width of the 
bays should be limited to a maximum of 
3 chains which will entail the erection of 
additional banks in some cases, thus split- 
ting or reducing the contour. It is impera- 
tive that the upper delver furrow of the 
contour banks be kept clean and that a 
small drainage check be placed so as to 
drain the furrow into the drainage ditch. 

Bays should be of such a size that water- 
ing and drainage are completed within 
eight hours ; this may necessitate additional 
supply and drainage channels dividing the 
bays into two or more separate watering 
blocks or series. 

(4) Phalaris tuberosa . — This grass, plus 
legumes, has a high grazing value during 
the whole year, but the , greatest stocking 
is obtained during the cooler months. The 
grass is a hardy perennial, and will persist 
through protracted drought periods ; it will 
also withstand a far greater amount of sub- 
mergence by water than most plants. How- 
ever, it has not proved suitable for the 
heavier types of soils, asc they limit its 
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Everything possible has been done to make the new ALLIS-CHALMERS 
HD5 easier to operate and maintain. 

Operating advantages include smooth high torque from powerful 2-Cycle 
Diesel Engine~instant electric starting — wide, comfortable seat — ^adjust- 
able brake pedals — new narrow bonnet line for full visibility^ — comfortable 
foot rests and a clean platform. 

Maintenance is simplified — major assemblies can be conveniently serviced 
or removed. Operating adjustments easily reached, quickly made. 
Positive-Seal truck wheels, support rollers and idlers require lubrication 
only once in 1,000 hounl 


Drawbar H.P 

Belt H.P 


37.5 

45.1 


Standard equipment: Full electri- 
cal equipment, including electric 
starter, recessed electric head- 
lights, hinged radiator guard. 



flUISCHfllMERS 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Limited 
South Street. RYDALMERE 
Telephone: UW7I77 

Telegraphic Address: "Leetutt. Sydney" 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Mitchell-Shearer Farm Machinery 
Pty. Ltd. 

George Street. CONCORD WEST 
Telephone: UF 1284 

Telegraphic Address: "MItsheer," Sydney 
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AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Is giving Pasture top - dressing 

BIGGER PROFITS Vegetables and fodder crops 
GREATER YIELDS Orchards and home gardens 



Get Full Particulars To-day from : 


LIMING has many advantages 

if Sweetens acid or sour soils ^ better results from fertilizers 
ir helps clovers build nitrogen ^ builds soil fertility 

ir helps formation of humus it improves toil texture and drainage 

Write to-day for free descriptive booklet 


«« SOUTHERN 
Gives you 

High qu&lity finely ground 
Convenient paper bags 
Lime spreading service 
Low prices 

Efficient friendly service 


Carbonate of Lime BERRIMA 

Available in bags or in bulk or spread 
direct on your farm by “ SOUTHERN " 
Lime Spreaders. Two grades — ** Agricul- 
tural ** and ** Fine ** for special stock and 
poultry food requirements, etc. Does not 
••burn” crops or grasses. •' SOUTHERN *’ 
Lime can be applied at any time — safely. 


Southern Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrima 47 BERRIMA P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 


Farmers . . . Order Your Autumn Farm Seeds Now 

PLANT EGGINS’ “SURECROP” SEEDS 

For Bigger and Better Crops 


AUTUMN PLANTING GRASS SEED— 

Cocksfoot, Akaroa N.Z. certified ; Perennial Rye, 
N.Z. certified ; Italian Rye, N. Z. certified ; 
Short Rotation Rye H I, N, Z. certified ; 
Wimmera Rye. 

CLOVraS— Red Clover, N.Z. Cow Grass; 
White Clover, N. Z, certified ; Subterranean 
Clover, Mt. Barker mid-season certified; Sub- 
terranean Clover, Earlistrain. 

LUCERNE — ^Hunter River Broadleaf. 

SEED OATS — ^Algerian, Fulghum, Belar, Sun- 
rise, Mulga, White Tartarian, Buddah. 


BLACK WINTER RYE. 

BARLEY — Cape and Skinless. 

SWEDE TURNIP — Champion Purple Top, 
English grown and Australian grown. 

PEAS — N.Z. grown Greenfeast, N.Z. grown 
Gems, N.Z. grown Stratagem, N.Z. grown 
Richard Seddon. 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS--- 

Of every variety and strain. 


Send your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen— Successors to Foster & Sons — Est. i88o 
194 Sussex Streetj Sydney 

Box 3, King Street P.O., Sydney Phone : MA 2623, MA 5769 
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Diagram Showing Placement of 

Water Checks or Stops. I 

riiret; to each buy, t‘x< ept the | 
last hay of the scries for which . 
only two stops arc rcquirctl. * 

Noti. -In addition a small | 
rhe< k is rcquireil through the • 
lower bank of the low'cst bay, X 
into the lirauiage. • 

crown for Illation and stooling characteris- 
tics, thus resulting in reduced yields. 

I would not suggest that growers should 
sow large areas, but at the same time a 
small area of 30 to 50 acres will be found 
of great benefit, provided that the soil type 
is suitable. Sow 2 lb. Phcddris tuherosa, 
2 lb. certified White clover, 2 lb. mid- 
season Subterranean clover and 2 lb. 
lucerne per acre, with i cwt. superphos- 
phate per acre in March or April. Sow in 
a moist sccd-bed ; topdress in March and 
August with ^ j to 2 cwt. su])erpho.sphate 
per acre ; water requirements 2 to 3 acre 
icet. 

Seed-bed Preparation and Sowing. 

The land should be left in a fallow after 
a shallow ploughing during the autumn 
preceding the sowing of the pasture; no 
workings will be necessary, other than for 
weed control. The best practice is to grade 
the rough ploughed surface. In cases 
where grading is not necessary a light 
smoothing will be found beneficial, as this 
will leave a firm seed-bed with a fine sur- 
face; such a seed-bed is considered ideal 
for pasture purposes. Where heavy .winter 
rains are received following the initial 
ploughing, cross ploughing during the 
spring, befqfe grading, is advised. 


The seed should be mixed with the fer- 
tilizer immediately prior to sowing and 
sown through the fertilizer box of the 
drill. For safety, when the seed is sown 
in a moist seed-bed and no germinating 
water is to be given, it is advisable to drill 
to a depth of to ^4 inch. Where a ger- 
minating watering is to ])e applied follow- 
ing sowing, the general practice has been 
to allow the seed to drop on the surface 
and cover lightly with the aid of wire- 
netting drawn behind the drill in place 
of the usual seed harrows. At Leetoii 
Experiment Farm shallow drilling and 
watering uj) has ])roved a very satisfactory 
metliod in dry seasons. 

Water Control Stops or Checks. 

While banks may he cut into each 
individual bay, it is better that a suitable 
control stop be devised so that the water- 
ing is made easier for the attendant. Three 
stops per bay are required — two large and 
one small. The large stops are located, 
one as an inlet from the supply ditch and 
the other in the contour bank between the 
bays, located reasonably handy to the 
supply end (see sketch). The small stop, 
for which a piece of 4-inch waterpipe pro- 
vided with wood plug is excellent, is 
located at the drainage end of the bay so 
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as to drain the lower contour bank delver 
furrow into the drainage ditch. This stop 
is only for the purpose of draining the 
small, remaining quantity of water which 
is slow to run off after the bulk of the 
surplus has been drained as portion of the 
supply to the next lower bay. 

A suitable type of “check” for use in the 
control of water between the supply ditch 
and the bays, and through the dividing 
banks between the bays is easily made. It 
consists of two pine posts — 3 feet long and 
6 inches in diameter, set 2 feet in the 
ground, 30 inches to 3 feet apart, and 
grooved on the inside face — and a door 
that fits into these grooves. A base board 
of sawn timber (cypress pine) 6x2 inches 
is let 2 inches into the ground between the 
posts — so that the top surface is at ground 
level — and secured to the posts at each end. 
The door which fits flush on the base 
board can consist of several pieces of well- 
seasoned timber i inch thick, or can be 
built in one piece ; the most suitable timber 


for this purpose is American redwood, but 
mountain ash is a fair substitute and much 
cheaper. 

In use these stops are either fully open 
or fully closed, and must be of sufficient 
width to pass through the full supply of 
water without excessive depth; 6 inches of 
water over the base board is considered a 
maximum if scouring is to be avoided. 
Before the banks are consolidated it may 
be necessary to protect them close to the 
posts on the lower side of each stop, as 
wash is usually excessive during the first 
watering. Bags filled with sand or soil 
and placed in these positions will effectively 
prevent excessive erosion. 

Acknowledgment. 

I wish to thank Mr. R. M. K. Stannard, 
Farm Design Officer, Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission, for his co- 
operation in compiling the accompanying 
plan which shows both watering systems in 
use on adjoining areas of one property. 


Zinc Deficiency of Linseed. 


Symptoms of zince deficiency have appeared in 
linseed crops in the Boggabri district. During 
a recent survey of crops in that district many 
crops were encountered that were dwarfed and 
showing a “club head” arrangement of the bolls 
— all bolls being on approximately the same level. 
Some of the shoots had died back and the middle 
and upper leaves were bronze in colour. These 
symptoms appear to be those associated with zinc 
deficiency and they correspond with those reported 
in flax in Victoria. 

The Boggabri soils have an alkaline reaction 
which is a common characteristic of soils in 
which zinc is unavailable to plants. 


Tree of Heaven KiOed by 

Experiments carried out at Wagga Experiment 
Farm have shown that both trees and suckers of 
Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandiilosa) may be 
killed by the use of Methoxone — one of the hor- 
mone-type selective weedicides. 

Tree of Heaven may, at times, become a 
nuisance, particularly in the vicinity of stockyards 
and in unused corners. Its prolific suckering 
habit has, in the past, made control particularly 
difficult, but means of successfully dealing with it 
bave now been evolved in trials with hormone- 
type selective weedicides carried out during the 
past two years at Wagga Experiment Farm. 

These trials showed that a i per cent, solution 
of Meffioxone poured into a frill ring will kill 
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It is of interest that in one paddock where a 
coil of galvanised wire was lying the surrounding 
linseed plants were normal, suggesting that suffi- 
cient zinc had been washed or splashed from the 
coil of wire to supply the plants’ requirements. 

Samples of soil from Boggabri are being 
studied in pot tests to determine whether the 
disease can be developed under controlled condi- 
tions and whether zinc salts added to the soil 
will prevent the di.sease. — F. C. Butler, Plant 
Pathologist. 


Hormone-type Weedidde. 

trees of up to 5 inches in diameter, provided the 
application is made at the correct time (December 
to February) ; and that 0.5 per cent, water spray 
with Methoxone will kill suckers of up to 5 feet 
in height when the spraying is carried out in 
midsummer on a calm day when rain is not 
likely to fall for at least several hours. Sprays 
should be applied as a fine mist, sufficient spray 
material being used to wet the foliage without 
excessive run-off. 


Resu\ts to date indicate that it may be at least 
twelve months after the spraying or frilling before 
an effective kill is obtained. — F. J. Nicholson. 
Agronomist. 
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COOPIB 

ENGINEERIWG 


SHEOR 

LOGIC 

to modernise your shearing piant . . . 

Yes . . .'the simple and effective way to modernise 
your plant is to replace all worn and faulty gear 
with the latest Cooper "Masler Model" Ball 
Bearing Friction Gear. 

By this method useful parts such as engine, grinder, etc., 
may be retained, thereby saving the large expenditure d 
installing a completely new plant. 

Be wise, eliminaie loss of fime . . . high costs . . . 
inefficiency and shearers discontent by modernising 
NOiV with Cooper Conversion Gear, 



Write for full details of this 
exclusive Cooper service 
and brochure No. 112. 


CONVERSION GEAR 


COOPER ENGINEERIfIG COMPANY PTY. LTD 

P.O. BOX 39. MXSCOT 


52-PP.7N 




^FlRfllSTEfll' 

The Gembinatiofi Spray 
that eoiitalna a moat j 
affleleat watting and ^ 
^^^^apraadlagagant. 


Order Neptune Sprays 
from your 

Local NEPTUNE AGENT 


greatly enlarged. 

SPRAY CALENDAR . . . Febraary 


CITRUS 

Red Scale and Brown Olive Scale. 

White Spraying Oil. 


Spray with Neptune 


Pink Wax and White Wax Scales. Spray with Neptune 
White Spraying Oil and Washing Soda. 

DECIDUOUS 

Codling Moth. Spray with Neptune D.D.T. Dispersible 
Powder or Neptune Arsenate of Lead and Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. 


Red Spider, Bryobia Mite and Scale. 

White Spraying Oil. 


Spray with Neptune 


PALSOL CLARIFOL APHIDOL 
PREPARED RED SPRAYING OIL ‘’A” and "C" 
WINSOL AND LIME SULPHUR 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (mcorpor.ud m n swT 

«LDIST ESTABLISHED H AHUFACTUBERS AND MARKETERS OF SFRATINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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PLANT DISEASES 


SEPTORIA SPOT OF CITRUS FRUIT. 

SEPTORIA Spot is caused by the fungus Septoria depresso. In New South Wales it 
occurs only in the south-western part of the State and periodically causes heavy losses 
in the Mnrmmbidgee Irrigation Areas and in the Upper Murray citrus-growmg settlements. 
It has never been recorded on the coast. 


Symptoms. 

Spots produced by Septoria are typically 
round, dark brown and sunken. They may 
be small (Fig. i) or up to 3^ inch across 
or more (Fig. 2). They may be few and 
scattered (Fig. 2) or numerous and con- 
fiuent (Figs, i and 3) ; sometimes they 
develop in streaks (Fig. 4), sometimes as 
large scald-like areas, probably associated 
with frost burns (Fig. 5). On the brown 
areas produced by the Septoria disease, the 
fruiting bodies of the fungus usually, but 
not always, develop as very small, closely- 
grouped black spots, just visible to the 
unaided eye. The infection extends deep into 
the rind, which is discoloured and greyish; 
the diseased tissue is often bounded by a thin 
reddish line. 

Badly-infected fruits quickly develop off- 
flavour and usually fall prematurely. 

.\ different type of infection (Fig. 6) 
sometimes develops, in which the spots are 





Fig. I An Orang« affacted by Numerous Small Spots 

caiied by Septona deprtssa. 


very small and often very numerous and 
almost superficial. It is thought, though 
there is at present no experimental evidence 
on this point, that the usual type of deeply 
penetrating Spot results from early infec- 
tion, and the smaller, more superficial type, 
from late infection. 

Where the outbreak of Septoria Spot is 
only moderately severe, infection is heaviest 
on fruit around the skirt of the tree, and 
on the southern side. In years of severe 
outbreak, however, fruit in all parts of the 
tree are affected. 

Comparison with Frost Damage. 

The injury due to frost is not always easy 
to distinguish from Septoria Spot, and it 
may not be possible to do so without the aid 
of the microscope or by cultural tests. In 
Washington Navel oranges and lemons, 
various types of frost injury include rind 
breakdown, with which is associated mould 



Fig. 2.— A Few Relatively Large Spots caused 
by Septoria depressa. 
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growth, superficial light brown scalding of 
the rind and brown and rather sunken spots 
usually lighter in colour than those caused 
by Scptoria. In Valencias the most typical 
effect of frosting is development of dryness 
and a yellowish rind colour. 



Fig. 3. — Numerous Septoria Spots Sometimes Fuse and 
cause Large, Irregular, Dark-brown. Sunken 
Areas on the Fruit. 

Time of Appearance. 

Symptoms begin to show in the winter 
and the development of the spots is almost 
always associated with a certain amount of 
frosting. Development slows up with the 
onset of warmer weather and ceases during 
September. 

Source of Infection. 

The fungus grows and fruits freely on 
twigs and fruit pedicels and on dead wood 
in and under the tree. Here spores are pro- 
duced in quantity and splash on to fruit 
and leaves. 

Time at which Infection Takes Place. 

The fruit becomes infected during the late 
autumn and early winter, and possibly 
throughout the winter. No infection occurs 
during spring and summer or early autumn. 
The actual duration of the period of in- 
fectivity is not known, though it is thought 
most likely to be May and June. Nor is it 
known whether climatic conditions alone 
limit the period of infectivity or whether 
the maturing fruit is particularly susceptible 
at thaf time. 


Conditions Necessary for Infection. 

All fungous diseases of this type require 
moist conditions for infection to take place. 
Moist weather enables the fungus to pro- 
duce spores, and permits the spores to grow 
on the fruit surface and penetrate the rind. 
These spores and the fungous growth made 
from them are very delicate and can live 
only in an atmosphere approaching satura- 
tion. Consequently, showery weather or long 
periods of dew are required. During spring 
and summer the air is mostly dry and there 
is little dew. The worst Septoria Spot out- 
breaks (1939 and 1948) have followed 
showery autumn seasons. 

It is generally believed that frost injury 
is necessary before Septoria can attack the 
fruit. This is not so. Septoria infection 
does not follow fro.st injury. The fungus 
must be established in the rind before frost- 
ing; it does not invade frosted tissue after 
the damage is done. It is true that Septoria 
Spot develops very quickly in areas 
weakened by frost, but it does so from 
well-established infections already in the 
rind. The most that can be said is that 



4 .— Drops of Water containing Numerous Spores may 
cause the formation of Sunken Brown Streaka*on the Rind. 

frosting which might not alone be sufficient 
to damage the rind seems to weaken it in 
a way that permits the rapid development of 
Spots from infections already present. But 
Septoria Spot can develop very severely on 
fruit which shows no sign of frost injury 
at all. Furthermore, frost injury can occur 
without any Septoria development if the 
preceding autumn has been dry, or on the 
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Fif. S. — Larfe Scald-like Areas are Probably Associated 
with Frost Injury. 


fruit of young trees where there is not 
much infected dead wood and, consequently, 
little spore development. In these cases 
infection does not occur. 

Control. 

The recommended spray is Bordeaux 
Mixture 2^^-23/2-100 plus Yi gallon white 
oil. A single spray ?ipplied in mid- March 
will give full control. Those citrus growers 
who, because of the danger of scale build- 
up, wish to use a weaker s[)ray are recom- 
mended to use Bordeaux i-i-roo plus 3^ 
gallon white oil or copper oxychloride i lb. 
per 10(3 gallons plus 3^ gallon white oil. 
White oil is essential for good control. If 



Fig. 6.— Small Superficial Spots Probably Indicate, 

Late Septoria Infection of the Fruits 

desired, tlie Bordeaux or copper oxychloride 
sprays ma\' be combined with a red scale 
spray, using 2^:2 per cent, instead of 3 2 per 
cent, white oil. 

The Septoria Spot spray may also be com- 
bined with zinc spray for control of mottle 
leaf. The recommended spray is zinc sul- 
phate 5 lb., copper sulphate i lb., hydrated 
lime 4 lb., water icx) gallons, plus y2 per 
cent, white oil. 

Spraying must be done after, not before, 
fumigation, and sprays containing 23^2 per 
cent, oil should not be applied later than 
March. 


CONTROL OF FUNGOUS DISEASES BY SPRAYING. 


THOUGH there are some important exceptions, 
the spraying of plants for the control of disease 
u svccessfid only when the pathogenic agent is 
a fungus. 

Fungi are lowly forms of plant life and 
differ from higher plants in many impor- 
tant respects, one of which is their inability 
to produce chlorophyll, the green colouring 
matter so obvious in the leaves of higher 
orders of plants such as the grasses and 
trees. By far the greatest number of species 
of fungi live on dead material and are in- 
capable of attacking living tissue, whether 
plant or animal; but certain of them have 
developed the ability to overcome the 
natural resistance of some plants and to 


live and multiply within their leaves, stems 
or roots : they are then called parasites or, 
more correctly, pathogens. 

Most Fungi Produce Spores. 

Most parasitic fungi spend the winter 
months within the living, or dead, vegetable 
tissues and during the early spring give rise 
to small spores which correspond to the 
seeds of higher plants. These spores are 
disseminated by wind or other agents from 
plant to plant. With favourable conditions 
of moisture and warmth, the spores ger- 
minate and send out small branches which 
penetrate into the living tissues of the host 
plant and continue to grow there, produc- 
ing more spores which are liberated into 
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the air or are washed by rain on to unaffec- 
ted portions of other plants, where they 
again germinate, penetrate and produce a 
further crop of spores. In most cases the 
fungus grows entirely below the surface of 
the host plant and breaks through only to 
liberate its spores. 

Fungicides Protect Crops. 

In common with all forms of life, fungi 
are susceptible to destruction by certain 
chemicals which act as poisons. In the case 
of fungi, certain of these poisons, which 
are called fungicides, arc non-poisonous or 
only mildly toxic to the host plant, and it 
is from this group of fungicides that sprays 
are prepared. 

Since most plant pathogens, being in- 
ternal, are protected from spray materials 
by the host plant itself, spraying is of little 
or no value in destroying an established 
parasite. However, if the surfaces of the 
host plant are kept covered with a thin coat- 
ing of fungicide, the first branch which 
develops from a spore must grow through 
this film before it can enter the plant. Dur- 
ing this process it dies. In many cases, the 
fungicide prevents the spore from germinat- 
ing. Unfortunately, in practice, the perfect 
film of poison does not exist and if spores 
are sufficiently numerous in the air, some 
of them will fall on a crack in the film and, 
being unpoisoned, will be able to infect 
the plant. 

Purposes of Spraying. 

Spraying has two main purposes : ( i ) to 
protect the plant from infection by spores 
settling out from the air or rain; and (2) 
to reduce the number of points from which 
spores can arise on a plant, and thus, ulti- 
mately, to reduce the spore-load’’ of the air 
or rain. 

Because of these facts spraying must be 
regarded as a preventive and not as a cure 
for fungous diseases. 


The timing of spray application is of the 
utmost importance. In agricultural districts 
there are usually sufficient spores of patho- 
genic fungi floating in the air to cause at 
least a light infection of any crop im- 
mediately the weather conditions favour the 
germination of the spores. If no protective 
spray has been used, and even a light infec- 
tion takes place, there is an immediate build- 
up of the numW of spores in the air and, 
if conditions continue to be favourable, a 
serious outbreak of disease will follow. 
However, if a film of spray is applied, 
before initial infection occurs, at intervals 
sufficiently frequent to assure that it is not 
washed off by rain and that all new growth 
is protected, infection wdll be kept at a 
low level. 

Spraying Times Vary with Diseases and 
Hosts. 

The correct time to spray varies for 
different diseases and for different crops and 
these facts must be taken into consideration 
before a spraying programme is com- 
menced. *The Biological Branch of this De- 
partment has available printed leaflets w'hich 
fully describe the common disease of most 
plants and suggest the best times to spray. 

Sprays Have General and Special Uses. 

Many sprays of a highly complex chemi- 
cal nature have been developed in recent 
years, but often they are useful in com- 
bating only a few specific types of fungi. 
Old established, relatively simple sprays, 
such as home-made Bordeaux mixture or 
lime-sulphur*, are still regarded as being 
highly efficient when properly used for a 
wdde range of diseases. 


* For various reasons growers are advised to 
use commercial brands of limc-suIphur rather 
than home-made. This does not apply to Bordeaux 
mixture. 


Precautions Against Deterioration in Transit of Bananas. 


To preserve the carrying qualities of bananas and 
minimise the likelihood of the fruit arriving at 
market in a mixed ripe or boiled condition, it is 
necessary for growers to observe the following 
points : — 

1. All possible precautions should be taken to 
keep the fruit cool, especially in very hot weather. 

2. Fruit should on no account be left in the 
sun without a suitable cover. A well-ventilated 
shelter is necessary in which to keep bananas 
until picked up by the carrier. 
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3. The time between cutting and the departure 
of the train or boat should be reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 

4. On no account should fruit showing the first 
signs of ripening be packed with green fruit* 
All ripening fruit should be rejected. 

5. Bananas should be protected from the weather 
during transit from the plantation to the point 
of loading.— Division of Horticulture. 
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Fruitgrowers it! 

COOPER’S 

= SPERSUL = 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR 

The Safer Sulphur Spray 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is a sulphur powder which is readily dispersible in water and is the 
first really dispersible sulphur powder to be offered and should not be confused with 
the ordinary **wettable*' sulphurs which have a relatively large particle size. 

The sulphur in Cooper’s SPERSUL is in an extremely fine state of division and can 
rightly be claimed to be colloidal, as more than 90% of the particles are less than 2*S 
microns. It also has obvious advantages over the so-called colloidal sulphur pastes, being: 
(a) Much easier and less objectionable to handle. 

{b) More readily packed and stored. 

(c) Easier to measure and less wasteful than 
the usual colloidal Sulphur pastes. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is used for the prevention and control of various fungous diseases 
attacking Fruit Trees, Vines, Vegetables, and Flowers for which sulphur is normally 

recommended, such as : 

BLACK SPOT and POWDERY MILDEW of Pome Fruits. 

BROWN ROT of Stone Fruits. POWDERY MILDEW of 
Vines, LEAF MOULD of Tomatoes. POWDERY MILDEWS 
and RUSTS of Vegetables and Flowers. 

^ Cooper *s SPERSUL may be used in combination with Lime Sulphur, Lead 
Arsenate, Nicotine, D. D. T., etc., but when using with Nicotine 
additional spreader should be used. 

(Available in S6-lb. drums and 7-lb bags from all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc.) 
Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

William Cooper & Nephews (Aostrolio) Ply. limited 

Cooper House, 9 O'Connell Street, Sydney 


A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF PRE-HARVEST DROP 

To Control pre-’iarvpr.i 
drop ol applcH and pears 

Plant Hormone l^praj^ 

This hormone spray controls pre-harvest drop. It must be applied to the fruit stalk 
by using a driving spray under high pressure. It becomes effective 2-3 days after 
application, then remains effective for 2-3 weeks. Consequently, the spray should 
be applied about 12 days before picking. If harvesting lasts longer than a week, a 
second application should be given. 

Shelleslone does not delay ripening. Fruit should not be allowed to hang beyond 
normal maturity. 

Method ot using SBELLESTONE 

In addition to the main hormone constituent, alpha naphthalene acetic acid, Shellestone 
contains wetting and spreading agents to assist in thorough coverage and maximum 
effect. 

Pour directly into the spray vat with agitators in operation. It mixes immediately 
with hard or soft water. It also combines readily with Shell Whitespray. 

Supplies of Shellestone may be obtained from your nearest Shell 
Depot or Agent and from Fruitgrowers^ Organisations etc, 

SHEU 

rkcohmekdatiom 

FOR ALL RRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 



j^PRAllIVCi 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTf^ALlA LIMITED [Incorporated in Great Britain) 


S047 tSP 
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FRUITGROWING 


SUPPLEMENTARY WATERING OF BANANAS 

To Overcome 
A Major Hazard 
to 

Efficient Production. 

♦ 

H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A 
Special (Tropical) Fruit 
Officer and 

J. W. JEATER. H.D.A., 

Fruit Officer. 



No single practice carried out on New South Wales banana plantations will increase 
production to the same extent as supplementary watering. Not all growers wUl be located 
where sufficient water is available to irrigate, but the country where the banana. thrives 
in this State b well laced with fresh-water streams and springs only needing storage 
development for a ready source of supply, and growers should take advantage of thb 
fact. Also, growers must when selecting a site for future plantings, take into considera- 
tion the proximity of a water supply for irrigation purposes, in addition to the other 
natural advantages such a site must have. 


For over thirty years banana production 
has been the livelihood of thousands of 
orchardists in the north-cast corner of this 
State. In .spite of the hazards that have 
been and still are as.sociated with the in- 
dustry, the grower willing to carry out 
sound practices in cultural methods, pest 
and disease control, packing and presenta- 
tion of his product to the consumer can 
be confident that his position will be econ- 
omically sound. He may be faced at cer- 
tain times with marketing difficulties — even 
glut periods — ^but with a quality product 
to offer and high yields per acre such times 
will be safely negotiated. , 

During the history of the banana indus- 
try the major problem, bunchy top, has 
been overcome;. Growers have at their dis- 


posal means of control for leaf-spot, speckle, 
.squirter, beetle borer, etc., but to date 
comparatively few have faced up to that 
other major hazard, “dry weather,'’ and 
supplement the natural rainfall with irri- 
gation when the need arises. 

It is not that this need only arises at 
wide intervals of time, for almost every 
year during the late winter, spring and early 
summer months plantations suffer from lack 
of soil moisture. Tliese dry periods have 
particularly ill effects on sucker develop- 
ment and therefore ultimate bunch pro- 
duction. They also bring about premature 
ripening and force the grower to pack 
poorly-filled fruit All these things reduce 
acre yields both in quality and quantity. 
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Fig. I. — Excellent Supply Hole from Which e Plantation 
Could Be Irrigated. 



Fig. 2.~-Permanent Water — Sufficient to Supply a Dam from 
which to Irrigate 10 Acres or More of Bananas. 



Fig. 3.— A Concrete Well Across a Small Gully Impounding 
a Supply from a Spring. 


The Plantation Must Be Well Situated and 
Well Managed. 

Although the advantages of judicious 
watering arc beyond doubt the operation is 
not a cure for all ills. The costs of instal- 
lation of a pumping plant and the reticula- 
tion system are only warranted on those 
properties that have the natural require- 
ments of a good plantation, that is, freedom 
from frosts or chilling, correct aspect, alti- 
tude and suitable soil. Without these it 
will prove a costly error to install plant 
and fittings, but with such natural assets 
the extra yield and improved quality of the 
fruit will well repay the costs of irrigating. 

ITand-in-hand with irrigation the grower 
will also have to keep his operations at the 
high level heavy production demands. De- 
suckering must be strictly adhered to, the 
application of greater quantities of artificial 
fertilizers may be entailed, and the control 
of leaf spot and other disea.ses and pests 
will be eSwSential as conditions for their 
development may be ])rolonged or intensi- 
fied with the increased period of growth 
and humidity. 

Soil conservation practices can be more 
readily applied where irrigation is practised, 
for on steep slopes subject to torrential 
rainfall, annual or perennial cover crops are 
easily established and maintained, and such 
crops are the best means of checking soil 
loss in banana lands. 

The Advantaget Summarised. 

The advantages of supplementary water- 
ing of bananas are: — 

( 1 ) Better sucker development. 

(2) No choking of cavendish bunches 
during the year. 

(3) Heavier annual production, with 
proportionate heavier production during 
months when prices are higher. 

(4) Better filled, quality fruit and better 
grades to pack. 

(5) Full beneficial results from other 
cultural practices. 

(6) Improved value of the capital asset. 

(7) A better opportunity to retain or im- 
prove soil fertility and reduce soil loss, 
hence longer economic life. 

(§) Safety from fire risk to the planta- 
tion. ^ 

(9) The satisfaction and contentment 
that achievement creates. 
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Good Gardens must 
begin with Good 
Seeds 


And so must good crops, whether they 
be pasture, cereal or vegetable. Not only 
must the seed be of good germination 
but it must come from stock of proven 
parentage. 

That is why we maintain in continual 
operation a nrodern Seed Laboratory 
and extensive Trial Grounds, as well as 
Seed Farms. 

That is why farmers, growers and home 
gardeners almost invariably stress “Yates’ 
Reliable Seeds.” They know that no 
matter how up-to-date may be their 
cultivation methods, everything depends 
on the quality of the seed that is sown. 


Write for Yates’ Current Price List 
published monthly for farmers and 
commercial growers or ask your local 
Yates’ Distributor to quote you for 
the seed you require 



All typ0i of cropt art continually under 
inspection at our Trial Grounds 
ond Seed Farms 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: G.P.O. Box 2707, Sydney Phone: MA677I 
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In the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 


USE 




MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price iB4/6/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on sipplication) 

Manufactu ers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 


7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W* 


Phone : J A 6454 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
carbonate gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised ‘’IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME.& CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE* 
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Individaal InitaHations are Neceuary. 

The prospects of having community 
storage and reticulation of irrigation water 
for* banana growers’ use seem very remote, 
and at present individual installations to 
suit a particular project will have to be re- 
lied upon. As each grower’s requirements 
are liable to vary considerably and the 
available water sources differ in many ways, 
each irrigation lay-out should be considered 
according to its own merits and difficulties. 

An Adequate Water Supply it Etsential. 

Before a decision is made to install a 
pumping plant, the first and most impor- 
tant consideration is the available water. 
An adequate sup])ly must be on hand either 
with or without storage development to 
allow the application of one acre-inch per 
fortnight for periods up to sixteen weeks. 

Available water occurs in various ways, 
viz. : — 

1. — Permanent running streams with con- 
tinuous flow for ample suj)ply, or with suf- 
ficient flow to give that supply, provided 
storage dams are con.structed. 

2. — Surfacing springs where .storage can 
be developed. 

3 . — U n dergroun (1 sp ri ngs . 

4. — Sub-surface water that can be tapped 
by s])ear ]X)ints. 

5. — Surface drains with pumping hole on 
flat country below the plantation to be 
watered. 

Whatever the supjjly there must be 
enough water to irrigate the acreage decided 
upon. 

Suitability of Pump and Power Supply. 

The next point to be decided is the size 
and type of ])um]nng unit and ])()wer needed. 

Many puni[)s are on .sale and differ in 
construction and purpose. They vary from 
centrifugal units with high rate of delivery 
but low lifts, to force pumps to work at 
high pressures for high lifts with compara- 
tively lower delivery rates. 

But the pump to be chosen is the one that 
will deliver water at the plantation level 
at a rate to allow application of i acre-inch, 
over the whole area, working 10 hours per 
day for 5; or 6 days. For example, for a 
lo-acre plantation, in 50 pumping hours per 
week, the unitishould deliver approximately 



Fig. 4.~ A Free*running Sub-surface Spring which Supplies 
a Dam of 28.000 gallons Capacity shown in Fig. 6. 



Fig. 5. — Developing Storage at the Underground Spring 
Site Shown on Fig. 4. 



Fig. 6.— Pump House and Storage Well of 28,000 
gallons Capacity. 

Supplied by underground spring shown in Fig, 4, 
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220,00© gallons at the rate of 4,400 gallons 
per hour. If the pumping hours are in- 
creased over the weekly period, a unit of 
lower delivery rate can be used. For ex- 
ample, if 100 pumping hours can be worked 
the same watering can be given with a unit 
of 2,200 gallons per hour capacity. 

Suitable power to drive the required 
pump may be from electrical or combustion 
motors. Expert technical advice should be 
sought before buying the plant. 

An economic pumping plant should have 
the power and capacity to water the acre- 
age planned without overloading the power 
unit or the pump. On the other hand, a 
plant with a much greater capacity and 
power than is required increases costs of 


installation, running and maintenance. 
Allowance should be made for loss of effi- 
ciency in the plant, and it is better to over- 
estimate on the required machines than to 
under-estimate. 

The power unit and pump are not tem- 
porary installations, and their efficiency and 
life are dependent on the operator's appre- 
ciation of their requirements and of their 
need for regular maintenance and care. 

The pumping site should be well above 
flood level, pump and engine well bedded, 
preferably on concrete, and the whole well 
protected from weather damage by erecting 
a suitable shed to house plant, fuel and oil. 

{To he concluded,) 


QUICK FREEZING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
In U.S.A. and Canada. 

{Continued from Vol, 59, page 468.) 


S. M. Sykes, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Officer (Research). 

MR. SYKES returned to Australia early this year from an investigation of quick freezing 
methods in the United States of America and Canada. In previous sections of this 
article — in which he is describing hb outstanding observations — ^he has discussed recent 
technical developments in the industry and methods of handling various fruits and 
vegetables during the freezing process. 


The SelecHon, Harvesting and Handling of Fruit for Freezing. 


The growing of suitable varieties in the 
proper localities, harvesting at the time of 
correct maturity, and satisfactory handling 
techniques are essential to high quality in 
frozen fruits. These points in relation to 
particular fruits are discussed below. 


Strawberries. 

Strawberries for freezing should have a 
pleasing, fairly strong flavour and acidity. 
They should have a bright red colour, pre- 
ferably extending well into the flesh. The 
texture should be firm so that the product 
will not be too mushy on thawing. 



Fig. I — Thrne Varieties 
of Strawberry. 

The variety Corvallis 
(right) has been bred 
from the varieties Mar- 
shall(/#/t)and Ettersburg 
Z2X (centre). Marshall 
and Corvallis varieties 
are both suitable for 
freezing. 

[After Waldo and 

Hartman, 
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From a nutritional point of view the 
strawberry is rich in vitamin C, and in the 
rating of varieties for freezing, the vitamin 
C (ascorbic acid) content is often taken 
into account. 

The varieties grown in America differ 
•considerably according to the district. The 
Marshall strawberry is the principal one in 
the Pacific North-West and a large pro- 
portion of the total output of frozen straw- 
berries consists of this variety. Other var- 
ieties which have done well, particularly in 
the south, are Blakemore, Klondike and 
Missionary. In New York state Julyniorn, 
Marshall, Redheart, Redwing, Sparkle and 
\'anrouge have been rated as good for 


Red Raspberries. 

\ arieties for freezing should have deep 
colour, rich flavour, resistance to bruising 
and flesh which does not collapse on thaw- 
ing, and should not be seedy. The variety 
\yashington is grown widely in the Pacific 
Nortli-\Vest for freezing purposes and has 
almost completely replaced the Cuthbert 
variety which has been eliminated because 
of its low winter-hardiness. These two var- 
ieties, together with Viking and Lloyd 
George, have yielded very satisfactory 
frozen packs in a number of states. 

Raspberries are harvested when firm- 
ripe. sweet and showing full characteristic 


fig. 2.- Comparison of 
Two Peach Varieties 
after Freezing and 
Defrosting. 

N’arioty (i) shows litth- 
<list'ol(»rati(»n, whih* (j) 
ha.s browiu'fl l)a«lly. 
[CourteiV of Frt. 

Prods. Journ. 
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freezing. The varieties \'anrouge, Louise, 
Premier and Catskill have lieen found to 
be most suitable in Ontario. 

Strawberries are picked in the Pacific 
North-West without caps, into i lb. veneer 
boxes (hallocks). These are brought to 
the stack in the field in wooden baskets and 
j)laced in trays — twelve hallocks per tray. 
The average picker picks about 150 lb. per 
day and a very good picker as much as 300 
lb. per day. The trays are then transported 
by truck to the plant with a minimum of 
delay. 

Bruising during handling must be avoided. 
If the berries must be held before process- 
ing, they can be stored for some hours in 
a cool spot in the plant or, if a storage period 
of a day or so is anticipated, then they 
should be placed in a cool room at about 32 
<leg. Fahr. ^ 

C 


flavour. Pickings should be frequent and 
iliorough to avoid over-ripe or mouldy ber- 
ries. Bruising is avoided as much as pos- 
sible since raspberries are particularly sus- 
ceptible to mechanical injury. If holding 
before processing is necessary the berries 
are stacked in a cool part of the plant or, 
])refcrably, in a room at 32 deg. Fahr. 

Blackberries and Dewberries. 

The desirable varietal characteristics of 
the.se berries are even ripening, resistance tc 
bruising, fleshy texture, lack of tough core, 
rich colour and distinctive flavour. Of the 
cultivated blackberries, the Oregon Ever- 
green. Himalaya and Pacific have been suit- 
able for freezing. In the dewberry group, 
the Boysenberry, Youngberry, nectarberry, 
loganberry and Cascade possess very good 
quality and are well adapted to freezing. 
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The berries are picked when showing full 
colour and when the appearance of the skin 
has changed from a bright sheen to a velvet 
gloss. The flavour should be sweet and non- 
astringent. Several pickings are made so 
that berries of the correct maturity can be 
obtained. The handling and storage before 
processing is similar to that of other berries. 

Peaches. 

Much work has been carried out on the 
varietal suitability of peaches for freezing, 
and the results from different districts em- 
phasise the fact that most varieties must 
always be considered in relation to a par- 
ticular growing area. The varieties which 
have given good frozen products are mainly 
yellow-fleshed, freestone types. Some of 
the most outstanding and widely grown of 
these varieties are J. H. Hale, Hale Haven, 
Redhaven, Dixigem, Rio Oso Gem. Vee- 
freeze. Valiant, Vedette and Elberta. 



Fif. 3. — Citrus Juice Extraction and Straining Equipment 

iCourtejy of Pru Prods, Joum* 


The suitability for freezing is associated 
largely with the degree of browning (con- 
tent of catechol tannins), but a peach which 
is good for freezing may not be satisfactory 
from the grower’s point of view. For ex- 
ample, the variety Sunbeam does not dis- 
colour on exposure of the cut surface to 
air but, at present, it is not extensively 
planted because of its low yield, weak flav- 
our and slightly flabby texture. On the 
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other hand, Elberta peaches have a tendency 
to brown badly if not properly treated but 
they are frozen in large quantities in New 
York state because of the large production. 

Other points which determine suitability 
for freezing are flavour, ease of peeling and 
pitting, bright yellow or white flesh colour 
with red centres and uniformity of ripening. 

Peaches intended for freezing are har- 
vested when full-ripe. Growth and the de- 
velopment of colour and flavour should be 
at a maximum and the fruit should be still 
firm enough to be picked and handled with 
a minimum of bruising. 

Cherries. 

The most suitable cherries for freezing 
in America are the sour (R.S.P.) types, the 
main variety being Montmorency. (Sour 
or '‘pie” cherries are not at present grown 
commercially in Australia.) Sweet cherries 
are not well adapted to freezing because of 
the oxidative changes (browning and flavour 
changes) that occur during freezing and 
thawing. The varieties Napoleon (Royal 
Anne), Lambert » Bing, and Black Republi- 
can have given fairly satisfactory products. 

JVoper maturity at harvesting is essential. 
Sweet cherries should be picked when firm 
but ‘'full-ripe,” i,c,, slightly later than is 
usual for marketing in the fresh condition. 

Apricots. 

The varieties Tilton, Royal, Blenheim 
and Moorpark have given satisfactory 
frozen products. Apricots should be har- 
vested when ”firm-ripe” and showing very 
little green colour. Varieties which do not 
ripen evenly are undesirable for freezing. 

Apples. 

Apples which give good pies are normally 
zi.sed for freezing. Jonathans and Stayman 
Winesaps have given good products. The 
varieties Delicious and Rome Beauty are 
inclined to be too soft. The freezing of 
applesauce in consum<^-size packages is 
Increasing and, for this purpose, tart var- 
ieties such as Gravenstein and Yellow New- 
town are most suitable. 

Pineapples. 

T^ineapples of the smooth Cayenne var- 
iety have given good frozen products. 
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^Httboxom** Liquid Hormoe Wttdkilkr 



“Methoxone,” the selective hormone weedkiller that kills the toughest weeds 
in crops and pastures but does not harm cereals and grasses. “Methoxone’’ 
is iton-poisonous, non-inflammable and economical to use. 

Simply dilute with water to the recommended strength and spray with ordinary 
power or knapsack equipment. In most cases a single thorough spraying 
gives coiii]»lele success. 

^METHOXOME" 

TH€ UQO/O HORMONE WEED RULER 


ONLY ONE 
THOROUGH 
SPRAYING 
NEEDED FOR 


Bathurst and Noogoora burrs. Hoary cress, 
L Water Hyacinth, Horehound, Staggerweed, 
r Stinkwort, various Thistles and the common 
flat weeds of turf. 

Get your supplies NOW from — 

N.S.W. Distributors : 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


imperial chemical industries of AUST. & NEW ZEALAND LTD. 
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iaMUL 


Cattle, Sheep, Lamb Salesmen 

Experienced, energetic, capable and successful. They give unfailing, highly eflScient 
attention to clients’ consignments. They conduct auctions at the 
Homebutli Yards, Sydney; Orange, Forbes, Harden, Yass Yards 


Head Office: 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street 
Sydney 


Branches: 

Orange, Forbes, Harden, Yass, Coonamble 
Bourke, Armidale 


SEND THE STOCK TO WINCHCOMBE^ CARSON 


The New Roller 

gjMAlLh. Spray Plant 


Can b« tuppliacl to fit oit^or^ stool drum 
or wood on cask 

Write to-day for full particulars 


Specially designed for 
Vegetable Growers 
and Orchardists . . . 

ntonsivo study by our oxports havo 
rosultod in tho production of this 
■HP oxcoptional spray. Extromoly light 
and portablo, it is oaslly handlod 
on stoop slopes. You can whool it where 
you want it. Labour and fatigue are 
minimised because a large area may 
be worked from each position in which 
the plant Is placed. With a pressure 
of 250 lb. per square Inch, it Is the most 
efficient spray ever made. The ^ inch 
diameter hose is very easy to handle 
and coil without kinking. 


Telephone. 
FP 1201 


MOFFAT VIRTUE I.TD. vSTU 

Manufacturers, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 

ry, N.S.W. Magellan Street, Ltsmore, N.S.W. Moffat-Virtue (QMd.) Pty. Ltd. 


Epsom Road, Rosebery, N.S.W. Magellan Street, Ltsmore, N.S.W. Moffat-Virtue (QMd.) P 
295 Wickham Street, Brisbane; Margaret Street, Toowoomba, and at Longreach, Q*ld. 
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Figf. 

In California, the variety Black Mission 
has proved best for freezing. The Cali- 
myrna (a modified Smyrna fig) is widely 
grown for drying, but is not ideal for freez- 
ing because of its tough skin and prominent 
seeds. 

Figs are jiickcd for freezing when they 
have reached the “soft-ripe” stage. 


The Freezing of Fruit Juices. 

Thit total quantity of fruit juice preserved 
by freezing is not large at the present time 
and, of this quantity, citrus juice constitutes 
by far the major part. A]jple, grape, cherry, 
]>erry, tomato and pineapple juices can be 
frozen, but the ])roduction is not likely to 
expand since the canned articles arc very 
satisfactory. PVozen citrus juice, liowevcr, 
gives a distinctly better-flavoured product 
than canned juice. 

Frozen Orange Jnice. 

The large-scale freezing of orange juice 
for householder consuminion was attempted 
in T931. One of the large dairy companies 
began marketing frozen juice, together with 
milk products, 'riie project was a failure — 
largely because of the difliculty of thawitig 
out the juice in the home. If the juice was 
delivered in the thawed stale, there was 
always the danger of s])oilage or, at least, 
of deterioration. 'Phe (luality of the frozen 
juice was not in question and had nothing 
tt) do with the failure of this scheme. Since 
then, other com])anies have taken up the 
freezing of citrus juice but production is 
fairly restricted. 

In the pa.st two or three years there has 
been a definite “slowing-down” in sales, 
which has been attributed to the big supply 
and low prices of canned juice. Flowever, 
the future appears to be fairly bright al- 
though the expansion will be slow and will 
require sound planning and promotion. 


Extraction and Preparation of Orange Juice. 

The procedure of a large Californian 
plant is as follows: — 

CM arrival at the plant, fruit from differ- 
ent growers is held in bins. Chemical deter- 
minations of total acid, sugar, total solids 
and ascorbic acid are made for each grower- 
lot. The fruit is then blended to give juice 
of a definite composition which is based on 
consumer preference. 

The fruit is inspected, thoroughly washed 
and dried. After being size-graded, the 
oranges are halved and the juice extracted 
on a Brown reamer. The juice is strained 
and then deaerated. 

After being pre-cooled to 36 deg. Fahr., 
the juice is filled into enamel-lined cans, 
which are delivered to a Finnegan tubular 
freezer where they are frozen in an alcohol 
bath at minus 40 deg. Fahr. The frozen 
juice is stored at o deg. Fahr. 

Frozen orange juice is packed in enamel- 
lined cans, “Canco” containers (fibreboard 
body-metal ends), “Cellophane’’ bag-in- 
cartons, paper milk bottles and glass bottles. 
It can be frozen in conventional air-blast 
freezers, immersion freezers or, before 
I^ackaging, in ice-cream freezers. 

Frozen Citrus Concentrates. 

Both in Florida and California there has 
been some develo|.)ment in the freezing of 
citrus juice concentrate. The advantages of 
this product are: (a) Its flavour is very 
close to that of fresh juice; (h ) it is soft 
even at o deg. Fahr., and can be “spooned” 
out of a can and mixed with water, and 
thus requires no long thawing period : and 
(r) there is a saving of storage space. 

The usual concentrate has a solution ratio 
of 4:r, i.c., four parts of juice are reduced 
to one part of concentrate. In preparing 
the ])roduct for consumption one part of 
concentrate is mixed with three parts of 
water. 

(To be continued.) 


Business of Farming — continued from page 77. 


significant variations between different Divi- 
sions; on the North Coast for instance {i.e., 
from the Maclcay River northwards) there 
has been no increase in milk production per 


holding and the increase in milk production 
per head in this area has been much less 
than in other areas. — F. H. Gruen, 
Economics Research Officer. 
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^Sofes conlributcd by Ibe Entomological branch. 


THE GREEN VEGETABLE BUG 

(Nezara viriduld). 

IN New South Wales, this bug, which becomes most numerous during the months of 
February and March, is mainly a pest of beans and tomatoes. Occasionally, however, 
it causes considerable damage to other crops. 

Amongst other plants that may be attacked are cauliflower, melons, potatoes, 
pumpkins, spinach or silver beet and squashes. Grapes, oranges and passion fruit, 
lucerne, maize and various ornamental garden plants and weeds, etc., may also be 
infested. 

The damage is caused by both immature The eggs are laid in compact clusters, and 


and adult bugs piercing the plant tissues 
and sucking up the sap. Although all parts 
of the plants may be attacked, the most 
noticeable damage is caused to the young 
shoots or the more delicate portions. Where 
beans are infested the bugs prefer to feed 
on the young bean pods and as a result they 
become shrivelled and distorted. Well- 
developed bean pods may become pale- 
coloured, or dry and Idotched in appearance. 
When tomatoes are attacked the fruits 
become mottled and discoloured. 

The green colouration of the adult bugs 
harmonises so well with that of the foliage 
of the plants that they are not readily seen, 
even when large numbers are j^resent in a 
crop. Where infested plants are disturbed 
the bugs have the habit of either dropping 
to the ground, or arresting their fall by 
clinging to some lower portion of the plant 
with which they come into contact. 

The adult bug is a shield-shaped insect, 
about inch in length, and of a uniform 
green colour, but during the colder months 
they may become dull brown or purplish. 
They overwinter in the adult stage and com- 
mence to lay their eggs aboui the middle of 
September. 

As many as four generations may occur 
during the season and egg-laying is con- 
tinued by each successive generation until 
about the end of April. As many as four 
batches may be laid by an individual female. 
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are placed in regular parallel rows firmly 
glued together and to the surface upon 
which they rest. Each cluster contains from 
forty to eighty eggs. The eggs are pale 
yellowish when first laid, but as the embryo 



Th« Green Vegetable Bug, 
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D. D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with GAMMEXANE) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper OxyChloride) 
WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS (Lead Coated) 
REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS 
REGA FLAMETHROWERS 


MACHINES 

a I8s. Ild. Net. 

£6 13s. Ild. Net. 
£10 14s. 8d. Net. 


I H.P. 4^ycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £28 17s. 6d. Net 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 


SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real “ one man ” power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of 150 lb 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

^ Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 

Prlc. £66 17$. 6<l. Net. ‘~'" 

Urgu- ..d m.un»d mod.l. • Spr., f.;. NOT .uppirrt »ith outfli, .. 
® aicA available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



Larger and mounted models 
also available 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

PHONE: M 3446 TELEGRAMS; OLSPRAY. SYDNEY 
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. , CONTROLS 

aHUBSHlW / Ming Moth 
ICOMOmiY ^ Sreon & Black 


U^BKHUB 
momnoH 


The spfaif that spreads 
farther -statfs on longer! 


Peach Aphids 


Oriental Peach 


Bronze Orange 


Dicky Rice Weevil 


Fullers Rose 


Weevil 


and many others 


• The newest formula of DDT. Does not 
deteriorate. Does not easily wash off or blow 
off. 

• Mixes readily In hard or soft water — and It 
combines with lime sulphur, nicotine, white 
oils, bordeaux mixture, etc. 

• New Economy ! . . . One gal. R U L E N E 
makes 250 gals, of ready-to-use Spray ! 


POSITIVE PEST DESTRUCTION 

AT AEW LOW COST 

mm 

EASY TO MIX~EASY TO USE 



4U tfoun Crop to Market/ 

Prevent Pre-Harvest Drop of Apples & Pears with 


TYMORE 


HORMONE 

sniAY 


The ntw practical application of plant hormones! A spraying with TYMORE about two 
weeks btrfore ^rvMting increases cellular aalvity— strengthens at point of attachment of 
fruit i^leel. Holds the crop on the tree. TYMORE mixes Instantly In hard or soft water. 
Contains efficient wotting and spreading agents. Wl« not ratord normal rtpmln. S ox. 

botti# makes 100 gait, spray. 

Order Now from Your Usual Supplier 


f OF TMIHMNS im CHEMICAL DiVISIOIl • SYDNEV 
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bugs develop within they become pinkish 
and gradually darken until, just before 
hatching, they become reddish-brown in 
colour. 

The incubation period is usually from five 
to eight days, and the young bug, when 
ready to emerge from the egg, pushes oif 
the circular cap or lid on the top, by means 
of a special egg-burster, and crawls out of 
the shell which then resembles a small 
glassy cup. 

The young bugs, often, are not recognised 
by growers as the immature forms of this 
pest. They are of a general bright 
orange colour with darker markings, and 
later, in their different immature stages, 
are marked with red, green, yellow, orange 
and black. 

The young bugs, which at first measure 
about i/i6th inch in length, cast their skins 
five times before reaching the adult winged 
stage. 

The life-cycle of the bug, from egg to 
adult, occupies from five to eight weeks. 

Control 

Tn coastal areas this pest, in most seasons, 
is largely controlled by the introduced wasp 
parasite Microphanurus basalis, the larvae 
iii which develop within the eggs of the bug. 
In inland areas, however, this parasite does 
not appear to survive, in any numbers, from 
season to season. Eggs that have been para- 


sitized lose their yellowish or reddish 
colouration and become grey or almost black. 

Control may be obtained by spraying with 
o.i per cent. DDT emulsion — 4. fluid oz. of 
a 20 per cent. DDT emulsion to 5 gallons of 
water. 

When DDT is used on bean crops the; 
plants should be treated at blossoming time" 
or while the pods are still very small, in? 
order to avoid the danger of poisonous 
residues occurring on the pods. Crops^ 
ready to harvest should be picked over 
heavily before applying DDT. If spinach 
or silver beet plants are treated with DDT, 
unless in the very early stage of their 
growth, the first picking of leaves maturing 
after treatment should be discarded owing to 
the presence of DDT residues. Cauliflowers 
must not be treated with this insecticide 
after the curd commences to form. 

Plants such as pumpkins, melons or other 
related vine crops, should not be treated with 
DDT as they are susceptible to injury by 
this chemical. 

Pyrethrum powder mixed just before use 
with an equal quantity of per cent, 
nicotine dust, applied liberally with a dust 
gun, is effective for treating this pest. This 
treatment is best undertaken while the bugs 
are in their immature stages. The surface 
of the soil around the plants should also be 
dusted in order to treat any bugs which may 
have dropped to the ground. 


RED-LEGGED EARTH 

RED-LEGGED earth mites are maialy wmter 
pests. Their eggs hatch with the heguming of 
cold weadier. bat oaly ander soitabie moisture 
cooditions. and R is following the first aatnmn 
rains that the mites become snfficiratijr nnmer- 
ons to canse appredabk injury. LitUe devdop- 
meat takes |M*ce daring the snmmmr. 

Two species of these mites occur as pests 
in New Siouth Wales. The most prevalent 
and widespread species. Penthaleus major, 
occurs over a large portion of the State. 
The districts which appear to be most 
favourable for its development are the 
Upper Hunter and North-west Slopes. The 
other species, Halotydeus destructor, is con- 
fined to the souliiem sections of the State. 


MITES (Acarina). 

Their preferred cultivated food-plants are 
lettuce, peas, lucerne and Subterranean 
clover. Turnips, rape, spinach or silver 
beet, beetroot, etc., and various ornamental 
flowers such as calendula, chrysanthemum, 
snapdragon and stock are also infested. The 
pasture weeds most frequently attacked are 
shepherd's purse, variegated thistle, prickly^ 
lettuce and nettle-weed. 

The mites, by feeding on the plants cause 
blemishes on the leaves, which typically* 
appear as silvery or greyish areas, usually 
along the main veins. When the plants are 
heavily infested the whole leaf surface may- 
be damaged and present a bleached appear- 
ance. Seedlings, particularly of lucerne,. 

Ptmrn 9T 
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may be killed outright and the injury is 
often mistaken for frost damage. Pro- 
nounced damage of this kind, however, is 
usually confined to late-sown crops which 
germinate and commence growth under con- 
ditions which are too cold to allow them to 
outgrow the mite injury. 

The adult of the most prevalent species, 
Penthaleus major, measures about 1/25 
inch in length. It has a purplish-blue body, 
and on its upper surface there is an oval 
reddish patch. The legs and mouth-parts 
are bright red. 

The eggs of this mite are laid singly on 
the leaves, or on the soil, or amongst rub- 
bish. They are wrinkled and vary in colour 
from salmon to whitish-yellow, and hatch 
with the beginning of cold weather, under 
suitable moisture conditions. 

During the day these mites may be found 
clustering together in the centres of the in- 
fested plants, or on the surface of the soil 
under the plants. The majority of the mites 
feed during the early morning or towards 
sunset. 

The other species of mite, Halotydeus 
destructor, which is more active, has a 
velvety-black body and red legs, and does 
not possess the reddish patch on its back. 
It lays its eggs in masses, in a single layer, 
mainly on the undersides of the leaves of 
the plants, and mostly where they come into 
contact with or close to the soil. The egg- 
surface is smooth and glossy when moist, 
but may have a whitish bloom when dry. 
It is bright yellow or orange in colour. These 
mites are to be found in groups when feed- 
ing. 

ControL 

Where vegetable and flower crops are 
attacked, these mites may be controlled with 
a white oil and nicotine spray diluted in the 
following proportions : — 

White oil emulsion — 6 fluid oz. 

Nicotine sulphate — r fluid oz. 

Water — ^4 gdlons. 

A dust which has also been found effec- 
tive in controlling these mites consists of the 
following : — 

Nicotine dust (5 per cent.) — i lb. 
Tobacco dust (superfine) — i lb. 

Treatments with sprays or dusts contahi- 
tag nicotine should be carried out during 
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the warmest period of the day, and a reason- 
ably warm, fine day should be selected for 
the operation. It is essential to spray or dust 
the soil below the plants as well as the 
plants themselves. 



Leaf Showinf Characteristic Damafe Caused by 
Red-leffed Earth Mites. 

[Afur Swan, 


Under field conditions, the following dust 
mixture has been found very effective in 
controlling these mites: — 

Carbolic powder — i lb. 

Hydrated lime — 4 lb. 

This dust is of value for the treatment of 
infested ground before sowing a crop, and 
the most effective time for application would 
be about two or three weeks after the be- 
ginning of the autumn rains. 

In recent experiments, DDT, applied at 
the rate of 30 lb. of 2 per cent. DDT dust, 
or 13 to 15 lb. of a 5 per cent, dust per acre, 
has been found effective in controlling these 
mites. In treating fields the dust may be 
mixed with superphosphate and applied with 
a drill as a top-dressing, care being taken 
to ensure that the dust falls evenly over the 
surface of the soil. 

For market gardens, the 2 per cent, dust 
may be applied, either alone or mixed with 
superphosphate, by means of hand-dusting 
equipment, care being talcen to cover the 
surface evenly. 

Home gardens may either be dusted with 
a 2 per cent, DDT dust or sprayed with a 
DDT emulsion using 2 fluid oz. of 20 per 
cent. DDT emulsion to 2^ gallons of water. 

Where any area is to be treated, attention 
should also be given to surrounding grass of 
weeds as these may be sources of furrier 
infestation. 
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Reviews of Books of Intemt to Farmer and Student. 


Rural Life in Proceu. 

By Paul H. Landis. 

The 1948 (second) edition of “Rural Life 
in Process'’ by Paul H. Landis, — first 
published 1940 — is an imposing addition to 
an already imposing list ot McGraw Hill 
publications on sociology. 

The author is Chairman, Division of 
Rural Sociology, Professor of Sociology, 
The State College of Washington, U.S.A, 

The thirty-two chapters (538 pp.) studded 
with data, thoughts, interpretations and con- 
clusions with roots deep in sociological 
research, are followed by a name index 
seven pages and subject index sixteen 
p^es. Sociology students and researches 
will be excited also by the comprehensive 
bibliography of “collateral reading” appen- 
ded to each chapter. 

The appendix “Development of Rural 
Sociology in the United States”— in itself 
a challenging stimulant to other nations’ 
interest in rural sociological research, teach- 
ing and extension work — dates 1907, when 
Theodore Roosevelt appointed a Country 
Life Commission, as the beginning of a 
widespread interest in rural life problems in 
the United States. Sulfice to say that only 
a society which so early pronounced a 
research attitude to rural sociological prob- 
lems and trends might hope to produce a 
text such as Landis’ “Rural Life in 
Process.” 

“Rural Life in Process” is for the greater 
part in suflicie^tly homely language to 


reward also the attention of a wide reading 
])ublic. Rural people in particular would 
be intensely interested in this study of their 
“opposite numbers” in the United States. 

Our copy from the publishers. 

[Reviciv by H. Parry Brown^ 

Farm Soils — Their Management and 
Fertilization. 

By Edmund L. Worthen. ^ 

This book is primarily designed as a 
guide to farming practice in so far as the 
management and treatment of the soil is 
concerned and io recommended by Ihe 
author and editors as a guide to farmers. 
It is mostly generalised and conventional 
in this regard, and the fourth edition pub- 
lished 1948 brings up-to-date elementary 
farm practice in the conservation of the 
soil. It comprises 508 pages, divided into 
thirteen chapters and index. The author is 
Professor Emeritus of Soil Technology, 
Cornell University, U.S.A. 

The first part of each chapter is designed 
as a guide to farmers in the procedure of 
soil treatment for crop production. Being 
for the most part written for American 
conditions it is not greatly applicable to 
Australian farming practice, although of 
course the same general principles are com- 
mon to both. 

The second part of each chapter is des- 
cribed as general information of interest 
largely to students, and which may also be 
of value to, although not essential to farmer/ 
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in tite efficient production of crops. TWs 
part of the book is certainly put together in 
a way which makes the book good readit^ 
for students. It should also appeal to 
farmers who are of an inquiring turn of 
mind and who desire more information as 
to why they should adopt certain practices. 

Our copy from the publishers — John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, U.S.A. 

[Review by //. Wenholz, 

^Tield Crop Abstracts/’ 

This new abstracting journal has appeared 
as a result of a recommendation of the 1946 
Review Conference of the Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux, whereby the infor- 
mation centre formerly known as the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Pastures and Forage 
Crops became the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Pastures and Field Crops. 

For the first time, abstracts of world 
literature on the cultivation and agricultural 
botany of all field crops which are grown 
in rotation are brought together under one 
cover. General sections on such subjects 
as land utilization and management, farm- 
ing systems, machinery and equipment and 
the field control of weeds, diseases and pests, 
are followed by sections on cereals, legumes, 
oil and fibre crops, and root crops. Further 
sections deal with crop botany, physiology 
and biochemistry, environmental studies, 
taxonomy, and book reviews. In those sec- 
tions of the journal containing abstracts on 
specific crops, each crop is dealt with under 
headings such as agronomy, crop geography, 
economics of production, adaptation and 
variety trials, etc. 

The journal has six issues per year, 
appearing in January, March, May, July, 
September and November, the first five con- 
taining author indexes, and the sixth being 
in the form of a comprehensive index, con- 


taining author, subject, crop and geographic 
indexes. 

This journal may be ordered from C.A.B. 
Central Sales Branch, Penglais, Aberyst- 
wyth, Wales. Annual subscription 35s. 
sterling, less 20 per cent, for orders placed 
direct. 

Australhui Journal of Scientific ReeearcL 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, in collaboration with the Austra- 
lian National Research Council, has estab- 
lished in Australia a new scientific journal, 
the Australian Journal of Scientific Re^ 
search, as a medium for the publication 
of research papers of outstanding merit. 
This journal is open to receive contribu- 
tions from research workers, irrespective of 
country or of the organisation to which they 
are attached. 

Dr. N. S. Noble has been appointed as 
Editor of the new journal. Editorial policy 
is determined by an Editorial Board under 
the chairmanship of the Editor and compris- 
ing as members: Professor W. J. Dakin 
(Department of Zoology, University of 
Sydney), Professor E. J. Hartung (Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, University of Mel- 
bourne), Professor L. H. Martin (Depart- 
ment of Physics, University of Melbourne), 
and Professor J. G. Wood (Department of 
Botany, University of Adelaide). In order 
to maintain the journal at a high standard 
a strict refereeing system has been insti- 
tuted. 

The journal is printed in two series: 
Series A (Physical Sciences) and Series B 
(Biological Sciences). Each series is issued 
quarterly, the subscription being 30s. per 
annum. The first two numbers of each 
series have been issued, and inquiries and 
orders for the new journal should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, C.S.I.R., 314 
Albert-street, East Melbourne. 


InSBCt 

The warnings given in the precechng note become coated with undesirable residues, 
on the green vegetable bug, concerning the also apply where this insecticide is used to 
use of DDT on various plants which may control red-legged earth miles. 
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MACHINES 

FAN TYPE BROADCASTERS 

Horse drawn or trailer types or steel cm* pneumatic 
wheels, and models for erection on motor truck or 
farm waggon* Adjustable spread from 10 to 30 feet. 

Featuring famous Crump chain feed and friction disc 
drive. No cogs or stars, no choking or delays. 

DIRECT DROP SPREADERS 

Widths of up to 17 feet on steel or pneumatic tyre 
wheels for horse draught or truck haulage. All sizes in 
** speed models for motor truck attachment. Famous 
Crump chain feed. No cogs or stars* Slow moving 
parts. Special types for orchard ists and market 
gardeners. 

Crump top-dressing machines sow grain with or with- 
out fertilizer, and graus seed with fertilizer, evenly. 

Quickly and economically. 

INDEPENDENT POTATO PLANTERS 

Automatic single row planters complete with Crump 
fertilizer enables one man to space, plant and dis- 
tribute manure in one operation. Planters also avail- 
able for attachment to ploughs. Needle disc and chain 
feed action sows from 3 to 4 acres a day with scarcely 
a miss. 


BUZACOn-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone M A 63 1 1 7-1 1 Market Street, Sydney 
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TUBER TRANSMISSION OF THE SPOTTED WILT 
DISEASE OF POTATOES. 


R. J. Conroy, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist ; N. S. Shirlow, B.Sc.Agr., 
Agronomist; R. D. Wilson, M.Sc., M.Sc.,Agr., Plant Pathologist; and 
E. J. Waring, B.Sc.Agr., Agronomist. 

TRIALS condacied at Hawkesburjr Agrkiiltiiral College in 1947 to tecnre fnrtiier 
information on the importance of the carry*oyer of spotted wilt infection in potato 
tnbersy indicated that diere was a low percentage of transmission. 

As a resnlt, for the 1947-48 season^ a spotted wilt tolerance of 5 per cent (at 
either first or second infection) was allowed separately from the tolerance for all 
other diseases combined, which remained unaltered. 


The spotted wilt disease of potatoes, 
caused by the same virus as that which is 
responsible for the spotted wilt or bronze 
wilt disease of tomatoes, was first recorded 
in New South Wales on potato by Magee* in 
1935. It is probable, however, that the 
disease was present on potatoes in this coun- 
try many years earlier, since it has been 
recognised as a disease of tomatoes in New 
South Wales since 1920* and in Victoria 
since 1915/ 

Spotted wilt occurs in practically all 
potato crops in coastal areas during the 
spring and summer. It also usually occurs 
in every section of the main potato 
growing areas on the Central and Southern 
Tablelands of New South Wales, but has 
not yet been of any consequence in any 
of the potato growing areas on the Northern 
Tablelands. 

Economic Importance of the Disease. 

The incidence of the disease varies con- 
siderably from season to season. It is 
usually more prevalent in dry seasons than 
in wet seasons and this is thought to be 
due to the fact that dry weather favours the 
thrips which carry the disease from affected 
to healthy plants. In the 1946-47 season, 
for example, as indicated in an earlier issue 
of this Gazette,* spotted wilt was present in 
many of the potato crops on the Southern 
and Central Tablelands of the State, infec- 
tions of the order of 100 per cent, being 
recorded in some cases. 

In the previous season (1945-46) which 
was also a dry season, but not as dry as 
1946-47, the disease was not so widespread 
or severe but it <Jid occur in many tableland 


potato crops, especially in the Bannister 
section of the Southern Tablelands. 

During 1947-48, which was a much wetter 
season than normal for the tablelands, 
spotted wilt was observed in a number of 
crops but the infection was generally light, 
in spite of the fact that many of the crops 
were grown from tubers harvested from 
crops in which spotted wilt was present. 

In the case of tableland crops, there have 
almost certainly been yield reductions 
because of this disease and in some cases 
they appear to have been serious. In addition 
to its effect on yield, the disease has been of 
importance because its presence in many 
otherwise excellent potato crops has resulted 
in the rejection of such crops as sources of 



of t Potato Plant afTactad with Spottad Wilt. 
Showing rings and neeroUc spots. 
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certified seed potatoes. This was particu- 
larly the case in the 1946-4? season when, 
out of 541 acres submitted for certification 
in the Orange-Milthorpe-Blayney district, 
52 j acres were rejected because of the pre- 
sence of this disease. 

Previoas Investigations. 

Investigations by Norris and Bald^ at 
Canberra and by Magee* showed that even 
when tubers from plants severely affected 
with spotted wilt were planted, only a pro- 
portion of the resulting plants were affected 
with the disease. Norris and Bald,^ for 
example, found that when tubers showing 
the characteristic distortion and cracking 
which had been found to be associated with 
spotted wilt affected plants, were planted, 
about one-third of the resulting plants 
showed symptoms of spotted wilt whilst the 
remaining two-thirds were healthy. 

The Seed Certification Scheme Tolerance. 

It was thought that the tolerance per- 
mitted for spotted wilt in the New South 
Wales certification scheme (3 per cent, for 
this and other diseases combined, at the 
final inspection) was possibly too severe, and 
that it might be in the interests of potato 
growers and the certification scheme gener- 
ally to have a somewhat higher tolerance for 
spotted wilt in crops submitted for certifica- 
tion, and thus secure a greater volume of 
certified seed. The position at the end of 
the 1946-47 season was that a large quan- 
tity of seed tubers, which were of a very 
high standard in reference to varietal purity 
and freedom from diseases such as leaf roll 
and mosaic, were not certified, and coastal 
growers had no means of distinguishing 
between such non-certified seed and other 
lines of seed tubers which might be severely 
affected with leaf roll and mosaic. 

Experiment at Hawketbnry College, 1947. 

With a view to securing further infor- 
mation on the importance of carry-over in 
the tubers, an experiment was carried out 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College in the 
latter part of 1947. 

Two plots of about 500 tubers each (10 
rows each 22 yards long) were planted late 
in July with tubers from a certified crop 
apparently free from spotted wilt ; and three 
plots of about the same size were planted 
with tubers harvested from two crops in 

♦Maffee, C J., unpublished expfTtaiffari, 


which 100 per cent, of the plants showed 
symptoms of spotted wilt. The variety was 
Factor (Up-to-date). The plots were 
separated from each other by distances 
ranging from 55 to 85 yards. 

Counts of the number of spotted wilt 
affected plants were made at approximately 
weekly intervals from 30th September to 
4th December, and the results of these 
counts are summarised in Table i. Spotted 
wilt affected plants were marked with a 
stake but were not removed. 


Table i. — Pexcentags or Spotted Wilt Affected Plants. 


Date of Inspection. 

Plots from Spotted 
wilt affected crop. 

Plots from healthy 
certified crop. 

30th September 

i‘x6 

0*00 

8th October 

i* 5 x 

0*00 

15th „ 

2-2X 

0‘1I 

22nd „ 

2*58 

0-31 

29th „ 

350 

0*80 

5th November 

6-35 

X -29 

i2th 

911 

2*10 

I9tb „ 

9.70 

3*95 

26th 

X3‘io 

6*20 

4th December 

16*27 

738 


About the middle of December a severe 
outbreak of late blight (Phytophthora infes^ 
fans) rendered further recording of spotted 
wilt symptoms impossible. 

The tubers were dug in January, 1948,. 
and, though exact yield figures were not 
kept, it was estimated that yields from the 
staked, spotted wilt affected plants were 
only about a quarter of those of the plants 
which had not shown symptoms of spotted 
wilt. 

Discimioii. 

The earlier appearance of spotted wilt in 
the plots grown from tubers from spotted' 
wilt affected plants, together with the higher 
percentage of infection in these plots, in 
comparison with the plots grown from cer- 
tified seed, indicate that there was some 
transmission in the tubers. It is not possible^ 
however, to determine with certainty how 
much of the spotted wilt observed was 
primary infection from the seed tubers, and 
how much secondary infection coming as a 
result of transfer by thrips from earlier in- 
fected potatoes in these plots or from other 
crops or weeds in the vicinity. 

In this respect, Norris and Bald* state: 
*Tt is apparent that plants arising from in- 
fected tubers in the field may survive long' 
enough for thrips larvae to acquire the virus^ 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

BY CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Offers through the 

SYDNEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

the means of ensuring your future by proviciing you with sound and modern training in a wide 
range of subjects by correspondence instruction 

PROMOTION and SUCCESS 

depend upon your ability to keep in touch with up-to-date methods and modern trends. Home 
study courses will open up new interests and enthusiasms as well as lead to promotion and better pay* 

Any person, other than those of school age, who, by reason of remote place of residence, hours of 
employment or physical disability, cannot attend Technical College Classes, may apply for 
enrolment in any one or more of the following courses: — 


Art— Dressmakers* Art, Figure Drawing, Freehand 
Drawing, Lettering, Short Display Card Writing, Object 
(Still Life) Drawing. Ticket Writing. 

Commerce — Bookkeeping, Commercial Principles, 
Accountancy, Auditing, Commercial Law, Income Tax 
Law and Practice, Banking. Finance and Foreign Ex- 
change. Cost Accountancy, Company Secretarial Prac- 
tice, Economics, Bankers* Institute, Commercial Corres- 
pondence, Shorthand, Typewriting. 

Local Gowerameiit — Local Government (Town and 
Shire) Clerks* Certificate. 

Electrical — Electrical Trades (for apprentices and 
journejunen) . 

Eiifineerinji — Fitting and Machining, Automotive 
Mechanics, Diesel Engine Operation, Motor Mainten- 
ance (for owners and drivers of motor vehicles). Steam 
Engine Driving, Boiler Attendants, Gas Engineering, 
Refrigeration. 

Marine Engineering —— 1st or 2nd Clast Marine 
Engineer's Certificate, Part A. 

Home Hanilicrafta — Dressmaking, Millinery, Dress- 
makers' and Milliners' Art. 

Preparatory — English and Mathematics (approxi- 
mately from let year to Leaving Certificate Standard), 
French, Mechanics, Modem History, Geography (ap- 
proximately from Intermediate Certificate to Leaving 
Certificate standard). 


Building — Building (I^nstruction, Carpentry and Join- 
ery (Theory, Calculations and Drawing). 

Printing— Composing, Printers* English and Arith- 
metic, Linotype Operation, Bookbinding, Letterpress. 
Machining. 

Public Examinations— Intermediate d^rtificate (see 
Secondary), Nurses’ Entrance, Police Entrance, Tele- 
phonists* and Telegraph Messengers' Entrance, Special 
Entrance (Sydney Technical College) Qualifying Exam- 
ination (N.S.W. Technical University and Txhnical 
College Diploma Courses). 

Public Health — Health Inspection, Meat Inspection. 

Rural — Agriculture, Care of Animals, Pig Raising, 
Poultry Farming, Sheep and Woolclassing, Dairy Tech- 
nology, Bee Keeping, Farm Mechanics (including Farm 
Machinery, Farm Science and Farm Arithmetic). Farm. 
Management and Farm Economics, Station Book- 
keeping. 

Sanitation — House Drainage, Sanitary Engineering, 
Sewer Plumbing, Water Plumbing. 

Secondary — Art, Business Principles and Book- 
keeping, English, French, General Mathematics, Geo- 
graphy, History, Latin, Mathematics 1 (Arithmetic and 
Algebra), Mathematics 11 (Geometry and Trigone^ 
metry). Technical Drawing. (All from 1st year to 
Intermediate Certificate standard.) 


Special lectures and practical demonstration sessions at Sydney Technical College are arranged every year foe 
correspondence students enrolled in many of the above courses 
if you cannot aitond a Technical College, etudy hy Correepondenee 

FEES 

Basic Scale 26 !• per angle suh/eei. Course rales where applicable. Complete schedule of fees available upon 
application. Half fees to studenU under 21 years and receiving less than 30/- weekly. 

A. DENNING, Superintendent of Technical Colleges 

syllabus 

TO The Officer in Charge, Correspond^ce Teaching Division, Sydney Technical College, 

45-47 Broadway, Sydney 

Please send me, without obligation, full details of the 

Correspondence Course. 

Name (in Block Letters) 

Address 
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New Diesel Truns 
for Country 
Services 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(.Established Z9X4) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 


Rail travel in the country areas of 
New South Wales will be considerably 
improved when all the diesel trains 
now being built are placed in service. 

The first of ten two-car diesel units 
(a motor and a trailer) has been tested 
with successful results, demonstrating 
its capacity to travel at speeds up to 
60 miles an hour. Each two-car unit 
will have seating accommodation for 
28 first-class and 56 second-class pas- 
sengers and, in addition, will carry 
eight tons of parcels, mails, and 
perishables. 

Ten three-car diesel trains are also 
being constructed for services on var- 
ious country lines. Features of these 
trains include air-conditioning, seats of 
comfortable design, wide-vision win- 
dows, modem lighting, and buffet 
accommodation. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


The Public Trustee, 19 OXonnell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trmtu 


ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


•*ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USESi-- 
PreparatioB of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep- 
Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — ** Better Yidds by 
Spraying with *£SA* Bluestone.** 

ManafacUtrers: ^ 

The Electrolytic Refining k Sheltikc 
Co. OF Aust. Pty. Ltb., Port Kehrla, N.5.W. 
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pupate and emerge as infective adults 
capable of transmitting the virus to healthy 
potatoes. Such plants are thus a likely source 
of infection wherever spotted wilt occurs 
in potato crops. However, since a genera- 
tion of thrips must develop on diseased 
plants before current-season transmission 
can occur, new infections arising from these 
internal sources will not appear while the 
potato crop is in the early stages of growth, 
probably not for six or eight weeks after 
emergence. Symptoms of infection from 
external sources might occur any time from 
about two weeks after emergence, this 
two weeks being approximately the incuba- 
tion period of the virus in the plant.” 

It is considered that, on present know- 
ledge, most of the new infections recorded 
in the Hawkesbury College plots in Novem- 
ber and at least part of those recorded in 
October, could be attributed to secondary 
infection, and that the primary infection, in 
the case of the plants from tubers from 
spotted wilt affected crops, would be 
between 3 and 5 per cent. The fact that, by 
4th December, 7.38 per cent, of spotted wilt 
had been recorded in the plants from tubers 
from a crop apparently free from this 
disease, indicated that some secondary infec- 
tion was occurring, and it would be expected 
that the amount of this secondary infection 
would be greater in the case of the potato 
plots grown from tubers from spotted wilt 
affected plants where there were additional 
sources of diseased material. 

It is evident, however, that whatever the 
exact percentage of carry-over may have 
been, the figure was not high. Much, of 
course, would probably depend on the stage 
at which the crop from which the seed tubers 
were harvested became infected with spotted 
wilt. In the case of a plant infected late in 
its life, very little if any of the virus might 
find its way into the tubers, vrhilst where a 
plant was infected earlier, the virus would 
more likely reach the tubers. 

The very much lower jdelds from spotted 
wilt affectM plants indicate that spotted wilt 
does have a serious effect on yield and that 
the disease may at times be a serious factor 
in potato production. 

AppBcatfam of tike Rosoki to toe Potato 
CertilieatoMi Sdime. 

The apparently low percentage of taber 
transmission suggested that perhaps a higher 


tolerance for spotted wilt in certification 
might be permissible and, for the 1947-4& 
season, a spotted wilt tolerance of 5 per 
cent, (at either first or second inspection) 
was allowed separately from the tolerance 
for all other diseases, combined, which re- 
mained at 5 per cent, for the first inspection 
and 3 per cent, for the final inspection. 

Trace infection with spotted wilt in any 
line of seed potatoes may, at times, be of 
some importance in initiating an outbreak 
of the disease and, in spite of the fact that 
a higher tolerance is permitted for the 
disease in certification, growers who produce 
seed tubers should endeavour to rogue either 
all their seed crops or at least a selected 
stud plot very thoroughly for this disease. 

Snmniary. 

In a field experiment conducted at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College in 1947, 
evidence, additional to that secured by other 
investigators, was obtained that spotted wilt 
is carried over in the seed tubers but that, 
even when tubers from crops showing 100 
per cent, infection were planted, only a 
small percentage of the resulting plants pro- 
duced symptoms of the disease as a result 
of infection from the tubers. Plants affected 
with spotted wilt yielded considerably less 
than healthy plants. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


Points on— 

EARLY AUTUMN MANAGEMENT. 


V. H. Brann, Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

DURING the past three months thousands of laying hens have been sold, and the 
majority of them have been slaughtered for export. The reasons given for this wholesale 
selling of laying flocks seem formidable enough, but they are only sound to a minor 
degree. 


They are: — 

< I. That attractive prices were offering for 
them. 

2. They were over two years old. 

3. There was a decline in production. 

4. The high cost of foodstuffs did not 
justify keeping them any longer. 

5. It was necessary to make room for 
the younger stock. 

Poultry farmers should also have con- 
sidered that: — 

A high proportion of these hens would 
have continued laying satisfactorily well 
into the autumn, and with judicious culling 
would have averaged about five to six dozen 
eggs per bird before the seasonal moult. 

They wpuld have provided nearly half 
the revenue from eggs obtained on the 
average poultry farm during the summer 
mtmtbs. 


The present values for hens should con- 
tinue with no marked charge because of 
the strong export demand. 

Any decline in prices due to the market 
being oversupplied, could only exist for a 
very short duration and probably only a 
few weeks. 

It is a costly procedure to keep hens 
through a moulting season, but the time to 
sell hens is when they cease production — 
not while they are in good laying condition. 

Diapotal of Second-season Hens. 

It is a sound rule that the average hen 
has passed her profitable life after the com- 
pletion of two laying seasons. There is, 
however, much misconception regarding the 
right time that this older stock should be 
culled. After a fowl has completed its 
pullet year there is only a small margin of 
difference in the production compared with 
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older stock. Thus at this time of the 
year it is common to see second-year hens 
laying as well as the first-year hens. 

The expected decline in production after 
October, occurs not so much because all 
members of the flock lay fewer eggs, 
but because of the presence of culls’*' that 
lay no eggs at all. If these hens are removed 
from the flocks as soon as they cease laying, 
it is a simple matter to maintain a produc- 
tion of at least 40 per cent, production right 
up to March and until most of the old stock 
have been sold. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to detect, 
from laying hens, those which will stop in 
the near future or those wliich may continue 
to lay far into the autumn. However, at 
this time of the year a hen which is capable 
of long-sustained laying is- vigorous and 
active in appearance. Although the best 



H«ni Capable of Lay in 
Note robust condition and dry worn feathering. 


will show a good return. The high cost of 
production is fully appreciated, but the 
greatest difficulties occur where there are 
insufficient layers to help pay for the cost 
of growing the pullets to a profitable age. 

Hoofing Conditions for Layers. 

Where semi-intensive houses are pro- 
vided for layers, it is a good plan, to confine 
the hens to the houses during the autumn 
months. Where culling has been practised 
throughout the season, there would be 
sufficient room to keep most of the laying 
stock under intensive conditions. This 
system has that advantage that it hastens 
the course of the moult; also enables the 
yards to be spelled. 



Over a Long Season. 

The photographs were taken during February. 


layers are comparatively heavy there is no 
excess fat, and neither has there been much 
loss in body weight during the whole of 
the laying season. 

This is characteristic of a strong con- 
stitution and applies to smaller hens as well 
as those with larger frames. Dry, worn 
and ragged feathering and a bald head are 
indicative of good laying throughout the 
season. 

Laying flocks kept in condition by good 
general management and constant culling 

♦Culling was dealt with in November, 1948, 
‘‘Poultry Notes.” • 


On many farms the system of manage- 
ment of semi-intensive houses is not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to enable the layers to 
be kept confined to the houses. In fact, 
what are called semi-intensive houses are 
often nothing more than shelter sheds, and 
no provision is made to allow intensive 
methods to be adopted. 

As the name implies, semi-intensive 
houses should enable the birds to be con- 
fined to the sheds at any time it is desired 
not to use the yards. ^ 

In the first place the house must be dry 
with a floor impervious to moisture and 
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higher than the outside ground level. A 
liberal supply of scratching litter should be 
supplied so that the manure will dry out 
quickly and not become damp. This aspect 
is important, both for the health of the birds 
and for the production of clean eggs. 

Later, when most of the second-season 
hens have been culled, fresh yards would 
be available, into which to transfer the 
pullets from the range to the laying 
quarters. 


ing of laying hens cannot be accomplished 
without loss of egg production. 

Regmtmg Bare Rant. 

If it is decided to confine layers to semi- 
intensive houses during the autumn, the 
opportunity should be taken to re-grass at 
least some of the yards, which in many 
cases have grown nothing for years. 

Immediately these yards are spelled, 
a large crop of useless weeds will soon 



Left: 

lulian Rye Grau and Red 
Clover Month* After 
Sowing. 



As far as is practicable, the changing of 
la3nng quarters for laying stock should be 
avoided. Moulting hens derive some 
benefit from a change of quarters and 
especially if transferred to intensive houses. 
However, at this time of the year the mov- 


cover the ground unless suitable grasses 
are planted. A good plan is to make a 
few of the yards available each year for 
re-grassing — ^and this is a decided advan- 
tage for the young stock when transferred 
to the laying houses. R^grassing also 
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'Ifcm cm. 


A mangro^ 



We ere manufacturers of 
Leather Belting* Rawhide 
Belting. Pump Leathers. Har^ 
ness Leathers. Cut Soles, etc. 


Your Milking Machine, Pumps, Sawbench 
and other Machinery will function more 
efficiently and economically if equipped 
with Mangrovite Leather Belting because, 
it means more power, the utmost in 
pulley grip and gives long and dependable 
service. 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charles Ludowici. Hanaging Director) 

49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 

T«l«phon« : BX 1641 (3 lines) Telegrsmt : ** Mangrovite," Sydney 



<UCCE$$ 



Strong, Healthy Chickens from Specially Selected Blood«Tested Stock 

Autumn Pricue (Fubruury to May fnclueivo) 




AUSTRALORPS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


CROSSBREOS 


Par 

Pullata 

Uneaxad 

PuUats 

Uneaxad 

Pullata 

Uneaxad 

£ 

a. d. 

£ e. 

d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ 

a. d. 

£ a. 

d. 

100 

7 

5 0 

3 17 

6 

7 0 0 

3 12 6 

7 

2 6 

3 i5 

0 

50 

3 

15 0 

2 2 

0 

3 12 6 

1 19 0 

3 

14 0 

2 0 

0 

25 

2 

0 0 

1 2 

6 

1 17 6 

1 1 0 

1 

18 6 

1 1 

6 

12 

1 

1 0 

0 12 

0 

I 0 0 

0 110 

1 

0 6 

0 II 

8 


Cockurul pHcue on oppllcstion Frolghc and packing fraa 
Safa dallvary guarantaad to any railway atatlon In New South Walaa 


Writt* for CatjkioRur to » 

R. A. JACOBS, EASTWOOD. N.S.W. 

Tel. anriNC aei. 


Please forward Namo— 
a copy of your free 

CatalogU%tO Addraas 
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DRENCH 

OR 

VAX 

VacGlnates the Qulekeet, Easiest Way! 

Interchangeable for both drenching and vaccinating. Drench - or - Vax refills 
automatically In doses adjustable by 4 c.c. graduations up to 5 c.c. Suitable for all 
vaccines. Equipment is supplied ready for immediate use. 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53-55 Macquarie Street, Sydney 




LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previous knowledge you can become lughly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and adiieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple deKribed by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.SA. and South America. 

Air Mail or fVire for particulan TO-DAY 4 and mention thi$ Cazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Enildingei 2S-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaldet Sentii Australia 
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prevents fluid and water erosion of soil 
which frequently occurs on slopes. 

Two mixtures of pasture grasses sugges- 
ted by the Principal Agronomist ( Pas- 
turtis) of the Department are: — 

1. Italian rye 12 lb., Red clover 3 lb. 
per acre. 

2. Perennial rye 12 lb.. White clover 
3 lb. per acre. 

No. I mixture should provide a cover- 
ing to last for eighteen months to two 
years, provided the runs are not over- 
crowded. 

No. 2 mixture is more suitable for better- 
class soils, and would be more permanent. 
These mixtures should be sown during 
March by just lightly stirring up the sur- 
face of the ground, but not l3y ploughing. 
In good seasons pastures will become 
established by the winter. 

It should be understood that constant 
cultivation of fowl yards is not advocated 
and in planting the gras.ses the even sur- 
face of the yards should not be disturbed 
any more than is necessary. 

, As an alternative to these mixtures, 
Kikuyu grass which has to be planted from 
roots, may be used. This grass is most 
prolific and spreads rapidly by means of 
runners. 

In .some localities where fowls are run 
on rocky and poor sandstone soils, Kikuyu 
grass provides adequate greenstuff for the 
flocks. It is affected by frosts and is most 
aifficult to establish in runs which are con- 
tinuously stocked. This grass would be 


suitable for pastures where cockerels are 
being raised as the runs would receive 
periodic spelling. 

Lawn Graties for Green Feed. 

The laying down of lawns to provide 
green feed for fowls is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. The adoption of this system 
of growing greenstuff has these advan- 
tages : — 

1. The extensive lawns, particularly if in 
close proximity to the homestead, beautify 
the property. 

2. The grasses are cut when in a very 
succulent stage, and have a high vitamin 
content. 

3. The grass, after mowing, is ready for 
feeding either direct to the birds or mixed 
in the mash. 

The disadvantages are: — 

1. It takes more time than from green 
feed plots to cut sufficient greenstuff 
regularly for the birds. 

2. The maintenance of lawns in a con- 
dition to provide sufficient good quality 
greenstuff would be more difficult than the 
growing of suitable crops such as lucerne, 
millet and clovers. 

Probably a combination of the two 
methods — that is a good lawn as an adjunct 
to the green feed plots^ — would be the 
soundest policy. 

A Kikuyu grass lawn would provide 
green feed for mo.st of the year, while 
mixture No. 2 mentioned above for re-gras- 
sing bare runs would provide greenstuff 
during the winter months. 


Importance of Sheep Classing. 


Every breeder would be better of if he discarded 
all sheep of less tlian average standard in his 
flock — in many cases the increase in feed avail- 
able for the balance would give an increase in 
yield that would more than outweigh that from 
those culled. 

Whatever his breed of sheep, the sheep-owner’s 
aim should be uniformity within the flock, and 
sheep of uniformly high quality cannot be pro- 
duced by haphazard methods. In every flock 
there are sheep with poor conformation, and 
others lacking breed type, whose fleeces perhaps 
year after year fail to make the top line and 
bring pence per lb. less than that of the average 
^heep. 

This IS not cotfined to Merino sheep— cross- - 
bred ewes also need classing. There is a vast 


difference in the profit obtained from the aver- 
age ewe and the small-framed, poorly- wool led 
ewe at the tail of the mob. Soundness of udder 
is also most important in crossbred ewes. Any 
ewe with hard lumps in teats or udder should be 
discarded. 

Sheep are best classed when between three- 
quarter and full woolled, although some varia- 
tion in this practice is necessary with stud ewes 
so that faults of conformation are not overlooked. 
Generally .speaking, therefore, just before shear- 
ing is a particularly suitable time. 

Departmental officers are operating^ in the 
State’s main pastoral districts, and their assist- 
tance is available to those requiring it in the 
classing of the flock and the selection of rams. 
— J. Hockley, Sheep and Wool Instructor. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
'Scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certihcation remains in force 
ontil the date shown in respect of each herd : — 
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Tubercle-free Herds— <»«<»»««*• 


Tbb following herds have been declared tree of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certif3dng herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Httrdt Othttr than Raflttarad Stud 

H uirde — continued* 

St. Vincent's Boys* Home, Westmead 

30 

%/ 7 /A 9 

a7/xi/49 

Waddell, W., " Afton,’* Oakwood Rd,. In- 
verell 

127 

5 7/49 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,** Fig Tree ... 


Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

3 

8/X0/49 

54 

5/4/49 

Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd.. Armidale ... 

5 

8/10/49 

Tanner, F. S., Dural Rd., Armidale 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

8/X0/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. s Dairy, Aberdeen 
Road, Muswellbrook ... 

94 

37/X0/49 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains. Armidale 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh. W. K., '* Balgowoie,** Armidale 
Tumonll, J. M., "Pastime,** Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Uituline Convent.. Armidale 

43 

8/X0/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Read, 

37 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

X 4 X 

18/X1/49 

25 

97 

5 

8/X0/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
l^uswdlbroolt 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

48 

55 

27/X0/49 

27/4/49 

Von Frankepberg, F. £. ** Spring Hills,*’ 
Camden 

61 

7/12/49 

WiUiams, L. B., " Birida,*’ Armidale ...1 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

39 

X 7 X 

12/4/49 

14/4/49 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

Thb following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

Vi . L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Lettuce Seed Production — ^Investigations at Leeton 
Experiment Farm. 


A STUDY of factors afiecting seed production in 
lettuce was carried out with a series of sowings 
last season from late September to late February. 
Four varieties were seeded direct in the field, 
namely, Imperial D (winter type), Imperial 44 
(summer type), Imperial 615 (winter type) and 
Imperial 847 (general purpose type). 

The trials indicated that the best time for sow- 
ing commercial lettuce seed crops in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area was late spring. Late 
November sowings of Imperial 615 and 847 ex- 
ceeded 350 lb. of good seed per acre. As the 
plants then fail to form hearts, selection for 


hearting characteristics is impossible, thus neces- 
sitating a “mother seed’^ production programme. 

When sown in early spring, so as to first pro- 
duce a heart, it is advantageous to slash through 
the hearts so as to expose the growing point. 
This allows earlier seedstalk emergence and also 
limits mortality due to mildew. Lettuce seeded 
in January and February failed to produce seed. 

Side-dressing with sulphate of ammonia had 
no appreciable effects. Vernalisation (33 to 4O' 
deg. Fahr. for fourteen days) of seed in one trial 
had little effect. 


Germination of Leopard Wood Seed. 


Seed of Leopard Wood (Flindersia tttaculosa) a 
tree of the Western Plains, was tested for the first 
time in the Seed Testing Laboratory recently. 
Germination was 70 per cent, in six days. The 
seed was about nine months old, having been 
collected at Cobar in January, and held in Dubbo 
uiitil it was sent to the Laboratory in September. 
TAt seed was germinated in a constant: tempena- 
imt of 90 deg. Fahr. 

iia , 


This seed was obtained from an officer of the 
Forestry Department, who stated that the general* 
impression amongst growers of western trees was 
that unless seed of Leopard Wood was sown 
within two months of being collected, it would' 
not germinate. 

Further tests are to be made with the seed of 
this species to determine iu longevity.-^AMV 
Myers, Seeds Officer. 
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EQUALISED PRESSURE TRANSMISSIOM 


No other shearing equipment has such a scientifically designed drive as 
Lister Super-Duplex* because no other equipment has equalised pressure 
transmission. Two separate sealed ball races above and below the friction 
cone take an equal share of the thrust from the friction wheel* thus 
transmitting to the handpiece a constantly smooth and positive drive 

without slip or chatter. 



Sole Agents 
for N.5.W. 


DANGAR, GEDYE A MALLOCH LTD. 

MALLOCH HOUSE* 10*14 YOUNG STREET* CIRCULAR QUAY* SYDNEY 


Branches at : 18 Bay list Street, South Wagga, 79 Keen Street, Lismore, and 
83 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle 


a 
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PREVENT THE SPREAD OF MASTITIS 

To ensure clean milk and to increase yields by preventing spread of 
mastitis, thorough cleanliness and efficient sterilising in the milking shed 
are essential. Wash udders with soapy water, dip teat cups and 
teats in Sodium Hypochlorite. 

After milking, clean all equipment by the well-known methods and 
before milking flush milking machines, coolers, cans, etc., with Sodium 
Hypochlorite. 

Recommended treatment is clean firsts then sterilize. 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

\H% AVAILABLE CHLORINE SOLUTION OR 
ZANIC STERILIZER POWDER 

Contact your local butter factory or usual supplier 

V 


The World*s moat efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. RO0IHSON & Co. Fty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 
<08 Marris Street* Sydney 




MdlbptfriMi 


IrlMbaiM 
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Bmcellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The follo\9ing herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Ragistarad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayxshixes) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education — Farm Home for 


Mittuong (A.I.S.) 
in, R. C., ** Elwatan, 


Boys, 


i., Castle Hill (Jerseys).,. 
Bong Bong," Moss Vale 


Dixon, 

Evans, C. A. & Son 8 » 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armldale (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Hawkesbury, Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) 

Hicks Bros. “ kferyla." Culcaim (A,I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School. Glenheld (Ayrshires) 

McEachem, H.. " Nundi," Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., "The Rivers," Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., "Yalalunga," Willow-Trcc Road, 

Quirindi (Hcrefords) 

Mutton, T., "Jerseymead" Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ter8e3rs)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Tersevs) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., "Evandale," Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., " Narengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., " Turanville," Scone (Polled Beef I 

Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabee," Quirindi 

Scott, A. W., " Milong," Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beefl 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 


46 

44 

64 

58 

173 

49 

121 

tor 

38 

67 

63 

52 

97 

80 

18^ 

102 

103 

58 

309 

114 

75 

1X3 

182 

x6x 


Owner and Address. 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus).. 

Von Nida, F. E., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen* 

Angus) 

Wbitelaw, L. A., " Wendouree," Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm... 

Young, A., " Boxlands," Burdett, via Canowindraj 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hards Other than Raglstarad Stud Hards. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., ** Mani," Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys,] 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School. Molong 

Forster, T. L,, and Sons, " Abington," Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippendale," Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Homer. A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 

Roval Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla" 

Herd 

Rydalmcre Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


Number 
in herd. 


170 

30 

69 

23 

X03 

71 

89 


50 

3 » 

28 

n 

5& 

7 

14 

63 

60 

34 

it 

127 

94 

39 

*3 

35 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Horse-Breeding Act — Suspended Until February, 1950. 


The Horse-breeding Act, 1940, has been suspended 
for a further period of twelve months, until ist 
February, 1950. This has been announced by the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.), who said: “Although it was hoped to 
resume examination of .stallions under this Act 
during the current year, the veterinary staff neces- 
sary for this purpose is still not available, and it 
has become necessary again to suspend the Act for 
a further period.’* 


Until February, 1947, owners of stallions were 
required by provisions of the Act to notify the 
Department of Agriculture in the event of transfer^ 
castration or death of any stallion. The Minister 
emphasised, however, that all provisions of the Act 
were now suspended, and that, until February, 
1950, stallion owner: would not be required to 
advise of transfer, etc., of stallions as mentioned 
above. 


Care of the 

The operation of the separator and the care 
devoted to its cleansing have a material effect 
on the quality of cream produced. On no account 
should the separator be left overnight without 
being dismantled, and all parts thoroughly 
cleansed and scalded. After separating, all 
utensils and separator parts with which milk has 
come in contact, including the vats, buckets, and 
strainer, should be washed with slightly warmed 
water and then ftibmerged in boiling water and* 


Separator. 

placed on racks to drain. The practice of wiping 
over the utensils with a cloth after scalding only 
serves to undo the work of sterilisation and to 
re-infect with bacterial organisms. 

Milk should not be left lying about on^ the 
floor or under the separator block, and the sur- 
roundings should be kept sweet and clean, and 
the drains free to carry away the floor washings. 
—Division of Dairying. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared bhicellosia- 
<roe in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry ^nerally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to un dertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stad Herds. 


Bathurst Eweriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bpardman, C. O. ** Fairview,** Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** Hillangrove.** Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Coclu, F. D., Condalarra,*' Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. £., Glangar,*' Capertee. 

** Endeavour *’ Stud, Camp Mackay. Kurrajong. 

Foley, J. B. Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Canison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Cralton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
^ Pennant Hills. 

fiawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

McCrumm, J. H., “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 


Mt. Penang Training School, GosforcL 
Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F» “ Camelot," Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Wiuker, J. R., “ Strathdoon/MVolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Wilfiams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan,** Grenfell. 

Wollongbar £xi>eriment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Rei^stered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. Orange Mental Hospital. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

den Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 

•Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 

l.idoombe State Hospital. 


Metallic Flavour in Cream. 


Metallic flavour is a very bad defect in cream, 
but it is definitely within the control of the dairy 
farmer. It is caused by the action of acid on the 
untinned patches in cans,' buckets, or any of the 
other metal dairy utensils. Cans should not be 
scrubbed with abrasive soaps. New cans or 
buckets, if improperly washed, when first used 
will impart a metallic taint. • 

Sometimes well water with a metallic taste, 
when used to flush the separator, will cause a 
metallic taint. If cream is allowed to splash 
about in a partly-filled can during delivery to the 
factory a metallic taint is possible. 


To avoid this fault in cream, all utensils, in- 
cluding separator parts, milking machine pipes, 
in fact, all metal with which milk or cream comes 
into contact, must be well tinned and maintained 
in that condition. 

Thoroughly wash all new utensils before they 
are used for the first time in order to remove 
the taste of metal. Do not send 2 gallons of 
cream to the factory in a lo-gallon can if any 
distance is to be travelled — Division of Dairy- 
ing. 


Canned Banandi — ^New Queensland Project 


Bananas arc now being canned successfully by 
E Brisbane cannery, according to a recent report 
by the Division of Horticulture. 

This is the first time this fruit has been canned 
«commerciaUy. The processed article, both whole 
^ind sliced, ,|ias been favourably commented oh 
those have sampled it. * 

112 


The value of canning bananas lies not so much 
in having another preserved fruit for the house- 
holder, as in being able to stabilise the fresh 
fruit market by drawing-off and processing sur- 
plus quantities when the market^s over-supplied. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Entero- Toxaemia Vacdne pKEamio)) 

For the PreTentiim of Entero-Tozaemui (Pn^y Kidoey) io Steep and Land» 

Prices : 50 cc., i/6d.j 100 cc., */-j 250 cc., 3/6d.; 500 cc., 6/-; 1000 cc., 10/- 
Set of 6 bottles each holding zooo cc. 50/- 
Dosage : Sheep or lambs^ 5 cc. Pregnant ewes : zst dose> 5 cc.; 2nd dose, 10 cc. 

Penicillin Suspension for Treatment 
of Mastitis 

Issued in packs holding 3 tubes and z2 tubes — Prices on application 

These Products are available from the Senior Commonwealth Medical Officer 
Erskine House, 39 York Street, Sydney, and the Medical Officer -in -charge 

Health Laboratory, Lismore 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM UBORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N. a, VICTORIA 


The WerltTe most efOelent Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with Y 


JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

liruly Jacko is built like a battleship. 




BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(liKorporatiiig T. ROBINSON R Co. Ptjr. Ud.) 
Agricultiirai ffod IMry ftitn Nachinory SpeoyiMs 
; ^ Sydney # 
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Editorial— 

. THE DAIRY PRODUCTION 
COMPETITION. 

EACH New South Wakt dairy farmer selling 
milk or cream through a registered dairy pro- 
duce factory or milk vending establishment is 
antomaticaDy entered for the New Sonth Wales 
Department of Agrknltnre Dairy Produce Com- 
petition, in which prises totalling almost £2,000 
are offered for increased dairy production. 

This is one way in which the dairy pro- 
duction drive announced some months ago 
by Hon. E. H, Graham, M.L.A., Minister 
for Agriculture, is being implemented. 

Recently the Commonwealth Government 
decided to make a grant of £250,000 each 
year for the next five years for the purpose 
of increasing efficiency and production with- 
in the dairying industry throughout Aus- 
tralia. The 1948-45} grant to New South 
Wales is £54,000 which, wisely used, should 
go a long way towards obtaining the objec- 
tive of the drive — increased efficiency and 
production. 

TIds yearns coQ^^etition closes on 30th 

Tune niext. For of i%eventv«two dairv 


produce factories in New South Wales, 
prizes will be awarded as follows: — 

First Prise of £10. — To be awarded to 
the dairy farmer showing the highest per- 
centage increase. 

Second Prise of £6. — To be awarded to 
the dairy farmer showing the second highest 
percentage increase. 

Third Prise of £3. — To be awarded to the 
dairy farmer showing the third highest per- 
centage increase. 

The winner of first prize in each area com- 
petition will automatically become a competi- 
tor in a district competition. Factories have 
been grouped into eleven districts and to 
each district the following prizes have been 
allotted. 

First Prize — £20. 

Second Prize — £15, 

Third Prize — £10. 

Fourth Prize — £5. 

To ascertain the percentage increase in 
production on each farm, the 1948-49 pro- 
duction will be compared with the average 
of the production for the years 1945-46, 
1946-47 and 1947-48. No prize money will 
be payable unless there is an increase of at 
least 10 per cent., and where sharefarmfng 
operates the prize money will be divided 
equally between the owner and the share- 

farmer* 
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With the active co-operation of dairy 
farmers, the competition can do much to 
encourage improvement in the methods of 
individual farmers, and the cumulative 
result in increased production can be of 
very great value, not only to the industry, 
but also to the people of Britain. 


Further information as to the details 
of the competition may be obtained from 
the Department’s District Dairy Officers, 
^ho are also, of course, available to advise 
dairy farmers as to the best methods of 
building up the productivity of their herds 
and farms. 


Short Refresher Courses in Principles of Farm Management 

For Ex-servicemen. 


AT YANCO EXPERIMENT FARM. 


Short refresher courses in the principles of farm 
management for ex-servicemen at the Yanco 
Experiment Farm have been arranged as under : — 

No. 9 Course — 14th March to 6th May, 1949. 

No. 10 Course — i6th May to 15th July, 1949. 

Ex-servicemen who have been discharged for 
less than one year who desire to attend a course 
may apply to: — 

The Deputy Director Re-Establishment, Minis- 
try of Post-War Reconstruction, Grace 
Building, York-street, Sydney. 


All ex-servicemen who hold a Qualification 
Certificate under the War Service Land Settle- 
ment Scheme, irrespective of the date of their 
discharge, are eligible for the course and should 
apply direct to the Deputy Co-Ordinator Rural 
Training, N.S.W., Department of Agriculture, 
G.P.O., Box 36A, Sydney. 

The course includes farm management, elemen- 
tary veterinary science, animal production, and 
feeding. Specialist groups are formed from 
students interested in sheep and wool, mixed 
farming, pig and dairy and horticulture. 



Growers of Registered 

Arrangements have been made by the Depart- 
ment with seventy-nine farmers to sow registered 
areas of seed ti^heat, and with fifty-three ianhers 
to sow registered Areas of seed oats in 1949 - A 
total of 5 S 0 pldta ti^ill be sown, which are expected 
to yield apprd^i||att)y 30,000 bushejb of b|gh- 
^uaiity seed.' „ . 

Under the RegititeTed Seed Wheat and Oats 
Scheme inaugurated by the Department in 1947* 


Seed Wheat and Oala. 

Jfi>pndation seed of recommended and promising 
varieties is siippUed by the Department to selected 
farmers who undertate to grow this for produce 
tion of registered seed. 

Registered seed growers are selected by district 
agrdhoausts of the usually through 

a farmers’ organisation. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU NEWS 


RECENT DIVISIONAL CONFERENCES 
Attract Large Attendances. 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES. 

LATE summer and early antauui is the time of the year favoured by several Divisions of 
the Agricultural Bureau for holding the Annual Divisional Conference. Two such 
Conferences — ^those of the Monaro-South Coast and the Macquarie Divisions-^nd 
also a ^Tield Day” conducted by the Galston-Arcadia Branch were successfully staged 
during the month of February, and several others are to take place in March. 

Each of these functions attracted several hundred farmers and their wives — 
both local folk and delegates from duronghout the Divisions — evidence that the educa- 
tional programmes offered were of interest and value to members. 

The opportunity was presented at each Conference for delegates to meet the 
newly-appointed a/Organiser of the Agricultural Bureau — Mr. J. Slater. 


me Field Day” at Arcadia. 

At Arcadia, an annual farm machinery 
demonstration Field Day has been held for 
some years, and this year’s function, held 
on 15th February, was no less successful 
than its predecessors. The day was organ- 
ised by the Galston-Arcadia Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau and was attended by 
approximately 300 people — orchardists and 
their families and visitors from neighbour- 
ing districts. 

Throughout the day, farm machines of 
every type of interest to local agriculturists 
— ranging from small-type cultivators for 
market gardens to tractor-drawn ploughs 
and cultivators and earth scoops, mowers, 


spray vats and pumps, fruit graders, port- 
able saws, irrigation pumps, etc. — were de- 
scribed and demonstrated. A demonstration 
of a modern egg-oiling plant in operation 
was staged by the Egg Marketing Board. 

This difficult programme was smoothly 
presented to time-table and by the aid of a 
loud speaker the visitors were kept keenly 
interested. The local branch executive — 
Messrs. F. Kean, Vice-President (on whose 
property the function was held), and N. B. 
Geelan, Hon. Secretary, are to be congratu- 
lated on their excellent organisation of the 
‘May,” and they were very ably supported 
by Mr. C. Levitt, District Fruit Instructor, 
who was compere for the function. 



Orthircliiti lnwmttd In t Cultivttor'ae work nt Arcidit Flnld Day. [PMo : J . Martin,] 
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Tilt DalgetT Coiif ertnct. 

At Dalgety, where the South Coast and 
Monaro Division Conference was held on 
i6th and 17th February, the programme 
comprised both indoor and outdoor sessions 
and a special session for womenfolk. The 
Conference was officially opened by the State 
General President of the Agricultural Bu- 
reau, Mr. J. Somers. 

Field sessions were held at “Epaso,” the 
property of Mr. Monckton (where sheep 
diseases, pasture problems and soil conser- 
vation were discussed and demonstrated) 
and at Mr. W. Preston’s market garden — 
where the culture of vegetables and control 
of pests were discussed. 

Addresses on the programme included 
those on stock diseases, breeding and feed- 
ing of dairy cattle and sheep and wool prob- 
lems. Mr. Wallace Meares, of Forbes 
(mixed farmer winner in the recent Rural 
Bank Progressive Farmer Competition), 
gave an account of his trip to America and 
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this Divisional Conference was, this year, 
held in a farming centre and not in a town — 
and also because in both the general and 
women’s sessions the programme was well- 
balanced with items of district interest, ^d 
included outdoor demonstrations in addition 
to / Addresses. 

Mr. Grahain’i Address. 

Officially opening the Conference, Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agri- 
culture, paid a tribute to the work of the 
Agricultural Bureau as an educational or- 
ganisation aiding the Department in spread- 
ing the results of its investigations and its 
recommendations to primary producers. 

The Macquarie Division was suited to the 
diversification of farming, the development 
of which was of vital interest to our rural 
industries, said Mr. Graham. Farmers of 
the district would be interested in what the 
Department was doing in regard to both 
wheat-growing and fat lamb raising. 



Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.LA., Minister for 
Agriculture at Neurea 
Conference with 
Mr. J. R. Somers (left) 
State General President 
and Mr. J. A. PhiUipson 
(rinkf) Macquarie 
Divisional President. 


Great Britain, and Mr. C. V. Janes, who is 
well-known to many Bureau members, 
addressed a general session. 

Ibdrtsr Opens Macquarie Coirference. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Macquarie Divirion of the Agricultural Bu- 
reau was hdhf at Neurea, I2 miles south of 
Wellingtcm, on the 23rd and 24th February, 
and was officiall]|r cmened by the Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.', Minister for Agriculture. 

lliie programp^ premted attracted a re- 
ct»'4 attmdance-r^oeariy 200 men mid iqo 
. wmnen being presdttit tt some sessums. It 
IpFobably d^so becn^, for the first time, 


As to wheat, said Mr. Graham, much was 
being done to improve both jdeld and quality 
as well as disease resistance. It had already 
been decided to establish a wheat research 
institute at the Wagga Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station to investigate all 
asp^ of wheat-growing, and Macquarie 
Division farmers would be interested in the 
move- to establish an experiment farm at 
'Dunwortb and in the extension to be made 
to Condobdin Experiment Farm. 

Jt was the intration of the Government 
tq extend the grain devators system until it! 
vqts capable of hantfliUg th« greater part of 
a - noT^ wheat hnrvest. . At presoit, of 
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necessity^ , this work would be limited to 
extension to existing silos, and contracts had 
been let to extend silos at Narromine, Peak 
Hill and Gil^dra, which were in the Mac- 
quarie Division. 

As to fat lambs, said Mr, Graham, those 
who held suitable land should stick to lamb 
raising,, despite the present high prices of 


Macquarie Division producers would, of 
course, be Dubbo. Tenders for the con- 
struction of portion of these works would 
shortly be called for. 

Programme Items. 

Highlights of the programme at Neurea 
were the addresses by Mr. Pettit, of the Soil 



An Outdoor Sanion at tha. fiacquaria Diviaion Af ricultural Buraau Confaranca. 
Delegates interested in the demonstration of new types of farm machinery. 


wool. The Minister paid a tribute to Aus- 
tralian breeders of lon^ools. It had been 
observed by the delegation which he had led 
overseas some years ago and which had im- 
ported a number of high-class sheep, that 
the Australian standard was gradually ap- 
proaching that of the Old Country. 

The Department had recently sent Mr. 
J. M. Coleman, of the Division of Animal 
Industry, to New Zealand to study lamb 
production in that country, and his services 
would be available to pass on the informa- 
tion gained to New South Wales farmers. 
Quality equal to that of New Zealand export 
lambs could only be attained by killing dose 
to the point of production. The nearest of 
the proposed country killing centres for 


Conservation Service (on the contribution 
by the Service to the solution of the soil 
erosion problems of the district), by Mr. J. 
Henry, Veterinary Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (on major sheep dis- 
ease problems), by Dr. C. J. Magee, Biolo- 
gist of the Department of Agriculture (on 
hormones and on seed treatment for disease 
control), and Mr. E, J. Breakwell, of Syd- 
ney University (on soil fertility maintenance 
problempin wheat areas ) . Particularly use- 
ful sessions each day were those devoted to 
the demonstration of modern farm mach- 
inery. 

Very valuable sessions for women mem- 
bers of the Bureau were conducted through- 
out the two days. 


Putmrf Seed ProiecU. 

Tns amount pasture plant seed, harvested Applications for inspection of Phalaris tuberosa 
during the coming season is likely to he very Iteedrprodnction areas have been the greatest on 
small ThijS is due largely to the dry weather record, hut adverse weather donditipns have pre- 
durhig last spring and early summer. vented the promised record seed harvest. 

■Pugg, 'l.fS 
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TWICE THE WOOD! 
HALF THE MANPOWER! 



The Hargan’s 

(Patented) Mobile Saw Outfit 

Easily handled by ONE Man 


Of vastly superior design, possessing many economical in operation, the Hargan*s 
ingenious features, this sturdy engine-driven Mobile Saw will take up to a 36 in. saw. 
saw will quickly cut through trees and logs Twin Vee-bclt drive transmits, the power 
up to 36 in. diameter. Quickly adjustable to the saw flexibily yet positively. Patent 
for vertical, horizontal, or diagonal cutting, Gimbal ring and saddle mounting gives 

the Hargan s Mobile Saw can be used for adjustable balance and retains the saw on 

a variety of tasks on your property. plane throughout the cut. 

Powered by a British-built engine, which minimising power and effort required, 

provides great power yet is extremely Easily handled by one man. 

Superior excluiive features: 

^ HARD SERVICE. Tubular steel construction combines both strength and lightness. 

# TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. Efficient weather protection ensures trouble- 
free operation. 

# ONE-MAN OPERATION. Adjustable balance reduces fatigue, increases output 
and makes one-man operation easy. 

# FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION. Angular, vertical or horizontal cuts are easily 
negotiated. Patent gimbal ring and saddle, and the elimination of crossing V belts, 
give ** Hargan’s *' additional features of operating efficiency. 

WHtm to-day f6r full partieularB 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Mall^ House, 10.14 Younv Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 

,«ti flS'|UyUa StiMt, South Wuggn; 79 Keen Stroot, Liamoroi 
Uttd ihS Hunlor Stroot West, Wickham, Nowcaatlo. 
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.f DRASTIC 

PRICE REDUCRMS! 

In Usf than o yaor tha British Fmrguson System of farming 
has proved Hsetf to thousands of oounti^en throughout 
the State. The great Ferguson story is one of outstanding 
economy and unconny efficiency on oil types of farm work 
in all kinds of soil. 


Ferguson offers you 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Big thlpmentt 
ore arriving constantly. 


This unqualified success allows us to dratiically reduce the 
price of the Ferguson tractor and implements when practi- 
cally every other farming requirement is costing you more. 
In these days of steeply rising costs, Ferguson offers you 
better farming and greater efficiency, ai o greatly reduced 
capital and running cost, thus contributing, in no small 
measure, to the stabilisation of the National economy. 

See your local Ferguson dealer now for the exact savings 
on various items. These range from £1S on the tractor 
itself to £21 on Cultivators. Start your New Year well with 
a complete farming system at a subsiantiel saving in outlayl 


FARM BETTER. FARM FASTER WITH FERGUSON 





FERGUSON SYSTEM 


BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Divhhn of Siamhrd Cgn Ltd.) 

83-80 FL1II0ER8 STREET, SYBNEY 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Notes prepare &ich month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


PRODUaiON FOR EXPORT 


WITHIN a short time of learning of the record income received from our exports 
of primary products during the year 1947-48, there are indications that receipts 
for such exports during the current year zvill be almost equal to, if not greater than, 
those of last year. The total value of exports for the five months' period, July to 
November, 1948, amounted to ^214,705,000 — or just over two and one half 
times what was received for the zvhole year 1938-39. Of this, receipts for wool, 
zvheat and flour were £122,910,000 or 57 per cent, of the record total. 

Divorced from the internal financial position of Australia, this record export 
income makes pleasant reading; but it ought not to be considered by itself. 
Australials external and internal financial positions are mutually intern-dependent, 
and in the long run, any development, favourable or otherwise, in the one sector, 
must make itself felt upon the other sector. Because our primary producers con- 
tribute such a large portion to the country! s export trade, it follows that they not 
only receive a share in any benefits deriznng from the large income received, but 
they also feel the effects which that income has upon Australia's internal financial 
economy. What has been the effect upon the country's economy of this unexpectedly 
high income? 


There has been, since the end of World 
War II, a progressive, and in some branches 
of the economy, a rapid expansion of money 
incon^es. This expansion of incomes has not, 
however, been accompanied by a proportion- 
ate increase in the supply of those things 
on which money incomes can be spent. The 
high prices we are receiving for our exports, 
in particular our exports of primary pro- 
ducts, have accelerated the expansion of 
money incomes available for spending, Con- 
sequently, there a gap between the aggre- 
gate 4<nnand for go^ and the aggregate 


supply of goods. In so far as our record 
export income continues to rise, and thus to 
increase the amount of money income avail- 
able for spending by the community, while 
at the same time the lack of balance in our 
industry prevents a proportionate rise in the 
supply of goods upon which that income 
can be spent, so far will that increase con- 
tribute to a widening of the gap between the 
demand for and the supply of goods. Any 
factor which tends to widen this gap can be 
said to be increasing the general inflationary 
pressure which threatens the Australian 
economy. 
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Potl-War Prodttctiatt Trands. 

. Tht most important cause of inflationary 
pressure is that the country’s economic sys- 
tem has not yet reached maximum produc- 
tion, The general shortage of labour 
throughout industry, the lack of raw mate- 
rials and machinery, the world shortage of 
dollars, are all at one time or another blamed 
for our troubles ; yet all of these shortages 
are but symptoms of the fundamehtal fault. 
In the present state of world markets and 
financial exchange, there is only one way to 
remove the threat of inflation at its root, and 
that is to increase our production. From this 
increased production a larger amount can be 
allocated for export. And no matter how 
many good reasons are put forward to ex- 
plain why production cannot be, or will not 
be, increased, this remains the only way to. 
remove the existing threat to our economy. 
What have Australia’s farmers achieved in 
the way of production and export since the 
end of World War II ; how do their achieve- 
ments compare with the last pre-war year? 


Table I. — Production of certain Foodstuffs 
AND Wool (Australia). 


Item. 

Unit of 
Quantity. 

1938-39- 

1946-47. 

1947-48. 

Wheat 

’000 bus. 

155,369 

117,262 

233,400 

Flour (wheaten) 

„ cntis. 

27,455 

29.793 

30,444 

Sugar (cane) 

tons 

820,086 

552,000 

608,000 

Wool (greasy) 

’000 lb. 

983.582 

977,000 

1,025,000 

Beef 

„ lb. 

1.252,630 

1,092,665 

1,256,640 

Mutton and lamb ... 

„ lb. 

717,454 

677,907 

660,800 

Bacon, ham, pork ... 

„ lb. 

157,408 

165,717 

156,800 

Butter 

« lb. 

455.834 

321,019 

362,880 

Cheese 

» lb. 

65,646 

94,300 

91,840 

Processed milk 

lb. 

72,280 

174,897 

197,814 

Apples, citrus 

„ cntis. 

i 8,050 

7,360 

Not avail- 




able. 

Raisins, currants ... 
Fruit preserved in 
Uquid 

lb. 

167,46a 

126,112 

181,440 

„ lb. 

125,966 

123,715 

138,517 


Throughout the world there is still a grave 
shortage of foodstuffs, and Australia, as one 
of the main food exporting countries, is 
under a moral obligation to produce and to 
export as much food as possible. In Table 
I a comparison is made between the amount 
of foodstuffs produced in the year 1938-39 
and in the last full year for which figures 
are available. It will be seen that production 
of wheat and flour in 1947-48 was greatly 
in ^cess of the §|i^es for 1938-39. Because 
mcrease^;'^ supply of foodstuffs 
frrnn whe0 mvmlable for export 


during 1948-49 should be increased consider- 
ably. Production during 1947-48 of beef, 
cheese, processed milk, raisins and currants, 
and fruit preserved in liquid, were also well 
above pre-war figures. Of the other items 
the production of sugar from cane during 
1947-48 was lower than the 1938-39 total 
by 28 per cent. Figures for mutton and 
lamb, bacon, ham and pork during 1947-48 
were also below pre-war totals, but the 
greatest fall occurred in butter production, 
which was 90 million pounds less in 1947-48 
than in 1938-39. 

Although total butter production de- 
creased, the total amount of wholemilk pro- 
duced increased from 1,141.7 million gal- 
lons in 1938-39 to 1,168.1 million gallons in 
1947-48. The allocation of wholemilk for 
cheese production increased from 65.0 mil- 
lion gallons in 1938-39 to 89.2 million gallons 
in 1947-48, while the amount allocated for 
other purposes (including domestic con- 
sumption) increased from 161.0 million 
gallons to 241.8 million gallons. 

Production of most of these items has in- 
creased steadily each year since the end of 
World War .II and, except for mutton and 
larnb, bacon, ham and pork, and cheese, 
which showed small decreases, there was a 
good improvement in production as between 
1946-47 and 1947-48. At the beginning of 
the post World War II period, Australian 
primary industries were at a disadvantage; 
the cumulative effect of labour, machinery 
and raw material shortages was making 
itself felt, but since then, by dint of hard 
work and improvements, considerable pro- 
gress has been made. 


Export Since 1938-39. 

There is, however, still a great unsatisfied 
world demand for every kind of foodstuff 
that we are able to produce, but at the same 
time most of the importing countries of the 
world are undergoing acute financial em- 
barrassment. Should the demand for Aus- 
tralia’s primary products fall in the near 
future, it will not be because overseas mar- 
kets have been satisfied, but because import- 
ing countries find themselves unable to pay 
the high prices asked for our products, or 
because they have been at>le to buy more 
cheaply in other markets. 
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Tablb II. — Export of certain Foodstuffs and Wool (Australia). 


Item. 


Unit 

of 

Quantity. 

1938-39* 

1946-47* 

1947-4B. 

Five Months* 
July to November 
1948. 



Amount. 

Value. 

(jTA’ooo). 

Amount. 

Value. 

{£A’ooo). 

Amount. 

Value. 

(jCA’ooo). 

Amount. 

Value. 

(£A’ooo). 

Wheat 


'000 bus. 

63,129 

8,735 

12,176 

6,338 

60,174 

53,037 

33,489 

28.648 

Flour (wheaten) 

Sugar (cane) 


*000 c'nt’ls. 

14,501 

4,340 

13,302 

22,535 

15.942 

31,823 

8,426 

18,125 


tons 

443,0x4 

4,178 

117,379 

2,820 

96,830 

100,460 

3,164 

181,698 

5,870 

Wool (greasy) 

Wool (scoured tops, noils 

and 

*000 lb. 

795,728 

36,617 

1,019,450 

785,548 

119,901 

346,ocft 

63,501 

waste) 


’000 lb. 

70,945 

5,277 

190.996 

29,298 

165,220 

30,331 

57,843 

12,636 

Beef 


*000 lb. 

271,964 

4,323 

4,807 

180,339 

4,582 

230,504 

6,059 

139,086 

3,965 

Mutton and lamb 


’000 lb. 

186,489 

164,303 

4,544 

122,676 

4,256 

16,581 

636 

Bacon, ham, pork 

Tinned meats 


'000 lb. 

32,455 

1,002 

25,354 

1,422 

9.251 

746 

7,774 

561 

3,813 

7,918 


’000 lb. 

14,896 

493 1 

119,713 

7,669 

94,320 

5,931 

67,792 

Butter 


'000 lb. 

229,543 

12,892 

133.642 

12,570 

185,122 

19,291 

63,843 

Cheese 


’000 lb. 

33,924 

1,074 

53,662 

2,655 

51,163 

3,275 

19,417 

1,277 

Processed Milk 


’000 lb. 

19,107 

791 

105,959 

4,234 

97,785 

4,696 

34.543 

1,829 

Apples and citrus 

Raisins and currants 


’000 c'nt’ls. 

2,385 

1,655 

555 

1,205 

1,682 

92,859 

84,689 

3,302 

486 

944 


'000 lb. 

264,211 

2,865 

91,515 

2,157 

2,267 

74,965 

2,043 

2,248 

Fruit preserved in liquid 


'000 lb. 

81,474 

1,413 

71,689 

2,114 

2,781 

64,380 


In Table II a comparison is made between 
the amount and value of certain exports for 
1938-39 and for 1947-48. Figures for the 
first five months in the year 1948-49 indi- 
cate the trend for the current year. Although 
production of wheat during 1947-48 in- 
creased by almost 50 per cent, on 1938-39, 
the amount exported during that year was 
3 million bushels less than during 1938-39. 
In spite of this small decrease in wheat ex- 
ports, the value of the amount exported in 
1947-48 was more than six times the value 
of 1938-39 exports. The total value of wheat 
and flour exports for 1938-39 was only 
£13,275,000 compared with £46,773,000 for 
the five-month period ended November, 
1948. The price of wheat rose from 
2s. o.98d. per bushel in August, 1939, to 
20s. lod. per bushel in May, 1948, falling to 
:6s. 2.3d. in October, 1948. 

Sugar exports showed the greatest de- 
crease, falling from 443,014 tons in 1938-39 
to 100,460 tons in 1947-48. However, during 
the first five months of 1948-49 sugar ex- 
ports reached 181,698 tons. Receipts for 
sugar exports during 1938-39 were 
£1,692,000 less than the £5,870,000 received 
for sugar exports during July-November. 
1948. Of the other foodstuffs, only tinned 
meats, cheese, processed milk and fruit pre- 
served in liquid showed in 1947-48 any in- 
crease over 1938-39 in amount exported. 

Despite the fall between 1938-3^ and 
1947-48 in amounts exported, revenue from 
all items except rairins and currants, bacon, 
ham and pork, •and mutton and lamb was 
subj^tiaily higher than during 1938-39. 


During the first five months of 1948-49, 
prices of most commodities, and in par- 
ticular those for wool, have exceeded those 
received during the previous year, but it is 
problematical whether these high prices can 
be maintained throughout the current year. 

The fact which emerges is that Australia 
is now receiving substantially greater income 
for smaller amounts of exports than she re- 
ceived in 1938-39. There is a danger that 
the record revenue received from our ex- 
ports may engender a feeling of satisfaction 
among our primary producers, but it must 
be remembered that this income has been 
received, not from any greatly increased pro- 
duction, but because a hungry world is 
offering exceptionally high prices for our 
products. 

Importance of Increased Export. 

As a member of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation of the United Nations, 
Australia has pledged herself to assist in 
helping more people to attain a level of con- 
sumption at least equal to their pre-war 
standard. To accomplish this, Australia 
must be prepared to export a quantity of 
foodstuffs at least equal to that which she 
exported in 1938-39. 

The Australian farmer, then, is in a posi- 
tion to contribute greatly to the solution of 
two great problems, the first, a world prob- 
lem, viz., the global shortage of foodstuffs 
which necessitates in many countries a low 
standard of living, and the second, a na^onaJ 
problem, viz., the increasing inflationary 
pressure upon the country's economy. He 
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can do this by continuing to adopt advanced economcally desirable in the purchase of 
fanning techniques, by reducing his costs up-to-date machinery, or by building up his 
and making his farm more efficient, by savings to insure a^inst any future fall in 
spending his higher income wisely upon a his income. — H. L, Farrimond, Economics 
reduction of his farm debts, or, where it is Research Officer. 


MARKETING FARM PRODUCE. 

THE problem of disposing of farm prodnce at a price that will cover expenses and leave 
a margin of profit sufficient to make all tbe work and risk worthwhile^ is no less important 
than ttose with which the farmer contends in the production of his crops and stock. 


Most farmers to-day are alive to the im- 
portance of marketing. Market instability 
in the past, often as damaging as the 
vagaries of the season, has impressed upon 
them the need for disposing of their com- 
modities in an orderly fashion. This can be 
best achieved by co-operation among 
growers in a given industry to sell their pro- 
duce collectively through their own organi- 
sation. Voluntary co-operation has accom- 
plished much in this direction, but it 
suffers in two important respects, viz., it 
may not be fully representative of the in- 
dustry and may have difficulty in obtaining 
the co-operation of minority groups in cei- 
tain essential requirements. However, by 
an extension of the co-operative principle it 
is pbssible to frame an organisation which 
can command the full support of all the 
growers and be truly representative. 

As a result of a Conference of Producers 
and Consumers, held in Bathurst in 1926, 
the Marketing of Primary Products Act was 
introduced in 1927, which enabled producers 
to get together and set up boards to control 
the marketing of their products. The 
growers of a particular commodity are per- 
mitted by this Act to petition the Governor 
requesting that their product, or any speci- 
fied grade or variety of it, be declared a 
^Vommodity'" for the purposes of the Act. 
The petition must be signed by at least 100 
producers of the commodity, or where the 
number does not exceed 150, by at least 50 
per cent. A poll is then taken of the pro- 
ducers concerned to decide whether thw 
desire a marketing board to be formed, if 
more than half are in favour of a board, it is 
duly constituted. In this way the will of 
the majority is put into effect. 

Pokr^s estabUsbel in pursuance of the 
of Prirn^ Products Act are 
riistinct from^^^f^^ constituted by 


special Act of Parliament. The latter may, 
in fact, give little or no representation to 
the producers they control. Consultation 
with the wishes of the industry concerned is 
the foundation upon which the Marketing 
of Primary Products Act is raised. 

In all, five boards are at present function- 
ing under the Marketing of Primary Pro- 
ducts Act in New South Wales, viz., those 
controlling the marketing of eggs, rice, wine- 
grapes, navy beans and potatoes. Elected 
producers’ representatives are in all of these 
Boards in the majority. A board may have 
three, five or seven members, but to guaran- 
tee the widest freedom to producers the Act 
provides that representatives elected by pro- 
ducers shall number two, three and five 
respectively. The remaining members are 
nominated by the Government to assist and 
advise. 

The members of a board meet regularly to 
discuss matters affecting the industry 
and review the activities of any staff 
it employs. They are not “agents of 
the Government”; in fact, the Act speci- 
fically provides that the board shall not be 
regarded as an instrument of the Crown for 
any purpose whatsoever, nor shall it expend 
any of its funds for political purposes. 

The authority of the board may extend 
over the whole State or over part of it only. 
Thus, of the five existing boards, four con- 
trol marketing for the whole State, while 
one, the Wines Grapes Marketing Board, is 
limited in its authority to the Shires of 
Leeton, Wade and Carrathool, although this 
area does embrace most of the important 
regions producing wine grapes. 

Once a board has b^een established all 
quantities of the declared comnibdity thence- 
fotidi produced become aut<»totically vested 
in rile board, unless speofically exen^p^ 
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Railway 

Special Excursion 
Tickets 

Special Excursion Tickets, issued by 
the Department of Railways at single 
fare for the return journey, are avail- 
able for travel every week-end between 
any two stations within the Railway 
Tourist Area. 

This area extends from Sydney as 
far as Nowra (95 milos) on the Illa- 
warra line, Canberra (203 miles) on 
the Southern line. Orange (200 miles) 
and Mudgee (19) miles) on the 
Western line, Singleton (146 miles) 
on the Northern line, and Dungog 
(152 miles) on the North Coast line. 

The forward journey may be made 
on a Friday, Saturday, or a Sunday 
and the return journey may be made 
up to the following Monday. When 
a public holiday falls on a Monday 
the forward journey may also be made 
on that day, and the availability of the 
return portion of the ticket is extended 
until the following Tuesday. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


360,000 Gallons 
per day 

from a 

5| inch diameter bore 
is possible 





Iheep.WeU/uAJlfine 

Totally made in Aus- 
tralia, “ POMONA ” 
Pumps are suitable for 
pumping from wells, 
bores from 4 inch up- 
wards or de - watering 
mines or for increasing 
the flow from failing 
artesian bores. 

The motor or engine is set 
on the surface while the 
pump can be placed at 
the bottom of the bore or well. 

Nothing Pumps Water hke a 
“ Pomona ” 

For fuU partioulari and eaUUogus, ring or wriU 

Ground Water Pumps 

PTY. ITO. ^ 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

BW 0295 

Paul £. Royle, Governing Director 
AgonUfori Pomona Pumpe and Johnson's Sand Soretns 
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HcCoimick-Deering 
Disc Huirows U 


FOR BETTER SEEDBEDS 
AND BETTER CROPS 


A ll otw tfw world, nduaevar ciep» 
an gicjW B and hotao or tnetor 
powar is uasd to till fhs land, disc 
harrows havs inoTsd dislr many 
advantagas. in all dassas of soQs. for 
dia mon afficdant and inora aeonond- 
cal praparalion of seadbads . . . 
Whathar yon farm wtth horsa or 
iiactcsr powar, dia MeCosnddt-Dawing 
hna offars you tha right typa and rise 
of disc harrow to suit your naed. Soma 
of diasa an Uhislratad in dds adyer* 
M s a m ant . . . Ask your naarast Inter> 
nattonal Haryastar daalar to tall you 
mon about diom. 



GL^ir Bumper Diee Burrow. Cun bo eup- 
p H o d witk troriCor JkftdJk. Tundem uttM^ 
ment alto avaffubio. Sizoo i, 6 end 7»1t» 



OL^it Buzh und Bog Tractor Dice Hurrotc, 
equipped with 80 or 88-ineh epedal out- 
out Keavu^gauge, ttoel dieoe with 9" 
epudnge. Cvdiioating width, 



Glfl8 ReveroibU Dice Barrow. High frame 
m A m j ^twdtmont foT tuU row-crop§ eon be mpplied. 

eWA IVaotor Tandtm ^ Horrov. UaA$ Six, *./«., wRk U or ((Mnoh aWmjMAMatr* 
in 8, 0, r, 8 and iO^ft, eizet. dieoz. 

See Tmir Vemtd Intematioiiol Hanresier Dealer Now 

• NTBRMATIONAU HAKVaOTSfl eo. or AUfT. RTY. LTD. UNO. IN VIC.I OIIANeHKB IN AA.W CAOITAU CiriKO. rACTORV I OKCLONO 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTEII 
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from control by the board’s regulations or 
license. Conversely, the board cannot refuse 
to: receive products sent to it by growers if 
they are of the prescribed quality or stan- 
dard. 

A board is a body corporate with all the 
powers of such. It may enter into cohtrads, 
acquire land, erect buildings, sue and be 
su^ in its official name. Furthermore, a 
board has freedom of action in order that it 
may dispose of its commodities at the most 
attractive price possible; for instance, a 
board is permitted to set up its own selling 
floors, conduct its own selling arrangements 
or appoint agents to do so. If the Governor 
is satisfied that it is in the interests of pro- 
ducers a board may also be empowd^d td^ 
treat the commodity or prepare it by some 
manufacturing process to gain additional 
profit. 

Arrangements for marketing products 
may vary considerably as between different 
boards. In the marekting of wine’ grapes, 
for instance, a price is first determined by 
negotiation between the board and proces- 
sors and then the growers forward their 
grapes direct to the wineries. This method 
has the advantage of minimising marketing 
cdsts while securing a guaraiiteed and uni- 
form return to growers. However, it is 
often necessary, or desirable, to store pro- 
duce for some time before selling, or to 
clean and grade it. When this is the case 
the board acts as the growers’ intermediary. 
Farmers have onfy to freight their produce 
to the board or its agents and wait for their 
cheques to come in. When there is a con- 
siderable lapse of time between the harvest 
ai 5 |d, the |inal sale the board can arrange to 
make advances to growers from time to time 
^6 finances permit, thereby giving growers 
the benefit of a regular income which most 
consider preferable to a lump sum at some 
indeterniinate date. 


The sums paid to growers represent the 
total receipts from sales, less marketing ex- 
penses and payment for interest or debt re- 
duction. A board does not operate for the 
purpose of making a profit, although in the 
course of time it no doubt would acquire 
valuable property and equipment which it 
would hold as a kind of trustee for the entire 
industry. 

Periodically a board is required to give 
an account of its activities showing details 
of the business it has transacted during the 
period. From this financial statement 
growers are able to judge how efficiently, 
and at what cost, the board has been hand- 
ling their affairs. . 

If they are dissatisfied with a board they 
may petition, at the end of three years, for 
its dissolution. A poll of all growers Will 
then deterpiine whether or not the board is 
to. continue. The normal life of a board is 
three years,- at the end of which time, if it 
still has the confidence of growers, an elec- 
tion is hield to appoint a new board for the 
ensuing term. 

Past experience with haphazard marketing 
has shown the chaos which can result from 
sudden changes in the demand for and sup- 
ply of primary products — and the need for 
orderly marketing arrangements is sefi- 
evident. But marketing boards can accom- 
plish more than this ; they afford the farmer 
an opportunity, not only of stabilising his 
income, but also of participating in an or- 
ganised effort to improve and expand. A 
study of market tendencies and consumer 
preference, coupled with an intimate know- 
ledge of production within its industry, will 
enable a board to bring demand and supply 
into greater conformity with one another 
and thus contribute towards the stability and 
prosperity of rural industry. — L. C. Yorke, 
Economics Research Officer. 


Hybrid Wheats Tested for Rust Resistance 


Some 7,000 Iwbrid wheats developed by the plant- 
breeding staff of the Department are vbeing tested 
for rust resistance under glasshouse conditions by 
the Biological Branch. 

These te^ wfH enable maiiy rust-$usceptible 
strains of wheat to be eliminated from the plant- 


breeding project, and save considerable time and 
labour associated with field tests. 

Throughout the’ tests, promising selections f will 
be identified for further development by the plant- 
breeders. 

IW 123 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, box 36A, G.P« 0 ., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Ip 49 . Muswellbrook March 29, 30 


Blayney (K. Gresser) March % 9 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. H. O’Shea) .. March 8, 9 

Cooma March 9, 10 

Blacktown March 11, 12 

Braid wood March 11, 12 

Burro wa March ii, 12 

Cessnock March ii, 12 

Inverell March ii, 12 

Moruya March ii, 12 

Gulgong (T. Amies) March 12 

Dunedoo March lA 

Gundagai (J. C. Saddler) March 15, 10 

Mendooran March 16 

Bombala March 16, 17 

Armidale March 17, 18 19 

Crookwell March 17, 18 19 

Binnaway March 18 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) .. March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Baradine March 22, 23 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Delente March 23, 24 

Taralga March 24, 25 

Wauchope (L. Steel) March 24, 23 

A.C.T March 25, 20 

Bingara March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dun^og March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 


Tamworth March 29, 30 31 

Camden (G. V. Sidman) . . March 31, April i, 2 

Goulbum March 31, April i, 2 

Oturindi April 1, 2 

Urlraville (S. Stoddart) April x, 2 

Forbes Gymkhana April 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to lO 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 

Kempsey (C. H. Riggs) April 26, 27, 28 

Macksville (D, Turner) April 29, 30 

Boggabri April 29, 30 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) May 5. 6, 7 

Nambii May 6, 7 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon), 

(T. J. Cambridge) May S, 6, 7 

Orange (N. J. Aird) May S, 6, 7 

Condobolin August 9, 10 

Trundle August 16, 17 

Bedgerabong August 20 

Peak Hill August 26, 27 

Parkes August 29, 30, 31 

Grenfell September 2, 3 

Young September 6, 7 

Forbes September 9, 10 

Cowra September 13, 14 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker) September 17 

Canowindra September 20, 21 

Eugowra September 27, 28 


Approved Vegetable Seed March, 1949. 


CioNDiTioNs under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gasette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
ditstnr, Department of Agriculture. Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

VarMM Lktod. 

Cauliflower-^ 

Phenomenal Five Months^E. A. Sharp, no 
Gor.doa-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— -E. A. Sharp, 110 Ck>rdon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round— E. A. Sharp, iio Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury S6Hd White— E. A. Sharp, iro 
€ordon<^venue, Haxi^ton. 

. Hawket^^ Solid Whiter-Ace Farm SuppUet 
Why Parade^ Dee Why. 



VarioliM Li st a J continued. 

Cauliflower^ 

Shorts— E. A. Sharp, ixo Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown— R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
P.D., Dubbo. 

Crystal Grano— R. C Monmdina, Box 74, P.O., 
Dubbo. 

Early Barlctta— R, C. Morandini, Box 74, P.O., 
Dubbo. 

Toptato — 

Pearson (Moscow)— H, PI Richards, "Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfidd. 

Break o’ Day— H, P, Richardii ^Sovereigntoa,” 
Teitterfield. . - 
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NOW AVAILABLE . . . 

BERSEEM CLOVER! 

A Wonder Crop 

for 

Winter Green Feed Production 

Sown now, this valu^fe crop will ensure feed during 
the winter and early spring months. Two, or even 
three, cuttings of lucerne-like green stuff are available 
at times when they are needed most. 

Poultry Farmers — Dairy Farmers 

Berseem Clover seed is now available at 5/6d. per 
pound, plus freight, through your local Yates’ Dis- 
tributor, or direct from us; discount for quantities. 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Seed Growers, Merchants, and Nurserymen 
184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney 

G.P.O. Box 2707 Phone: MA677I (nine iines) 

Wires: " Seedsman,” Sydney 




NEPTUNE 

from ifour Local " 

NEPHINE SPRAY AGENT SPRAYINC OILS 


^NEPTfti f 0 1 1 CO PT Y. I T 0. ((ncorpor...d in NSW) 

' IHMSf •StAkittKM MANUrACTVim^ANOMAIKfTtlS Of mATtNO OUS l|l AUStlAUA 
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FRUITGROWING, 


MECHANICAL MEASURES FOR- 

CONTROL OF SOIL EROSION 
On Central Coast Citrus Orchards. 


K. D. McGillivray. 

WATER diiposal b an important aqiect of medianical control of soil erosion. The 
disposal of large quantities of water most fit into the general planning of the orchard. 
OTer-all planning is, therefore, considered in Ais article before the detaib of disposal of 
water. 

Over-ali Planning is EssentiaL 


Most citrus properties on the central coast 
are planted over a number of years. For 
best results all available knowledge must ^e 
utilised in fitting together the year by year 
jobs of developmental work into an overall 
plan. Contour planting, therefore, cannot 
be considered as merely the planting design 
for isolated plots of trees. 

There are many aspects to the planning of 
a citrus orchard and much more attention 
should be given to this work. For instance 
a good scheme of soil erosion control may 
get in the way of farm work and, therefore, 
be of doubtful value. There is a great 
amount of traffic in a citrus orchard ; 
machinery ahd loaded vehicles move in and 
out of it and amongst the trees in increasing 


volume and frequency as the trees grow and 
production increases. Time and effort can 
be conserved if the farm is designed for con- 
venience in giving citrus trees the constant 
attention they need. 

The ideal preparation for the establish- 
ment of, say 20 acres of citrus orchard 
over a period of three to four years, on 
virgin bushland in the Central Coast district, 
would be to start with a contour plan of the 
whole area. An inspection of the land would 
enable the selection of the best site for the 
first planting, and then, on the plan, water- 
ways, roadways, windbreaks and tree rows 
could be sketched in, making provision for 
present and future needs. 



chargt on to this 
Wtll-covorod Swampy 
Bushland. 


Mr, J. Cballis* oroperty 
at Sozneraby. 
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This is an ideal which cannot be put into 
practice under present conditions, but by 
using trial by error methods, it is usually 
possible to formulate a real plan, even if it 
may not be set out on paper. 

The writer knows that the development 
of an orchard property does not always go 
ahead smoothly. Unexpected problems, and 
problems which cannot even be guessed at, 
do arise, but it is sound practice at least to 
start with a good practical plan. 

The plan is put to work when the first 
orchard block is set out for planting. Future 
plantings take their place later as the appli- 
cation of the plan is developed. 
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principle applies to contour plantings. If 
roads are far apart, too much time is lost in 
travelling to them with loads of fruit, spray 
plants and so on. Experienced citrus grow- 
ers like their roadways to be spaced twenty 
to thirty trees apart (400 to 600 feet), 
^ntour planting must, and can, meet this 
requirement. 

The best position for main roadways is 
at the head of catchment areas away from 
accumulations of surface run-off. Most of 
the fruit which goes oflf and the materials 
which come on to the property pass one 
point, usually the farm shed. Roadways are 
designed to serve this point efficiently. The 



Poiitioiis for Roadways and Waterways. 

The length of tree rows largely determines 
the position of roadways and waterways. 
This does not imply tampering with the 
principles of the control of soil erosion, hixt 
shows recognition of an important practical 
item. 

A common method of reducing soil 
erosion on square plantings of citrus trees 
is to cut the area into small blocks of. 2 or 3 
acres with drains or sunken roadways be- 
tween, Contour-planted blocks can be much 
bigger and the rows much longer. Their 
size though must be limited to suit orchard 
traffic and for cohyeriience in orchard ope^-: 
tions. Op^ators of square plantings recog- 
nise the invftfitibti to erosion whi^ is 
offered by tracks up or down the 

lliM OB do $heir and 

llieianie 


position of the water supply for spraying 
may need some thought too. 

Fixing the position of waterways is an- 
ipther prelude to contour planting and has 
important effects on farm design. For ex- 
ample, the flooding of roadways and the land 
around farm buildings can cause great in- 
convenience. Properly placed waterways, 
roadways, and buildings can prevent this. 

Disposal of' water by di^harge on to 
hushland is the first choice, with a prefer- 
ence for stony, swampy or otherwise un- 
nsable land (Fig. i). If waterways have 
tb be constructs their relation to future 
possible plantings needs some thought. The 
position of the ipadways and waterways 
iveeded for, ssQt this year’s planting, should 
be settled until their «• effect on later 
development is; Ttesonably dear. 
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Fif. 3. — An Efftctive 
Diversion Drain above 
Hr. C. P. Le Mesurier*s 
Orchard at Somersby. 



The position of windbreaks and the space 
to be occupied by them comes into planning 
before planting. Citrus trees need at least 
30 feet spacing from windbreaks. The usual 
situation for windbreaks is adjacent to road- 
ways, waterways and boundary fences. 

Water Di^otaL 

Water disposal, to the orchardist, means 
taking away a concentration of water from 
orchard areas and conveying it safely down- 
hill until it reaches a well-covered, stable, 
natural watercourse or creek. What may 
seejn to be a “back-to-front*’ presentation 
— discussing the problems of water disposal 
before those of contour planting— is 
intended to emphasise the importance of 
the foundation work of water disposal. 

Heavy storm rains can be expected on the 
Central Coast. Large amounts of water will 
run off the orchard area, even if it is pro- 
tected by well-designed, graded drainage 
banks. 


At the discharge end of the drainage 
banks the steady flow along the banks 
changes to more speedy movement downhill. 
Each drainage bank adds its quota, until 
there is a heavy concentration of fast-mov- 
ing water, running downhill and capable of 
cutting out a new g^ully. This damage can 
be prevented if, with certain precautions, 
it is discharged on a surface protected with 
vegetation — well-covered bushland, a stable 
natural watercourse, or a properly designed 
and constructed grassed waterway. Run- 
off occurs on square plantings too, where 
gullies on headlands are often seen (Fig. 
2 ). 

We canitot afford to lose interest when 
water from drainage banks leaves the culti- 
vated area. Some hastily contour-planted 
orchard areas have not been properly pro- 
tected by safe disposal of drained-off water ; 
headlands have been washed out and fresh 
erosion started. There are opportunities for 


Fig. of Logs 

ftnd Soil puchod oW 
by « BuHdoxor. ihowing 
tn Opening cut through 
for Witer Ditpoitl. 
Mr. J. Challit* property 
at Somersby. 
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improved water disposal on square-planted 
Orchards too, waterways taking the place of 
troublesome drains. 

A commonsense principle of run-off con- 
trol is to start at the top of the slope. 


RrmC from Higlmr Levdt Most Not Roach 
tte Orchard. 

If water, running off from higher land, 
could flow into the orchard, the first line of 
defence is a diversion drain above the 
orchard. (Fig. 3.) Most coastal citrus 
growers attend to this drainage, often in 
bushland, immediately above the orchard. 
Some erosion has been seen, but bush plants 
usually take care of the surface of the drain. 
On some sites these drains could be con- 
structed less laboriously and more economi- 
cally on the edge ot the clearing, the capacity 
of the drain being increased by moving the 
soil downhill to form a bank below it. This 
may seem obvious but is not always done. 
Grassing the surface protects it against 
washing out. Many of these drains are 
across the slope and not on steep grades. 
T ne, capacity of protective drains above the 
orchard should provide generously for the 
run-off likely to reach it from the land 
above. ; . 


Why Destroy the Cover in Natural 
Waterconrses? 

Small natural watercourses^ weli^bvered 
with* trees and undergrowth can often enter 
usefully and cheaply into water disposal 
schemes. The native trees in them too, can 
sometimes provide a windbreak. Bulldozers 
clearing land on the coastal highlands have 
cleared out some of them and filled some 
others with logs pushed off from the ar^ 
to be planted. The fierce fire which follows 
destroys the cover in the watercourse. The 
climate does favour rapid regeneration of 
native plants but some damage has been 
done. An unstable gully with an easily 
eroded surface is not suitable for water 
disposal* 


If the clearing ends at a steep slope into 
a natural watercourse, water disposal is not 
difficult. A bare cleared watercourse which 


is eroding can often be protected and used 
by reforming it into a flat-bottomed, wide, 
gnumed wa^ermy, taking precauttotis to 
divert stom-watet until the grass is 


•9mm 


Water Diipoial m te BusUand. 

Many orchard blocks can be designed to 
discharge water from banks into the bush on 
either side. Some care to spread the water 
may be necessary, and particular care is 
needed to get it away from the cultivated 
hekdiand. The graded bank, crossing the 
headland at its discharge end should be 
substantial and wide for easy crossing by 
vehicles and implements which must cross it 
in moving from row to row. 

Clearing methods on headlands have set 
traps for the unwary. Trees are often 
pushed off with bulldozers into the bush ad- 
joining headlands ; heaps of surface soil are 
pushed off with them — a deplorable practice. 
(Fig. 4.) An experience which came to the 
writer's notice may serve to illustrate a 
danger. The construction of graded drain- 
age banks and outlets to the bush was pro- 
ceeding on the first graded bank project on 
a Central Coast orchard. Before outlets 
could be completed, 28 inches of rain fell 
in five days. The heaps of soil and logs 
stopped water discharged from' running into 
the bush and it concentrated on the head- 
land. The gully which resulted did not dis- 
courage interested growers because they 
recognised the cause. 

Water DitponI on Grass Paddocks. 

. A Well-covered ^rass paddock oh the coast 
is Usually a safe disposal area: ' If the slope 
is very steep or the cover becomes thinned 
from any cause it may become unstable. 
Water can be spread by ‘‘staggering” the 
banks. 

Grassed Waterways Take Water Downhill 
Safely. 

< A grassed waterway is merely a surface 
drain for running water downhill but it is 
a drain with special features. When other 
methods of disposal previously mentioned 
are not available it can be confidently recom- 
mended. It is successful when it is well- 
designed, well-constructed and well-grassed. 
Fortunately all this is simple; few orchards 
are of sufficient area to need large water- 
wjiys. 

The subdivision of land often adds greatly 
to the difficulties of water disposal on in- 
dividual properties. It is generally known 
the diversion of water from its natural 
c^p^e on to a neighbourV# property may 
give him cause for legal action- It is often 
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AGRICULTURAL LIME 

iR gMng Pasture top - dressing 

BIGGER PROFITS Vegetables and fodder crops 
GREATER YIELDS Orchards and home gardens 



LIMING has many advantages 

if Sweetens scid or tour soils if bettor results from fertilizers 
if helps clovers build nitrogen builds soil fertility 
if helps formation of humus ^ improves soil texture end dralnige 
Write to-day for free descrfpt/ve booklet 


-•SOUTHERN 
Gives you 

High quality finely ground 
Convenient psper begs 
Lime spreading service 
Low prices 

Efficient friendly service 


Carbonate of Lime BERRI M A 

Avtilable in begs or in bulk or spresd 
direct on your farm by ** SOUTHERN ’* 
Lime Spreaders. Two grades — ** Agricul- 
tural ** and '* Fine *' for special stock and 
poultry food requirements^ etc. Does not 
••burn” crops or grasses. •• SOUTHERN ” 
Limectn be applied st any time — safely. 


Get Full Particulars To-day from i 


Southern Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrima 47 


BERRIMA P.O. Box 9. Moss Vale 


The New 
- Roller Spray 
Plant 


With a pressure oClSt lb. per equere inch, it . |e th* nqbet efficient spray 
ever made. The i inch diameter hose Is very eesy to f^andle and 
coll without kinking. 

Can ba tuppllad to fit althnr staal drum or wooden cask. 


Write today for full pofdcufan ' 


Specially designed for 
Vegetable Growers and 
Orchardists . . . 

Intensive study by our oxperts 
hat resulted in the produc. 
tion of this oxceptional spray. 
Cxtremaly light and portabla, 
it is easily handled on stoop 
slopes. You can wheel It 
where you want it. Labour 
and fatigue are minimised 
because e large area may 
ba worked from each peel* 
tion tn which the plant is 
placed. 


Telegrams: 
Virtue,'* Sydney 


, 'trSr- MOf FAT VIRTUE- tTD. 

Mmnufactitrert, Engineertt Machinery Merchants 

iSpMm Rood, Rosebery; Megeiren Street. Uemere«'N.S.W. Moffbt-VIttue (QMdp Rty. Ltd. 


need, noeebery, ie.s.vv. megeiian acreet* Liemoro, r«.o.vv. noirav-Tircwa ■'t 

tff WIcfchorti Street. Orlebenet Piargeret Street, ToowoembaF and at Longreach, Q*ld. 
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P^***"*"*" of f'wHopper 

for the control of grasshoppers. Its use one of the most powerful intealcldet yet known 
lining ••G.n.mex.ne- «„ be uied ,n p^fd^cIclL «»•“* - 

o^^u^Te «"*.«leld.l du« tor ,„ the preperttlon 

weevlh, ante, and animal flea., t^ and^ Itee*!^ cricketi, grain and hid* 

A fflultl-purpoie *'Gammexane’’>O.O.T. dutt It alio , . 

cultural peitt under trade mark “Peeprur JG. ^ f®*’ *»*• control of hortl- 


WItUAM COOPER A ^ 

!L5M?^L0A8LE plant d§imTECTION PBOBuT? 
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necessary to convey run-oif water downhill 
along a boundary fence for some distance. 
A grassed waterway will overcome this 
difficulty. 

Some orchard contour plantings, particu- 
larly on larger areas, must be designed to 
dispose of water through the cultivated 
area. This can be done safely with a good 
waterway. 

Reformed gullies as waterways have been 
mentioned previously. Natural drainage 
depressions are good waterway sites if they 
are not gullied and they are usually in 
good order on newly cleared land. 

If a waterway is at right angles to the 
contour it can receive water from orchard 
blocks on both sides of it. 


waterway site if necessary. This method 
represents an ideal which is rarely achieved 
on the coast. 

2. When there is to be no inter-planting 
of vegetables and passionfruit, but tree 
planting is desired at short notice, define the 
planting design (positions of rows of trees), 
plant the trees and at the same time plant 
an all-over cover crop, taking proper care 
in its establishment. Either hand hoe around 
the trees in their first year or cultivate a 
narrow strip on each side of the trees. 

Proceed immediately to construct and 
plant waterways, diverting run-off which is 
likely to reach them. When the waterways 
are well grassed but not before, construct 
graded banks. This procedure applies when 
banks are to be constructed between tree 
rows. 





Fig. 5>->Gnided 
Drainage Banks which 
Discharge Temporarily 
into an old Erosion ‘ 
Gully (left centre of 
picture) until the 
Waterway (right centre) 
is well Grassed. 

Mr. A. Talland’s 
property at Peat’s 
Ridge. 


Guard the Newly-conitracted Waterway WhOe 
the Grail is Growing. 

A new gully on a headland or a washed- 
out waterway is not a pleasant sight. The 
fruitgrower must forgive what may seem to 
be tiresome persistence on the part of exten- 
sion officers when they urge care in water 
disposal. Without this care a contour- 
planted project is unsound. The biggest 
loser is the owner of the property. 

Safeguards arainst the washing out of 
waterways (see Fig. 5) are: — 

I. Select sites for waterways while the 
cleared area is in the rough. If it has been 
cultivated, plant a cover crop. Construct 
and plant grass on the waterways, leaving 
the designingpOl tree plantings and construe- 
^on of dminage banks until the waterways 
Divert run-off from the 


3. When immediate, intensive use of the 
land is desired — citrus trees, passionfruit 
and/or vegetables — ^the safest procedure is: 

(a) Design tree row positions. 

(&) Construct banks. 

(r) Construct training banks on each side 
of the waterway. These are temporary 
banked drains into which graded banks dis- 
charge. They may suffer some washing out 
if storm rains occur, but the permanent 
waterway will be protected. 

(d) Construct and plant the waterways. 

(e) Plant citrus trees and any other 
inter-crop. 

(/) When the waterway is grassed, con- 
struct discharge ends of graded banks abro^s 
the training bank into the waterway. 

{To be continued.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WATERING OF BANANAS 

To Overcome a Major Hazard to Efficient Production, 

{Concluded from page 92). 

H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A., Special Fruit Officer (Tropical) and 
J. G. Jeater, H.D.A., Fruit Officer. 

ALMOST every year dnriiig the late winter, spring and early sammer, most banana 
plantationt in diis State suffer from lack of soil mobture, with consequent ill-effects on 
ultimate yields. 

Most banana areas, however, are well supplied with fresh water streams and 
springs which need only storage development to oaable supplementary watering to be 
carri^ out as required. 

It is the purpose of thu article, which commenced last month, to describe tiiis 
method of irrigation. 


Water Storage. 

Usually dams, wells, weirs, etc., are con- 
structed to supplement the normal flow of 
the supply, so that extra pumping hours 
may be obtained. When such work is 
undertaken the supply hole capacity plus the 
normal rate of flow should be capable of 
keeping the pump working for the required 
time of irrigation. If 5 acres are to be 
watered with an acre inch with a pump 
delivering 2,000 gallons an hour, that can 
be done by pumping for 5 days for r i hours 
a day. If the normal flow of water is 1,000 
gallons an hour then water storage at the 
pumping point is required. This would need 
to be a minimum capacity of 11,000 gallons 
to keep the plant in operation for the re- 
quired time each day. 

The type of construction for storage can 
only be determined after careful selection 
of site, consideration being given to soil 
characteristics and water holding power and 
normal and abnormal rates of flow of the 
stream, but several points to be remembered 
are: — 

(1) Holding walls to be strong and 
watertight. 

(2) All surfaces liable to erosion by nor- 
mal surplus overflow or flood conditions, 
such as spilliyays, to be protected by con- 
creting or grassing. 

(3) In the case of springs the natural 
flow; of water through the storage well when 
not pumping should be encouraged. 

(4) Whenever possible build a flushing 
gate at .the well base to allow for; cleaning 
01ft TOd repair wbfkl 

(5) Wh^ siiitinf IS liable to otcat, pro- 
life silt pllS Before the tnl^ to the dam. 


On all matters relative to conservation of 
water excellent detailed advice is available 
to plantation owners from officers of the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission of New South Wales, and their ser- 
vices can be invaluable to anyone intending 
to instal irrigation. The Farm Water Sup- 
plies Act, administered by the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission, pro- 
vides for developing farm water supplies 
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or individual farm water. A bulletin on this 
subject, entitled “More Water,’* is available 
from the Commission. 

Reiicalation and Dittribntion of Water. 

The reticulation and distribution of water 
from the main pipe line throughout a planta- 
tion presents many difficulties owing to the 



habit of growth of the banana and the prac- 
tice of planting on the square systeiti as is 
usually adopted tx>-day. The steepness of 
the slopes and the rough, often boulder- 
strewn ground surface of the areas planted 
^dQ not .allow of oifthodox methods of Water 
application. Nevertheless modification of 
pre^t iacceptedn irrigation ^ systems using 
sprinklers can be inade to suit each layout 
and water applied" ^tisficfbrily; ^ " 


To determine suitable methods of apply- 
ing water to banana plantations, trials of 
various layouts and sprinklers have been 
made at the Duranbah Experiment Plot,. 
Tweed River, and are still being carried on 
at that locality. Valuable experience has 
been gained and the results so far are en-^ 
couraging. Although further work has still 
to be undertaken, the progress made has 
indicated certain points of interest. 

(1) There appears to be little or no ad- 
vantage in having the sprinklers above the 
plants ; in fact the extra cost of installation,, 
difficulty of attending to sprinkler heads, 
impracticability of the method with tall 
varieties, uneven distribution on windy days 
far outweigh the better spread overhead 
sprinklers can give. 

(2) A sprinkler head should have the 
following characteristics : — 

(a) A large enough orifice or orifices 
to reduce trouble from blockages 
to a minimum. 

(b) Be able to give reasonable spread 
at low pressures. 

.(c) “Break” the water into fairly large 
globules to reduce wind drift. 

(d) Wide “spread” to reduce piping^ 
installations or movement of lines 
to a minimum. 

(e) Apply water at the rate of to i 
acre inch per hour. 

(/) Sturdiness and none, or very few 
wearing parts. 

(3) In rough or rocky plantations pprt- 
able irrigation pipe lengths are too easily 
damaged and not convenient to move, al- 
though cost of installation of this method is 
the cheapest. 

(4) Permanent reticulation pipe lines, iti 
spite of extra initial outlay, are at present 
functioning most satisfactorily. The labour- 
costs saved over that expended on moving 
portable lines will soon cover the initial 
outlay. Also the wear and depreciation of 
permanent water piping are much less <;hajx 
with temporary or portable irrigation pipp- 
ing (see Figs. 8 and 9). 

(5) Lateral reticulation lines should fol- 
low, if possible, the contour of the plantar- 
tipn. Varying levels create uneven rates 
"flow from the sprinklers along the lin^:. 
This cin be corrected by controlling cocl& 
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at each sprinkler. When planting for irri- 
gation the planting should be done on the 
contour. 

(6) Plastic hose is outlasting rubber hose 
of similar value under severe field trials, and 
is much lighter to handle. Layouts involv- 
ing permanent lateral pipe lines with port- 
able hose leads are of moderate cost and 
reduce moving time to a minimum (see 
Figs. 9, 10. and I 2 ). 

(7) Gascocks in all sizes up to 2 inches 
are satisfactory as water cocks and cheaper 
than gate valves. 
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the rate of inch per hour. This lower 
rate of application is also suitable for red 
volcanic loams and is favoured. Such a rate 
of application allows for more coverage per 
pumping unit and ensures a thorough and 
slow penetration. 

Uteful Formub. 

The formula for calculating the number 
of hours it is necessary to operate a sprink- 
ler in each position in order to apply water 
at the rate of i acre inch is : — 



f. 


Fig. 9. — One of a Battery 
of Twelve Sprinklers 
connected to a 
Permanent Line by 30- 
feet Hose Lengths. 






Water Application and Requirements. 

The sloping sites on which bananas are 
planted usually have excellent surface and 
sub-surface soil drainage and some dangers 
of overwatering associated with flat land 
do not occur. 

Nevertheless precautions should be taken 
that rates of application and quantities ap- 
plied have no detrimental effect on the pre- 
, scut , and future condition of the soil 
: Rate of application should be such that 
the ^ toot zone is wetted, but that no run-off 
IS; likely to occur, while leaching should be 
guarded against to prevent the wastage of 
water and available plant foods. Do not 
water to cause surface washing. 

The weUrdrained red volcanic loams and 
•soils of similar nature readily take water 
at ^ inch to i inch per hour. For heavier 
tighter soils and forest land apply at 


H = Hours required in each position 
to apply water at the rate of one 
acre inch. 

N = Number of sprinkler positions for 
each tap. 

A = Total area in square feet covered 
from all the sprinkler positiqns for 
each tap in a pipeline. 

R = Rate of discharge in gallons per 
hour per sprinkler. 

As an example: — 

Suppose that the area total served by six 
-Sprinkler positions for each tw in a pipe- 
line, is 48 feet X 72 feet = 3,450 square feet, 
.pul that the rate of discharge per sprinkler 
is 3 gallons per minute. 

In this example :-r- . , - , ' 

A==3456 sqaaie^fe«. . 
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THE “A.S.L.” 

SHOW EXHIBIT 

The latest “A.S.L.” Irriga- 
tion Plants with NEW 
Features Superior to all 
existing equipment 


K.L PUMPS, FIRE-FIGHTING 
and JETTING UNITS, DIESEL 
ENGINES, MONO PUMPS, and 
LENIX ELECTRIC HOISTS 


ALFRED SNASHALL Pty. Ltd. 

500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY PHONE M 2096 



GAMMAWASH 

•applied in concentrated form 
1 pint jars at 9/- (Plus postage 
l/6d.) 


Your Dog? 

Whether he’s a worker or a member of the 
household, he is only at his best when he is in 
perfect health. 

The presence of external parasites — fleas, lice 
or ticks or unsightly mange on a dog, adds neither 
to his popularity nor to his efliciency as a worker. 

GAMMAWASH, the new ‘^Gammexane** 

(an LC.L Product) emulsion wash, cures Sarcopdc 
Mange (the most common form), and keeps dogs 
free of external parasites. Simple and safe to use. 

If you cannot obtain supplies locally, write to: 

GHA^ZGOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 
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'' Tickle it with a hoe and it laughs wUh 
a harvest."' 

That is what was once written about farming 
in Australia. While all the good earth of 
Australia is bountiful, only those farmers who 
keep abreast of the times and use modern 
methods get the best possible return. 

Days of haphazard farming are over • . . 
it’s the day for the Fordson “Major.” — 

See your Fordson Dealer/ 


Sole NSW Di'-tribufora; 

MOTOR TRACTORS 
PTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle Street. Ultimo. Sydney 

Phone: Telegrams; 

MA927 “ Sellmotors,” Sydney 


fords oi^ 
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N 5= 6 sprinkler positions. 

R = 3 X 6o=^ 1 8 o gallons per hour per 
sprinkler. 

Applying the formula H to find 

the time in hours necessary to apply water 



Fif. 10.-- 'Permanent Pipelines with Sprinklers at Ground Level. 


at the rate of i acre inch in each sprinkler 
position — 

We find— 


H== 


3456 

2 X 6 X 180 


hours 


_ 3456 

2,160 

=1.6 hours 

~-“i hour 36 minutes. 


industry enters a further stage in its de- 
velopment. The days when suitable vicginii 
land was common have passed, but by sup- 
plementing the natural rainfall when neces- 
sary, to maintain a suitable soil moisture 
condition, regular yields as good as those 
obtained from the best virgin scrub land 
may be anticipated from what is now con- 
sidered second-class land. 

Yields of 300 to 400 cases per acre each 
year require more intense methods, which 
in turn reduce the acreage one man is able 
to tend. When high yields can be sustained 
one man will be fully occupied with 3j4 to 
4 acres of bananas. 



Fig. II. — Simple Sprinkler Holder for use wieh FUexibCs Nosae. 


Irrigation — New Stage in the Development 
of the Industry. 

With the judicious use of irrigation and 
its consequent beneficial results the banana 


When the season is good, plan, construct: 
and instal your supplementary watering^ 
system so that it will be ready for the dry 
spells that inevitably come. 


Curing of tobacco in the Texas and Ashford 
districts is now in full progress, reports the Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture. A departmental crop specialist who 
recently visited these areas observed that the crops 
were yielding well and the leaf, especially at 
Ashford, appeared to be of good quality. 


A slight loss had been incurrecF through moulilt. 
and in a few isolated crops by a late attack By/ 
hcliothis caterpillar. Indications were that a yirfS? 
of about ton to the acre should be realisedl 
throughout the New South Wales crops. 


Certified bean seed may be in short supply next 
season. Many of the sowings on the South Coast 
have been made rather late, although some crops 
show promise of heavy yields of seed. 


A small area of the Department'^s new Bcfn 
“Windsor Longpod” has passed its first inspectioin 
satisfactorily.— Division of Plant iNDUSimr. 


Pan# m 
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APIARY NOTES 



NEWCOMERS TO BEEKEEPING 


Need Experience to 
Become Efficient. 

\^^ A. Goodacre, IVincipal Livestock 
Officer (Bees). 

DURING a season of heavy honey production, 
such as that now nearly ended, it is usually 
found that many pepple became interested in 
taking up beekeeping. They do so as the 
result of observing local apiarists, or migra- 
tory beefarmers temporarily established in 
their district extracting honey in large quan- 
tities and experiencing little difficulty as far 
as apiary management is concerned. Such 
seasons, however, are unusual, and to suc- 
ceed in the industry newcomers must learn to 
manage their apiaries under average conditions. 

Actually a progressive season such as 
that now concluding is a good time to com- 
mence in beekeeping, for little trouble is 
experienced in establishing nuclei or full 
colonies of bees. In such a year excellent 
combs could be readily built up from full 
sheets of comb-foundation for extended 
accommodation when nuclei colonies were 
transferred to full-sized hives; also for re- 
placing cull combs in any nondescript hives 
; which may have been purchased for a 
beginning in beekeeping. Bees will not 
build combs readily unless a honey flow is 
in evidence. 

Continned Succem Demands Efficient 
Management 

The continued success of these newcom- 
ers, however, will depend on the interest 
and study they put into their work during 
the next season or two, when conditions 
are not likely to be so favourable. It is a 
fact that practically all of the important 
honey trees flowered and secreted nectar 
freely 'during this 1948-49 season, and, as 
a rule, the majority of these species 



Inspecting Quiet Bees in a Small Apiary. 


only flower once every second or third year. 
As a result, there will certainly be some 
wide breaks between honey flows during the 
next season or two — particularly for young 
beekeepers who have not reached the stage 
where migratory work can be attempted. 

Even experienced and well-equipped 
migratory men do not expect to produce 
heavy crops of honey next season from 
spring onward. They will most likely ex- 
ploit new country where different species 
of flora occur to those which flowered this 
Season. Maybe the Snowy River and the 
Mallee country, which attracted such apiar- 
ists when similar conditions prevailed a 
few years ago, will again receive attention. 

These new beekeepers will need sound 
advice if they are to become efficient apiar- 
ists. If they have started on a good foun- 
dation earlier this seasoi^, by establishing 
the bees in sound, properiy-construct^d 
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hives with well-built combs, and have at- 
tended to this equipment, they have made 
a good start towards the future success of 
the venture. 

Temperamental Bees are a Source of Trouble. 

Another very important matter which 
must be given attention by the newcomer 
is the breeding of bees, particularly in 
respect to securing a good strain of Italian 
stock which can be handled in comfort. 

It is practically impossible for the young 
beekeeper to maintain interest in the work- 
ing of nondescript strains of bees, particu- 
larly if they are temperamental, which is 
more likely to be the case than amongst 
well-bred Italian bees. It is possible to con- 
trol the latter with a minimum of smoke, 
and examination right down to the brood 
nest, which is essential, can be carried out 
in comfort. On the other hand, we so often 



Preparing Hive Material for Extending Operations, 


find that the young beekeeper with tem- 
peramental bees, for obvious reasons, 
neglects this important section of the hive 
and depends on what can be observed from 
a hurried inspection of the top storey — 
which is not sufficient. 

RuHittten fkt Irritable Cobukt. 

Very few beefarmers operating on a 
commercial basi^will put up with even one 


temperamental colony in the apiary. Such 
stock is marked for early re-queening with 
a young queen from a docile strain of bees. 
This is the obvious way to overcome the 
trouble, for when the worker progeny of 
a docile queen fully replaces the savage, 
ones, which is only a matter of about seven 
to eight weeks under active seasonal work- 
ing conditions, peace again prevails. 

Apart from making the work difficult and 
the young beekeeper unhappy in his work, 
the keeping of irritable bees in the apiary 
is often responsible for trouble in other 
directions and affects the good name of 
bees amongst the neighbours and general 
public. Large numbers of hives of bees 
are kept in towns and villages and when 
they are properly cared for no trouble is 
likely to arise. However, where tempera- 
mental bees are kept, neighbours and public 
may be disturbed, and the beekeeper must 
avoid th's at all costs. The introduction 
of a new queen is the remedy and is by 
no means a difficult job, nor is it costly. 
Untested Italian queen bees which are quite 
satisfactory may be purchased from well- 
known bee-breeding apiaries at 8s. 6d. each. 
Valuable Departmental Literature Available. 

To become conversant with modern 
methods of control and management of bees,, 
all young beekeepers should procure a copy 
of the Department’s book entitled “Bees 
and Honey,” price 2s. gd. postage paid.. 
Maybe the beginner will also receive advice 
from friendly beekeepers anxious to give 
helpful guidance, and a good deal of this* 
may prove to be sound, but it is a good 
plan to check up with “Bees and Honey.’* 
The book describes in detail the best hive 
material to use, and how to employ it, and 
where it is necessary to make home-made 
hives during these times of shortages of 
supplies from the factory, “Bees and 
Honey” gives the correct measurements 
together with illustrations to assist in this 
direction. 

Conditioning Colonies for Winter. 

The newcomers to apiculture will shortfy 
have to face their first experience of win- 
tering bees. Fortunately this should not 
jprove difficult following such a bountiful 
honey season. The colonies should have 
ample supplies of honey stores to see them 
through. In those instances where nuclei 
colonies have been procured so late that 
they did not have a chance to gather 

13S 
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.sufficient supplies, needy ones can be 
supplied with full combs from other well- 
shKked hives. 

There is yet time for some further pro- 
Sfress in building up the good population 
of young bees so desirable for success in 
getting the bees through until favourable 
spring conditions prevail. Climatic condi- 
tions are usually mild enough during April 
and for a w’eek or two in May for brood- 
xearing to be well maintained in the hives. 

Kttnral Pollen Supply b Most Important 

The availability of supplies of pollen 
from the fields is very important in induc- 
ing the colonies to be progressive in brood- 
rearing. Where there is a shortage of this 
aiatural nitrogenous food, it will be advis- 
able to move the bees to a place where 
pollen is obtainable. 

Special significance is attached to pollen 
supplies during the late autumn in country 
^here bees have been working a late flow 
from inland Yellow Box or coastal Grey 
Irbnbark. Bees suffered severely during 
the late summer flow from Yellow Box 
t>ecause of the acute shortage of pollen. 
The result was a weakening of the colony 
strength and a lowering of the bees* vitality 
generally. Hence a good supply of natural 
pollen is necessary late this season to allow 
a complete replacement of old bees for 
successful wintering. 
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Those beekeepers with facilities to trans* 
port hives of bees have moved on to spe- 
cial wintering country. Coastal areas where 
Bloodwood {Eucalyptus corymbosa) has 



Sketch of Corner Joint Recommended for the 
Home-mede Hive. 

The hive is 0} inches in depth and |'inch timber is 
used in its construction. 

been flowering, and along the South Coast 
where the Spotted Gum {E, maculata) is 
well budded for winter flowering, have 
proved attractive to the migrator. 


Breaches of Farm Produce Agents Act. 

Depaitmeutal Prosacutioiitt 


^Prosecutions launched recently by my Depart- 
Rnent against two agents operating at the City 
Markets for breaches of the Farm Produce Agents 
Act were successful, and in both instances the 
defendants were convicted and fined by the Court,” 
said the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A,) to-day. 

'Tn the first case proceedings were taken against 
an agent company for rendering a false return 
1» a grower in respect of a consignment of 
bananas,” said Mr. Graham. '‘The facts in this 
<ase are that the agent company rendered a false 
account to the grower in that at the time the 
account was rendered the fruit had not been sold. 
Proce^ngs wer« also taken against this company 
for failing t^ ‘keep a consignments received and 
4kecpunts sal^s, bpok. A fine of i2o was imposed 
. respect of first charge and iia in respect 
.the second charge. 

Pmir* 136 


“The facts in the second case are that the agent 
received a consignment of cabbages from a grower 
in the country,” added Mr. Graham. “His return 
to the grower did not show details of the quan- 
tities of cabbages sold at different prices and, 
secondly, he did not enter these details at the 
time of sale in the cash sales book required to be 
kept by him. On each charge the agent was fined 

is. 

“These two cases will serve as a warning to 
agents of the necessity for conforming with the 
regulations under the Farm Produce Agents Act. 
particularly in regard to the keeping of dockets/* 
added Mr. Graham. 

“Growers can rest assured that my department 
will continue to supervise the operation of the 
docket system to see that it is rigidly adhered to,” 
concluded the Minister. “Where any irregularities 
come under the notice of Departmehtar officers, 
legal proceedings will be instLuted immediately.’* 
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Farmers . . . Order Your Autumn Farm Seeds Now 

PLANT EGGINS^ ^‘SURECROP^^ SEEDS 

For Bigger and Better Crops 


AUTUMN PLANTING GRASS SEED— 
Cocksfoot, Akaroa N Z. certified ; Perennial Rye, 
N.Z. certified ; Italian Rye, N. Z. certified ; 
Short Rotation Rye H I, N. Z. certified ; 
Winunera Rye 

CLOVERS — Red Clover, N.Z. Cow Grass; 
White Clover, N. Z. certified ; Subterranean 
Clover, Mt. Barker mid-season certified; Sub- 
terranean Clover, Earlistrain. 

L t/CEJRATE— Hunter River Broadleaf. 


SEED OATS — Algerian, Fulghum, Belar, Sun- 
rise, Mulga, White Tartarian, Buddah, 

BARLEY — Cape and Skinless. 

SWEDE Tt/RN/P— Champion Purple Top, 
English grown and Australian grown. 

PEAS — N.Z. grown Greenfeast, N.Z. grown 
Gems, N.Z. grown Stratagem, N.Z. grown 
Richard Seddon. 

LEG l/MES—Grey Field Peas, Dim Field Peas, 
Golden Tares, etc. 


Send your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen — Successors to Foster & Sons — Est 1880 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Eox 3, King Street P.O., Sydney Phone : MA 2623, MA 5769 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C.O) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Hgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most EfRcient So/I Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised »IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT C 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE* 
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Active Ingredient 40% P.P.I., D.D.T. 


Manufactured by 



Originators of 


D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 


r. 


r 



(1) WETTING 

(2) SPREADING 

(3) STICKING 


THUS ENSURING THE BEST PLANT COYERACE 


These qualities are found in EVERY GUESAROL product 


THERE IS A GUESAROL SPRAY fOR EVERY TYPE OF CROP 


For Easy to Wet Crops For General Horticulture For Hard to Wet Crops 
Order GUESAROL FS 40 Order GUESAROL GH 40 Order GUESAROL BW 40 
i Yellow Label I I Green Label > ( Blue Label ) 


AND irs READY FOR USE Packed in 51b. and 281b. Packets 

Submit your Spraying Problems to 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

Sole Distributors for Australia 
15 PHILLIP street/ SYDNEY 
Agents ia Fruit Crowirig Districts 
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PLANT DISEASES 

BLACK SPOT OF CITRUS 

Recommendations for Control on the Central Coast of New South Wales. 

Mr. T. B. KIELY, Plant Pathologist, who hat spent several years stndying Black Spot 
of cttms in the Gosford district has developed a series of spray programmes each of 
which has been designed to suit a particniar stage of growA or other condition of a 
tree to be treated. 

The following opinions, which are based on experimental evidence, have been 
expressed by Mr. Kiely. 

By far the most serious citrus fruit Epidemics are likely to occur from early 
disease with which the Central Coast October to the end of December. When the 
orchardist must contend, is Black Spot. All disease commences to develop on the fruit 
commercial varieties are affected to a greater in unsprayed orchards, growers with affec- 
or lesser extent; however, the most serious ted trees usually attempt to harvest the 
losses are with main crop Valencia fruit, greater part of their crop. This creates panic 
Under epidemic conditions the entire crop conditions on the wholesale fruit markets, 
of maturing fruit in an orchard may be rendering slightly affected fruit unsaleable, 

. affected and rendered largely unsaleable, and greatly depressing the price even of 
Even in years when the effects of the disease choice, sound Valencias. With unsprayed 
are less severe, up to 50 per cent, of the trees, growers tend to harvest the slightly 
mature fruit may develop Black Spot, spotted fruit first, resulting in lower returns 

Apart from the actual economic loss occa- for their fruit than they would otherwise 
sioned by the development of Black Spot on have received had they picked for size rather 
mature fruit on unsprayed Valencia trees, than l^lack Spot affected fruit. The appar- 
the disease has several other undesirable ent advantage of “picking for spot,” 
' features. namely the removal of diseased fruit from 
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the tree, is more than offset, as the remain- 
ing sound fruit on the trees has developed a 
large percentage of Black Spots from latent 
infections by the time the next picking has 
been carried out. Expenditure on manures 
and fertilisers to guarantee good crops often 
Appears and usually is uneconomic to the 
grower, as the increased jproduction is 
usually affected with Black Spot. 

Tlie adoption of preventive measures 
against this disease is an excellent form of 
insurance, as the disease is usually serious 
three years out of four on the Central Coast. 
Sprayed fruit may be allowed to remain on 
the trees until stability develops in the 
wholesale fruit market after the end of 
December. Better returns are thus assured 
and small-sized fruit may be allowed to in- 
crease in size without fear of Black Spot de- 
velopment, thus assuring an increase in yield 
due to the adoption of the spray programme 
alone. Further, an increase in fertilising 
means extra returns from disease-free 
fruit. Hence it is apparent that the control 
of this diease gives a greatly increased 
stability to this industry. 

Factors Inflnencing Control Measures. 

The problem of controlling Black Spot is 
somewhat different in old than in young 
Valencia trees. This is partly due to the 
greater vigour of young trees enabling them 
generally to withstand the application of 
stronger Bordeaux sprays than is possible on 
old trees. The disease itself, too, is more 
easily controlled on young trees. For this 
reason, several programmes are recom- 
mended for the control of Black Spot, the 
choice depending on the age of the trees, 
their vigour, and, of course, the final result 
obtained in controlling the disease. 

The time of harvest and the locality where 
the fruit is to be marketed are also most 
important considerations. If fruit is required 
for the export market, or is to be sent into 
tropical areas, or if fruit is intended to be 
kept on the trees until late in the season, 
then only those programmes giving complete 
protection to the young fruit during the 
period that it is susceptible to infection, 
should be followed. 

Sprays for Touug Trees. 

For young trees up to ten years of age 
affected with Spot, a petal-fall Bor- 

deaux mixture ipray application of 4-4-80 
strength, follovred six to eight weeks later 

t3s 


by a second Bordeaux mixture application 
of 2-2-80 strength is recommended. The 
initial spray should contain i gallon of 
white spraying oil to each 80 gallons of 
fungicide, . to function as a sticker. The 
second Bordeaux mixture application should 
be combined with white spraying oil at 
scaliddal strength to combat any tendency 
for an increase in White Wax Scale insect 
populations* due to Bordeaux mixture 
sprays. The actual time of application of 
the second combination spray will be deter- 
mined by the most opportune date to secure 
a maximum kill of the larvae of White Wax 
Scale in the trees to be sprayed. Experience 
indicates that this will generally be six to 
eight weeks after the date of application 
of the petal-fall spray. The second scali- 
cidal white spraying oil application will also 
contribute to an improved control of the 
disease. 

Sprays for Older Trees. 

Where Black Spot is to be controlled in 
older Valencia orange trees, a greater num- 
ber of weak Bordeaux mixture spray appli- 
cations may be necessary. For trees up to 
twenty years old, in a reasonable state of 
vigour, it is recommended that Bordeaux 
mixture sprays of 2-2-80 strength be applied 
at petal-fall, and again six and twelve weeks 
after that date. In this three-spray pro- 
gramme, white spraying oil should be used 
at ^^sticker” strength in the first and third 
sprays and at scalicidal strength in the 
second spray application. 

With old Valencia orange trees, where the 
disease may be difficult to control, a pro- 
gramme consisting of four weak Bordeaux 
mixture spray applications may become 
necessary. It is recommended that these 
spray applications should be made at inter- 
vals of five weeks, the first spray applica- 
tion being made at petal-fall. Generally, 
these sprays should consist of Bordeaux 
mixture ij4-ij4-8o strength; however, with 
old trees in a very good state of vigour, a 
modification of tnis recommendation may 
be worthwhile, .resulting in excellent control 
of the disease by increasing the strength of 
each of these four spray applications to 
2-2-80. 

*The Chief Entomologitt recommends the use of a white 
spraying oil emulsion gt the rate of x in 40, to be applied when 
the ma)ority of the larval scales have emerged from Mneatfa the 
parent scales. Under Central Coast conditions this will usually 
he about mid*December. A second white spraying on aimlica- 
tion should be made during February under these conditioni 
where Red Scale, Purple Scale or Rust Mi^e infestations ate 
likely to be setious. 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Services Series No. 5 


INVESTMENT 

FACIIITIES 



The Bank of New South Wales will: — 

• Accept instructions to apply for shares 
or debentures in new capital issues and pay 
calls when due, 

• Accept applications for bonds in govern- 
ment loans. 

• Buy and sell shares, bonds, savings certi- 
ficates, etc., on behalf of customers. 

• Hold bonds for safe custody, collea 
interest when due and convert or redeem 
the bonds when they mature. 

A complete safe custody service is available 
for lodging scrip, or customers may, if they 
prefer, lodge their own deed boxes. 



Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


(ncorporat^d in Nnw 


South Wales with limited liability 
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With a four-spray programme, because of 
the altered intervals between the dates of 
spray applications, it may not be opportune 
to combine the second Bordeaux mixture 
spray application with the first scalicidal oil 
application. It may be necessary to apply 
this spray separately. The second scalicidal 
oil application can, however, be generally 
combined with the last Bordeaux mixture 
application, fifteen weeks after petal-fall. 

From time to time it becomes necessary 
to make a single application of Bordeaux 
mixture of 4-4-80 to 6-6-80 strength to 
Valencia and Washington Navel orange 
trees at petal-fall in October, in order to 
control the Melanose disease on the fruit. 
Weak Bordeaux mixture spray applications, 
recommended for Black Spot control, will 
also give very satisfactory control of this 
disease on Valencia fruits. Hence, where 
these four-spray programmes are intended, 
the use of a strong initial Bordeaux spray is 
unnecessary. 

Some Precaations. 

In achieving a satisfactory result with any 
of the recommended control measures for 
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Black Spot, a number of points should be 
borne in mind. 

The Bordeaux mixture sprays should be 
efficiently prepared. The petal-fall spray 
applications should not be made too early. 
Obviously, with a fairly large Valencia 
orange orchard the entire planting cannot 
be sprayed in one or two days; however, 
good results are assured if the petal-fall 
application does not extend more than a 
week. Where definite intervals are speci- 
fied between subsequent spray applications, 
these should be carefully observed, as de- 
parture from them will result in less satis- 
factory disease control. 

For best results the spray should be 
applied at 300 lb. pressure, covering the en- 
tire outer wall of foliage and young fruit. 
The success or otherwise of the control 
measures will depend largely on the effici- 
ency of spraying. Large trees capable of 
carrying 10 bushels of fruit will require up 
to 10 gallons of spray on each spraying date, 
and small trees less, in proportion to their 
size. 


Chemical Elements and Plant Growth. 


IN common with all other forms of life, plants 
must receive a balanced range of food materials 
if they are to grow and function normally. These 
food materials are composed of a restricted 
number of chemical elements, usually combined 
with other elements to form simple chemical 
compounds. 

Under normal conditions some of these 
are in abundant supply; these are the ele- 
ments carbon and oxygen which are with- 
drawn from the air in the form of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen gas. Hydrogen, another 
essential element, is derived from water 
which must sometimes be supplied by irri- 
gation. 

The ^T»ig Three." 

Plants require more of some elements 
than of others and only the richest soils 
contain sufficient nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, which are major requirements, 
to keep crops growing continuously without 
replacement of these elements in the form 
of fertilisers. So important are these three 
materials that they are frequently spoken of 
as the "Big Three 5 . 


Other Major Elements. 

In addition to nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, other elements are required in 
considerable amounts by plants; these in- 
clude sulphur, magnesium, calcium, and, to 
a lesser extent, iron. 

The *Trace" Elements. 

Even when all the above are present in 
the soil, the plant cannot grow without 
minute amounts of such substances as man- 
ganese, boron, zinc, copper and molybdenum. 

Each of the elements listed plays its own 
part in the nutrition of the plant, some 
species of plants requiring mpre, and others 
less, of each element. However, the chemi- 
cals must be kept in a correct balance ; for 
example, a tomato plant requires compara- 
tively large quantities of phosphorus in ratio 
to nitrogen, whereas, in a lettuce plant, the 
opposite is true. 

Warning . — It is not uncommon in New 
South Wales to find soils deficient in such 
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Flf. 1 . — A Mottled Leaf Condition In Garden Beans. 
This plant received insufScient Manganese. 


elements as manganese, boron or molyb- 
denum, and unthrifty plants rapidly become 
normal when the missing chemical is sup- 
plied; but plants require only limited 
amounts of such materials and are injured 
if they are applied in excessive amounts. 

Factors RotponsUik for Deficiency in Soil. 

The sand or clay which constitutes the 
great bulk of soil is derived from rocks 



flf. a.-*-Tl»i ^ «bla Cahbago Loaf war* cauaod 

hy 1 p«lki»ficy of fociiiltim. 




which have softened and partly disinte- 
grated with the passing of geological time. 
They therefore contain no chemical ele- 
ments other than those which were in the 
original rock, or which have been added to 
them by percolating water or by the break- 
down of plant and animal remains. On the 
other hand, they may lose some of their 
water-soluble elements as a result of leach- 
ing. In other cases, certain elements which 
may be present in the soil may react with 
other chemicals and form compounds which 
plants are unable to utilise. 

Table I shows certain elements which are 
commonly lacking in soil, suggests why they 
could be lacking, and gives methods for 
correcting the defect. 

Table i. — Chemical Element Deficiencies — 
Their Origin and Remedy. 


Element 

Deficient. 


Phosphorus... 


Magnesium ... 


Manganese ... 


Cause of Deficiency. 

I 

(i) Leaching in light 
soils lacking organic 
matter. 

(a) Continuous crop- 
ping without re- 
plenishing nitrogen 
supply. 


Molybdenum 


(x) Continuous crop- 
ping without using 
a phosphate-con- 
taining fertiliser, 
(a) Phosphorus is in- 
soluble in acid soils. 
Leaching in light 
sandy soils or lack 
in soil. 

Leaching in light 
sandy soU or lack 
in soil. 


Calcareous or alkaline 
soils. 


Calcareous or alkaline 
soils. 


Lack of lime con- 
taining fertiliser, 
Leachmg in sandy 
soils. 

(i) Overliming 
(z) Deficient in soil, 
(xj Acid soil 
(a) Deficient in sofl. 


j Remedial Action. 

: (i) St (a) Liberal use of 
nitrogenous fertiliser, 
i.e., sulphate of am- 
monia, nitrate of soda, 
blood and bone. Build- 
ing up humus content of 
soil with organic matter. 
Inclusion of legumes in 
the rotation. Treat- 
ment of legume seed 
with appropriate nodule 
forming bacteria. 

(i) Use of superphosphate 
or blood and bone 
fertilisers. 

(a) Use of agricultural 
lime or dolomite. 

Potassic fertiliser, e.g., 
sulphate of potash at 
a cwt. per acre followed 
by a mixed fertiliser. 

Dolomite at a tons per 
acre 3 months before 
planting. Affected 
plants sometimes res- 
pond to a spray con- 
taining j lb. Epsom 
salt in 10 gallons water. 

Sulphur at up to 300 lb. 
per acre depending on 
degree of alkalinity 
Affected plants some- 
times respond to a spray 
containing z to a lb. 
ferrous sulphate in 10 
gallons water. 

Sulphur as for iron. 
Manganese sulphate at 
so-xoo lb. per acre 
before sowing. Trees, 
etc., will often lespona 
to a spray containing 
5 lb. manganese sul- 
phate and 3 lb. hydrated 
lime in xoo gallons of 
water. 

Lime up to 9 tons per acre. 


Borax— 5 to la Ib. per 
acre. 

(1) Lime or dolomite at 
a tons per acre. 

(2) Ammonium molybdate 
at X lb. per acre or crude 
•odiuxh molybdate at 

t 3 lb» per acxe. 
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(^laatitiM of Ekmenb U<«d by Plants. 

Though plants vary in the amount of 
the various food materials they use and the 



Fig. 3. — A Hollow Hoart; Condition of Turnip resulting from 
Deficiency of Boron. 


actual quantities of the various elements 
used are in proportion to the weight of 
the crop, some idea of the amount of ferti- 
liser to use can be gained from a study of 
the requirements of a corn crop producing 
lOO bushels of grain per acre. Such a crop 
would utilise 20 inches of rain, 800 lb. sul- 
phate of ammonia (nitrogen), 300 lb. muri- 
ate of potash, 400 lb. superphosphate, 80 lb. 
sulphur, 150 lb. Epsom salt, 80 1b. agricul- 
tural lime, 2 lb iron, i lb. manganese sul- 
phate, 54 lb. borax and smaller quantities of 
zinc, copper and molybdenum. 

Deficiency Diseases. 

When any essential element is lacking, a 
plant changes its growth habit. It is no 
longer thrifty and its leaves may become 
pale-green, yellow, white, purple, greyish, 
mottled, or even develop dead areas. The 
diseased symptom varies with the identity of 
the deficient element. Size and shape of 
the leaves, stems, etc., are also influenced by 
various elements but abnormalities of colour, 
size and shape of a given species of plant 
is constant and suggestive of the element 
that is missing. In effect, the plant is plainly 
showing the nature of the fertiliser it re- 
quires. 

Many obviously diseased plants are not 
the victims of parasites; they are merely 
under-nourished. 


NEW PLANT DISEASES. 


During the six months ended 31st De- 
cember, 1948, the following diseases were 
recorded for the first time in New South 
Wales: — 

Acacia Farnesiana (Acacia) — Urotnycla- 
(Hunt notabile (Ludw.) McAlp. (Rust); 
Moree, Pallamallawa. 

Amygdalinus persica (Peach) — Verticil- 
Hum dahliae Kleb. (Black Heart) ; Griffith. 
Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn. (Stem and Root 
canker of seedlings) ; Carlingford. 

Ananas sativa (Pineapple ) — Heterodera 
marioni ( Cornu ) Goodey ( Rootknot ) ; 
North Coast. 

Anthurium sp. — Spotted wilt (Virus) ; 
Metropolitan.^ 


Arabis blepharophylla ( Arabis) — Cysto- 
pus candidus (Pers.) De Bary (White 
Rust) ; Metropolitan. 

Brachychiton acerifoUa (Illawarra Flame 
Tree ) — Phyllosticta sp. (Leaf Spot); 
Yanco. 

Brassica campestris (Swede turnip) — 
Peronospora parasitica (Pers.) Tul. 
(Downy Mildew) ; Metropolitan. 

Bromus unioloides (Prairie grass) — 
Rhyne hosporium secalis (Oud.) Davis 
(Leaf Spot) ; Wildes Meadow. 

Citrus hystrix — Sphaceloma fawcetti s(a- 
biosa Jenkins (Scab) ; Narara. 

Pagm.Ut 
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Erysimum asperum (Siberian Wall- 
flower) — Plasmodiophora brassicae Woron. 
(Club Root) ; Dundas. 

Helichrysum bract eatum (Everlasting) — 
V erticillium dahliae Kleb. (Wilt) ; Dundas. 

Lactuca sativa (Lettuce) — Spotted wilt 
(Virus) ; General. Present for many years 
but not previously recorded in lists. 

Ulium candidum (Madonna Lily) — 
Botrytis elliptica (Berk.) Cooke (Leaf 
Spot) ; Mt. Wilson. 

Linum usitatissimum ( Flax ) — S phaer- 
ella linorum W ollenweber (Pasmo) ; Walla 
Walla. 

Macadamia integrifolia (Queensland or 
Bush Nut) — Septobasidium pseudopedi- 
cellatum Birt (Felt fungus) ; North Coast. 

Passiflora edulis (Passionfruit) — Phyto- 
Mhora cinnamomi Rands (Root and Crown 
Rot) ; Port Macquarie. 
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Pri^sm gratissima (Avocado pear) — GloC’- 
ospoHum sp. (Associated with blackened 
areas, on shoots) ; North Coast. 

Prunus armeniaca ( Apricot ) — V erticil- 
lium dahliae Kleb. (Black Heart); 
GrifBth. 

Rhodanthe sp. ( Everlasting ) — V erticil - 
Hum dahliae Kleb. (Wilt) ; Dundas. 

Sagina procumbens (Pearl wort) — Rhis- 
octonia solani Kuehn. (Root rot and damp- 
ing off) ; Metropolitan. 

Saint paullia ionensis ( Cape Violet ) — 
Spotted Wilt (Virus) ; Carlingford. 

Solanum tuberosum ( Potato ) — Spotted 
Wilt (Virus) ; General. Present for many 
years but not previously recorded in lists. 

Zinnia elegans (Zinnia) — Bacterium sp. 
(Bacterial leaf spot) ; Metropolitan. 


Opening of Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 


The Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station was opened on 3rd March when the first 
Wagga Diploma Course in Agriculture began. 
An official function will be held later in the year 
to mark the occasion. 

Making this announcement, Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, said, “The 
Wagga Diploma Course in Agriculture will ex- 
tend over a period of three years. It is intended 
to meet the needs of students who wish to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the various branches 
of agriculture and livestock and who intend taking 

f ) practical farming, teaching or instructional 
ork as a profession. 

^ “The curriculum will be similar to that pro- 
vided for students in the Agricultural Diploma 
Course at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


“Mr. B. Doman, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., has been 
appointed Principal of the College,'* said Mr. 
Graham. “Mr. Doman has had a very wide and 
successful career in the Department of Agriculture. 
Whilst at Temora and Cowra Experiment Farms, 
Mr. Doman was able to obtain wide experience 
in the general management of experiment farms 
under southern wheat-growing conditions. As 
Lecturer in Agriculture at Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College he was in the unique position of 
being able to gain experience in college adminis- 
tration as well as in lecturing over the general 
field of agriculture. 

“Mr. Doman has thus had both types of broad 
agricultural experience essential to enable him to 
satisfactorily assume the responsibilities as Prin- 
cipal of the newly-created Wagga Agricultural 
College and of the Experiment Station." 


Diseased Phots for Examinathn. 


An increasing number of people are forwarding 
specimens of diseased plants to the Biological 
Branch of the Department for examination and 
recommendation of control measures. 

It is unfortunate that in many cases the results 
of the service arc disappointing to the grower. 
The main reason for the failure of the Department 
to diagnose the disease is because single, or oidy 
« iew, leaves are placed In ; Envelopes and are 
dried out and frequently fulveris^ before they 
arip received. Ofteni too, dying leaves arc the 


result of infections of the roots and therefore the 
leaf itself gives no clue to the real nature of the 
trouble. 

Wherever possible, entire plants should be for- 
warded. They shocfld first be wrapped in several 
thicknesses of newsprint and then in a container 
with fairly rigid walls. Postal express , delivery 
costs only a few pence and assures that specimens 
arrive in a minimum of time and therefore in a 
fresh conditioa Packages should be addressed 
Biologist, Department of Agriculture, Box 364. 
GJROU Sydney. • 




The Allis-Chalmers tractor pictured here is 
an excellent example of advanced engineering 
technique employed in the design of tractors 
developed exclusively for agricultural usage. 

Mot only is it famous for the high quality of 
its design and construction, but it has won 
the admiration of thousands of owners in 
every part of the world for its usefulness in 
performing a wide variety of agricultural 
operations . • . ploughing, seed*bed prepara* 


tion, crop cultivation, harvesting, mowing, 
hauling, belt work, etc. 

It is equipped with a powerful Allis-Chalmers 
engine of the most modem design; is economi- 
cal in the consumption of fuel and lubricating 
oil; has four forward speeds; is steered and 
controlled with ease and facility; and it 
regularly equipped with pneumatic rubber 
tyres, electric lights and starter, and many 
other useful accessories. 


Camuit ycur AtlMlhalmera dUiribuior far fuU information 
regarding thl$ and other AlUaA^hadmera agricuiturai traetora* 



AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
N.S.W.: 

Mitch«ll-Sh«arer Farm Miehlnary 
Pty. Ltd. 

Gacrga Strot. CONCORD WEST 
Talaphont: UF 1284 

Ttlttraphlc Addrtts: "MHshaar," SydMy 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W4 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Umitad 
South Street. RYDALMERS 
Telephone: UWTIH ^ 
Tele«rephlc Addreu: "Leotutt, Sydi^ 


IHDUStniAL TRACrORS 
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REAL PROTECTION FROM PLANT PESTS 


There’s a Dependable Plant Protection Product to solve the pest problem 
on YOUR property. 

‘PESPRUP D.D.T. — dusts and sprays for positive protection against insea 
pests. 'CUPROX'— effettive copper fungicidal spray. ‘PHYOMONE* 
— hormone spray for preventing pre-harvest drop. ‘SHIRLAN* Ak G. — 
fungicide for mould and mildew. WINTERWASH A and <CAPSINE'— 
ovicides for control of green and black aphids. ‘HORTOMONE’ A— 
plant hormone to stimulate root growth of cuttings. 'WETOMIC SUL- 
PHUR — efficient wettable sulphur spray. *AGRAL* — wetters and 
spreaders for all sprays. ‘METHOXONE* — selealve hormone weed- 
killer. HEXONE— contaa spray replacing nicotine sulphate. ‘GAM* 
MEXANE'— insealcide with outstanding properties. ‘CARPAMONE* 
— plant hormone for setting tomatoes. 


NJi.W. DUtribuUwii 
WILLIAM COOKR fr NEPHEVIS (AIIST.I 
m. LTD. 



DEPENDABLE 
PLANT PROTECTION 
PRODUCTS 


13.24 
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CONTROL OF FRUIT FLY 

Under Backyard Conditions. 

VALUE OF NICOTINE SULPHATE BAFTS. 

P. C Hely, BSc.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 

INFESTATION by maggots of die Queensland fruit fly (Strumeki tryoni) in backyard 
summer fruits such as apples, apricots, peaches, plums, etc., is so severe in many coastal 
and some tableland dutricts of New South Wales as to make it almost impossible to gather 
any sound tree-ripened fruits in most seasons. Especially does this apply to fruits ripenmg 
from December onwards through the summer. 

Experiments conducted on a tree in a backyard at Gosford for several years have 
shown the value of nicotine sulphate for the control of fruit fly under these conditions. 


Measures taken in commercial orchards 
such as the frequent collection and destruc- 
tion of fallen fruits, trapping, and the use 
of poison bait sprays containing sodium 
fluosilicate, or tartar emetic in sugar solu- 
tions, have not been generally so successfully 
practised in protecting individual backyard 
fruits from attack by fruit fly. 

The principal reasons for this variation 
in efficiency of control measures under 
domestic, as compared with commercial con- 
ditions, is no doubt due largely to the fact 
that comparatively large numbers of flies 
are attracted to individual trees in backyards, 
whereas they are disseminated over a much 
larger tree population in the orchard. In- 
dividual backyard trees ripen their fruit at 
different times according to type and variety, 
and at any particular time there may be only 
one or two trees with fruit in an attractive 
condition in a particular neighbourhood. 
All flies in the vicinity are then likely to 
be attracted to these few trees in such num- 
bers as to make any protective measures of 
little value unless they are capable of func- 
tioning very rapidly in preventing flies from 
stinging and depositing eggs. 

For such efficient protection it is necessary 
that flies be affected within a very short 
time of alighting in the tree, and it will be 
necessary also that such a protective agent 
be available on the tree almost continuously 
throughout the susceptible period, usually 
4-6 weeks. 

Both tartar emetic and sodium fluosili- 
cate have been shown by Allman ' to bring 
about 50 per cent, mortality in laboratory 
populations of Queensland fruit flies in two 
days, where no alternative food material 
was available. Where suitable alternative 
food was avaifeble this time period was ex- 
tended to seven days in the case of sodium 


fluosilicate, though this factor was of little 
importance with tartar emetic. 

Laboratory experience with both fruit 
flies and bean flies {Agromyza phaseoli) 
had suggested to the writer that bait sprays 
containing nicotine sulphate might be well 
worth a trial in the field, particularly as a 
rapidly effective bait was necessary. 

A trial of the bait was therefore initiated 
on a backyard peach tree at Gosford in the 
summer of 1944. Encouraged by the re- 
sults obtained in that year, more carefully 
conducted experiments were continued on 
this same tree during the 1946 and 1947 
seasons. 

The tree in question is a large, Improved 
Flat China peach, about eight years old at 
the time of the first test, which had, despite 
various treatments, produced crops for some 
years past, completely infested with Queens- 
land fruit fly. 

An Experiment in 1944. 

The first application of bait spray, made 
up of I fluid oz. nicotine sulphate in 3 
gallons of water containing lb. sugar, 
was made on 3rd December with a knap- 
sack spray pump, using about 2 pints of 
material at this and also at subsequent appli- 
cations. Four such applications were made 
using I gallon of material in all. 

An area of ground about i yard square 
was cleared beneath the tree on the east 
side and at intervals fruit flies falling on 
to this cleared space were collected and 
counted. 

The total number of Queensland fruit 
flies actually collected on the cleared area 
up to 14th December when the crop wafs 
almost finished was forty-five, though there 
was no doubt that ants and ground insects 

143 
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had removed numbers of flies during the in- 
tervals between collection, since they were 
seen doing this at the times the collections 
were made. As the cleared space repre- 
sented about 25 per cent, of the total area 
of ground on which flies could fall beneath 
the tree, the probable yield of flies over the 
the whole area could reasonably be com- 
puted at about 180 fruit flies. It was of 
interest also that large numbers of assorted 
Diptera were brought down by the bait 
spray. When collected many of the fruit 
flies, though obviously affected were still 
moving. These were placed in glass jars 
and in all instances were dead within twelve 
hours. 

At the time when the first spray was 
applied, ripe fruits on the tree were infested 
with fruit fly maggots and all fruits subse- 
quently ripening during the next ten days 
were also infested. From the size of these 
maggots it was obvious that such fruits 
had been stung before the experiment com- 
menced. However, most of the few remain- 
ing late ripening peaches were clean. 

A 1946 Experiment. 

In 1946 the first bait application was 
made on loth November, approximately a 
fortnight before it was expected that the 
first fruits would be commencing to ripen. 
This spray and the next one applied con- 
sisted of nicotine sulphate and sugar solu- 
tion at a similar concentration to that used 
in the 1944 experiment. Subsequent baiting 
was done with a similar spray, to which was 
added DDT emulsion with the idea of re- 
ducing the possibility of permanent recovery 
in flies which had taken a non-lethal dose 
of nicotine, and also of having some toxic 
residue on the tree should the sugar-nicotine 
residue be removed by rain. The actual 
formula used was: — 

1 fl. oz. nicotine sulphate. 

2 fl. oz. 20 per cent. DDT emulsion. 

2 lb. sugar. 

4 gallons water. 

About half the total ground space beneath 
the tree was cleared and flies were collected 
daily and retained in cloth covered jars. 

During the period I4-I9th November, in- 
clusive, during which time over 3 inches of 
rain fell, absence from the district prevented 
bait sprays being applied, or of ny counts 
l^ing made. It was obvious from examina- 
tion of the fly counts immediately preceding 
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and following this period that lack of pro- 
tection to the tree at this time was of con- 
siderable importance. 

All fruit was counted and examined for 
fly infestation, and practically all were soft 
ripe when picked. Of the total crop of 721 
peaches, 21 1, or approximately 30 per cent, 
were infested with maggots. This result, 
though incapable of being checked against 
untreated trees under identical conditions, 
was considered extremely satisfactory, as 
plums and apricots in nearby gardens at the 
same time were very heavily infested, whilst 
as already indicated the previous history 
of the tree had been that 100 per cent, fly 
infestation could confidently have been ex- 
pected. 

During the experimental period of one 
month thirteen applications of bait were 
made, the spray being flicked on to the tree 
with an ordinary household scrubbing brush, 
using half a pint of liquid at each baiting. 
As many different parts of the tree as pos- 
sible received a small quantity of this bait, 
the time taken for the operation being about 
5 minutes. Generally bait was renewed after 
rain had fallen. 

As infested fruits containing half-grown 
maggots were recorded on the tree from 
23rd November onwards it was likely that 
eggs from which these maggots developed 
might easily have been laid during the period 
from 1 4- 1 9th November when no spray ap- 
plications were made. 

Of the 191 flies collected approximately 
80 per cent, were females. It was noted 
also that all these females were fully gravid 
and turgid with eggs. 

As in the previous experiment ants were 
quickly attracted to flies brought down by 
the bait and no doubt many were removed 
during the intervals between inspections. 

As the area available for collection of 
flies was approximately half the ground 
space beneath the tree it seems likely that 
the total number of flies brought down dur- 
ing the period could reasonably have been 
expected to be in the vicinity of 400. As- 
suming that the same ratio of sexes was 
maintained this means that perhaps .300 
gravid female flies visited the tree. All- 
man * has shown that under caged tree 
conditions in the field, twenty-five labora- 
tory-bred female Queensland gies stung and 
infested 165 peaches during a three-week 
period, and stated that 'Tt is at once obvious 
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that the percentage infestation of the fruit 
was light compared with expectations.” 
Even on the basis of this result it is clear 
that in experiments reported here, the num- 
bers of fruit flies actually brought down was 
more than sufficient to have completely 
infested the whole crop. 

The 1947 Seasoiu 

The same tree was used again for an ex- 
periment in 1947 and the nicotine sulphate, 
DDT, sugar mixture as described in the 
1946 experiment was again tested. Baiting 
was done every few days and generally was 
repeated if rain fell. Half the ground area 
beneath the tree was cleared and floored with 
heavy paper to assist collection of flies. All 
flies collected were placed carefully in a 
screened box cage secured in the fork of 
the tree and in which was placed a large 
twig taken from the tree in water. Any 
flies recovering could therefore be observed 
under fairly natural conditions and could 
have access again to the bait deposit. In 
addition to fruit flies, many miscellaneous 
insects collected were placed in this cage. 
In all cases any insects placed in this cage 
were dead within eight hours. 

On 2nd November a glass fly-trap con- 
taining the standard vanilla-ammonia lure 
was hung in the tree in order to check up 
on fruit flies which were attracted to the 
tree and which might not be affected by the 
bait. Two flies only were captured in this 
trap on 7th November, and no further fruit 
flies were taken in the trap throughout the 
period. Flies were collected beneath the 
tree from 8th November onwards, and from 
the fact that no further flies were taken in 
the trap it seems likely that at least most 
of the flies which visited the tree were 
accounted for by the bait. 

Continued showery weather was experi- 
enced almost throughout the test and rain 
was recorded on twenty-five of the forty- 
five days. Between ist-i8th Decembdr, 
when the experiment was concluded, rain 
was registered on twelve days. This necessi- 
tated more frequent baiting and a total of 
eighteen applications of approximately 
pint each were made. 

As in previous years ants were seen to 
remove some of the flies on the ground, but 
in addition ^is season a pair of peewits 
^pent most of their time snapping up insects 
which fell beneath the tree. These birds 


were constant visitors to the area from mid- 
November onwards, and after the experi- 
ment was concluded were rarely seen. There 
is no doubt that the numbers of fruit flies 
collected would have been much larger had 
it not been for the activities of these birds. 

Whilst weather conditions were difficult 
for fly control by spray baiting they were 
also not ideal for fruit fly activity on many 
days. However, flies were plentiful and 
active on suitable days, and at times during 
suitable periods on showery days, and gross 
infestations of apples, plums and peaches 
were seen in the immediate neighbourhood 
on untreated trees. 

The first soft ripe fruits were picked on 
23rd November and from then onwards 
only soft ripe peaches were taken. Towards 
the latter end of the harvest period fruit 
was gathered in a fully ripe condition by 
gently shaking the tree. 

On 3rd December Fruit Inspector W. J. 
Spinks examined the tree and could find no 
infested fruits in a random sampling. At 
the same time he estimated the percentage 
infestation on a nearby untreated peach at 
98 per cent. Out of a total of 9^ fruits 
harvested, only 66, or 6.63 per cent, were 
infested with fruit fly maggots, whilst sixty- 
two fruit flies were collected from the 
cleared space beneath the tree during the 
experimental period. 

Effect of Bait Spray on Other Insecto. 

Throughout these experiments one of the 
most notable features has been the large 
numbers of other insects, especially flies of 
all sorts which have been brought down by 
bait sprays containing nicotine. 

Amongst the flies collected were brown 
and green blowflies, metallic tomato flies, 
houseflies, flesh flies and occasional syrphid 
(hover) flies. Of the ladybirds brought 
down these were mostly fungus-eating 
Leptothea, and occasional Cryptolaemus and 
Lets conformis. 

Effect of Temperature and Wind on Fly Activity. 

During the course of these experiments it 
has become increasingly evident that fly 
infestation in individual backyard trees 
occurs principally as a result of attack by 
flies developed in the vicinity, and which 
are attracted into the tree, often in numbers, 
when conditions are favourable. Such fli^s 
on arriving in the trees are very active, 
aggressive and are powerfully stimulated to 
lay eggs, and generally lose no time in 
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doing so. Temperatures in the vicinity of 
at least 70 deg. Fahr. appear to be necessary 
to stimulate flies to respond to the attraction 
of ripening fruits, and possibly such tem- 
peratures may also play a part in increasing 
odours given off by such fruits. 

Evidence has been seen of the effect of 
wind in apparently carrying attractive odours 
towards flies some distance away. This was 
particularly marked on 6th December, 1947. 
During the morning frequent inspections 
were made, but no flies were found up to 
II a.m. At this time a gentle north-east 
breeze sprang up and within a short time 
flies commenced to come down, practically 
all falling within the same area on the south- 
west quarter of the tree. These flies ap- 
parently travelled up-wind towards the 
source of the attraction and contacted bait 
on the south-west corner of the tree. Though 
not so strikingly illustrated, this same fea- 
ture has been noted at other times and it 
may be made use of to advantage under 
orchard conditions by more frequent baiting 
on outside trees on the side opposite the 
direction of the prevailing winds. 

Whilst light breezes may cause flies to 
move up-wind, strong winds are not favour- 
able for fly movement, and very little migra- 
tion appears to occur whilst such winds are 
blowing. It has been noted, however, that 
when a lull occurs after heavy winds, flies 
often move into the trees in considerable 
numbers, possibly following an odour train 
created by such winds. 

Not all days are suitable for fly migration 
but there may be short periods of an hour 
or so on otherwise unfavourable days when 
flies may move into the tree. This makes 
it essential that protective measures be func- 
tioning continuously throughout the suscep- 
tible period. 

To Make the Bait. 

It is not known how long a nicotine-sugar 
bait remains toxic to flies under ordinary 
field conditions, though in the 1944 trial bait 
applied on Sth December, 1944, was still 
bringing down flies five days later. Bait 
residue much older than this has been seen 
to be still toxic to flies provided rain has 
hot fallen on it. However, the aim should 
be to ensure that a supply of readily accept- 
able bait 4s constantly available on, the tree 
throughout the susceptible period^ and espe- 
ciaHy as the fruit becomes more attractive; 


a little bait should be put on at least every 
couple of days, and more often if rain 
falls. 

Half a pint of bait is sufficient for an 
average-sized tree, but it should be applied 
so that it is as well distributed over the 
tree as possible. Flicking the bait on with 
a brush is a simple and more economical 
way than using a spray pump and the opera- 
tion should not require more than a few 
minutes per tree. 

A convenient method of making up the 
bait is to mix two small teaspoon fuls of 
nicotine sulphate (Blackleaf 40) in half a 
gallon of water in which four level table- 
spoons of white sugar have been dissolved. 
This solution should be placed in a tightly 
stoppered container marked 'TOISON.*' 
For each baiting, half a pint of this solution 
is' taken and half a teaspoonful of 20 per 
cent. DDT emulsion is stirred in. This mix- 
ture should then be used straight away. 

Treatment should commence from 4-6 
weeks before the fruit is expected to ripen, 
and a guide to the proper time to commence 
may be obtained by placing a glass fruit- 
fly trap baited with a suitable lure in the 
tree, and inspecting it daily for the presence 
of fruit flies. 

During the past season this bait spray 
was used with considerable success by a 
number of householders in the metropolitan 
area who had previously been unable to 
obtain clean fruit, whilst neighbouring trees 
were heavily infested. 

Mr. H. Parry Brown, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Information and Extension Services 
of the Department, kept careful records of 
results obtained on a Shanghai seedling 
peach tree growing in his Roseville garden 
and reported that whereas in five previous 
seasons he had not been able to harvest any 
clean fruit, he was able to secure 87 per 
cjent. of the crop of 600 peaches following 
the use of nicotine-DDT-sugar bait spray. 
A nearby Blackburn peach not treated with 
this material had about 74 per cent, of the 
total crop infested. 

Reference!. 

* Allman S.L. J^AustJnst,AyrSci, 

6:40-44, 1940. ^ 

* “—r~~ Agr. Gas. N.S.W. 

282, 1941. ‘ ; 
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^aightning” PLOUGHS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 



4 FURROW MOULDBOARD WITH 

POWER LIFT 

' A Typical ^‘Lightning” High Grade Product 

Available in these models : 

• Single furrow mouldboard— one horse 

• Double and 3 furrow mouldboard — horse drawn 

• 3, 4 or 5 furrow tractor mouldboard ploughs 

• 3, 4 or 5 furrow tractor disc ploughs 

( 

^ 

IldMEOIATp DEUVERY 

' ' . ‘ Enquire from Your Local Buzacott j^nt " 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

.... ' . . . ■ b . l.. 

Phone M A 6311 ' ,;74ir MarJcet. Street, Sydney 
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D.D.T. 


(dichloro— diphenylo — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERH DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with GAMMEXANE) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Coppor Oxjr-ChlorMa) 
WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (2S% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 2S0 

VEGETABLE OUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OP STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAo (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS (Lead Coated) £7 IBs. I Id. Net. 
REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 I3t. I Id. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £10 14s. 8d. Net. 


I H.P. 4K;ycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £28 17s. 6d. Net. 


REGA ROTARY DUSTERS 


£8 13s. 3d. Net. 


SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 


SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real ** one man " power spray, operated by 
I tup. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from kil*ce to place. 
Spray material Is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Mtted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 

Price £66 I7s.6d. Net. rod, nonl.uid hoMcodc. 

Larger and mounted models . . * # Soray hose NOT supplied with outflt, but is 

also available awllable In all sixes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

PHONBt N M48 TELEGRANSi OUPRAY. SYDNEY 
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Insects and Other Pests of Mushrooms 

CULTIVATED mathroomt are attacked by various insects, mites, woodlice, slugs, rats 
and mice. 

The most important pests, however, are the mnshroom flies or fungus gnats 
(Sciara sp.), the springtails (Ilypogastrum armata and Onychiurus amhulans). A 
tyroglyphid mite commonly responsible for injury to mushrooms in this State is Tyrophagus^ 
putrescentiae. 

The minor pests of most importance are manure flies {Pkoridae), the tyroglyphid 
inites (Caloglyphus sp., and Ilistiostoma sp.). A species of tarsonemid mite {Pigmaeo- 
phorus sp.) has been found in mushroom beds in the Sydney district, and on occasions 
appears to have seriously reduced the anticipated yield. Slaters, at times, may also cause 
considerable injury. 


Principal Pests of Mushrooms. 

Mushroom Flics or Fungus Gnats. 

These flies, which measure about inch 
in length, are the commonest pest of the 
mushroom crop. They are slender, dark 
brown to black insects, with long legs and 
wings. They fly readily when disturbed, 
but are usually content to run over the 
surface of the beds and the manure, or the 
walls of the mushroom house. 

The eggs are extremely small, white or 
yellowish, and oval in outline. They are 
laid on the manure, casing soil or mush- 
rooms and hatch in four to six days. 

The maggots or larvae, which measure 
about Inch in length when fully-fed, 
have whitish or transparent bodies and dis- 
tinct black heads. After feeding for about 
ten to fourteen days, the maggot spins a 
thin silken cocoon in the soil or manure, 
and within this enters its pupal stage. 
Later, after about four to seven days, the 
adult fly emerges. 

Egg-laying may commence within twenty- 
four hours ot emergence, and an indi- 
vidual female fly may lay from 200 to 30b 
eggs. 

The .maggots feed upon the ipycclium 
within the beds, oj upon the mushroonjs. 
Where the jntishrpoms are attacked,, the 
larvae bore into the tissues, forming narrow 
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galleries which may extend from the base 
of the stem up to the cap, and the interior 
may become honeycombed. Small mush- 
rooms, just breaking through the soil, may 
also be attaccked by the larvae, and as a 
result may turn brown. This is due to 
the larvae feeding within and hollowing 
out the buttons as they appear above the 
surface. Further development of the but- 
tons is thus prevented, and sometimes a 
whole crop may be lost in this way. 

Although no direct damage is caused by 
the adults, they may be responsible for 
spreading mites from infested beds to clean 
ones. 

Springtails, 

Springtails are primitive wingless insects 
which have derived their popular name from 
their habit of springing into the air. Not 
all species, however, possess a spring. 

Several species of springtails attack mush- 
rooms, or occur in the compost. 

The adult insects, which measure about 
I -25th inch in length, are whitish, bluish, 
or grey. They move slowly over the sur- 
face of the beds, or may frequently be seen 
in numbers, resting on a mushroom cap. 
When disturbed, they project themselves 
several inches into the air by means of a 
special organ or spring situated on the 
undersurface of the body at the end of the 
abdomen. 



Muihroem Sprliiftali. 

[Aftfir Tf^omas, 

They usually feed in manure or other 
decaying organic matter' particularly where 
dark, damp conditions prevail, and become 
pests where conditions, such as are found 
in mushroom beds, suit rapid devdopment. 


Their minute spherical eggs, which are 
semi-transparent, are deposited in small 
groups on, or in, the bedding manure, on 
casing soil, or even on the bases of mush- 
room stems. The young springtails re- 
semble the adults in general form and dur- 
ing growth cast their skins at intervals until 
they reach the adult stage. Immature and 
adult forms may be found feeding together. 

The mycelium or newly planted spawn 
pieces may be destroyed, and where the 
caps are attacked the mushrooms may be- 
come unmarketable owing to the honey- 
combing and pitting caused by the feeding 
of the springtails. Occasionally replanting 
becomes necessary. 

Mushroom Mites. 

Both injurious and useful predatory mites 
occur in mushroom beds. The beneficial 
species are very active, and may thus be 
readily distinguished from the injurious 
mites which are sluggish. 

Tyroglyphid mites occur almost every- 
where, and are by no means confined to 
mushrooms as many growers believe. They 
may be found in decaying humus, manure, 
rotting timber, rotting fruit and many food- 
stuffs, including cheese, and they are wide- 
spread in Australia. 

The tyroglyphid mites, which measure 
less than i-25th inch in length when adult, 
are pearly-white to yellowish-white. 

The female deposits whitish, oval eggs 
on the manure, on the casing soil or on 
the mushrooms. These eggs hatch into 
minute six-legged larvae, which cast their 
skins within a few days and enter their 
first nymphal stage, in which they have eight 
legs, and resemble the adults. After feed- 
ing for some days they again cast their 
skins and enter their second nymphal stage. 
These nymphs, after feeding for several 
more days, again cast their skins and be- 
come adults. 

Tyroglyphid mites may also develop into 
an additional non-feeding stage, known as 
the hypopal stage. This stage develops 
between the first and second n3miphal stages. 
The hypopal mite bears several sucking-discs 
beneath its body, and by means of these 
it is able to attach itselTto various insects, 
clothing, baskets, etc. This form, which 
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In the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 
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IN STOCK AND CROP INSURANCE 


rh* tormulA* and product* from TAUBMANS RMoarch Laboratorio* ara tha 
graatatt halp yat to farmar, graxiar and orchardist ... In thair naw, daadly 
affactivana** against your dastructiva anamlas, thay ara providing tha mo*t 
valuabla insurance you hava yat had against crop, stock or fruit 
THEY HAVE CONQUERED RESTS! 

Full information at TAUBMANS Stand adjoining Cattle *•€** Pavilion 
at the R,AS. Show 

• RULENE # RUCIDE 0 RUDUST 

• TYMORE • KLEEP O STROY 


RUCIDE 
NO FLIES 
in th€ Pig and 
Cattle Pavilions 
AGAIN THIS YEARl 
Sprayed with 
RUCIDE 


TAUBMANS LIMITED Chemical Division 

SYDNEY — NEWCASTLE — MELBOURNE - BRISBANE — PERTH 
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can withstand adverse environmental con- 
ditions, assists both in the distribution of the 
mite, and maintenance of an infestation. 
When favourable conditions are experienced 
after detachment, the hypopal mite changes 
into the second nyniphal stage and later into 
the adult. 



Mushroom Mitt. 


Mushroom mites may eat the mycelium 
of newly-planted spawn pieces and destroy 
them -in a similar manner to springtails, but 
more serious damage is caused when the 
caps and stems are attacked. When feeding 
on the latter, the mites cause dark, slimy 
lioles to appear, or where the mushrooms 
are small, they may be completely hollowed 
out and contain great colonies of mites and 
their eggs. 

Minor PesU. 

Manure Flies, 

The damage caused by these flies is very 
similar to that of the mushroom fly. Al- 
though these flies, at times, may occur in 
large numbers in the mushroom house, the 
amount of damage they cause is not usually 
extensive. 

The adult, which is about the same size 
as the mushroom fly, is heavier bodied and 
very active. It is dark brown or black. 

The eggs are laid on or in the manure 
and on the casing soil, or on mushrooms 
and between the gills. The larva or mag- 
got, which is whitish, tapers towards the 
head end, and has not the black head seen 


in the mushroom fly. They pass their pupal 
stage either in spawn pieces or the manure, 
or ill the casing soil. 

The larvae or maggots may attack the 
mycelium of the spawn pieces, or they may 
bore into the stems and caps. Where the 
latter injury occurs, the mushrooms may be 
completely honeycombed, without showing 
much external evidence of attack. 

Control 

In most years, where mushrooms are pro- 
duced in seasons when the temperature is 
seldom above 6o deg. Fahr., insect and mite 
pests seldom cause extensive damage, pro- 
viding the compost has been correctly pre- 
pared. 

However, when they are grown in the 
warmer periods of the year and high tem- 
peratures prevail, insects and mites fre- 
quently become injurious and may even 
prevent production. 

Once mushroom beds become infested 
with insects and mites it is practically im- 
possible to control them, for all these pests 
feed, not only on the mushrooms, but also 
upon the mycelium within the beds. 

For many years attempts have been made 
to devise means whereby insects and mites 
may be prevented from becoming established 
in mushroom beds, and it is now accepted 
that every precaution should be taken to 
])revent the appearance of the pests in the 
beds by correct composting and sanitary 
measures. However, despite normal pre- 
cautions mushroom pests frequently appear 
and serious damage results, especially when 
temperatures above 65 deg. Fahr. are ex- 
perienced. 

Partial control of insects and mites may 
be achieved by the judicious use of nicotine 
sulphate or kerosene-pyrethrum sprays, and 
fumigation with sulphur, and some growers 
have greatly reduced the populations of 
adult flies within their mushroom houses, 
by applying DDT residual sprays to surfaces 
where the flies congregate. 

Extreme precautions, however, should 
be taken in the use of sprays containing 
kerosene or similar solvents, as malformed 
mushrooms may develop following the 
treatment of beds with these types of sprays. 

In recent years, some growers have been^ 
using blowlamps to reduce infestations of 
mites and springtails, but serious damage, 

Paff« 14^ 
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to both mushrooms and mycelium, may 
occur unless the beds are flamed over 
correctly. 

In view of the difficulties experienced in 
endeavouring to control mushroom pests by 
the usual methods, an attempt was made to 
combat them by mixing into the compost 
a substance which would be toxic to the 
pests, but non -injurious to the mushrooms 
and mycelium. 

Preliminary investigation has indicated 
that BHC (benzene hexachloride) will pre- 
vent the pests from developing to plague 
numbers, and although this chemical pos- 
sesses a characteristic musty odour, the 
mushrooms from treated beds appear to be 
untainted.’*' 

It must be stressed here, however, that 
the preparation of the compost is of great 
importance. 

The compost is best prepared on a con- 
crete or wooden floor, as it is then not so 
readily infested from surrounding areas. 
If, however, the compost must be prepared 
on the ground surface, the site should be 
thoroughly cleaned up beforehand. The 
removal of the top 2 or 3 inches of soil 
would be an advantage, and as a further 
precaution a steam jet may be run over 
the ground surface to kill any insects or 
mites present. Where this is impracticable 
the treatment of the surface with boiling 
water or spraying it with formalin would 
be of definite value. 

Dusting the soil with 10 per cent. BHC, 
at the rate of 2 oz. per 6 square yards, would 
be quite as effective. 

When the compost is being prepared in 
the open, and subsequent fumigation of the 
beds cannot be practised, the treatment of 
the surface of the heap with a steam jet, 
spraying with nicotine sulphate (i fluid oz. 
to 4 gallons of water) or dusting with a 
pyrethrum dust containing 60 per cent, pyre- 
thrum powder and 40 per cent, kaolin will 
help to keep the insects in check. 

If the compost is to be laid down in beds 
in properly constructed mushroom houses 
or rooms, the latter should be cleaned and 
fumigated before the compost is placed in 
the teds, and again when the beds reach 
the hiehest temperature, or “peak heat,” 
after being laid down. The beds should 

* Shanahan G. J., 1948 Agricultural GoMette N.S.W., LIX: 185. 
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not, however, be fumigated, especially 
with sulphur, after the spawn has been 
planted. 

Satisfactory fumigation can only be ef- 
fected when the mushroom houses, sheds 
or rooms can be made reasonably gas-tight. 
In the United States, burning sulphur is 
said to be gradually replacing hydrocyanic 
acid gas, because it is cheaper and has the 
double value of being both an insecticide 
and fungicide. Hydrocyanic acid gas is^ 
moreover, very poisonous and should only 
be handled by those skilled in the process 
of fumigating with it. 

Calcium cyanide is the material recom- 
mended for the generation of hydrocyanic 
acid gas, and is used at the rate of i lb. 
per 1,000 cubic feet of air space. Burning 
sulphur is used at the rate of 2 lb. per 
1,000 cubic feet of air space. In each case 
the duration of the fumigation should be 
about six hours. 

After the spawn has been planted, insecti- 
cides in liquid or dust form may be used 
as a routine practice, every three days, to- 
keep the insects in check. 

The nicotine sulphate spray should be- 
applied as a fine mist over the beds. A 
kerosene pyrethrum fly spray may be em- 
ployed instead of nicotine sulphate, but if 
this is used in other than a fine mist the 
mushrooms may be injured. 

The pyrethrum-kaolin dust should be ap- 
plied with a hand-dusting machine, but heavy 
dusting of the caps with this mixture may 
leave a yellowish stain, particularly when the 
caps are wet. 

These treatments are best applied at three- 
day intervals, and in each case after the 
marketable mushrooms have been picked. 

Trapping the adult flies is a useful aux- 
iliary method to dusting or spraying. An 
electric light or lantern is placed imme- 
diately over a shallow pan containing water 
and a little kerosene. Large numbers of flies 
are attracted to the light and fall into the 
oil and water. Sticky papers are employed 
for the same purpose. 

Attention to general hygiene is always 
necessary. Areas surrounding compost heaps 
and manure beds should be kept clean and 
sprayed occasionally with kerosene or other 
volatile oil and sprinlded with hydrated 
lime, or dusted with 10 per cent. BIIC. 
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Sites where beds are established should 
always be thoroughly cleaned both before 
the beds are laid down and after cropping 
has been completed. Overgrown mush- 
rooms, waste stalks or infested mushrooms 
should be burnt, and used manure or manure 
in course of preparation should be kept well 
away from newly-established beds. 

Treatment of Compost with BHC. 

The population of mushroom mites, flies 
and springtails, within the beds can be 
practically eliminated and maintained at a 
low level by incorporating lo per cent. 
BHC dust into the compost, at the rate of 
3 lb. of BHC per ton of compost. 

Since the relatively high temperatures |)ro- 
duccd during composting may affect the 
efiiciency of the BHC, the dust should 
be added to the compost just before it is 
placed into the beds. Where growers use 
ridge beds, it will be perhaps more con- 
venient to add the BHC to the compost be- 
fore the beds are made. If flat beds are 
adopted, then the dust may be added either 
before or after the beds have been laid 
down. 

A satisfactory di.stribution of the dust, 
throughout the compost, is obtained if two 
or tliree equal quantities of the dust are 
lightly scattered over the compost which 
is then turned after each application of dust. 

Treatment of Casing Soil with BHC. 

Mushroom and manure flies may be con- 
siderably reduced in numbers by dusting the 
surface of the casing soil with lo per cent. 
BHC dust, at the rate of 3lb. to i,ooo square 
feet of bed. The dust may be evenly applied 
by means of a tin with a perforated lid. A 
nut or similar heavy object in the tin will 
assist in giving a more complete cover. 
Treatment can be made either before or 
after watering. A flush of mushrooms, 
which is being attacked by mites or spring- 
tails, can be partially saved by the surface 
dusting treatment mentioned above. How- 
ever, where either mites or springtails are 
prevalent within a bed, the surface treat- 
ment will not control them and they will 
continue to destroy the mycelium and may 
eventually prevent production. 

Further investigations will decide whe- 
ther water dispersible BHC can be watered 
into the beds tef control the pests within the 
beds. 


If mites or springtails are attacking the 
spawn pieces apply a small quantity of BHC 
dust around plantings. 

It is advisable to dust the pathways with 
BHC dust at intervals. 

Other Pests of Mushrooms. 

Slaters or Woodlicc. 

Under certain conditions these crusta- 
ceans may become numerous enough in the 
beds to cause appreciable injury. They 
mainly frequent damp places as they breathe 
by means of gills which must be kept moist. 

They often shelter between the boards 
supporting the beds and the manure, and 
may also occur in large numbers in the 



Mus of Slaters or Wood Lice. 


manure beds, where they feed on the manure 
and mycelium therein. When they attack 
mushrooms, large clean holes may appear 
in the caps and stems, due to their feed- 
ing. 

Control , — A contact dust which is recom- 
mended for the control of slaters consists 
of a mixture of pyrethrum powder i lb., 
and kaolin 4 lb. 

The beds may be treated lightly with this 
dust without injury to young mushrooms. 
The dust should also be blown into crevices 
and hiding places likely to harbour the 
slaters. 

Satisfactory control of slaters may also 
be obtained with a mixture of metaldehyde 
and bran. The formula for this bait is: 
Metaldehyde (finely powdered), T-3rd oz., 
bran i lb., water i pint. The metaldehyde 
and bran are first mixed together dry and 
then made into a crumbly mash with the' 
water. The bait is placed in small heaps 

(ConHnued on page x68.) 
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Reviews of Books of Interest to Farmer and Students. 


Crop Management and Soil Conservation. 

By 

Joseph F. Cox and Hyman E. Jackson. 
The second edition of this book, published 
1948, contains thirty-four chapters, divided 
into two parts. 

Much of the first half of Part I appears 
to be more suitable as a text-book of general 
agricultural knowledge for the use of 
teachers and students than as a guide to 
farmers, and though the second half of 
Part I deals in a general way with aspects 
of crop production, the matter is handled 
necessarily rather superficially in the space 
given, with emphasis still on use by students. 

Part II covers the main ground in crop 
management for several of the main crops 
and pastures, in such a way as to be of value 
to students who wish to obtain a superficial 
general knowledge of the many aspects of 
crop production and management, under 
American conditions. 

A very limited amount of space is given 
to soil conservation even though the main 
aspects are dealt with. 

(Our copy froim the publishers — ^John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, U.S.A.) 

[Review by H, Wenholz,^ 

^ew and Promising Varieties Recently 
Described in the Literatnre.’’ 

This publication presents in tabular form 
inform^ition as to agronomic characteristics, 
disease resistance and general adaptation of 
new and promising varieties of cultivated 

Page ih 


plants which have been recently described 
in the literature. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye, maize, sorghum, 
rice, herbage grasses and legumes, root, 
vegetable, fibre plants, sugar cane, tobacco, 
hops, pepper and fruit crops are included. 

The material is based almost entirely on 
records in vols. 15 to 17 of Plant Breeding 
Abstracts; references are quoted, together 
with the names and addresses of the insti- 
tutions and organisations from which fur- 
ther information may be obtained. 

Australians contributions are restricted to 
several wheat varieties, with one flax and 
one cotton entry. 

This publication (Seventh issue, 1948) 
issued by Commonwealth Bureau of Plant 
Breeding and Genetics, is obtainable from 
technical book shops or from the C.A.B. 
Liaison Officer, 314 Albert-street, East 
Melbourne, C.2. Price 3s. 2d. 

[Rezdew by H. C, Trumble,] 


^^SUNRAYSIA— A Social Survey of a Dried 
Fruit Area.” 

By A. J. McIntyre. 

This social survey (published 1948) is 
the third in a series carried out by research 
workers of the Melbourne University School 
of Agriculture and will appeal to all those 
who are interested in the development of a 
stable and prosperous rural population in 
Australia. The survey gives a fairly com- 
prehensive account of the social and econo- 
mic conditions of 150 out of a total of 1,615 
‘"representative” growers af the time of the 

(Continued on page 157.) 
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MOLDEN is the first car to be planned and designed to 
suit Australian conditions and to be precision mass- 
produced in Australia. When Holden was first being 
^talked about* a survey showed that the Australian car 
must have . . . low first cost, low petrol consumption 
. . . room for an average family group of five or six . . . 
high touring speeds . . . good acceleration . . . adequate 
road clearance . . . fine performance on all kinds of 
roads . . . Australia- wide service and availability of 
spare parts . . . and dependability. 

Sec this amazing car for yourself. Call at your nearest 
Holden Dealer or Distributor for a demonstration, or 
write him for the latest Holden literature. 

HOLDE]\ 

Australia’ 5 Own Car 

£673 

?hs S»Us Tax 

Convenient hire purchase terms arc available through 
G.M.A.C. — General Motors own finance company. 

**Air Chief** Radios are especially 
S-valve with a 6 inch speaker^ or Air C 


No other car can offer all these 
features . . . 

LOW FIRST COST. Holden has been designed 
and built by General Motors and at £675 it 
represents Australia’s greatest car value. 

GOOD LOOKS. Holden is low-slung and 
streamlined and handsome. 

ASTOUNDING PERFORMANCE. Holden’s 6- 
cylinder, 21.6 H.P. overhead valve engine gives 
lively power, terrific acceleration and a record 
low petrol consumption. 

ROOM FOR FIVE OR SIX. In leg room, seat- 
ing width and head room, Holden compares 
with the largest sedans. 

HOLDEN IS *AEROBILT*. This new engin- 
eering principle combines the chassis and body 
into one all-steel turret-top unit, giving great 
strength and increased safety. 

INDEPENDENT FRONT WHEEL SPRINGING. 
Holden’s Independent Front Wheel Springing, 
with double acting shock absorbers, levels out 
the roughest roads, makes steering easier. 
DEPENDABILITY. Holden is backed by all the 
resources, the scientific research, the engineering 
leadership and the reputation for good workman- 
ship of General Motors. 

^signed for Holden \ Air Chief 

Ihief ()~valve with an 8 inch speaker, ^obou 


GENERAL MOTORS — HOLDE 

BRIS0ANB • SYDNEY • MELBOURNE 

SOLD AND SERVICED BY HOLDEN DEALERS TH 


N’S LIMITED 

AOBLAIDB . PERTH 

c 

ROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
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A Specimen 

DAIRY SHAREFARMING AGREEMENT* 

THE specimen dairy sharefarming agreement set out below has been drawn up by the 
Department of Agriculture for the guidance of both owners and sharefarmers. It is 
designed to ensure an equitable return to each from the working of the property, and 
to enable the adoption of methods of soil and animal husbandry that will maintain the 
fertility of the soil and the productive capacity of the herd. 

Date and Name of Parties. 

AGREEMENT made the day ig 

between of — in the 

State of New South Wales (hereinafter called the owner) of the one part, and — 

ol in the 

State of. (hereinafter called the sharefarmer) of the other part. 

Description of Land. 

The owner, in consideration of the agreements set forth in this agreement to be kept and performed 
by the sharefarmer, agrees to allow the sharefarmer to work all that piece or parcel of land of approximately 

- — acres, being portion No parish of — 

county of 


in the State of New South Wales, and the quantities and particulars of which are (more or less) set forth, 
in the First Schedule hereto, together with the appurtenances and all fixtures and fittings thereon, except, 
those specified in the Second Schedule hereto which are to be regarded as fixtures belonging to the share- 
farmer, and in respect of which Section 21 of the Agricultural Holdings Act is to apply. 

Duration of the Agreement. 

The Agreement shall commence on and shall remain 

in force : — 

(а) as an agreement terminable at the will of either party or his executors, administrators and assigns , 
, by at least twelve (12) months' notice in writing expiring on the anniversary of the commencement 

of the agreement as required by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1941 ; 

(h) for a period of «..years and thereafter from year to year unless and until terminated by 

at least twelve months’ notice in writing expiring on the anniversary of the commencement of 
the agreement as required by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1941. 

Extent of Agreement. 

This agreement shall be binding on the heirs, executors, administrators and assigns of both owner 
and sharefarmer in like manner as upon the original parties, except by mutual agreement otherwise. 

No Partnership Created. 

This agreement shall not be construed as giving rise to a partnership, and neither party shall be? 
liable for debts or obligations incurred by the other without written consent. 

The Owner Agrees. 

(i) to supply the above described farm, including improvements thereon; 

(2) to supply material necessary for repairs and improvements on above described farm, such mater ialiv 
to be delivered on the farm; 

(3) to supply skilled labour employed in making permanent improvements and major repairs such as 
are necessary after fires, floods and cyclones; 

{4) to pay taxes and insurance on the above described property; 

(5) to furnish dairy cows and registered dairy bulls,. 

but the number of such dairy cows shall not be reduced below. 

except by mutual agreement. Such stipulated number of dairy cows shall be in-calf cow.s or- 
heifers. 

(б) to furnish brood sows and boars, but the numl>er 

of such sows shall not be reduced below. except by mutual agreement 

(7) to furnish all horses and plant, as listed in the inventory of the New South Wales Department, 
of Agriculture’s Dairy Farm Record Book, being kept in pursuance of this agreement, and as*, 
are necessary to properly operate the farm as described above; ^ 

*Any provision in this Agreement which the parties do not wish to become a part of their contract, should be 
crossed out in ink identically on all copies of the Agreement. 


I>as« is^ 
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(8) to provide all other farm expenses, equipment and labour, except as provided in the section the 
sharefarmer agrees , 

(9) to compensate the sharefarmer for the control of noxious weeds and animals on the farm, 
payment to be as follows : — 


(10) to allow the sharefarmer the sum of. .for each calf reared for replacements 

in the herd ; 

(11) to pay the shaiefarmer’s share of milk or cream cheques without any unauthorised deduction 
direct into the sharefarmer’s Banking Account, or direct to the sharefarmer, accompanied by 
a copy of the Monthly Statement within three days of receipt of the money ; 

(12) to pay the sharefarmer’s share of money due from the sale of pigs, together with a statement of 
sales, by the 25tb of the month following the sale of same ; 

(13) to make repairs, and erect new buildings as may be required by an Inspector under Acts dealing 
with the production of milk and cream; 

(14) to pay all Herd Recording Fees; 

(15) to provide lime or paint and tar or bitumen paint for painting of dairy premises once yearly; 

(16) to provide a lavatory within reasonable distance of bails ; 

(17) to keep boundary fences in good order; 

^18) to allow the sharefarmer to graze , horses for his own use free of cost; 

(19) to allow the sharefarmer to take not more than - quarts of milk daily from 

the undivided product for use in the farm household; 

(20) to allow the sharefarmer to have whatever produce of the orchard and garden, including potatoes, 

is used in the farm household, but not more than acres shall be used for 

the said orchard, garden and potatoes; 

(21) to allow the sharefarmer to keep all the income from poultry and eggs provided that not more 

than head are kept ; 

{22) to provide a house rent free for the sharefarmer, such house to be provided with a bath-room 
and bath, and laundry facilities; 

^23) that there shall be no reduction during the period of this agreement, of the area available to the 
herd, except by mutual agreement in writing; 

(24) to provide an adequate water supply for stock and house-hold purposes, and to pay all costs in 
connection with the pumping of water; 

^25) to supply all medicines and veterinary services, necessary for the health of the stock; 

(26) to insure the sharefarmer and other workers employed by the owner against any claims under 
the Workers* Compensation Act, and its amendment, throughout the term of this agreement. 

(27) Additional items : — 


The Sharefarmer Agrees. 

(i) to provide labour to operate the farm in a manner conforming to the rules of good husbandry; 

(^) to provide labour for repairs, except skilled labour; 

(3) to keep, with the assistance of the owner, a strict financial record of the farm business in the 
New South Wales Department of Agriculture’s Dairy Farm Record Book. The record shall 
include a careful Annual Inventory of land, improvements, livestock, grain, supplies, machinery 
and equipment owned by the owner of the farm, amd a complete account of the purchases and 
sales of the farm business ; 

(4) to supply a report of farming operations to the owner on forms provided by the owner, on or before 

the day of each month ; 

(5) to faithfully do all farm work in season and in a manner conforming to the rules of good husbandry ; 

(6) to milk the cows twice daily at times mutually agreed upon ; 

(y) to deliver the milk or cream at _ fnr transmission to the 

dairy factory at ; 

^8) to care for all livestock and crops in a manner conforming to the standards of good husbandry ; 

(9) to report promptly to the owner all cases of illness or disease in the livestock ; 

(10) to take all reasonable care to prevent the spread or introduction of noxious weeds in compliance 
with State laws and local regulations (see provisions under “ The Owner agrees '*) ; 

(xi) to take all reasonable steps to keep the farm free of noxious animals (see pre vision* under '* The 
Owner Agrees **) ; 
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Cattle, Sheep, Lamb Salesmen 

Experienced, energetic, capable and successful. They give unfailing, highly efficient 
attention to clients’ consignments. They conduct auctions at the 
Homebush Yards, Sydney; Orange, Forbes, Harden, Yasi Yards 

Head Office: Branches: 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street Orange, Forbes, Harden, Yass, Coonamble 

Sydney Bourke, Armidale 

SEND THE STOCK TO WINCHCOMBE, CARSON 




TsUphone 
BX 1641 
(3 linsi) 


Tclegrims: 

“MANGROVITE 

Sydney. 


When you use 

MANGROVITE 

LEATHER BELTING 


Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There is a Mangrovite Leather Belt 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting, Pump 
Leathers, Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 


(Charles Ludowicl, Manacins Director) 
49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD 
SQUARE). SYDNEY. 
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TANKS for Fuel Storage 
or Fire-fighting 

SELF-CONTAmED 

Units are of 90 gal. or 190 gal. size, 
and include self- priming, semi -rotary 
pump, 30 feet of hose and nozzle. Tank 
is mounted in hardwood frame, bolted 
and fitted with carrying handles. 

EASILY PORTABLE 

Tanks are of aluminium, baffled both 
ways, and covered with fire-proof rubber* 
and canvas. 

The smalier unit weighs 2 cwt. when 
empty and fits a utility truck. 

The 190 gai. size weighs 3 cwt. and is 
designed for a truck. 

CONTINUOUS PROTECTION 

No splashing away of wa^er is possible 
as the tank is well baffled. 

The pump will throw a jet 30 feet 
from the nozzle or provide a fine spray 
when required. 

An Excellent Storage Tank for Petrol or Kerosene 

PRICE F,0.R. WAGGA 

90 gal. size complete £19 Tank Bare £13 

190 gal. size complete £25 Tank Bare £19 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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(12) to keep the buildings, fences, plant, utensils and other improvements on said premises in as good 
repair and condition as they are when he takes possession, or in as good repair and condition 
as they may be put in by the owner during the term of the agreement, ordinary wear, loss by fire 
and flood, or unavoidable destruction excepted; 

(13) to put up and take down and preserve for future use such temporary fences as are necessary for 
the grazing and cultivation of the fields; 

(14) to have and distribute to the fields all manure made on the farm, at times mutually agreed upon ; 

(15) to rear such calves as are required for replacement purposes up to 25 per cent, of the herd or as 
agreed up to an age of six months or as otherwise agreed; 

(16) to consign pigs when fit to factory, or as mutually agreed ; 

(17) that he will comply with the provisions of all Acts relating to the sanitation of the dairy premises 
and utensils ; 

(18) to whitewash or paint and tar or bitumen paint the dairy premises at least once every 12 months 
(see “ Owner agrees ”) ; 

(19) to keep all stray and strange stock off the said land ; 

-(20) not to assign or sublet this agreement to any person or persons, without the written consent of 
the owner ; 

(21) on termination of this agreement to vacate the house and farm property; 

{22) to take proper care of all trees, vines and shrubs, and to prevent injury to same; 

•{23) not to cut live trees except by permission of the owner, but to use only dead or down timber 
not suitable for saw logs or posts ; 

((24) that when milking machines are provided by the owner to keep all rubberware in good order 
and replace when necessary ; 

(25) to provide fuel (kerosene, petrol and oil) or electric power necessary to operate the following : — • 


(26) to provide brooms, scrubbing brushes and cleaning compounds required in the dairy; 

(27) to provide board for the Herd Recorder; 

(28) to insure, and keep insured the workers employed by him against any claims under the Workers* 
Compensation Act and its amendments, throughout the term of this agreement; 

(29) not to do work off the farm except in exchange for equal work on the farm, or otherwise as agreed 
upon; 

(30) Additional Items : — 


Xach Party Agrees. 

(i) that all milk and cream, pigs and other produce of the said land shall be consigned for sale in the 
name of the owner ; 


(2) 

(3) 
•(4) 


that the owner shall receive shillings in the pound and the sharefarmer 

shillings in the pound of the sum derived from the sale of milk or cream, 

after deducting factory and carting charges ; 

that the proceeds from the sale of crops or portion thereof, shall be divided as follows : — 


to dispose of all calves not required for replacements and to divide the proceeds as follows, after 
first deducting the expenses of consigning - 


v(5) to consign pigs, when fit, to Factory or as otherwise agreed 

upon, and the proceeds from such pig sales shall be divided as follows, after first deducting the 
expenses of consigning 


.(6) that in the event of land preparation for cropping, sowing, cultivation, and/or harvesting being 
carried out by contract, the cost to be borne wholly by the sharefarmer unless otherwise mutually 
agreed ; 

<7) that the costs of all seeds of lucerne, grasses, and clovers for permanent pastures shall be borne 

by the owner or. by the 

owner and by the sharefarmer; 

<8) that the costs of all fertilisers and lime to be used in the establishment of lucerne grasses and 

clovers shall be borne — by the owner, or 

by the. corner and by the sharefarmer ; 
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(9) that the costs of seeds and fertilisers for annual crops shall be borne — — m.,, — 

by the owner, or by the owner and — — — — 

by the sharefarmer ; 

(10) that the costs of repairs to farm machinery and harness belonging to the owner shall be borne- 
by the owner ; 

(11) that the costs of repairs to machinery and harness belonging to the sharefarmer shall be borne- 
by the sharefarmer ; 

(12) that extra labour required for hay and silage making for the herd shall be provided equally by both 
parties ; 

(13) that on quitting the farm at the termination of his agreement, the sharefarmer shall, in addition 
to any rights to compensation for various items to which he may be entitled under the Agricultural! 
Holdings Act, 1941, be entitled to compensation for the value of his share of — 

(a) land cultivated and prepared by the sharefarmer for cropping, 

(b) standing crops, 

(c) fodder stored on farm for feed or sale, 

(d) pigs in hand at termination of agreement, 

(e) shares of Government subsidies and factory bonuses still to be paid. Deferred pay; 

(14) that all leguminous seeds shall be inoculated with a culture prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, the owner to pay the cost of the culture and the sharefarmer to inoculate the seed 
as per instructions supplied by the Department of Agriculture ; 

(15) that all plant when not in use. shall be placed in sheds provided for that purpose by the owner; 

(16) Additional Items : — - 


Cropping System : 

(i) The parties agree that the main crop rotation, system of cultivation, and pastures management,, 
shall have regard to advice from the various authorities concerned in the Department of Agriculture , 
and that in planning the crop rotation, and management of pastures, regard shall be given to soit 
conservation and maintenance of soil fertility. The crop rotation shall be as follows : 


(2) when any crop fails, the parties shall a-gree on the crop to be substituted. Each year this agreement 
remains in effect, the two parties shall agree in writing upon the cropping system to be followed, 
and that agreement shall become part of the agreement. 

Arbitration. 

If any dispute or controversy should arise between the parties touching the Agreement, or the 
rights and liabilities of the parties thereunder (not being a dispute referable to arbiiration under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1941) then in every such case the matter in dispute shall be referred to arbitration 
under the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 1902, or any Act amending or replacing the same. 

Owners Right to Entry. 

The said owner reserves the right of himself, his employees, assigns, prospective buyers, to enter 
upon said premises at all reasonable times for any purpose not inconsistent with the rights of the share* 
farmer under this agreement. 

Additional Agreements. 


.Owner. 

Sharefarmer. 


Signatures, 


Witness, 
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THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 


Name, Number, or Description of Paddock. | Area. 

! 


i 


I 

i 


Pasture. 


i 


Arable. 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 


Every article or thing fixed on the premises not specified in this schedule belong to the Owner. 


Reviews of Books of Interest to Farmer and Students. 

{Continued from page 152.) 


:.survey (November, 1943, to July, 1944). 
It must be remembered, however, that 
growers constitute only a fraction of the 
-area’s bread winning population. Before it 
can be claimed that the survey covers the 
whole dried fruits area, containing 25,000 
people, further investigation into the lives 
-and livelihood of the remaining breadwin- 
ners is needed. 

In a condensed historical account the 
-author has traced the development of the 
area from the first recorded settlement by 
white people in 1846 to the thriving com- 
munities of a century later when Dried 
Fruits Boards, set up in each producing 


State in 1923 to determine and enforce ex- 
port quotas, have combined with the Aus- 
tralian Dried Fruits Association and the 
Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board 
to attain a large measure of security in the 
marketing of its products. 

The survey itself is classified as follows: 
Fruit-growers’ holdings, financial status, 
population analysis, work and workers, 
homes, towns and transport, health and 
food, education, leisure, satisfaction and 
prospects, with a summary and conclusion. 

[Published by Melbourne University 
Press. Our copy from the author.] 


The amount of grain sorghum grown in this for the year 1948-49, irrespective of the quantity, 
State, for which export permits will be granted but subject to consultation with the Commonwealth 
is 50 per cent, bf the grain sorghum production Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requiremeuU oi the. 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — - 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Keflstered Stud Hurds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ay rshires) ... ^ ••• 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.l.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A. & Sons, “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A,I.S.) ... 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) .. 
Hawkesbury, Agricultural College, Kichmond (Jerseys) 
Hicks Bros. “ ^ryla,** Culcaim (A.l.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School. Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

McEachem, H., ” Nundi,*’ Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, w. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., *' Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T,, ” Narcngullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H. “Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabee,” Quirindi 

Scott, A. W,, ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,^' Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) 


46 


64 

30 

58 

173 

49 

I 3 Z 

X07 

38 

67 

53 


52 

97 


80 

49 

18 


102 

103 

58 

309 

1*4 

75 

XZ 3 

j83 

i6x 


Owner and Address. 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus).. 

Von Nida, F. E., Wildes Meadow ^ 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) ... ... 

White, H. F.. and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendource,’* Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm... , 1 

Young, A., “Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra| 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Numben 
in herd. 


X70 

30 

69 

33 

X03., 

71 

89^ 


& 


Hurds Othur than Rugisturud Stud Hurds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., *' Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford ... ... 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, ” Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. Sc F. J., ‘‘Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Giadesville Mental Hospital 

Homer. A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

Mt. Penang Training School. Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Mllson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plaius 

Roval Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ” Yaralla ” 

fierd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Saiway, A. E., Cobargo 

St, John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


50v 

32 


33 

69, 


36. 

7 

I* 

60 

34 

49 

38 

127 


94 

39 


*3 

35 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry 


Australian Wheats Praised by Dr. Kent-Jones. 


Dr. Kent-Jones, British world authority on wheat, 
flour and baking problems, who visited Australia 
in 1947 to investigate local problems, has now 
submitted an interesting report on the quality of 
some of the wheats that gained prizes at the 
Sydney Royal Agricultural Show that year. After 
analysing these wheats and determining the stabi- 
lity and strength of their flour, Dr. Kent-Joncs 
said that some of them were better than top-grade 
Manitoba wheat. Cailloux, Charter, Yalta and 
Gabo were found to be exceptionally strong 
wheats, with well-balanced doughs. In English 
blends these wheats, said Dr. Kent-Jones, would 
be more useful than top-grade Manitoba and 
would carry weaker wheats better than the 
Canadian types. 

He said that all samples were of exceptionally 
good appearance, and that New South Wales was 


to be congratulated on being able to produce- 
wheats of this type regularly and in quantity. In 
Australia, bakers were pleased with the quality'- 
of flour being milled from Gabo, a variety bred/ 
by Professor W. L. Waterhouse, of Sydney Uni- 
versity. 

A small quantity of flour, milled from Gabo» 
grown in the Forbes (central New South Wales) 
district, was used to produce bread for show 
purposes. In open competition, the Gabo bread' 
gained a State championship, two firsts, nine- 
seconds and seven third prizes. Gabo had never 
previously been baked commercially, and this was 
the first time on record that flour from a single- 
wheat had been used to produce bread for show 
purposes. — Abstracted in “Field Crop Abstracts” 
from London Corn Circular, May, 1948. 


The Commonwealth Department of Commerce and 
Agriculture has approved of pears being exported 
to the United Kingdom this season in the standard 

158 


apple box (internal dimensions 18 inches x loyi 
inches x inches), on condition that this box: 
is acceptable to receivers of the ^ears. 
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THE COMPLETE DRENCHING OUTFIT 


It’s automatic, taster, easier to use . . . 

suitable for all water and oil - mixed drenches 
except Phenothiazine. Sayers Model 46 comes 
complete with reservoir, belt and spare valves, 
seats and springs. Doses adjustable from 
5 to 30 C.C. 


I OZ. AUTOMATIC 
DRENCHING GUN 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53-55 Macquarie Street* Sydney 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

VViiliout previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY , and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28*30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 
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‘PhenovU*’ Worm R«madv 



THAT’S a sound tip to graziers too. for regular drenching with 
•Thenovis”. the effect ive gastro-intestinal worm remedy means 

healthy worm-free flocks 
and cleaner pastures. Choice 
of successful graziers every- 
where. 


THE N£W “PHENOVIS- POWDER 
it Mixes easily. 

★ Forms a stable fluid suspension. 

★ Flows easily through any drenching gun. 

■A accurate dosing of 


N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: 


GRA2COS and WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 
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SHEEP KED (“TICK”) 

CAUSES UNTHRIFTINESS AND WOOL DAMAGE. 


H. G. Bet.sciiner^ D.V.Sc., Deputy Chief, Division of Aninial Industry. 

THE sheep {Melop}ia.gus ovinvs), properly called ked, is not a true tick in the 

zoological sense. It is a wingless fly belonging to the order Diptera and family 

Jlippohoscidae. 

Sheep are not greatly affected by a few of the parasites, but if in larger numbers 
their presence will be indicated by scratching, rubbing, and biting at the fleece. Loss of 
flesh and general unthriftiness will occur through the intense irritation set up. This is 
particularly noticeable in lambs, as the skin Is tender and the number of parasites attacking 
them after shearing is usually large. The damage done to the wool is also considerable, 
and the growth and character of tike wool is affected if the sheep is unthrifty. 


It will be seen from their life history that, 
owing to the fact that the ticks are fully 
matured in five days after their emergence 
from the pupae, and that the female after 
copulation may deposit its first pupa in eight 
to ten days, a sheep lightly infested becomes 
in the course of a few months heavily in- 
fested. 

Keds may be found on sheep at all times 
of the year. They are well distributed over 
the State, but are not found to any great 
exti^nt in the far west of the State. It would 
ajipear that the extreme heat and dryness 
of the west are unfavourable to the para- 
sites. 

They are particularly noticeable at shear- 
ing time, when many are destroyed during 
shearing and others are carried away in the 
wool and perish. Their food consists wholly 
of the blood which they suck from the 
sheep. All breeds of sheep are subject to 
attack. 

Description and Life History. 

The sheep ked is a reddish or greyish- 
brown insect about % inch long, covered 
with short spines, with a small head sunken 
into the thorax, and a large sac-like 
abdomen. It has six stout legs terminated by 
strong claws. The antennae are inserted into 
pits near the mouth, and the mouth parts 
are adapted for piercing and sucking blood. 
The parasite almost buries its head and 
proboscis in the skin, and once fixed hangs 
on for weeks. It is nimble and active, and 
migrates readily to another animal of the 
same species Wlien disturbed. 


The slieep “tick,” unlike the true tick,, 
spends the whole of its life upon the one 
host, which it never leaves unless to attach 
itself to another sheep. This migration 
occurs principally at shearing time, when 
the ticks leave the shorn sheep and crawl 
u])on the lambs. 

The female brings forth its young as 
nearly fully-developed larvae, which, when 
deposited into the wool of the host, are 
covered with a soft, white membrane. In 
about 12 hours this membrane becomes- 
brown and hard, and the pupal stage is 
reached. I'hese reddish-brown pupae, which 
are really ca.se.s containing emhryo keds, are 
attached to the wool fibres by a sticky sub- 
stance extruded by the female. It is these' 



Engorged Female Sheep Ked. 

[Aftw Manon lm*s. 
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hard pupae that escape the destructive action 
of dipping fluids. 

The young keds emerge from the pupal 
stage in from nineteen to twenty-four days, 
according to season and temperature, and 
immediately commence to work their way 
through the wool and attach themselves to 
the skin of the sheep. 

Young female keels are capable of copulat- 
ing five days after their emergence from 
the pupae and the males in about ten days. 
The female may extrude the first larva in 
a minimum period of thirteen days after her 
emergence from the pupa. The usual period 
is, however, longer — up to twenty-three 
days. 

Each female deposits from eight to ten 
larvae, and the rate of extrusion is about 
one every six to eight days. The life of 
the ked probably does not exceed four or 
five months, and is commonly only three 
months. 

The length of time the keds remain alive 
off their host is an important question and 
one frequently discussed among sheep men. 
Keds have been kept alive for eleven days 
and the pupae found to be viable up to 
forty-two days. However, even under 
favourable conditions the number of keds 
which survive for more than four or five 
days off the host and subsequently re-infest 
clean sheep can be regarded as very small. 
These would certainly not be sufficient to 
cause a general reinfestation of a clean flock 
or even of a fair number of the sheep. Most 
of the parasites found on previously dipped 
sheep are the progeny of pupae which have 
escaped the action of the dip. 

There is no evidence whatever in support 
of the statement sometimes made that the 
ked breeds in scrub and timber which, more- 
over, would be contrary to everything known 
of its life history and that of similar para- 
sites on other animals. 

Treatment 

Various proprietary dips are employed to 
rid the sheep of external parasites. These 
may be divided into two main classes — those 
which destroy parasites in the process of 
feeding (known as stomach poisons) and 
those which destroy the parasites by coming 
in contact with them — known as contact 
dips. 

Page 166 ^ 


The most widely used dips contain 
various mixtures and combinations of the 
following ingredients : arsenic, sulphur, 
various coal tar by-products (phenolic 
dips) and rotenone (derris root extract). In 
addition there are various new insecticides 
such as DDT (dichlor-diphenyl-trichlore- 
thane), B.H.C. (benzene hexachoride) and 
others which open up distinct possibilities 
for the more efficient control of external 
parasites by virtue of their persistent con- 
tact action. 

The main difficulty with all available dips 
has been the destruction of the ked pupae 
or the lice eggs, rendering it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain complete eradication with a 
single dipping, as undestroyed pupae and 
eggs subsequently hatch out. Many dip 
manufacturers have provided against this 
contingency by evolving dips which are 
reputed to protect the sheep against re- 
infestation up to a month after dipping. 

Recent experiment work carried out by 
officers of the Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research appears to indicate that 
the efficiency of a single dipping in the older 
type dips, although it cannot be expected to 
give complete eradication, is enhanced 
greatly if the dipping is carried out soon 
after shearing, when many ked pupae and 
a number of lice eggs have been removed, 
and there is no doubt about the destruction 
of all adults. 

In the case of keds, those that do hatch 
out are in positions in the short wool which 
are unfavourable to their development, and 
with lice which are surface feeders, there 
will probably be sufficient poison left on 
the skin and in the short wool to destroy 
them. 

With the ked, which is a blood-sucking 
parasite, the active principle of the dip must 
be a contact insecticide. Although arsenic 
can act both as a contact and stomach 
poison, its residual effect as a contact poison 
against the ked is not as great as it is as 
a stomach poison against the louse. 

The older contact insecticides such as 
phenol, nicotine and derris root are not per- 
sistent. DDT and B.H.C. are new syn- 
thetic insecticides which are very persis- 
tent, and the manner in which these insec- 
ticides is incorporated into a dip will no 
doubt be considerably improved. By virtue 
of their persistent toxicity it would appear 
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that it may be possible to eradicate keds and 
lice in a single dipping with these new in- 
secticides. 

Time of Treatment for Sheep Ked. 

Bearing the foregoing factors in mind, 
the best treatment for sheep ked is to dip 
all sheep on the property about a week after 
shearing. Another reason for recommend- 
ing an early dipping is that, if the sheep are 
left for a month or six weeks before dip- 
ping, those pupae which have not been re- 
moved at shearing will have had time to de- 
velop and produce further eggs, which are 
difficult to destroy, 

A second dipping twenty-two to twenty- 
six days after the first dipping is recom- 
mended if the older dips are used, as it is 
not safe to rely on the residual effect of 
these dips to kill the young keds when they 
hatch out. It is for this reason that the 
second dipping after the undestroyed pupae 
have hatched out is of value. If the period 
between dippings is too long, then a new 
batch of pupae may be produced which 
might escape the effect of the dip. 

A single dipping is more likely to be effec- 
tive in the complete eradication of ked if 
the newer, more persistent insecticides are 
used.. 

Precautions to be Taken. 

There are several factors which must be 
kept in mind when dipping sheep soon after 
shearing. These are — risk of bacterial infec- 
tion of the shear cuts, the possibility of 
arsenical poisoning if arsenical dips are 
used, and the danger of chill and possible 
mortality from pneumonia if the weather is 
cold. It is desirable to wait a week until the 
skin cuts have scabbed over before dipping 
sheep in any dip, and to avoid dipping in 
severe weather. 

Of recent years lameness and loss of con- 
dition have occurred in sheep following dip- 
ping in non-bactericidal dips, even after 
the shear cuts have healed. This trouble 
has been found to be due to infection with a 
specific organism which is commonly pre- 
sent in arthritis in lambs. It has been noticed 
that the sheep most prone to be affected are 
those which have been put through late in 
the dipping, and often after the fluid in the 
bath has been allowed to stand 12 to 24 
hours between •usage. This short time 


apparently allows the cau.sal organism, if 
present, to build up sufficient numbers to 
cause the trouble. 

Investigational work has shown that the 
addition of a small amount of bluestone 
(copper sulphate) to the dipping fluid is 
effective in preventing the trouble. The 
organism appears to be particularly suscep- 
tible to the action of bluestone. The recom- 
mendation is that 3 lb. bluestone should be 
dissolved in 2j4 gallons water and this solu- 
tion should be added to the bath at the rate 
of 2 pints to every 100 gallons of dipping 
fluid, after which the bath should be 
thoroughly stirred. 



Clo$e>up View of Portion of Lamb's Neck, showing 
Keds and Pupae in the Wool. 

[After Ames, 


Prevention of Infestation. 

Clean sheep can only become infested by 
coming into contact with infested sheep, or 
by picking up recently-dropped keds or 
pupae in their wool from fences, logs, etc., 
or the shearing-board and yards. 

All enclosures such as shearing sheds and 
yards that have been occupied by ked- 
infested sheep should be regarded as dan- 
gerous for a period of at least six weeks, 
as the pupae may retain their vitality under 
certain conditions for this length of time. < 
Most of the pupae remain in the wool, but 
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a certain percentage may be rubbed off in 
the yards and sheds, and young keds hatch- 
ing from such pupae may afterwards get on 
sheep. 

Clean sheep must be kept away from 
contact with ''ticky” sheep, and the possi- 
bility of goats conveying keds to sheep must 
not be overlooked. Shearers and shed hands 
sometimes carry keds for a short time in 
their clothing and this should be kept in 
mind at shearing time. 


If clean sheep are to be brought into en- 
closures recently occupied by “ticky’’ sheep, 
a strong solution of coal-tar dip should be 
freely used around the sides of the pens and 
yards, and on the shearing-board. This, 
cannot be relied upon to kill the pupae, but 
it is useful in killing recently-hatched keds. 
In addition, all enclosures should be cleaned 
up and litter and manure disposed of. 

Shearing removes a great number of keds,. 
and care should be taken that lambs are- 
kept well away from the shearing-board. 


Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The lollowinp is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accoi dance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine), The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to ui.dertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and ii* 
future only herds belonging to Governnient institutions, re^stered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered .^tud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearboni Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Ejq^eriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman. C. O. “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,** Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra," Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar," Capertee. 

** Endeavour** Stud, Camp Mackay. Kurrajong. 

Foley, J. B. Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

McCrumm, J. H., “ Strathfield,*’ WaUa Walla. 


Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Ex^riment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G, F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,** Wokeley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., "Tjreel,** Agnes Banks, via Richmond. 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Hurds Other th.an Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Wheat F.A.Q. Standard 1948-49* 


The Grain Section of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce has declared the F.A.Q. for the 1948-49 
crop at 63^ lb. per bushel for both bulk and 
bagged wheat as compared with 6o}4 lb. for the 
1947-48 crop. Samples totalling 285 were drawn 
from country receiving centres, of which 170 
represented bulk wheat and 115 bagged wheat. 

The composite samples submitted for weighing 
were made up of two parts from northern districts, 
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three parts from western districts and five parts 
from southern districts. The samples were 
uniformly good from all parts of the State, 
medium strong to hard wheats predominating 
from northern areas. Millers expressed the view 
that, from the quality standpoint, the wheat this 
year was outstanding, and possibly creates a 
record. • 
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Yes, 9 out of 10 shearers prefer to use the famous 
Cooper E.B. Handpiece. They like its “lively,” clean 
cut, without drag, and the other patented features 
that make the E.B. reliable • • • efficient and easy to 
handle. 

The E.B. is a precision-engineered production made 
by skilled workmen, and has the exclusive helical 
spline drive which entirely eliminates hold-ups from 
broken pins and worn bayonets. The E.B. can also 
be supplied with pin-type connection. 




E.B. HANDPIECE 


Srnid for comptoto details to 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39, MASCOT 
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ORDER 

ROOFING FOR 
YOUR 

NEW HOME 
NOW 


Decide to use WUNDERLICH METAL TILE for roofing your new home , . . place your 
order now and be assured of supplies when you build. Wunderlich Metal Ti!e Is stamped 
from 24-gauge Zincanneal and is finished an attractive Russet-Red. 

’Phone MX 241 1, write Box 474, G.P.O., Sydney, or call at our Baptist Street. Redfern, Office 
for prices, illustrated leaflet and fixing details. 


ETAL TILE ROOFING 

. STAMPED AMD STOVE ENAMELLED ZINCANNEAL 



^tlCCEiS 

Oa.Y.oM» 



Strong, Healthy Chickens from Specially Selected Blood<Tested Stock 

Autumn Prices (Pebruery to May Inclusive) 



AUSTRALOPPS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


CROSSBREDS 


Pullets 

Unsexed 

Pullets 

Unsexed 

Pullets 

Unsexed 

£ 

s. 

d. 

C s. 

d. 

C s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

7 

5 

0 

3 17 

6 

7 0 0 

3 12 

6 

7 

2 

6 

3 15 

0 

3 

15 

0 

2 2 

0 

3 12 6 

1 19 

0 

3 

N 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 2 

6 

1 17 6 

1 1 

0 

1 

18 

6 

1 1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 0 0 

0 II 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 II 

8 


Cockerel prices on application 


Freight and packing free 


Safe delivery guaranteed to any railway station in New South Wales 


Write for CaIaIokuc to « 

B. A. JACOBS,, 

r*i. crriNC s««. 


EASTWOOD. N.S.W. 


P/ease forward 
a copy of your free 
catalogue to 
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POULTRY NOTES 


CHECK OVER THE PULLETS. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

At thu time of the year the pallets shoald be checked over to call oat the 'Veedy” 
birds which are not likely to come on to lay for several months. Pallets which were 
hatched by the end of September will now be over five months old and shoald, if well 
reared, be showing some comb development which wonld indicate that they are not far 
off laying, bat birds which have had any serions setback in rearing are asnally very 


backward and nnthrifty. These shoald be 
develop into profitable layers. 

Unfortanately, there are many farms 
atnnted pallets, and in some instances they 
rearing of chidcens. Sach an ontlook shoald 
be made to find the canse of the tronble* 

In some cases the condition ma}' be due 
‘to worm infestation, but even so this should 
not be accepted as inevitable in the rearing 
"•of chickens. It must be realised that worm 
infestation is largely due to running 
chickens on stale ground or land which has 
recently been occupied by adult birds; 
'every effort should be made to raise the 
chickens on ground entirely separate from 
adult stock. 

Where it is unknown whether or not 
the condition of the birds is due to worm 
infestation, the^natter may be simply deter- 
rmined by selecting about a dozen of the most 


called heavily as they are never likely to 

where there is a large proportion of these 
are regarded as being nnavoidable in the 
not be entertained and every effort shoald 

unthrifty birds, placing them in a crate 
with a slatted or wire floor, treating them 
with worm capsules and watching the 
results. If it is found that large numbers 
of worms are expelled it can be assumed 
that many of the others are also affected. 
If they are not too backward to have a 
chance of recovery, the whole lot should 
be individually dosed with a suitable vermi- 
fuge. Methods of treatment for round 
worms are given in a leaflet obtainable 
from the Department. 

If it is found that worms are not present! 
other causes for the lack of development 
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must be looked for. It is probable that 
some of the following practices or condi- 
tions may be responsible: Unsatisfactory 
brooding conditions ; overcrowding ; too 
close confinement; unsuitable accommoda- 
tion for the chickens after leaving the 
brooders; no proper facilities for teaching 
the chickens to perch, thus causing them 
to pack together at night ; running too many 
chickens together; and rearing them on 
stale ground. 

The ideal conditions for rearing chickens 
without a setback are to keep them in a 
suitable brooder for six weeks, then trans- 
fer them to cosy sheds without artificial 


Effect of Rearing on Cost of Production. 

The present high cost of feeding poultry 
is an important factor in the cost of pro- 
duction, and renders essential the utmost 
efficiency in raising chickens. 

In recent years there appears to have 
been an increase in the rate of mortality 
among young stock, and in some instances 
losses in excess of 25 per cent, from the 
day-old stage to productive age have come 
under notice. When such losses occur it 
is almost certain that many of the surviv- 
ing birds have suffered some check in 
growth or general health, and consequently 
are not likely to be as profitable as those 



warmth for another four to six weeks or 
until they have learnt to roost. When they 
are all roosting they .should be transferred 
to large runs and accommodated in small, 
open-fronted houses where they can be left 
until they are ready to transfer to the lay- 
ing quarters. 

Under such conditions young stock can 
be raised with a minimum of losses and 
unthriftiness — and the result is they develop 
into better paying hens. 

Particulars of suitable houses for rearing 
young and adult stock are given in a leaflet, 
“Housing Poultry,’’ available at the Depart- 
ment. 


which are raised without any serious set- 
back. 

Thus where there is high mortality among 
the young stock the effect on subsequent 
returns must be considerable, and in this 
direction there is scope for greater effi- 
ciency on many farms. It is true that 
diseases may, in some cases, be responsible 
for losses, but in many instances the con- 
ditions under which the chickens are raised 
accentuate the mortality. 

It should be realised that with good rear- 
ing equipment and skilled management it 
is possible to raise chickens to productive 
age with no greater losses than 5 to 10 per 
cent. 
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The man on the land must investigate and 
use every avenue for making money and 
saving money. Cross kerosine saves you 
money because every drop goes to work. 
There’s no waste. Cross vaporises com- 
pletely, turning ail of the precious fuel 
into positive power. Your trac- 
tor responds to this better fuel 
by doing a bigger job on less | 




gallons per day. And, because of the 
higher quality of Cross, engine overhauls 
are not so frequent. Use Cross Power 
Kerosine In your tractor and Shell Motor 
Oils for the perfect lubrication of every 
part that moves. You’ll be handsomely 
— repaid. Call, write or tele- 

phone your local Shell Depot 
or Agent for your supplies. 




POWER KEROSINE 


A Product of The Shell Company of Australia Ltd. (Incorporated in Great Britain) 
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ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep size 15s. per 100 

Pottage 9d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pottage It. 3d. extra 


W. JNO. BAKER 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 


CAULIFLOWERS 
with a Fine Reputation 


WHITE QUEEN (Rumsey’s 12 weeks) 

ounce. 

10/6 

llb. 

35/- 

1 lb. 
no/. 

RUMSEYSNOW (3-3* months) 

10/6 

32/6 

100/- 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND (3 months) 

10/6 

35/- 

110/- 

HAWKESBURY SOLID WHITE (3H months) 

8/6 

28/6 

90/. 

NUGGET (4 months) 

8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

CLEMENTS FIVE MONTHS 

8/6 

28/6 

90/. 

PHENOMENAL MAINCROP (6 months) 

7/6 

25/. 

80/. 

LATE METROPOLE (7-8 months) 

8/6 

28/6 

90/. 

All Excellent Strains and Outstanding 

Varieties 

(Peetage paid) 


SWEDE TURNIP 

Improved Purple Top (Special stock) 

9de 

i/e 

5/2 


Seeds may be tent C»OJ>» 
If eenvenfent fer you 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 Church Street, Parramatta 
P.O. Box 74 UW863i 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumeeyt Hetum Mall 
Service 
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It must be apparent that when chickens 
are raised without undue setbacks they will 
develop into more profitable birds. 


Management of Laying Stock. 

Although production is expected to show 
a downward trend from now to about the 
end of May, the extent to which the fall 
occurs depends in a large measure upon 
management of the birds and housing con- 
ditions. These factors can often make all 
the difference between maintaining payable 
production and a heavy loss during the 
autumn. 

Good management includes proper feed- 
ing, both as regards the composition of 
the ration and the method of feeding, as 
well as other details such as prevention of 
overcrowding, making sure that the perches 


they will clean up in about an hour at each 
feed. 

It will be found that the weather condi- 
tions influence the quantity of food required 
by the birds and the amount must be varied 
accordingly. 

Again, as the season advances more birds 
will moult and this will reduce the amount 
of feed required, but this does not mean 
that moulting birds should not be given 
as much food as they will eat. The mistake 
should not be made of attempting to save 
feed costs by reducing, below requirements, 
the food of moulting birds because they 
are not producing; any attempt to effect 
a saving in this way will result in prolong- 
ing the unproductive period. 

In cases where it becomes essential to 
effect a saving in the feed account the only 


Layers Kept Under 
Semj'incensive Con- 
ditions. 

Good management at 
this time of the year 
helps to maintain pro- 
duction. 



are spaced sufficiently far apart to allow 
a free circulation of air between the rows 
of birds — ^not less than 20 inches apart — 
and keeping the houses free from parasites. 

As far as feeding is concerned no drastic 
changes should be made at this period of 
the year, and it is essential that the birds 
receive as much food as they will eat. Thus 
in the case of dry-mash feeding care is 
necessary to see that the feed hoppers are 
functioning properly, as it frequently hap- 
pens that the mash does not run freely and 
this results in the birds not receiving ade- 
quate supplies. 

Where wet-mash feeding is practised the 
birds must be given just as much food as 


course is to resort to culling-out some of 
the worst of the moulting birds. 

Hooting Conditions. 

Suitable housing also plays an important 
part in maintaining autumn production ; 
some of the main housing considerations 
are: adequate ventilation to ensure fresh 
air circulation throughout the houses ; ample 
roosting space, at least 7 inches of perch 
per bird ; and in the case of intensive 
houses a floor space of not less than 4 
square feet per bird. It is also advisable 
to maintain 4 to 6 inches of dry litter on^ 
the floors of both intensive and semi-inten- 
sive houses. 
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Use of Electric Light. 

Where laying houses are fitted with elec- 
tric lights production from hens can be in- 
creased during the autumn by their judi- 
cious use. For second-year hens the best 
course is to commence early in March to 
switch on the lights at 5 0 clock in the 
morning, then each month commence half- 
an-hour earlier up to ist June, when the 
light would be switched on at 3.30 a.ni. 
This practice should be continued through 
July. In August the lights should be 
switched on half-an-hour later (at 4 
o’clock), and by a further alteration of 
half-an-hour (to 4.30 a.m.) on ist Septem- 
ber. At the end of September the lights 
should be discontinued. 


The Halehaven Peach- 

Growers in the Hills District are impressed by 
the possibilities of the peach variety, Halehaven, 
and several orchardists intend to plant substantial 
areas to this variety. 

This peach, it is stated, is a yellow-fleshed slip- 
stone, maturing ten to fourteen days earlier than 
the Blackburn. It is round in shape, of firm tex- 
ture and good colour — all features of advantage 
in packing and marketing. Tree growth of this 
variety has been vigorous, although during the 
first year of growth this characteristic was not 
manifest in all cases. 

Halehaven was originally imported from the 
United States by the Department, and was 
thoroughly tested on departmental experiment 
farms before being released for trial by 


For first-year hens the lights should first 
be used on ist April at 5 a.m., changing on 
1st May to 4.30 a.m., and on ist June to 
4 a.m. which is continued throughout July. 
The time is altered by half-an-)iour to 4.30 
a.m. on ist August and again (to 5 a.m.) 
on 1st September. The use of lights should 
cease at the end of September. 

The use of lights for pullets is not 
recommended except perhaps for back- 
ward birds which might be brought on to 
lay quicker by this means. Such pullets 
should be treated much the same as first- 
year hens, but the lights should be discon- 
tinued at the end of August. 


-A Variety of Promise. 

commercial growers. The variety showed early 
promise under Australian conditions, and in addi- 
tion to the excellent qualities of the peach, its 
season of ripening indicated that it would be a 
valuable addition to the varieties here. It was 
first planted in the Hills District in 1944 and 1945 * 
The trees were distributed to growers for testing 
at West Pennant Hills, North Ryde, Galston and 
Glenorie. 

The variety has created a favourable impression 
wherever tested. It is felt that this attractive, 
firm-fleshed variety maturing about the Christmas 
period will be useful in enabling supply to distant 
markets, especially as Halehaven has a reasonably 
long market life after harvest. — Division of 
Horticulture. 


Rabbit Extermination — ^Dangers 

Tests carried out by the Department on the use 
of lump sodium cyanide for the extermination of 
rabbits have shown that, while material of this 
kind will kill rabbits, its efficiency is impaired by 
the slow liberation of hydrogen cyanide. Furtlier- 
more, any such material spilled or left lying around 
burrows constitutes a source of danger for some 
considerable time. 

As calcium cyanide has not been available to 
landholders for several years, the Department was 
requested tt) investigate the fumigation value of 
sodium cyanide. This poison is sold commercially 
in lump form, and it was shown in departmental 
tests that even after six days, ^ per cent, of 
the available hydrogen cyanide in the material 
examined had not been liberated. 

Subsequently officers of the Department inves- 
tigated the loss of nine sheep that had been killed 
by rabbit poison (sodium cyanide) spilled while 


of Using Lump Sodium Cyanide. 

being transferred to smaller containers and left in 
uncovered burrows within easy reach of sheep. 

In addition, samples of fumigant material that 
had remained in rabbit burrows for various periods 
were submitted for testing recently. Analysis of 
a sample of" material that had been in a burrow for 
42 hours showed that 82 per cent, of the available 
hydrogen cyanide remained unliberated. Corres- 
ponding figures for samples that had remained in 
burrows for 72 and 92 hours were 70 per cent, 
and 69 per cent., respectively. 

These figures are in reasonably close agreement 
with figures obtained under laboratory conditions. 
They confirm the opinion previously expressed that 
the material would be a source of potential danger 
to stock for some considerable time if any of the 
material is left lying around, or if it is not placed 
sufficiently far into the burrows* to be inaccessible 
to stock. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with tlie requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Australasian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Bathurst Rxperimantal Farm 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo, Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell E. J., Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, ^*.t. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jers^s) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Wooraargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Alier- 

deen -Angus) .. 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guemsevt) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen-Angus, 

A.I.S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) ... ... 

Killen, E. L., ‘”pine Park” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm. 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road. Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Caiool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Rav Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Picton (rrlesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., ” Bvandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Rowlands, F. C, ” Werribee,” Waugoola ... 
Rowntree, £. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, MOSS Vale (Jerse3rs) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongoar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yimoo Ayicultural High School, Yanco 

YanM^Sxperlment Farm (Jerseys) 

Young, A., '* Boxlandf)*' Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Sboethoms) 


107 19/8/49 

46 29/6/49 

37 15/5/49 

lai 14/7/49 


113 14/8/49 

17 16/3/50 

137 1/7/50 

62 a 1/6/49 

44 15/6/49 

121 27/4/50 

137 15/5/49 


56 11/5/50 


119 *8/3/49 
70 22/7/50 
177 27/1/50 
74 a/a/49 
33 ai/6/49 

“3 *3/5/49 
79 18/6/49 
49 8/5/49 
28 8/10/50 


X06 29/12/50 
*03 7/5/49 
*3* 30/8/49 


309 16/8/50 

55 6/* 2/49 

35 *3/8/49 

75 ai/7/49 

128 9/8/50 

198 17/10/48 

34 8/4/49 

*5* *6/a/49 

66 x/4/49 

x6o */6/49 

xa6 X3/9/49 

67 26/4/49 

55 6/X3/49 

X 7 ao/3/49 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 14 20/9/49 

I Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Mcnangle ... 51 20/4/49 

Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park ... 45 2/6/49 

Barton, S. J., ” Fcrndale.” Appin, via Camp- 

belltown ... ... ... ... ... 19 20/12/49 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 200 20/8/49 

Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 41 8/10/50 

I Cant, E. A., Four Mile Creek, Eeat Maitland 43 12/11/49 

Colly, A. G., ** Heatherbrae,” .Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 33 28/7/49 

Coventry Home, Armidale 8 8/10/49 

Daley, A. E., “Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell 14 14/5/49 

Daley, A. J., Lea.ands, Inverell 19 14/5/49 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 25 27/6/49 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 29 25/2/49 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 91 8/3/49 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell ... 34 5/4/49 

Emu Plains Prison Farm ... 141 23/4/49 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... ... 33 9/4/49 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, "Abington,” Armidale 67 27/4/50 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown 14 27/7/49 

Frizelle, W. J., Rosentcin Dairy, Inverell ... xii 9/9/48 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 32 8/10/49 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 7 25/6/49 

Grant, W. S,, ** Monkittcc,” Braidwood ... 24 10/5/49 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 39 12/4/49 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 60 13/6/49 

Hart, K. H. Jersey Vale, Armidale 25 8/10/49 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 80 4/2/49 

Incc. F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 33 8/10/49 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale ... 11 12/4/49 

Jemalong Station, Forbes 45 4/6/49 

Johnson, A., " Rosedale,” Grafton Road, 

Armidale 23 8/10/49 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 31 27/7/49 

Koyong School, Moss Vale ^ ... 2 i7^6/49 

Lawrence, S. A.. Hillgrove Road, Armidale 20 8/10/49 

Lott, J. H., Bellevue,” Rob Rov, Inverell... 33 2/7/49 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 73 12/3/49 

Lucas, L., " Braeside,” Armidale 27 8/10/49 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 48 23/4/50 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 60 13/9/50 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 43 26/6/49 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 39 18/11/49 

McCosker, E., ” Bannockburn Station,” In- 
verell 46 14/5/49 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood ... 31 13/8/49 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 17 26/6/49 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale ... 32 8/10/49 

MacNamara, B. ” Mount View,” Ccssnock... 67 21/5/49 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown ... 82 23/1/49 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 25 8/10/49 

Morris, S. W., ” Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 57 5/7/50 

Mullen, A. G.,Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamworth 57 6/3/49 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ... 45 5/*/49 

O’Brien, O., “ Mount View,” Inverell ... 29 4/3/48 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 145 27/8/49 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 28 15/12/49 

Police Boys Club, Kurrajong 12 5/7/49 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 18 8/10/49 

Rolfe, A. E„ “ Avon Dale,” Inverell ... 22 14/5/49 

St, Ignatius’ College, Riverview 24 6/9/49 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 8 12/7/49 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 7 8/10/50 ^ 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulbum 21 13/4/49 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 29 xx/6/49 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared tree of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless oHierwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

12 

8/X0/50 

Waddell. W., “Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 

30 

9/7/49 

verell 

14 

* 7 / 11/49 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

54 

5/4/49 

Watson, J. F.. Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

42 

8/10/49 

WeidmaxT, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Aberdeen 

36 

8/10/49 

Road, Muswellbrook 

42 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

37 

8/10/49 

15 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

97 

5 

Mi 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

WiUiams. L. B., ” Birida,” Armidale 

6x 

7 /i */49 

Youth welfare Association of Australia 


Owner and Address. 


Herdt Other than RagUtarad Stud 
H ards — cmtimted. 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 
Stephenson, W. “ Hill View,” Fig Trtse .. 
Tanner, F. S.,f Dural Rd., Armidale ... 
Tombs, £. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 
Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 
Tosh, W. K., ” Balgownie,” Armidale 
Turnbull, T. M., ” Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent. Armidale 

Von Frankenberg, F. E. ** Spring Hills, 
Camden 




1*7 

* 

5 

5 7/49 

8/10/49 

8 / 10/49 

94 

*7/10/49 

I 4 X 

X8/XX/49 

48 

* 7 / 10/49 

55 

39 

*71 

27 / 4/49 

ia/4/49 

X4/4/49 


Tubercle*free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

. Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W.‘ L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Insect Pests. 

[Continued from page 15 1.) 


wherever the slaters are congregating or 
causing damage, but care should be taken 
where it is placed as metaldehyde is poison- 
ous. 

Slugs. 

Slugs usually feed at night, and they 
thrive best under moist conditions. They 
occasionally damage mushrooms by eating 
the caps and stems. Large irregular holes 
are left where they have been feeding. 

Control . — Control may be obtained by 
using the metaldehyde-bran bait as recom- 


mended above for slaters. Unless they are 
numerous, however, the simplest method of 
control is hand collecting at night. 

Rats and Mice. 

Rats and mice occasionally eat mushrooms 
and also may dig into the beds and disturb 
the mycelium. The methods recommended 
for the eradication of mice and rats are 
given in a leaflet, “Control of Mice and 
Rats/' which may be obtained free on appli- 
cation to the Department. 


Under the five-year plan to improve the efficiency 
of the dairying industry, demonstration farms are 
to be establis.hed throughout New South Wales 
by means of co-operation between individual dairy 
farmers, farmers’ organisations and the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. The object of these farms 
generally will be to demonstrate what can l)e done 
towards increased dairy production by such mea- 
sures as pasture improvement^ fodder conservation, 
supplementary feeding, herd recording, etc. 


An official forecast for this season's oat yield, 
made by the Division of Marketing and Agricul- 
tural Economics, has been set at 10,000,000 

Pw tW 


bushels of grain and 163,000 tons of hay for this 
crop. 
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£NGtM£S 


NOTE THESE 

EFFICIENCY FEATURES 


2-12 H.P. available for tank or hopper cooling. 

Lister is truly the universal power unit 
for, the world over and the year 
rounds these renowned British engines 
carry on with unfailing efficiency and 
unequalled economy. For the man 
who needs a really reliable engine, 
there is none to equal a Lister. 


COMBUSTION CHAMBER it specially 
designed to ensure thorough mixing of 
the gases. By this meant maximum out- 
put is obtained with a minimum fuel 
consumption. 

GOVERNOR of the centrifugal type con- 
trols the throttle valve so that the quan- 
tity of fuel it varied with the load. 

LUBRICATION is automatic to all 
working parts. 

CRANKSHAFT is of high tensile steel, 
accurately machined and finished by 
grinding to fine limits. 


daNGAR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

MALLOCH HOUSE, 10-14 YOUNG STREET, CIRCULAR QUAY, SYDNEY 

Braachet at: 18 Bayliss Street, South Wagga, 79 Keen Street, Lismore, 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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Editorial— 

HIEE SERVICES. 

VISITORS to the Department’s Conrt in the 
Agricnltural Hall at this year’s Royal Show will 
be struck by the emphasis laid on the fact that 
the multitudinous services rendered primary 
producers by the Department are free. 

No other industry is catered for as fully 
or as helpfully as the primary industries. 
So extensive are these services that it is 
conceivable that producers arc hesitant 
about calling in or consulting local field 
specialists, believing that necessarily there 
must be a charge for services rendered. 
There is not, and it is felt that the point 
needs stressing. 

Expert officers — specialists in crop farm- 
ing, fruitgrowing, sheep and wool, dairy- 
ing, vegetable growing, pigs, poultry, bee- 
keeping, disease and pest control, market- 
ing, pastures ; in fact, every side of fanning 
— are located either in district centres or at 
head office. 

Whether you are long-established or 
just launching out in a farming venture 
these men are at your service. 

You may seek their advice on the choice 
of land for the* use you have in mind. 


They will guide you through the initial 
years of establishment — how you should 
subdivide your land; what crops to grow; 
how to grow, harvest and market them; 
what machinery you require; what stock 
you should run and how to manage them. 

You may, and should, consult them on 
farm costs, marketing, how to protect your 
crops and stock from diseases and pests. 
All very valuable assistance to the new- 
comer to farming. And all free. 

No matter how long you have been farm- 
ing, each year brings new ideas, new prob- 
lems. Adoption of those ideas, finding the 
solutions to those new problems, mean 
easier going for the man on the land and 
a greater return for his labour. The 
services which will keep you abreast of the 
times are available from the Department of 
Agriculture for the asking. There is no 
charge. 

Payment for exported primary products 
is the main source of this country’s wealth. 
Thus it pays the State handsomely to 
invest in these free services, designed to 
improve both the quantitative and qualita- 
tive output of primary industries. 

The extent of the dividend which such a 
State investment pays is dependent on the 
extent to which primary producers make 
use of these free services. Are you mak- ' 
ing use of them ? 
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State’s five-year Dairy fba m Fyi Swim 


“As part of the State’s Five-year Plan for the 
promotion Of improved practices in the dairy- 
ing industry throughout New South Wales, the 
Department of Agriculture has selected thirty- 
three dairy farms, including properties in in- 
land areas, for the purpose of showing dairy 
farmers how to obtain increased yields from 
their herds by applying the latest proven scienti- 
fic methods to their industry,” said the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. K. H. Graham, M.L.A.). 

“This plan is very wide in scope and includes 
sire surveys, herd wastage surveys, pasture im- 
provement and management, feeding demonstra- 
tions on dairy farms, general publicity, grade herd 
recordings and dairy fnrm competitions,*’ added 
the Minister. 

“In each of the coastal dairying districts at 
least half a dozen farms have been selected for 


practical demonstration purposes,” contirmed Mt. 
Graham. 

“These demonstrations cover general man^e- 
ment of dairy farms, pasture improvement, irri- 
gation, braken fern control, reclaiming worn-out 
pastures, treatment of sod-bound pasipalum areas, 
carpet grass, concentrated feeding and 'C^aljlish- 
ment of lucerne and rotational grazing. 

“The selection of these farms has in itself 
been a lengthy process,” said Mr. Graham. “It 
has been essential to choose properties which 
are typical of those in each district and carry 
average herds. Our objective is to show far- 
mers in those particular areas that improvements 
such as we have brought about can be readily 
adopted l)y them on their own properties.” 


Condobolin Pastures Protection Board is Tackling the 
Rabbit Problem. 


“An exceptionally efficient job is being done 
by the Condobolin Pastures Protection Board 
wifh tractor and ripper attachments in destroy- 
ing rabbit warrens and burrows on Travelling 
Stock Reserves under its control.” Making this 
statement, the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said: — 

“After an intensive and careful test, the Con- 
dobolin Pastures Protection Board has found 
that an average of sixty warrens can be ploughed 
out in an eight-hour working day at a cost of 2 s. 
per warren. Under these conditions the u.se of 


a tractor and ripper is undoubtedly one of the 
most efficient .'ind cheapest methods of destroy- 
ing rabbit warrens and burrows. 

“The ripper attachment is specially made for 
the purpose of destroying warrens and is so 
constructed that it can be pulled by an ordinary 
powered tractor. 

“Any landholder who owns a tractor can ex- 
terminate rabbits on his property if the land is 
.such diat a tractor can be worked on it,” said 
Mr. Graham. “Naturally, steep rocky country 
would not hr suitable.” 


Conserved Fodder Helped a NaironHiie Grazier. 


TKiiLiNG o:f his experience of fodder conser- 
vation, a grazier from Narromine writes: — 

“Apart from the financial aspect, the man who 
has adequate fodder reserves has no worries about 
dry *tfmeB, -and has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he can treat his stock humanely in a drought. 
Moreover, with fodder coii.served on the farm, 
a diy year can be turned into a profitable one. 

“The man who conserves fodder can jhow a 
profit e\^ery year — ^whether in a good or a b^ 
season. He does this by keeping his istock in 
good condition during a dry time. If be is wise 
he sells his fodder only when he knows that his 
growing crop will replenish his reserves. 

“1 grow oats for hay on fire hrealcs around 
my ’^hestt crops. Last year the oats usoany kept 
for conserved grain had already supplied winter 

m 


grazing for stock before being harvested. It 
will often supply another crop the following year 
as a self-sown crop. 

“I would say that fodder can be produced and 
stored in the Narromine district for a quarter 
the cost at which it can lic sold in a drought. 
If a farmer has feed on hand he will feed it 
to his stock when they need it, but if he has 
to buy it he will often sell his stock at low prices, 
or commence feeding later than he ^ould have. 
The stock are then poor, liable to worm infesta- 
tion and latnbmg troubles. 

“During years past, grasshoppiers on ihm or 
four occasions have dennded my land of grass 
when rainfall was good — ard conserved fodder 
has helped me through these l5meB.” 
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CAULIFLOWER GROWING. 


A Profitable Crop under a Wide Range of Conditions. 


A. C. Orman, H.D.A., Special Agronomist. 

ALTHOUGH caelifowers are normally a cold cUmafce crop, modern plant selection work 
and the adoption of suitable cultural techniques have enabled growers to produce crops 
almost to perfection in every district of the State. Small market gardeners produce h^h- 
quality cauliflowers in climates differing as widely as those of Menindee on the Darling 
River, Inverell in the north-west, locations in the Richmond River (North Coast) dutrict, 
at Bathurst, Armidale and Cooma on the cold tablelands, and in almost every locality in 
the central and southern coastal areas; while thb is so, the large commercial growers are 
situated in the Bathurst, Windsor-Richmond, Maitland-Singleton, Nowra, portions of the 
Northern Tablelands, and the Narrabri districts. 


Climatic and Soil Requirements. 

The cauliflower readies its best develop- 
ment in districts where the climate is cool, 
with uniform temperatures, particularly 
during the latter half of the growing period 
of the crop. Being a leaf- and curd-pro- 
ducer, the cauliflower requires a very even 
supply of water during the growing jieriod. 

A fertile, well-drained soil abundantly 
supplied with organic matter, provided it 
is not too acid, is most suitable for cauli- 
flowers ; alluvial soils are ideal. On the 
other hand, provided heavy applications of 
organic manure and artificial fertilisers are 
used, cauliflowers can be grown on poorer 
soils. By the adoption of good methods 
the be.st growers around the Metropolitan 
Area can raise very profitable crops of cauli- 
flowers on such poor soils as the Botany 


.sands, and the medium-poor clay loams of 
the Hills district. 

Naturally, hot weather during transplant- 
ing interferes with the e.stablishment of the 
seedlings in the field, even when plenty of 
water is available, and in districts along the 
cY)ast heavy loss is experienced each year 
with the early crop from this cause. Again, 
hot weather occurring during curd forma- 
tion usually causes discolouration, ‘‘fuzzi- 
ness’’ and “riciness,” and hastens over- 
maturity. Some authorities contend that 
high temperatures also encourage the growth 
of the small heart leaves which sometimes 
])rotrude through the curd. 

Seeding Dates. 

1'here is a keen demand for early cauli- 
flowers, with the result that practically every 
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grower in all districts endeavours to market 
cauliflowers by the end of March or April. 
The success of this crop is usually dependent 
on the variety grown and the weather at 
the time the curd is developing. If the 
autumn is late and hot weather is experi- 
enced around towards the maturing of the 
crop» then the curd may have all sorts of 
physiological defects and the crop be prac- 
tically unmarketable. 

In tableland districts, such as Bathurst, 
seeding is usually commenced in late October 
or early November, using early and mid- 
season varieties for marketing from March 
onwards. In coastal and western districts 
the seed is rarely sown before December. 
By using varieties of different maturity 
growers are able to market over an extended 
period. 

Varieties Recommended. 

The following varieties are recommended 
for the various districts. The average 
maturity periods given are from time of 
transplanting to time of harvest, assuming 
that transplanting is carried out six weeks 
after seeding. 

(a) Tableland Districts . — Russian 2 A 
(lo weeks), Phenomenal Twelve Weeks (3 
months), Snowball (3 months), Nugget 
(4 months), Hawkesbury Solid White 
(4 months), Shorts ( 4 j 4 months), Five 
Months Special Giant (5 months). Pheno- 
menal Five Months (S months). 

(b) Western Districts . — Russian 2A (10 
weeks). Nugget (4 months), Hawkesbury 
Solid White (4 months), White Queen (ii 
weeks), Snowball (3 months). Phenomenal 
Five Months (5 months). Phenomenal 
Maincrop (6 months). 

(c) Coastal Districts. — Nugget (4 
months), Hawkesbury Solid White (4 
months), Russian 2 A (9 weeks). Shorts 
(4j^ months), Five Months Special Giant 
(5 months). Phenomenal Maincrop (6 
months). Phenomenal Five Months (5 
months). 

The Seed-bedt* 

The first essential in the production of 
cauliflower seedlings is to establish the seed- 
beds in soil which has not grown any of 
the cabbage family for several years. Many 
of the diseases and pests found in a growing 
cauUflow:er crcilp can be traced to contamina- 
tion in tbe see**|-bed. 


The richest and best-drained portion of 
the farm should be selected for the seed-bed 
site. Two months ])rior to seeding, the beds 
should be given a heavy dressing of lime 
or dolomite (at the rate of from to 2 
tons per acre or ^4 to i lb. per square 
yard) which should be worked into the soil. 
Cauliflowers are heavy users of lime. Heavy 
dressings of organic manure will assist the 
plants, while a light dusting of superphos- 
phate encourages root development. 

Flat beds are the most suitable type for 
cauliflowers ; raised beds dry out too rapidly 
during the hot weather, and are liable to 
causes stunting of the seedlings. 

Size of the Seed-beds. 

The best type of seed-bed is one no wider 
than 6 feet and as long as convenient. If 
the seed is sown in rows 6 inches apart, a 
bed 6 feet wide by 85 feet long will require 
4 oz. of seed and will provide sufficient 
plants for an acre. There are so many ad- 
vantages attached to sowing seed in rows 
that few growers practise broadcasting these 
days. The rows are made across the bed. 
as this enables the grower to weed and 
lightly cultivate with the hoe without walk- 
ing on thebed. 

A very practical method of marking the 
seed rows is to obtain a 6-inch wide paling 
and force one edge into the soil. The paling 
is then flopped over and the outside edge 
forced into the soil. This operation is re- 
peated until the whole of the bed is marked 
out into even drills 6 inches apart. The 
drills should be deep enough to enable the 
seed to be planted in the cool, moist soil ; 
at the same time, if the furrows are too deep 
the plants will not be able to force their 
way to the surface. Experience has shown 
that j4-inch to %-inch is the right depth 
of sowing. 

Some growers now adopt the practice of 
sowing the seed by machine in drills spaced 
about 18 inches apart to facilitate weed 
control. 

Approximately 4 oz. of seed will ] rovide 
sufficient plants for an acre. 

Sowing the Seed. 

The seed is sown very thinly in the drills 
in order to give thc^ plants sufficient room to 
develop sturdily. A good practical method 
of sowing cauliflower seed is to place the 
seed in a bottle fitted with a cork cut with 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAQOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


BETTER 

TOMATO SEED 

RUMSEY’S reputation for outstanding strains of tomatoes is well known 
everywhere. Use RUMSEY’S for early cropping, high quality, trueness 
to type and uniform quality. 


ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89 

BREAK O’ DAY No. 33 

AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410 
GROSSE LiSSE No. 45 

RED CLOUD (new early) 

SIOUX (new early) 

VALIANT (to a rive) 


ioz. 

OZ. 

lib. 

lb. 

2/- 

6/- 

18/. 

58/- 

2/6 

7/6 

25/- 

80/- 


All prices poscafe paid. 


Seeds may be sent C.O.D 
If deilred. 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W, 

P.O. Box 74 UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mail 
Service 
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Hie New 
- Roller Spray 
Plant 


1 a prataura of 250 lb. par squara nch, it Is tha most afflciant spray 
mada. Tha ^ inch diamatar hosa is vary aasy to handia and 
coil without kinking. 

Can ba suppliad to fit aithar staal drum or woodan cask. 


Write today for full particulars 


SpecTaliy designed for 
Vegetable Grovrers end 
Orchardists . . . 

Intansiva atudy by our axparti 
has rasultad in tha produc* 
tion of this axcaptional apray. 
Extramaly light and portabla, 
it Is aasily handlad on staap 
slopas. You can whaal it 
arfaara you want it. 4.abour 
and fatigua ara minimisad 
bacausa a larga araa may 
ba worked from each posi- 
tion in which tha plant is 
ptacad. 


Telephone 
FF 1201 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Manufacturers, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 


Telegrams: 
•Virtue,” Sydney 


Epsom Road, Rosabary, N.S.W. Magellan Street, Usmora, N.S.W. Moffat-Virtua (Q*ld.) Pty. Ltd. 
29S Wickham Street. Brisbane: Margaret Street, Toowoomba, and at Longraa^, 0*ld. 


/n the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 


MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/6/- per cwt. 


r- \ 

Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

{/Free on Application) 

MaiMifacturors : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 

Short Street, Chatswootl, N.S.^IV. Phone • JAMSt 
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a V-^shaped furrow down the side. When 
the bottle is inverted the seeds runs down 
the tx)rk in a steady stream. The rate of 
seeding can be regulated by the speed with 
which the bottle is brought along the seed 
drills. 



Cauliflower Seedlings Propagated in 3 feet Beds. 


After sowing, the seed is covered by rak- 
ing the surface and the bed compacted with 
a light l)oard and saturated with water 
through a fine rose. After the surface of 
the-soil dries a little the bed can be mulched 
with rotted manure. 

Tlie care of the seedlings in the seed-bed 
is most important, as experience has shown 
that if clean, healthy plants are produced 
tile crop gels a good start, whereas if the 
plants are diseased or infested with insect 
pests in the seed-be<l the grower will be put 
to great trouble to ensure a clean crop. 
When the seedlings are confined to a small 
seed-bed not much time is required for 
treatment, bnt once they are set out in the 
field the operator must cover a wide area to 
treat the plants. There is no excuse for 
growers not having clean plants at all stages 
of growth in the seed-bed. 

Watering of the bed depends entirely 
upon the condition of the soil and the seed- 
lings. When watering is necessary^ a heavy 
sowing should be given rather than several 
light waterings. 

Prapmlitiit for TrutplAiiAiof . 

The seedlings occi^y the beds for a period 
of from six to ten weAs, the rate of growth 


depending on die variety and the attention 
given. When the plants are about 4 to 6 
inches high they are ready to be transplaided. 
The usual procedure is to water the seed- 
beds thoroughly before removing the plants 
and to pull the biggest seedlings from the 
rows, allowing the smaller ones to remain 
until they reach a suitable size. 

The roots should be disturbed as little as 
possible and the plants set out in the field 
with the minimum of delay. Transplanting 
should take place in the afternoon or during 
cloudy weather so as to enable the plants 
to become established without a check. 
After rain is a good time to set out the 
seedlings. If the soil is dry it should be 
irrigated and transplanting carried out in 
the moist soil. It is important that the holes 
be deep enough to accommodate the plants 
without twisting or compacting the roots. 

Many growers make it a practice to grasp 
small bundles of seedlings by the roots and 
vigorously wash the tops in a solution of 
nicotine sulphate before taking to the field. 
The object of this treatment is to ensure 
that the plants are absolutely free of all 
insect pests. 



, Seedlings Transplanted into Furrows and then I rrigated. 


Crop Rotation and Land Preparation. 

In the chief growing centres along the 
coast of New South Wales, cauliflowers in- 
variably follow early potatoes as a rotation 
crop. This is practically an ideal rotation, 
provided that it is not repeated under two- 
year intervals. Field results have shown 
that liming of the soil encourages scab 
mation in potatoes. On the other hand, it 
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has been proved that the application of 30 
cwt. of lime (preferably magnesium lime- 
stone) per acre is of outstanding value to 
the cauliflower crop. Growers will be wise 
to take advantage of this liming by using 
.the land to grow spring or summer beans 
after the cauliflowers. 

In the soil preparation for cauliflowers it 
must be borne in mind that the crop is a 
heavy feeder and demands the best of soil 
conditions. Make the ploughing deep, turn- 
ing in the residue of previous crops and any 


phate to one part sulphate of ammonia at 
the rate of 8 to 10 cwt. per acre. This 
mixture can, with advantage, be used to 
supplement any organic matter worked into 
the soil. 

Some of the best cauliflower growers 
prefer fertilisers such as blood and bone to 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia 
as they find “whiptail” disease is less likely 
to occur. Measures for ‘Vhiptail” control 
by the use of molybdenum have now been 
developed by the Department of Agriculture 



Loading Cauliflowers 
for Market. 


weed growth. Growers in tableland dis- 
tricts are specially recommended to grow 
a green manure crop prior to cauliflowers. 
Blue lupins, if grown the previous winter, 
are considered to be the best of all green 
manures. Black cowpeas, sown in spring, 
have proved to be the best summer green 
manure crop. A long bare fallow should 
precede cauliflowers in the drier districts 
dependent upon the natural rainfall. 

Organic manure of any kind is a distinct 
advantage when growing cauliflowers. 
Twenty tons of farmyard manure is con- 
sidered an average dressing, and in the 
Metropolitan Area, where poultry manure 
is available, dressings of 2 to 3 tons per acre 
are not considered excessive, provided that 
they are balanced up with applications of 
superphosphate. 

Even on the richest alluvial flats, it has 
been found that the crop will respond to 
nitrogen. The best fertiliser mixt%e to use 
as a base dressing is three parts stiperplios- 
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and are described in a leaflet obtainable from 
the Department. 

It is always an advantage to bare fallow 
the soil for not less than six weeks prior 
to transplanting, although in western dis- 
tricts, especially where irrigation is not prac- 
tised the land should be fallowed for as 
long as possible. This fallow should be kept 
free of weeds and the land should be given 
a shallow ploughing or two when necessary. 
There is no advantage in having a superfine 
bed for cauliflowers if the soil is in good 
condition. 

The Method of Traiiiplantuig. 

In U.S.A. and Victoria the large cauli- 
flower growers employ transplanting 
machines which not only open drills, fer- 
tilise and set the seedlings, but also give 
each plant a pint of water. 

Many methods are employed in New 
South Wales; the most successful on flat 
country is to open up shallow drills with 
a single furrow plough, run irrigation water 
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down the furrows, and then set out the 
seedlings in the moist soil on the side of 
the furrows. The growers using this method 
can, with little trouble, give the seedlings 
two or three thorough soakings before it is 
necessary to cultivate the soil. Another 
advantage of this method is that the base 
fertiliser can be spread along the row 
directly under the plants with little diffi- 
culty. 

The flat method of growing is not quite 
so satisfactory. Here, growers mark out 
drills and set out the seedlings by making 
dibble holes by hand, setting the plants and 
watering at the same time. 

Spacing. 

Cauliflowers require a good deal of room 
to develop. Although the fashion in this 
country is for very large cauliflowers, there 
is a general movement to change over to 
the smaller, higher-quality types. Large, 
late-maturing varieties, such as Phenomenal, 
should be spaced 30 inches apart in rows 
36 inches apart. On the other hand, the 


Inter-row Cultivation. 

1 he cultivation of cauliflowers should be 
thorough at all stages, as the plants will 
not thrive if subject to competition from 
weeds. In the early stages of growth the 
seedlings are established on the side of an 
irrigation furrow. With the inter-row cul- 
tivation this furrow gradually fills up. Many 
growers take advantage of this operation 
by spreading a fertiliser mixture along tlie 
drill prior to the first cultivation, this fer- 
tiliser taking the place of the base manures. 

When furrow^ irrigation is practised a 
duckfoot tine is fitted to the back of the 
one-horse cultivator so that the cultivation 
and opening of an irrigation furrow can bi 
carried out at the one time. 

To destroy weeds between the plants, 
hand hoeing must be resorted to, unless the 
seedlings are planted out on the square. 
Some growers smother the young weeds by 
hilling the plants when still young. While 
the plants are small, cultivate deeply. As 
the plants develop, cultivation should be 
shallow so as not to destroy many of the 



small, early-maturing types can be planted 
out as close as 24 inches apart in rows 
spaced 30 inches apart. In the drier districts, 
in the absence of irrigation, plants may be 
spaced 5 feet apart in rows 6 feet apart. 
Generally speaking, it is better to have the 
rows too wide apart rather than too close; 
this is particularly the case when irrigation 
is difficult, or is not practised. 


surface roots. As the crop approaches the 
cutting time it is necessary to irrigate and 
fertilise, although many growers totally 
neglect i::tcr-row cultivation. 

Irri^ition. 

Water regularly to (.iisure uninterrupted « 
development. In heavy soils under sprinkler 
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irrigation it may be an advantage to cultivate 
before watering. 

FotoBf mmd BlaickiRf • 

As the crop advances in growth it reaches 
the ^'button'^ stage, the ‘'button” being the 
miniature ctird. It is from this stage onward 
that the quality of the heart may be con- 
trolled. 

In districts where whiptail is not a prob- 
lem it is recommended tliat the crops be 
side-dressed with a nitrogenous fertiliser at 
the ‘ijutton” stage. When poultry manure 
is available, a dressing of a ton per acre 
may be given. Jn the largest cauliflower 
growing districts, at least one side-dressing 
of cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia 
or preferably nitrate of soda is recom- 
mended. The readily available nitrogen 
forces the curd development, increasing size 
and quality. 

After side-dressing, the plants should be 
examined every few days in order to note 
when the crop will be ready for cutting. It 
is during these inspections that plants are 
often noticed with portions of the curd ex- 
posed to the light. Sunlight has a very 
detrimental eflfect on the colour of the curd, 
which the grower should make an effort to 
protect. Many growers go to the trouble 
of t)dng the leaves, which is a rather 
laborious, although very effective, means of 
blanching the curd. It does not in any way 
influence the development or size. A good 
method is to break the main leaf rib of a 
large leaf (or two) and l)end it over the 
developing curd. 

The Italian type of cauliflower has very 
straight, erect green leaves, which give little 
protection to the curd. It is essential to 
blanch these varieties. 

HarvttliiiR. 

In recent years, when the best varieties 
of cauliflowers have been rigidly selected for 
uniformity of quality and maturity, many 
beds of cauliflowers of the one variety are 
harvested over a period as short as about 
one week. In badly selected seed the cauli- 
flowers are liable to reach the cutting stage 
over periods varying up to six or eight 
weeks. While varying maturity may be 
useful to the home grower, uniform maturity 
in a variety is of great assistance to the 
commercial grOY'^er. 
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The crop must be examined daily during 
the cutting period, as the curds remain at 
their highest quality for a period of a day 
or two only, then becoming over-mature and 
losing commercial quality and value. 

In New South Wales it is the custom to 
harvest practically the whole of the cauli- 
flower plant, as the outer leaves give some 
protection to the curd during transportation. 
The plant is cut off with a small, axe-like 
cutter, or knife. 

Some growers make provision for a road- 
way through their crops to enable the use 
of high-whcvLd carts, into which the har- 
vested cauliflowers are loaded. Other 
growers plant out their field so that four 
to six rows of early-maturing cabbages are 
spaced throngbout the cauliflower crop at 
regular intervals. When the cabbages are 
cut several weeks prior to the harvesting of 
the cauliflowers, roadways are left for the 
cauliflower vehicles. I'he cauliflowers are 
later transhipped to motor lorries for mar- 
ket. 

Grading. 

In Australia the grading of cauliflowers is 
done by the grower or by the agent. Many 
growers who market their own cauliflowers 
have their cutters trained to grade in the 
field. The men make a mark on the base 
of the stalk to indicate lower grades, the 
top grade being left unmarked. The second- 
best grade will have one knife sla.sh across 
the stem base, the following grade, two 
slashes, either parallel or crossed, and the 
lower grades are marked accordingly. This 
practice facilitates grading by the agents 
in the markets. 

Maiketing. 

Cauliflowers are sold through the vege- 
table market in Sydney or country centres, 
being sold loose at so much per dozen, by 
auction or private sale. 

At Long Island, New York, cauliflowers 
are all trimmed ready for sale on the farm. 
They are then graded for size and quality 
and packed in crates with the curd facing 
the outside. A crate holds twelve to eighteen 
heads, according to the size. This enables 
the buyers to examine the quality of the 
flowers through the slats. 

Although the crates would be somewhat 
expensive in this country, they could be 
{Continued on page 212 .) 
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^Vegetable Dusting- 

We have the following Dusting Materials available, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are recommended | 


COOPER’S DEEDUST 


2% D.DT. on Kaolin for various 
grubs and caterpillars. 


COOPER’S DRYMAC 


Derris Dust for those who prefer 
an entirely non-poisonous material. 


COOPER’S M.I.A. TOMATO DUST 

Sulphur for use in dry areas, controls insect pests and fungous diseases. 


GAMMEXANE No. 4 DUST 


Contains 4% Benzene 
Hexachloride, particu- 


larly valuable for aphid control. 

PESPRUF No. 2 DUST 2 % dot on pyrophyllite. 


PESPRUF No. 5 DUST 


For Tomatoes. Containing D.D.T., 
Copper and Sulphur. 


PESPRUF 2G DUST 


Po D.D.T. and 1% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for both caterpillars and aphis. 


PESPRUF 4G DUST 

tions of caterpillars and aphis. 


2% D.D.T. and 2% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for use in severe infesta- 


Obtalnable at all regular Distributors 

Williflin Cooper S Nephews (Austroiia) Ply. limited 

Cooper House, 9 O’Conneil Street, Sydney 

Manufacturers of 

DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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Famous wherever sheep are 
mechanically shorn... over 30 
years’ world leadership ... no 
wonder it’s called the 


Throughout the world, wherever sheep 
are shorn by machines, the "Little 
Wonder" is used more extensively than 
any other plant. 

Note these features that make the "Little 
Wonder" the ideal self-contained two- 
stand plant for the small grazier, shearer 
or contractor. 


• Semi-porfable or portable, 

• Cooper Patented Bracket Arm 
Assembly, incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with 'Tumbling 
Tommy" mechanism, 

• Fitted with famous E.B. Hand- 
pieces. 

• Single-ended plain bearing grinder 
with fast and loose pulleys. 

• Powered by the most advanced 
design 3 h.p, engine. 



LITTLi WONDER 
2 STAMD SHE/Uim PLANT 


Send for complete details and specifications to: 

COOPEH ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF EARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


Market Your Produce with Care 


It Pays Good Dividends. 


CAREFUL handling of produce from the farm to the consumer is all-important 
in achieving maximum farm income. Time, effort and money having been used 
by the farmer to produce a high quality product, it is essential that no part of 
this expenditure is wasted through deterioration of the product before it reaches the 
consumer. This applies both to the home and overseas markets — particularly to 
the latter, where condition and quality of goods go far in establishing a reputation 
and consequently a ready and permanent market. 


Care in handling is an important consider- 
ation for all primary products, but the care 
needed varies with the nature of the pro- 
duct, its perishability, the ease with which 
it can be handled, the number of hands 
through which it passes between producer 
and consumer and the degree to which the 
product can be separated into various 
grades or brands. 

LeM Perishable Products. 

Careful handling is of less importance 
with products such as wheat and wool — 
which can be handled easily and stored with- 
out undue deterioration in transit to the 
consumer — than it is in the case of, for 
instance, fruit and vegetables. But even 
the less perishable commodities require a 
certain amount of care and skill in handling. 
For example, wool must be expertly graded 
and wheat must be properly stored to pre- 
vent deterioration caused by weather and 
pest attacks. The condition in which meat 
reaches the consumer is to some extent 



A High Quality Product. 

Time, money and labour used to produce this fruit could be 
wasted as a result of faulty handling during harvesting 
and marketing. 
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dependent on efficient handling after leaving 
the farm, although the quality of meat as 
purchased by the consumer is largely deter- 
mined by production methods. Most dam- 
age to carcases occurs on the farm as the 
result of bruising by kicking, prodding and 
often unnecessary ill-treatment of the 
animals. However, method and distance of 
transport to the market may greatly affect 
the final quality of meat. 

The fact remains that, due to the nature 
of each of these products — wool, wheat and 
meat — once the farmer has done all in his 


Care in Choice of Vaitely. 

The producer can do much to maintain 
the standard of his product on its way to 
the consumer by careful supervision of 
the harvesting and handling of the fruit or 
vegetables before they pass out of his 
control. The variety of fruit or vege- 
table often has considerable influence 
in determining both the ability of the pro- 
duct to stand up to the handling involved, 
and its keeping quality. For instance, 
Valencia oranges keep better and are less 
liable to wastage than are Navels. Differ- 
ent varieties of potatoes, too, show wide 



In this Shed Citrus 
Fruits ere washed 
Before being Pecked. 


The growers realise that 
attention to the appear- 
ance of their product 
is important. 



power to produce the high quality product 
demanded by the consumer, he can do 
comparatively little more to influence the 
condition in which his product reaches the 
consumer. 

Damaged Prodsets. 

This is not so in the case of the more 
perishable and more easily damaged products 
— ^particularly fresh fruit and vegetables, 
milk and milk products — ^where maintenance 
of quality between the stages of production 
and consumption is much more dependent 
on the farmer. Despite the excellence of 
the fruit on the trees, or the high quality 
of the milk from the cow, the product can, 
and often does, reach the market completely 
usdtfess, thus catssiiig disastrous financial 
losses to the producer. 
itagm in 


variations in keeping quality. It is desir- 
able, therefore, that distance from the 
market, and the requirements of the market, 
be taken into consideration by the farmer 
in determining the variety he will grow. 

Care in Harveidnif. 

The stage of development at harvesting 
is an important deternunant of the final 
condition of the produce. Inmiature or 
over-mature fruit and vegetables a« not 
readily saleable. Not oaSy do they repre- 
sent a loss to the grower, but during dut 
pemds they also hdp to aooentixate Tow 
prices. Avoidance of the marloding of such 
produce would often far towards pre- 
venting the glut and maintaining the gewral 
level of prices above iJie depressed levd of 
oversupply. 
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Care m harvestiiig is essential; careless 
pickers may cause considerable damage to 
fruit and v^fetables. At this stage the 
produce is easily bruised or punctured. 
Often such damage escapes detection in 
sorting, but becomes only too apparent when 
the goods are opened for final sale. 

Care hi Grafing, 

The ill effect of badly graded and sorted 
produce on the price received by the farmer 
is more than a reflection of the actual 



A Good Lin* of Tomatoot Weil Graded and Presented. 
Received top prices. 


amount of poor quality goods present in 
the pack, and the presence of a few rotted 
fruhs will reduce the market value of a 
case to a greater extent than the value of 
the actual proportion of fruit lost. Growers 
should continually bear these facts in mind. 
The ^eensland Fruifgrozvci's^ Ga::ette 
recently emphasised this fact: It stated 
that “Each summer growers suffer serious 
and unnecessary financial losses resulting 
from bananas arriving on the market in a 
mixed ripe conditkm, which is one of the 
main causes of poor clearances and low 
prices.” In the article tlie need was stressed 
for careful selection of fruit at the correct 
stage at harvesting, for fruit to be cut in 
the cool of the morning and transferred as 
rapidly as possible to the packing shed, for 
open-stacking in a cool place and for quick 
despatch by rail after leaving the stacks, in 
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order that fruit should reach the market in 
a uniform condition. 

Care in Padnag. 

Efficient and attractive packing goes far 
toward bringing the maximum price for the 
product, assuming it is of desirable quality 
in the first place. 

Branding of the goods may also result 
in increased sales as the consumer learns to 
differentiate between the various brands. 
Establishment of a reputation for consis- 




An Ungraded Bad Line of Tomatoes. 

These were uns.'ileable and a total loss to the grower. 


tent quality helps to stabilise demand for 
the goods and to encourage increased con- 
sumption. At all times the requirements 
and reactions of the consumer must be kept 
in mind. 

Special AtteotioB During Periods of Oversopply. 

Attention to the preparation of products 
for market is of special importance under 
conditions when production exceeds con- 
sumer demand — either as a result of oyer 
expansion of the industry or of a reduction 
in consumer purchasing power. The former 
condition is being approached with several 
fruits at the present time and occurs at 
times with most types of perishable pro- 
ducts. Production of bananas lias increased 
so .substantially in recent years in New 
South Wales that already disposal of tfie 
crop and avoidance of gluts are becoming 
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problems in the industry. Citrus produc- 
tion, too, has expanded recently and with 
the withdrawal of service requirements 
growers are finding it necessary to make 
every effort to market their product effi- 
ciently, to reduce the margin of marketing 
costs and to increase consumption per 
head. The latter is being attempted by 
offering a quality product in an attractive 
manner and by educating the consumer to 
appreciate the nutritional value of the 
product. 

Effect on Overseas Markets. 

Efficient marketing is of special impor- 
tance when the products are exported since 
in this instance entire markets may be lost 
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through careless and inefficient methods. 
The decline in Australia's share of the 
citrus market of the Netherlands East 
Indies before the war in favour of the 
United States, South Africa and Singapore, 
is an example of such a happening. In 
this case, preference for the products of 
these countries was due to the greater 
uniformity of packing and grading, the 
greater sweetness and higher juice content 
as compared with the Australian product. 
The loss of this trade emphasis the fact 
that the consumer is the final judge, and,, 
that every elfort must be made to meet his 
requirements if the farmer is to obtain a 
maximum return for his efforts. 


“RECORDS NEVER MADE A FARMER, BUT . . 

IT has been said, and zvith a great deal of truth, that Records never made a, 
farmer, but good records are a great help to a good farmer/' 

During the past few years a considerable number of New South Wales farmers 
have realised this, and some, at least, have come to regard a satisfactory system of 
farm records as essential to the operation of their farm business. 

However, there are many others zvho, unfortunately — both for themselves and 
for the general efficiency of Australia/ s rural industries — still adopt the old *'hit 
and miss'' method of relying on their bank account together zvith a miscellaneous 
collection of bills and invoices to give them an indication of '^how they are doing/' 


They continue to do this despite the fact 
because of their haphazard methods, they 
than is legally necessary, and are certainly 
business. 

All farmers may not aim at maximum 
farm profits but they all want at least a 
sound income which will ensure them a 
comfortable living. To be assured of a 
regular income in these days of changing 
conditions, fluctuating prices and varying 
market demands, the farmer must be some- 
thing of a business man as well as an agri- 
culturalist, and no business can be operated 
soundly and efficiently unless adequate 
financial and production records are kept. 
There are, no doubt, a great many farmers 
earning a good regular income who don’t 
keep records, but the chances are that most, 
if not all, of these men could improve the 
i|icome-eaming capacity of their farms by 
improving their business through adopticwi 
of a sound system of farm records. 

liiw IM 


that they know, or should knozv, that, 
are often paying more in income tax 
not getting the most out of their farm 

Why a Fanner Shonld Keep Records. 

The following are the principal reasons- 
why a farmer should keep records: — 

1. — Adequate financial records are a legal 
necessity under income tax law. 

2. — Complete records will often effect a 
considerable saving in income tax due to* 
the fact that the farmer who relies on- 
cheque butts, invoices and statements, etc., 
frequently overlooks many minor items of 
expenditure, which, although only small in* 
themselves, amount to a tidy sum in the 
course of a year. Many farmers after keep- 
ing a farm record book for a year have 
expressed amazement at the total sum spent 
on small items, of which previously records^ 
had not been kept. Items for which cash 
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ENGINES 

for All Agricultural Purposes 


The NEW Diesel 

# Single Cylinder 5 h.p. 

# Twin Cylinder 10 h.p. 

# Totally enclosed vertical 4 
cycle cold starting oil engine 
of lower weight ratio. 

# Compact and robust. 

# Maintenance is simple. 


Petrol or Kerosene Types 

• Single Cylinder up to 5 h.p. 

9 Twin Cylinder 9 h.p. and 10 h.p. 

9 Air cooled models in all sizes. 

9 Water cooled 3 h.p. Kerosene. 

9 Ruggedly constructed for maximum 
performance in all climates. 

See these famous engines at our Show Exhibit 
52 Machinery Avenue. 





BUZACOn-WOUELEY PTY. LTD. 


7>11 Market Street. SYDNEY. 


MA 6311. 
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is usually paid are the items that are over- 
looked or under-estimated in total. They 
frequently include such things as petrol and 
oil, small tools, minor spares, poisons, and 
sometimes sprays ; in fact, anything that 
may be purchased from the grocer along 
with the family grocery order. 

3. — Records make it possible to ascer- 
tain accurately the farmer’s profit or loss in 
any one year. This is rarely, if ever, pos- 
sible when reliance is placed on cheque butts, 
bank statements and factory returns. 

To mention one point — profits ascertained 
loosely, without adequate records, invari- 
al)ly overlook changes in stocks of fodder, 
seed, fuel, fertiliser, building and fencing 
materials, and many other items. The varia- 
tion in these items, seemingly unimportant, 
has frequently amounted to several hun- 
dred pounds in the one year on farms, the 
records from which have been examined by 
the Division of Marketing and Agricultural 
Economics. The year’s profit or loss is 
therefore incorrectly stated by that amount. 

4. — They enable the fanner to ascertain 
the return he obtains on his invested capi- 
tal as distinct from the return for his own 
labour and management. 

5. — Records enable him to compare his 
costs Trom year to year, and to note those 
costs which appear to l^e particularly high, 
or which may be increasing. This may 
frequently be a help in effecting reductions 
in costs which appear to be excessive. The 
very fact that a farmer realises that total 
labour costs, for example, represent 50 per 
cent, of his total costs, may bring him to 
realise that the efficient management of his 
labour force is of the utmost importance 
in reducing his costs to their minimum and, 
consequently, in increasing his profits. 

6. — Records kept over a period of years 
prove a valuable source of information re- 
garding prices paid and quantities of goods 
purcliased and used in earlier years. This 
may often prove of practical use in that it 
enables the farmer to see at a glance the 
exact quantity of a particular product he 
used on a pr,evioiis occasion, and this en- 
ables him to order the precise quantity 
required. This may often save both time 
and waste. 

7. — Only by keeping adequate records 
can a proper cropping programme be planned 
and carried out. A sound farm rotation 


is part and parcel of a good farming system, 
increasing yields, and hence cash returns, 
and reducing the danger of soil erosion. 

8. — A set of records will enable the far- 
mer to budget from year to year with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

9. — A set of records will often enable the 
farmer to provide his local or State organi- 
sation with much valuable information if 
requested to do so. Such information is 
often very helpful to organisations of this 
kind in ascertaining production costs and 
in obtaining reliable information regarding 
the financial position of the industry. Of 
course the supplying of such information 
by the farmer is entirely volimtary. 

10. — The value of a set of farm records 
will increase from year to year — the far- 
nier will appreciate the benefits to be gaii;ed 
from them much more as time goes on. 

1 J . — Under certain circumstances records 
will enable the farmer to determine his unit 
cost of production and, in fact, unless ade- 
quate records are kept it is quite impossible 
to ascertain production costs under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The DepartmcRt’i Farm Record Books. 

For several years now the Department 
of Agriculture has published a series of 
Farm Record Books one or other of which 
is suitable for the great majority of farms 
in New South Wales. The records provided 
for in these books will give the farmer a 
complete set of financial and production 
records — if he keeps one of these books he 
needs no other records. 

The books are available from the Division 
of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney, at a cost of 2s. 6d. each, 
post free. When ordering it should be 
stated which of the three undermentioned 
types of bocjk is required. The books are 
suitable for: — 

T. Wheat/Sheep Districts. 

2. Dairying Districts. 

3. Orchard and Vegetable Districts. 

The Book Is Not Complicated. 

On first sight the book may appear com- 
plicated; however, in fact, it is not, and 
the average farmer should have little trouble 
{Continued on page 197.) 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 


Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 Condobolin 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 Trundle 

Kempsey (C. H. Riggs) April 2^, 27, 28 Bedgerabong 

Macksville (D. Turner) April, 29, 30 Peak Hill 

Boggabri April 29, 30 Parkes 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 Grenfell 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) May 5, 6, 7 Young (T. A. Tester) 

Narrabri May 6 , 7 ^orbes 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon), Cowra 

(T. J. Cambridge) May 5, 6, 7 The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

Orange (N. J. Aird) May 5, 6, 7 A. F. Walker) 

Maclean (C. W. Done) May, ii, 12 Canowindra 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. Eugowra 

Young) July 19, 20, 21 Albury (A. G. Young) 


. . . . August 9, 10 
. .. August 16, 17 

August 20 

. . . August 26, 27 
August 29, 30, 31 
. . September 2, 3 
. . September 6, 7 
. September 9, 10 
September 13, 14 

. . . September 17 
September, 20, 21 
September 27, 28 
October ii, 12, 13 


Approved Vegetable Seed April, 1949. 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of **approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear that number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A (E.S.. 46/1) — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

All Year Round (E.S, 47/10) — E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Varieties Listed — continued. 

Cauliflower — 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) — E* A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 48/3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) — ^E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/n)-~C. 
J. Roweliff, Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown (R.M. 47/12 and R.M. 
48/4) — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown (D.T. 48/2) — D. J. 
Thrift, “Linga Longa,*' Branxton. 

Crystal Grano (R.M. 48/6) — R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

Early Barletta (R.M. 48/7) — R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

T omato — 

Pearson (Moscow) (H.R. 47/6 and H.R. 48/1) 
— H. P. Richards, *‘Sovereignton,” Tenter field. 

Break o* Day (H.R. 47/2) — H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield, 


The “Agricultural Gazette” is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In order that distribution may be efficient, any 
fsitmef who changes his address should notify the 

>Nr« 1B2 


Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies/ 
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Farmers . . . Order Your Autumn Farm Seeds Now 

PLANT EGGINS^ ‘^SURECROP’’ SEEDS 

For Bigger and Better Crops 


AUTUMN PLANTING GRASS SEED--- 
Cocksfoot^ Akaroa N.Z. certified ; Perennial Rye, 
N.Z. certified ; Italian Rye, N. Z. certified ; 
Short Rotation Rye H I, N. Z. certified ; 
Winunera Rye 

CLOVERS — Red Clover, N.Z. Cow Grass; 
White Clover, N. Z. certified ; Subterranean 
Clover, Mt. Barker mid-season certified; Sub- 
terranean Clover, Earlistrain. 

LUCERNE — Hunter River Broadleaf. 


SEED OATS — ^Algerian, Fulghum, Belar, Sun- 
rise, Mulga, White Tartarian, Buddah. 

BARLEY — Cape and Skinless, 

SWEDE TURNIP — Champion Purple Top, 
English grown and Australian grown. 

PEAS — N.Z. grown Greenfeast, N.Z. grown 
Gems, N.Z. grown Stratagem, N.Z. grown 
Richard Seddon. 

LEG UMES — Grey Field Peas, Dun Field Peas, 
Golden Tares, etc. 


Se?id your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen — Successors to Foster & Sons — Est 1880 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Box 3, King Street P.O., Sydney Phone : MA 2623, MA 5769 


ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 

INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. <*WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

Three Moves In One—Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure 

spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two BH 

spray line movements per day. it is designed for either 48' or 54' 

spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 

spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 

rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 

with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is 

fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. IH 


for Full Particulars, write to: 


The A.S.L Wydespred 


ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 


SI. t. 4A 
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In keeping with its policy of similarity of brand names for 
its famous products, the Vacuum Oil Company Pty. Ltd. 
announces a change in the brand name of its high quality 
power kerosene, thus bringing it into the well known group 
of Mobil Products -Mobiloil, Mobilgrease, Mobil Distillate 
etc. Formerly known as Voco - Mobil Power Kerosene 
retains all those outstanding qualities that made Voco so. 
popular-Volatiiity, Purity, Anti-knock, and above all-POWER 




Power 

Kerosene 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 
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Planting Policy 
for the — 

CANNING PEACH INDUSTRY 

In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

THE VARIETAL ASPECTS. 

{Continued from Vol. 59, page 254.) 


B. Owen French, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Fruit Officer (Research) and 
A. E. Vincent, Fruit Inspector. 

Part 2. — Field Data from a Variety Trial. 

IN the previous instalments of this article, which appeared in the April and May, 1948 
issues, Ae authors discussed the effect of the planting of canning peach varieties on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, in accordance with the growers’ need of high yields, with- 
out due consideration of factory capacity and requirements. Statistics of recent varietal 
plantings, estimates of future production and the processing problems associated with this 
concentration on several varieties were quoted and discussed. 

The current instalment comprises observations made in a field trial with a number 
of imported and other varieties. 


Source of Trees. 

In 1935 at the instigation of Mr. W. 
Poggendorff’*', a number of crossbred varie- 
ties of canning peaches were obtained from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. These varieties had been developed 
by Mr. W. F. Wight of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, and in the introduction of the 
varieties the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agreed that the nam- 
ing of them should be the prerogative of 
the U.S.D.A. 

In the same year, Mr. W. Young of Kel- 
vin Orchard, Ardmona, Victoria, received 
a similar collection of peaches from the\ 
same source. 

Unfortunately, all varieties introduced 
by the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture failed to propagate, but by 
arrangemenf with Mr. W. Young, further 
trees were successfully budded from the 
material he had obtained. 

Many of these crossbreds have received 
local names in Victoria, but the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture still feels 

♦ Then Plant Breeder, Leeton Experiment 
Farm, now Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 

B 


bound by its original undertaking and con- 
sequently will recognise and use the names 
supplied by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. However, in those 
instances where there is no American name, 
the U.S.D.A. has agreed to permit the 
New South Wales Department of Agri- 
tulture to select a suitable one and in these 
cases it is intended to abide by the names 
used in Victoria. 

The following table shows the list of 
crossbred varieties, the names used in the 
United States and Victoria and those ac- 
cepted by the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Crossbred. 

Name 
ijiven bv 
U.S.D.A. 

Name used 
in 

Victoria. 

Name 

recognised 

herein. 

Leader Seediinp No. I 

_ 


IMerinda. 

Pratt-Low x Tuscan ax/i 


Kelvin ... 

Kelvin. 

Palora x Pratt-Low 37/54 ... 


Young’s 

Young’s 

Palora x Halford I 22/38 .. i Cortez i 

Cling. 

Turnbull 

Cling. 

Cortez. 

Libbee x Lovell 35/3* 


i Warden ... 

Warden. 

Libbee x Newkom 22/27 

Tudor... 


Tudor. 

Hauss X Newkom 23/1 

... 

1 Vincent ... 

Vincent. 

Habss X Phillips S.W23 



Fairless ... 

Fairless. 

Lovell X HaJford III 21/3 


Stanford 

SCinford. 

Phillip X Linden 37/20 

Ellis ... 

Riley 

Ellis. 

Transvaal Yellow x Pullar 
29/X7A 


Windra. 
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History of the Trial. 

In 1939, trees of the American crossbred 
varieties, plus trees of Transvaal Seedling 
were planted in the orchard of Messrs. 
Oag Bros, at Yanco. This planting was 
originally designed for preliminary investi- 
gation only and consequently was in no 
way randomised or replicated, but as the 
problems which have been outlined in the 
previous section of this article developed 
in the M.I.A. canning peach industry, at- 
tention was focussed on the results being 
obtained and it became necessary to develop 
recommendations from the limited experi- 
ence of this investigation. 

These trees are planted on a deep, red 
sandy soil of a type which is considered 
to be the most suitable for horticultural 
production and they have received adequate 
care and attention with respect to irriga- 
tion, fertiliser and pruning at all stages 
of their growth. 

The trees of this trial first came into 
bearing in the season 1944-45, and detailed 
observations were made in the following 
years 1945/46 and 1946/47, with respect to 
tree growth, cropping habit and quality of 
fruit for canning. Particular attention 
was paid to maturity period, number of 
fruit carried after thinning, size of fruit, 
and the characteristics of the fresh fruit — 
called ‘'field data.’’ With the co-operation 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Leeton Co-operative Can- 
nery, and Henry Jones Pty. Ltd., a num- 
ber of trials were conducted to test the 
canning qualities of the fruit and these 
will be reported in a later section of the 
article. 

With the industry’s attention focussed 
on varieties it was inevitable that a num- 
ber of seedling peaches and lesser known 
varieties should be brought forward for 
test. These were naturally growing under 
a wide range of conditions, but both field 
and canning observations were carried out 
on any which showed the slightest promise. 
As a result the canning qualities of Gaume, 
Palora x Halford 25/38 ex Herbert, and 
Seedlings (i), (2) and (3) were investi- 
gated, but as the trees are growing in dif- 
ferent sections of the district on a wide 
variety of soils and under very different 
management the observations are not alto- 
gether comparable. 

Pag€ 184 


Size of fruit has been obtained by mea- 
suring the circumference of fifty fruits 
taken from the tree at random and con- 
verted to diameter on the assumption that 
the cross-section of the peach represents 
a perfect circle. 

Observations on Varieties. 

In this section we record field observa- 
tions made at Leeton and compare them 
with those reported by Mr. R. S. Harper*** 
for the Goulburn Valley. 

Leader Seedling i. — The growth of this variety 
is moderately vigorous and fruit matures from 
6th to 17th January. The fruit is even in shape 
and has light yellow skin with a deep red blush 
over more than 50 per cent, of area. The flesh 
colour is light yellow but with a green tinge, 
and the centre is clear with a medium>sized 
stone. Its texture is tough and leathery, the 
flavour is poor and sour and its ripening habit 
is very uneven. The fruit is carried along the 
full length of the laterals but does not size very 
well. The average diameter of the fruit mea- 
sured was inches and the number on the 
tree was 362, but even with thinning many small 
fruit were carried. 

From our experience, which is in many respects 
similar to that reported by Harper, this variety 
would appear to be synonymous with Leader 
Seedling 26-13. 

Pratt-Low x Tuscan 21/1 (Kelvin). — Trees of 
this cross are vigorous in growth and mature 
from 6th to loth January. A deep red blush 
covers most of the skin area and the shape of 
the fruit is even. The flesh is coarse and 
leathery, of yellow colour with red flecks and 
streaks extending from the red centre and the 
stone is medium to large in size. Its flavour is 
poor and slightly sour. This peach ripens evenly 
l)ut drops very readily at early maturity. The 
number of fruit on the tree was 217 which aver- 
aged 2^ inches but it has not carried a large 
crop although fruit buds are formed along the 
full length of the laterals. 

Goulburn Valley experience has been some- 
what dissimilar to ours in that Harper reports 
good flesh texture and small size of fruit with 
only slight red centre. It has apparently borne 
consistently, which would appear to conflict with 
M.T.A. experience of small crops as does the 
report of good hanging quality. 

Palora x Pratt-Low 37/54 (Young’s Cling.) — 
This variety matures its fruit from 8th to 19th 
January, is a consistent heavy cropper and of 
vigorous growth habit. The fruit is round and 
even in shape with skin a good yellow colour, 
with a red blush over half of area and is very 
smooth with little fluff. The flesh is yellow 
with a clear centre and small stone and texture 
is fine and juicy. Flavour is also good. Its 
ripening habit is even and the fruit hangs well 
after canning maturity. The crop is carried along 


*R. S. Harper : “Some New Canning Peach 
Varieties” — J, Dept, Agr, Vic., April, 1944. 
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*!!f ■ laterals and as the fruit 

*vr-f ?u’*^ there is some doubt regarding the 
ability of this variety to size, thinning is re! 
commended. The trees under test earned 506 
fnehe.?^'* average size of 2H 

The only variation from Goulburn Valley ex- 
pcrience in these trials is that Harper has rt 

Kl-d fil^t^r Aifr 

Palora x Halford / 22/t8 (" Cortez'! Tti» 

fhe'^first’^ variety was quite vigorous for 
the hrst seven years, but during the last two 
years its vigour has not been good and fetre^s 
are now fairly open and sparse of foliage nar- 
ticularly in the lower half of the tree. The fruit 
matures between 20th and 30th January but is 
inclined , to be small. It is round anrev^n in 
shape with a red blush over per cent of skin 

ind small'%fon! -d cet^;:: 

anti small stone. The texture is leathery but 

c and flavour fair and slightly acid. The fruit 
hangs well on the trees but there is a large per- 

It ' I * ’ ?" average size of 2J^ inches 

It IS a tip liearer and will require special nruninp 
treatment, to get the best crop. Rust outbreaks 

loa- the se.!son 
"'as a rust year, this variety 
showed high susceptibility to the disease. ^ 
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ma^frb’r^fit'i!'’.”'’* ^ difference in 

maturity, i6th to 2 1st January, and he does not 

with Th “ “Se of ' tree. 
With the further exception that he reports the 

bur^ -VaU ^ ‘^'^"‘ve, M.l.A. and Goul- 

Inirn Valley experiences are similar. 

Libbee X Lovell 35/31 (Warden).-This fruit 

matures from 29th January to yth February with 

®"‘'. "ops consistent. The 

Shane w^h'^'n"’ i °i,fT ‘’““'•d 

^ape wuh a slight bump similar to PuUars 

Cling Its .skin is yellow with a red E 

wd!h thi^ u- I? yellow in colour 

Hith the stone which is small, very slightly red 

T^he flavour IS good and its textuVe crisp^open 

well on the tree but 
m! ! tendency in some seasons for develop- 

M^-r! .a ^ stones. The trees 
carried 31 ^ and 571 jieaches with an averatre 

al!o !^l-an^e"d'’®'*' rout'd 

of tree ‘ treatment for this type 

M I.A. experience differs from that reported 

lt!f regards maturity (which he 

states as being from T2th to 14th F^ruary) and 

oulbf “vi^S’*'’ ^ hv Reports TUng 

tough) while he states that the fruit tends to 
drop on reaching maturity. 

Seedling \ (cx J. M orris) .—This peach is the 
earliest of the local seedlings in this test m 


Maturity F^rioos or Peaches under Test 
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Fig. 7. Length and Date of Maturity Periods of Peach Varieties Tested 
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mature, ripening from 24th to 31st January. It 
is fairly vigorous and a consistent heavy crop- 
per of fruit which is long and slightly uneven in 
shape, cream in colour with a pale red blush over 
about 33 per cent, of surface. The flesh colour 
is cream with a large red stone and the texture 
is fine and juicy with a very good dessert peach 
flavour. The tree carried 520 peaches with an 
average size of 2^ inches. With the exception 
of its clingstone it is very similar in most respects 
to the Elberta variety. 



Fif. 8. — Limb of Paiora x Pratt-Low 37/54 showing Good 
Distribution and Size of Fruit. 


Libhce x Neivkom 22/27 (Tudor), — Maturing 
from 8th to 20th February, this variety is a fairly 
consistent cropper and vigorous in growth. The 
shape of the fruit is good and the colour is yel- 
low with a red blush over 50 per cent, of skin 
surface. The yellow flesh is tough in texture 
with a slight red centre and a small stone. Its 
flavour is only fair and it has the disadvantage 
of falling readily. The average size of the fruit 
was 2^ inches while the trees carried 564 and 
573 peaches. The bearing habit of this peach, 
being a pronounced tip-bearer, makes special prun- 
ing for crops necessary. 

While Harper has recorded that this variety is 
susceptible to rust on the foliage only we have 
not observed similar infection. On the other hand, 
Harper makes no mention of undue maturity 
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Hauss X Newkotn 23/1 (Vincent*). — ^This 
variety has produced vigorous growth and con- 
sistent crops of good-sized fruit, but its shape is 
slightly uneven wtih the Pullar bump. The skin 
is very furry with a red blush over 50 per cent, 
of the surface. The flesh is a good yellow colour 
with a slight red centre and with a stone of 
medium size. Its texture is crisp and juicy with 
a very good flavour. This variety also bears its 
fruit near the tips of the laterals. A disadvantage 
of this peach may be its very rapid ripening rate 
as all fruit would need to be harvested within 
a period of three to four days, its maturity period 
being from ist to 4th February. The size of the 
fruit averaged 2% inches while the trees carried 
564 and 573 peaches. 

Our experience with this peach has been very 
similar to that observed by Harper with the 
exception that he records the maturity date as 
being from loth to 12th February. He also re- 
cords that the pit is on the large side and that 
the blush is a speckled pink-red but these differ- 
ences may not be significant. 

Seedling 2 {ex McCausland and Ward). — An- 
other of the local seedlings tested was this peach 
from Messrs. McCausland and Ward’s orchard at 
Wamoon. It is similar in many respects to 
Phillips Cling in such characteristics as shape, 
colour of flesh and centre, but it matures from 
the 5th to i6th February, which is a little earlier 
than trees of this variety growing on the same 
block. It has a medium sized stone with flesh 
texture crisp, and flavour good, but it falls readily 
and its ripening habit is uneven. Fruit measure- 
ments were not made because the tree carried 
a very heavy crop, being neither pruned nor 
thinned. 

Ilauss X Phillips (Fairless). — The growth 

of this variety is vigorous and fruit matures from 
20th to 26th February. Its round, evenly-shaped 
fruit is yellow in colour with a red blush over 
about 25 per cent, of the skin surface. The 
flesh is close and crisp in texture, yellow in colour, 
slightly tinged with red round a medium sized 
stone and with a fair flavour. Carrying its fruit 
l;uds near the tips of the laterals it would also 
require special pruning treatment. The trees 
carried 220 and 250 peaches averaging 2% inches 
in diameter. 

There appears to be no difference between 
Af.l.A. and Goulburn Valley experience with 
this peach. 

Leader Seedling 2. — This Leader seedling is only 
moderately vigorous in growth. Tt is a consist- 
ent cropper, but fruit size is small. Its skin 
colour is yellow with only a very slight blush, 
flesh is yellow, slightly red at the centre and 
stone is medium sized. The texture is close and 
flavour fair. Fruit is carried along the full length 
of the laterals but the 482 peaches on the tree 
averaged only 2% inches. 

Harper makes no mention of this variety. 

Lox’cll X Halford III 21/3 (Stanford).— The 
trees of this variety in the test have produced 
vigorous growth and the fruit matures between 


*The name “Vincent” has no association with 
the co-author of this paper. 
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so much 


by reserving a new 
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Waiting time for the new Vauxhalls is a 
little longer than for less popular makes 
but the material advantages of waiting are 
great — in price, performance^ operating 
cos/s, service — even in high eventual resale 
value. 

Call on your Vauxhall dealer and ride in 
— drive yourself — a 6-cyl. Velox or a 
4-cyI. Wyvcrn. You’ll realise these cars are 
important to Australians — designed, 
powered and sprung for Australian re- 
quirements. (For 14 years Vauxhall has 
outsold all, other British cars in Australia.) 

VELOX, for long range driving, is 
England's answer to Australia’s greatest 
travel need. It is truly a top-gear car, 
cruises at 60 m.p.h. — has a top speed of 
75 m.p.h. Its 18 h.p., 6-cyl. engine aver- 
ages 28 miles per gallon at 30 m.p.h. 


Powered tor slow-revving speed. Sprung 
for comfortable riding over all roads. BuW 
for long life. Wonderful coast-to-coasl 
service established by Vauxhall's long sales 
leadership. Priced to save you plenty ! 

The new, restyled 12 h.p., 4-cyl. WYVERN 
purrs along at 50 m.p.h. — has a top speed 
of 60-65 m.p.h. Averages 35 m.p.g. at 
30 m.p.h. with normal driving. W'yvern’s 
performance and roadability are now 
“bigger”, more impressive than ever. 
Priced at less than Velox. 

Both Velox and Wyvem are available as 
English-built Saloons . . . Australian-built 
Turret-top Saloons ... or Caleche Tourers. 
Your dealer will give you details of the 
G.M.A.C. Confidential Payment Plan and 
the made-for- Vauxhall *Air Chief' Car Radio. 


m 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS - Services Series No. 6 


TRAVELLERS’ 

CHEQUES 



W HEN you go away, whether on family 
holidays, a business trip, or a world 
tour, you will need funds for your daily 
requirements. 


It is risky to carry these funds in cash. The 
modern, safe means of payment for travellers 
is Bank of New South Wales Travellers’ 
Cheques. 


Vou will find that these cheques are readily 
cashed by all banks and accepted by principal 
rourist bureaux, transport offices, hotels, 
restaurants and stores. 


Bank of New South Wales Travellers 
Cheques can be bought at any branch of the 
’Wales”. 


Consult and use — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


rtcorporatdd in New South Wales with limited liability 
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jyth and 27th February, but its ripening habit 
is rather uneven. The fruit is of good shape, 
yellow with a slight blush ; flesh is yellow, slightly 
red at centre with a small stone. Texture is crisp 
but flavour is only fair. This peach averaged 2^ 
inches in diameter from trees carrying 268 and 
349 fruit. Pruning of this variety is simplified 
because of good fruit-bud development along the 
full length of the laterals. 

The only differences from Harper’s observations 
are in respect of centre colour which he records 
as being clear, and hanging quality which he 
states was poor. 

Phillip X Linden 37/29 (Ellis). — This variety 
is very similar, as regards shape, colour of skin 
and flesh, to Phillip Cling, one of its parents, 
ft is a vigorous grower and matures its fruit from 
15th February to 6th March, which is a very long 
period and is due to the very uneven ripening 
character of the variety. The flavour is only fair 
with a soft texture. Jt is similar to Phillip also 
in its hearing habit; that is, the fruit is borne 
near the tips of the laterals, hut it differs from 
its parent in that its fruit shows a marked ten- 
dency to drop. Fruit size is inclined to be small, 
averaging inches diameter from 443 and 426 
peaches per tree. 

Harper has recorded a short maturity period 
f(^r this variety, namely i6th to i8th February, 
hut M.T.A. observations are in general agree- 
ment with regard to the fact that it closely re- 
sembles its Phillips’ parent. He has also observed 
some difference in flesh texture which he records 
as being tough. However, the variations in Goul- 
burn Valley experience which are of most .signi- 
ficance are that it has been observed to hang well 
at ^maturity and that the fruit produces a pro- 
portion of split stones. 

Sullmin Cling. — Six trees of this variety were 
planted at Leeton Experiment Farm in 1941 in 
heavier soil than the other varieties in the test 
and this may delay maturity by a few days. 

The growth has been vigorous with good lateral 
production and fruit matures between 24th 
February and 3rd March. The fruit shape is good, 
skin yellow in colour with a slight pink blush, 
flesh is yellow with a slight red centre and 
stone-size is small. Its texture is fairly crisp and 
juicy with a fair flavour and size of peach quite 
satisfactory. The variety has a tendency to carry 
its fruit near the tips of the laterals and will 
require the pruning treatment for this type of 
bearing habit. 

Harper does not record any ob.servations re- 
garding this variety. 

Seedling 3 {ex Tiffin). — This is the latest matur- 
ing of the local seedlings tested, its maturity 
being between 28th March and 4th April. Shape 
is round, light yellow in colour with a red blush 
over half the skin surface. Flesh is close and 
crisn, yellow in colour with a red centre and a 
medium-sized stone and flavour fair. It does not 
hang well approaching maturity and its size is 
small in comparison wdth other late varieties. 

Transvaal Yellow Seedling (Wight). — In 
1934 the New South Wales Department of Agri- 
culture imported seeds of Transvaal Yellow for 


breeding purposes from United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and South African Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The seedlings were parti- 
cularly uniform in all characteristics and after 
fruiting, buds were selected from the best for pro- 
pagation. Three of the trees of this propagation 
were planted with the American importations in 
the orchard at Yanco. 

Growth of this variety is very vigorous and 
dissimilar to other peaches in that the trees have 
a peculiar willowy appearance which is due to 
the long slender pendulous foliage rather than to 
dropping laterals. Another feature of the growth 
of this seedling is the production of abundant new 
laterals direct from the old wood. Bud develop- 
ment is good along the full length of the laterals, 



Fig. 9 . — Palora x Halford I 22/38 Tree, showing Loss 
of Vigour in Lower Portion of Limbs. 


simplifying pruning. The fruit matures between 
the 24th March and 2nd April, and it is a consist- 
ant cropper of large-sized fruit. The peach is 
round and very even in shape with a deep yellow 
skin without any blush. The flesh is also a deep 
yellow colour with a clear centre and a medium- 
sized stone. The texture is firm, crisp and juicy 
with a very good flavour and the fruit hangs well 
to maturity wu'th a noticeable absence of skin 
marks. Fruit size averaged 3^^^ inches diamet^er 
from three trees which carried an average of 363 
peaches per tree. 
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Transvaal Yellow x Pullar 29/17A (Windra). — 
This* peach is also a late variety, maturing between 
24th March and 5th April. It is a vigorous grower 
and produces abundant lateral growth which carry 
fruit buds along their full length. A character- 
istic of the variety is the pronounced short sec- 
ondary lateral growth from fruiting wood. The 
peach is round and even, skin yellow with a slight 
red blush, flesh is a good yellow colour with a 
red centre somewhat less than Pullar, and the 
stone is of medium size. Its texture is fine and 
juicy with a very good, high flavour and its ripen- 
ing habit is even, but in some seasons there is 
a tendency for a drop of fruit before maturity 
probably related to its Pullar parentage. Crop- 
ping has been cbnsistent and heavy with very 
satisfactory fruit size, the average diameter being 
3 inches from 427 and 755 peaches per tree. 

Harper^s observations relate to two lines of 
this parentage, viz.. Yellow Transvaal x Pullars 
Cling No. I (29/12A) and Yellow Transvaal x Pul- 
lars Cling No. 2 (28/17A) with maturity dates, 
20th March and 23rd to 26th March respectively. 
They are apparently similar in all other character- 
istics. M.I.A. experience is similar to that 
recorded by Harper and there does not appear 
to be any way of sorting out the difference in refer- 
ence numbers, but it seems most likely that 28/17A 
and 29/1 7A refer to the same peach. 

Gaume . — This variety was introduced by the 
New South Wales Department of Agriculture, 
from United States Department of Agriculture 
some years ago and planted at Leeton Experiment 
Farm and in the orchard of Mr. E. H. Smith at 
Yanco. Early experience gave reason for the 
belief that this peach was unduly susceptible to 
peach rust and as a result the trees at the Experi- 
ment Farm were destroyed. Those on Mr. 
Smith's property were reworked to another variety 


but a number of buds failed to take and the ori- 
ginal limbs were allowed to grow and fruit. It 
is from this source that we have obtained fruit 
for the following observations. 

The variety is vigorous in growth, crops con- 
sistently and matures its fruit between loth and 
20th February. Fruit shape is round and even, its 
skin is yellow in colour with a red blush cover- 
ing about 50 per cent, of the surface. The flesh 
colour is deep yellow with a clear centre, the 
texture is crisp and juicy with a good flavour and 
a small to medium-sized stone. The size of fruit 
is very satisfactory, being all above minimum-can- 
ning size with more peaches than would normally 
be carried on each limb. 

The. season 1947-48 was a rust year but, despite 
the fact that no applications of fungicidal spray 
were made, incidence of the disease on these trees 
was negligible. 

Recent information from the United States in- 
dicates that this variety is very popular in that 
country and a considerable acreage is planted 
to it. 

Boyce , — This variety, introduced by Henry 
Jones & Co. Pty. Ltd. from South Africa in 1939 
and planted on several farms on the M.I.A., 
is one of the most recent tested by the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture. It is 
probably a South African variety which has been 
renamed. 

Apart from its maturity period which is from 
24th February to 4th March, it is very similar in 
all charcteri sties to Transvaal Yellow Seedling 
and so shows considerable promise. However, 
the variety will need to be cropped for a year 
or two more before a definite statement can be 
made about it. 

{To he continued). 


Picking Pears for Cold Storage. 


For longest storage, pears should be picked 
as soon as the fruit is fully developed, and while 
it is still hard and green to dark-green in 
colour. 

At the correct stage, the colour of the skin 
will have lightened from the deep-green of im- 
maturity to a uniform green colour. In the case 
of russ^ted varieties, the true colour of the skin 
can be ascertained after gently scraping off the 
surface layers. The firmness of the flesh, as 
measured wffl? a standard United States fruit 
pressure tester v fitted with a plunger 5/16 inch 
in diani^eter, shoilld be between 15 and 22 lb. 


At the optimum stage the fruit is easily re- 
moved, the stalk readily separating from thp 
spur. Hormone-sprayed pears should be picked 
at the same time as unsprayed fruit, or even a 
little earlier, and over a shorter period and stored 
without delay. 

At the correct stage for picking, the flesh, while 
still hard, will be showing some development 
of sugar and juiciness. When a fully developed 
pear is cut across there will be a slight exuda- 
tion of juice on the cut surface; if the cut sur- 
face remains dry the fruit is probably immature. 
Change in the colour of seeds is not a reliable 
guide to maturity. 


The Minister for Agriculture (the Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) has announced that the 
annual ‘‘Diploma Day” at Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, Richmond, will this year ^ be 
held on Wednesday, 4th May, when the prizes 
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and diplomas gained by successful students dur- 
ing the past year will be presented. The pre- 
sentation of the prizes and diplomas is to be made 
bv the Premier of the State, the Hon. J. McQrr, 
M.L.A. 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Appiy for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce Houses 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 



NORE POWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES . . i 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 
Made of specially selected Ox Hides, 
it is exceptionally strong and flexible 
with unusually firm pulley grip and 
less stretch. 


Wo oro monufocturora of Loothor Bolting. Decrease productlon costs • . . increase 

Bowhido Bolting. Pum^p Loothors, Hornost ^ •r tt 

LMth'r.. c.t s.i». Mc production . . . specify “ Mangrovite.” 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charles Ludowlci. Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 
Tolophone: BX IS4I (3 llnoi) Tologramt : “ Mtng rovito.” Sydnty 
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FRUITGROWING 


MECHANICAL MEASURES FOR- 

CONTROL OF SOIL EROSION 
On Central Coast Citrus Orchards. 

{Continued from page 129.) 

K. D. McGillivray, Fruit Officer. 

LARGE quantities of water are at times precipitated by storms on to central coast 
citrus orchards. The control and efficient disposal of this water so as to make the 
most use of it and to avoid damage by erosion of soil are very important aspects of 
orchard management in this area. 

The first portion of this article, which appeared in March issue, discussed the 


over-all planning of the property in order to 
gives details of the design and construction 

Waterway Design. 

A wide, vshallow, grassed waterway, level 
in cross-section (Fig. 7), is recommended 
for two main reasons. 

1. As the depth of water increases, so 
does its velocity and ability to damage the 
soil surface. 

2. Grass forms a better sod on a shallow 
Waterway covered with top soil, than on 
narrow drains cut deeply into the subsoil. 

A decision must be made as to what can 
be spent on protection. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that there are economic 
limits to expenditure on most kinds of 
protection or insurance. 

After careful examination of the data, 
and as a result of experience, a waterway 
has been designed against the ‘'once-in-five- 
year” storm, that is the worst storm that 
may be anticipated once in five years. It 
has a good margin of depth to meet the 
storm of higher intensity which is likely to 
occur over a greater number of years. 

Orchard areas are small and periods of 
concentrated rainfall are short. The heavy 
downfall will seldom be of more than 14 
minutes duration, and soil management 
practices and design of banks should cater 
for these concentrations. An hourly rate 
of fall of 4.66 inches can be anticipated for 
the once-in-five-year storm of 14 minutes 
duration at Gosford. 


prevent erosion, and this concluding portion 
of waterways. 

An Example of Waterway Design. 

A 10 acre citrus block on a 7 per cent, 
slope at Mangrove Mountain drains into a 
waterway which is ii feet wide. Has the 
waterway sufficient capacity? 

The rate of fall 4.66 inches per hour is 
equal to an intensity of 4.66 cubic feet per 
second (cnsecs). Allowing for 50 per 
cent, run-off a flow of 2.33 cusecs per acre 
results. The rate of flow from 10 acres 
would be 23.3 cusecs. 

Mr. A. W. Miller, in the Journal of the 
Soil Conservation Service of Neiv South 
f Vales, July, 1945, states ‘'A good grass 
cover can withstand water flowing at a 
speed of 5 feet per second without serious 
damage, and if the cover is particularly 
good velocities as high as 8 feet per second 
for short periods may not cause much 
serious harm.’' 

The steeper the slope the faster water 
flows; depth too, increases the speed of 
flow (velocity). If the rate of run-off is 
known, a w^aterway can be designed on a 
particular slope, to keep the depth within 
safe limits by providing sufficient width. 

It will be seen from the accompanying 
table that when the depth of water on the 
grass on a 7 per cent, slope is .44 feet (SJ4 
inches) the velocity is 5 feet per second. 
The capacity of a waterway in cusecs is 
equal to the cross-sectional area multi^ied 
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by the velocity. In the block under con- 
sideration : — 

Cross-sectional area in sq. ft. = 1 1 
(width) X .44 (depth of flow) = 4.84 
sq. ft. 

Capacity == 4.84 X 5 = 24.2 cusecs. 

Therefore the waterway capacity can take 
the expected flow of 23.3 cusecs. This does 
not mean that the waterway should be con- 
structed only 5)4 inches deep. Banks on 
each side should be about 18 inches high to 
provide a margin for the exceptional storm. 



Fig. 6. — A Small Orchard Watarway WclUcovared 
with Rhodes Grass. 

Mr. Turvin Studd’s Property at Somersby. 


Depth at which Velocity of Water Flow- 
ing in a Grassed Waterway Will Reach 5 
Feet per second* 


Grade. 


Depth of Flow. 


per cent, or x in 50 

„ or X in 33 

,, or I in as 

or I in 20 

or X in x6 

or X in 14 

„ or X in xa 


x-xo feet or 3J inches. 
0-83 „ or 10 
0 65 „ or 7f 
0 56 „ or 6| 

0-49 

0-44 
0-39 




• From the Journal of tho Soil Consorvation Sertnct of N.S,W. 


The necessary width of waterway for an 
area of orchard can be found by dividing 
the expected flow in cubic feet per second 
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by the product of the depth and speed of 
flow. Applied to the property being con- 
sidered this formula is: — 

23.3 (cusecs) 


.44 (from table i) X 5 (ft. per sec.). 

= II feet. 

Waterway Conitroction. 

Small orchard waterways 6 feet to 15 
feet wide can be constructed with the 
average orchard tractor and a grader- 
ditcher. 

A space about 18 feet wide should be 
pegged out for a 10 feet waterway. With 
the ditcher blade set at its most acute angle 
(its narrowest cut) proceed as shown in 
the diagrams (Fig. 8). 

The finishing is done with light horizontal 
cuts to give the desired flat bottom, level 
in cross section. It will be noted that the 
bottom is covered with surface soil. A 
straight edge and a carpenter’s level can be 
used to check the levelling of the surface. 

Large waterways should be checked with 
an engineer’s level and staff. 

Grassing a Waterway. 

Sowing with grass follows as soon as 
possible after construction is completed. 
It is important that surface soil should be 
scattered over the bottom as shown in the 
diagrams. 

A suggested procedure is as follows: 

1. Spread fertiliser over the bottom and 
banks. Superphosphate alone is not suffi- 
cient. Blood and bone and superphosphate 
or citrus mixture at the rate of about 4 
cwt. per acre is recommended. 

2. Cultivate the level surface with a disc 
harrow or other implement. 

3. Spread i ton per acre of dolomite. 

4. Sow seed on level surface and banks 
and harrow lightly. 

5. Make sure that the only water that 
can enter the waterway is rain that may 
fall on it. 

Strips of grass sod or bags of soil with 
gn'ass seed placed across the waterway at 
intervals are recognised as helpful in estab- 
lishment. When in place they should be 
only slightly higher than the surface. 
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Rhodes Grass and Red Clorer. 

The establishment of a plant in a water- 
way which is likely to become troublesome 
in the orchard is something to avoid. 
Kikuyu grass is not recommended for this 
reason. Not having any ambition to suggest 
a plant for waterway protection which may 
become known in the orchards as McGilliv- 


plant and forms a water-resisting sod. A 
perennial, it creeps on the surface but does 
not grow from underground stems like 
couch and kikuyu. 

To get the best results good seed-bed 
preparation is recommended. Sown as a 
crop to do a specific job it is worthy of 
good treatment because it does the job well. 



first Cut. Second Cut 

After the first and second cuts continue as thoufh plouching moving soil to the banks. 



One or two cuts with the blade at a steep angle will 'give height to the bank and crowd the soil together, as above. 



When there is only a " bone '* of undisturbed soil in the centre as above, set the ditcher blade at right angles to the 
pull and scatter the ** bone " over the surface of the waterway. 



The Finished Waterway. 

Fig. 7. — Construction of m Small Orchard Waterway. 


ray’s Curse,” some careful enquiries were 
made. All enquiries to date have favoured 
Rhodes Grass. No trouble has been 
experienced on a property where it has 
been growing for more than six years beside 
cultivated land; other similar experiences 
have been noted. It is a good ‘‘pioneer” 


The sowing rate is about 6 lb. per acre, 
the price about is. 9d. per lb. The addition 
of 3 lb. of Red clover per acre will help the 
grass by raising fertility. Having estab- 
lished a good sod of grass it should be 
maintained by top-dressing and repaired 
promptly if damaged. 
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Fig. 8. — A Grader* 
ditcher at Work 
Constructing 
Drainage 
Banks. 

Mr. .T. Aalto’s property 
at Kulnura. 


A Grader-Ditcher Does Many Jobs. 

A small grader-ditcher costs about i6o, 
but several are available for hire at about 
£i per day in the Gosford district. They 
can do many farm jobs in addition to 
constructing waterways and graded drainage 
banks. These include grading up farm 
roadways, cutting deep ditches for under- 
ground drains, filling stump holes and 
cutting down mounds. 

The writer's experiences — mainly in 
sandy coastal highland soils building banks 
and waterways — ^may help to an under- 
standing of what a grader-ditcher can do 
and what it should not be expected to do. 
An early appreciation of the need for well- 
constructed banks led to a quest for a 
ditcher. The only one to be found in the 
whole district had been wrecked in an 
attempt to construct a drain through 
uncleared, stony land behind a fair sized 
bulldozer ! 

The grader-ditcher is sufficiently light to 
work with wheeled orchard tractors and 
rugged enough to handle a blade full of 
soil behind a small crawler-type tractor — the 
ideal power unit to work it to full capacity. 

Stumps, stones and roots are fairly plenti- 
ful in some of the land which, it is alleged, 
has been cleared with bulldozers. To avoid 
discomfort when the blade strikes an 
obstruction it is advisable to use the new 
ditcher with a tractor release. This saves 
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damage to the machine and has other 
obvious advantages. 

Operating a Grader-Ditcher. 

Most orchard tractors can be ‘‘bogged" in 
the sandy coastal highland citrus soils by 
unskilful operation of the ditcher; over- 
loading soon starts wheel spin. The time 
taken to get the tractor out after it has 
dug itself in can be spent better in making 
lighter cuts and keeping the soil flowing 
off the blade. 

Big banks cannot be built in one opera- 
tion with the average orchard tractor and 
a grader-ditcher. The tractor must work 
on the bank of loose soil to make the steeply 
tilted cuts required to give height to a big 
bank. With care, cuts of this nature can 
be made, but attempts to move a blade full 
almost always results in a “bogged" tractor. 
Some fairly large banks, at the maximum 
vertical interval have been built in this area. 
Ample channel capacity has been provided 
by construction with crawler tractors. 

The small banks needed for most water- 
way and graded bank construction are 
within the capacity of most orchard tractors^ 
although it is rather slow work with the 
smallest types. 

The best working position for the ditcher 
in sandy soil and with small orchard trac- 
tors has been found to be the most acute 
angle. This gives a minimum width of 
{Continued on page 197.) 
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SAN JOSE SCALE: I— Adult Male 
Scale. 2 — Adult Female Scale (both 9 
greatly magnified). 3 — Scales on pear, 
indicating red discoloration. 






SPRAYING OILS 

Order Neptune Sprays from 
your LOCAL NEPTUNE AGENT 



■SSA' 








^NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. ( incorporated m NS.W.) 

OLDESf ESTAIIISHEO MANUFACTUEEES AND MABKETEES OF SFBAriNO OllS IN AUSTBAUA 
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and now we’re making 

a nov (Notltdr 

MASONITE PRIMECOTE 



Masonite Primecote is Standard 
Presdwood, roller-coated, as 
part of the manufacturing 
process, with a specially de- 
veloped water-base paint* At 
present only 3/16" Presdwood 
is treated, hut later Primecote 
will he marketed in other 
diicknesses* 

Oil, lacquer or enamel finishes 
can he applied to Masonite 
Primecote with equally good 


results* Only two finishing 
coats are necessary for a first- 
class job. 

The introduction of Masonite 
Primecote is of considerable 
importance to the building in- 
dustry* Not only does the new 
board make a material contri- 
bution to the problem of labour 
shortage, but Hs use results in 
a considerable saving in costs* 



Full detaih of thh new product 
will gladly be supplied by all 
Masonite distributors* 


MASONITE COStOSATtOn tASS THALIA K tTMl TE D 

Sold by authorised Distributors and Merchants througrtout Australia 


mb 
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PLANT DISEASES 

SQUIRTER AND BLACK-END DISEASES OF BANANAS. 


A NEW regnlation hat been proclaimed under 
the Plant Diteatet Act, 1924, to assist in over- 
coming the losses the banana industry suffers 
from these diseases. 

The regulation, which becomes operative on 
1st May, requires that fruit shall not be sold 
in New South Wales between Ist May and 30th 
November each year unless: — 

(a) the bananas have been treated with 
or dipped in a fungicide containing salicy- 
lanilide, the concentration of the fungicide 
and the manner of treatment or dipping 
being sufiicient to kill Nigrospora sphaerica, 
the cause of Squirter disease in bananas; 
and 


(b) the package containing the bananas 
is marked with the name of the fungicide, 
followed by the word “treated’' or “dipped” 
as the case may be. 

Squirter disease is a dark, watery rot of 
the pulp of the fruit, which commences to 
develop during the ripening process and 
proceeds further while the fruit is in the 
retailer’s shop and the home of the con- 
sumer. 

The disease is caused by the fungus 
Nigrospora sphaerica. The spores of this 
fungus are plentiful in many, if not most, 
plantations, and during packing may come 
in contact with the broken stem-end of the 




L^i«<~Section of ■ Banana affecead 
with Squirtor Diaaaao. 


Ctfwtrt.— 'Fruit from Casa Dipped 
in Salicyianilide. 


Right , affected with 
Biack-end Disease. 
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fruit. The spores germinate and the fun- 
gus mycelium grows down the stem of the 
fruit and attacks the pulp, ultimately con- 
verting it to a semi-liquid condition. 

Squirter is most prevalent during the 
cooler months of the year, but it occasionally 
occurs in mid-summer.. Its winter preva- 
lence is partly accounted for by the fact 
that the ripening process of fruit is longer 
during the cooler months of the year, and 
ripened fruit is held longer in shops and 
homes, giving the fungus a greater period 
of activity. Further, fruit that has been 
chilled, either in the plantation or after 
packing, is apt to present difficulties in 
ripening and is very prone to develop 
squirter during the extended ripening 
period. 

Black-end disease is a rot or discoloration 
of the stem of the fruit caused by a number 
of different fungi, the most important of 
which are Nigrospora sphaerica, Gloeo- 
sporium musarum and Fusarium spp. As in 
the case of squirter, the fungi gain entrance 
through the broken stem-end, and the per- 
centage of infected fruit in a consignment 
is to some extent an indication of the 
amount of injury the fruit has received 
during packing. 

Fruit from certain classes of soils and 
from plantations of high altitude is particu:*,' 
larly susceptible to black-end. Fruit that 
has been chilled usually develops a high 
percentage of black-end during the ex- 
tended period necessary to ripen chilled 
fruit. 

Control Measures. 

Control of squirter and black-end may 
be obtained by the simple process of dipping 

Cool Storage for 

GROWERS who wish to plant an antomn crop 
for late blooms may find it necessary to cool 
store the conns to retard shooting. 

The best temperature for storage is in 
the vicinity of 40 deg. Fahr. The storage 
temperature should not go above 50 deg. 
Fahr. or below 32 deg. A relative humidity 
of 75 per cent, is the most satisfactory. 
Under thesjg conditions corms can be stored 
up to 8 to 10 months, possibly longer. 

Before storing, the corms must be 
thoroughly dried out and may be dehusked 
or not, as desired. 
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the cased fruit in a fungicidal solution 
after packing. By far the most satisfactory 
fungicide for this purpose is salicylanilide 
or its compounds. These may be purchased 
under the trade names of Shirlan A.G. (25 
per cent, suspension of salicylanilide), 
Sali-cide Banana Dip and Shirlan W.S. 
(sodium salt of wSalicylanilide). 

Shirlan A.G. should be used at the rate 
of I pint in 30 gallons of water. The 
fungicide should be well stirred before re- 
moving from the tin. Sali-cide Banana 
Dip should be used at the rate of lb. in 
25 gallons of water. Shirlan W.S. should 
be used at the rate of yi lb. in 30 gallons of 
water. The powder should be first stirred 
to a cream before adding to the water. 
With Shirlan W.S. a wetting agent (Agral 
2 or 3, or Wetsit) should be added. With 
Shirlan A.G. and Sali-cide Banana Dip this 
is unnecessary as a wetting agent is already 
incorporated. 

In dipping fruit care should be taken to 
dislodge airlocks in papered cases by rais- 
ing and lowering the case a few times. 
Every five cases absorb about one gallon of 
dipping solution, so that provision for re- 
plenishing the vat should be made. 

Fresh dipping solution should be pre- 
pared on each day of use, as it is subject 
to decomposition and loses its efficiency. 

Time of dipping is a half minute or 
less, and the case is then allowed to drain. 
The cost of dipping is small when it is con- 
sidered that it will eliminate squirter and 
greatly reduce black-end, thus improving 
the sales-value of the fruit. 

Gladiolus Corms. 

Cool Storage space can be rented from a 
number of firms, the charges being about 
qd. per bushel case for the first week, and 
3d. per week thereafter for storage at 34 
deg. Fahr. 

Cool storage has the additional advantage 
that it effectively breaks the dormancy 
period. Corms which have had a period 
of storage not less than 3 to 6 weeks (the 
period varies slightly with the variety) will 
shoot at once on planting out and the 
resulting stand is very even. 
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Versatile Fordson MAJOR does almost anything ! 



Above: The **Motrac** 
Mobile Overhead 
Loader scoops the 
material — handling 
field. Designed to 
handle a wide range 
of materials. this 
labour-saving device 
fitted to a Fordson 
Major Tractor will 
perform efficiently 
, under all conditions. 



Above: The **Gagie** 
Farm Dozer — ideal 
machine for the 
farmer — may be 
attached to or re- 
moved from your 
tractor in less than 
5 minutes. Light but 
strong, the **Gagie** is 
capable of dozing up 
to 2 tons of earth. 


Above: The Howard Rotary Hoe — can now 
be fitted to your Fordson MAJOR tractor. 
Turning a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut, the Fordson 
MAJOR and Rotary Hoe make easy work in 
preparing all types of cultivation: easy to 
attach, easy to detach. 


Above: The Fordson Major Roadless Tractor 
broadens the field of tractor operations. Diffi- 
cult farm lands can be successfully mechanised 
with the aid of this Roadless version of the 
Fordson MAJOR — a glutton for heavy work 
on soft ground, sandy soil and steep grades. 


If it's a MAJOR task it’s a task for the “ MAJOR ” — See your Fordson Dealer. 


Sole N.S.W. Distributors: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle St., Ultimo, Sydney. Telephone: MA 9273. Telegrams: “Sellmotors,” Sydndy 
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SHELL 

HORTICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 


Many years of highly 
scientific study and re- 
search both in the labora- 
tory and in the field, have 
gone into the perfecting 
of Shell Spraying Oils 
and Grafting Mastics, 
which to-day are recog- 
nised all over Australia as 
the standard of quality, 
each for its particular job. 


ShelHcide '* D " acb both a? a 
spreader and more particularly 
as a sticker, leadins to more 
uniform and more permanent 
cover of the fungicide. Shelli- 
cide “ D ” is the ideal “ in- 
between seasons spray *' and 
mixes readily in hard water. 


SHELL WHITESPRAY. 

A foliage or summer pre- 
emulsified spraying oil con- 
taining a highly refined oil for 
the control of red and other 
scale pests of Citrus; Codling 
Moth and Light Brown Apple 
Moth; (in combination with 
lead arsenate), Red Spider, 
Mites, etc., on Apples and 
Pears. ' 

SHELL REDSPRAY. 

A miscible or soluble spray for 
use in the dormant season on 
Deciduous trees for the control 
of Red Mite, San Jose Scale, 
Woolly Aphid, etc., etc. 

SHELLESTONE. 

This is a plant hormone spray 
for the control of pre-harvest 
drop of Apples and Pears. 
Whilst preventing the premature 
drop of fruit, Shellestone will 
not delay maturity. 


SHELL PALESPRAY- 

This is a pre-emulsified dor- 
mant spraying oil and is used 
for the same purpose as Red- 
spray, but has additional ad- 
vantages over the conventional 
type red spraying oils in that 
Palespray can be used in com- 
bination with bordeaux and lime 
sulphur and mixes readily in 
hard water. 

Shell Palespray it the ideal dor- 
mant spray, and gives higher oil 
deposits on the tree, thus ob- 
taining more efficient control of 
Red Mite, San Jose Scale, 
Woolly Aphid, etc., etc. 

SHELLICIDE D.'' 

A semi-dormant pre-emulsified 
spraying oil containing a more 
highly refined oil than even 
pale or red spray, and can be 
used in combination with bord- 
eaux or lime sulphur up to the 
pink stage of Apples. 


SHELL APHIS OIL. 

A recenriy introduced but high- 
ly successful spray. Shell Aphis 
Oil is a product combining the 
insecticidal effects of D.D.T. 
and petroleum oil emulsions. It 
is specifically designed for use 
on Peaches, Cherries and Nec- 
tarines in the late dormant 
period, to control both Green 
and Black Peach Aphid and 
Black Cherry Aphid. It is a 
pre-emulsified concentrate and 
it miscible in hard water. 


SHELL UNIVERSAL D.N.C. WINTERSPRAY. 

A dormant spraying oil which contains a potent organic 
insecticide — dinitrocresol — and is primarily designed for 
control of the tough over-wintering eggs of the Green 
Peach Aphid and Black Cherry Aphid, and also pro- 
vides timukaneous control of San Jose Scale and Red 
Mite on Peaches and Cherries. This spray mixes readily 
in hard water, and does not burn the hands or face. 

All available in 4-gallon tins or drums {according to 
availability or packages) and 44-gallon drums. 



Tks JShell Company of Autt. Ltd. (iMorpt in Qroat Britain) 
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There is no experimental evidence to 
show whether or not the chemical treat- 
ments of corms recommended for the con- 
trol of diseases of gladioli should be applied 
before or after cool storage. However, it 
is thought that treatment before storage 


would not be injurious and that it would 
help to prevent deterioration of the corms 
due to attack by moulds such as Botrytis. 
U is most important that the corms should 
be thoroughly dried out if they are to be 
treated with chemicals prior to storage. 


The Cause and Prevention of Poor Stands in Pea Crops. 


POOR stands in pea crops are often the result 
of attack by sod-inhabiting fnngi. Thu can 
be prevented and stands increased by treat- 
ment of the seed whh fungicidal dnsts. 

Many growers have found that, when 
cool, moist conditions immediately follow 
the sowing of pea crops, germination is 
often unsatisfactory and, as a result, the 
stand is very considerably reduced. This 
loss is actually due to the rotting of the 
seed by soil-inhabiting fungi before, or just 
after germination. The attack of these 
fungi is most severe when emergence of 
the seedlings is delayed by low soil tem- 
peratures or when the soil moisture is high. 
Often, the grower is not aware that these 
fungi are present in the soil till a consider- 
able loss has been sustained. 

Experiments carried out by this Depart- 
ment and overseas have shown that treat- 
ment with any one of a number of fungi- 


cidal dusts will protect the germinating seed 
and, consequently, result in a much better 
stand being obtained. 
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A Flat planted with Peat, showing how dusting the seeds 
protects then^ from ** Pre-emergence ” Damping-off. 
The same number of seeds were planted in each row. 


\^arious proprietary brands of dust 
available on the local market can be 
used for this purpose. The dusts fall into 
three groups: — 



Diagram of a machint suftsble tor dusting large quantities of seed. 
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1. The Copper Oxychloride Fungicides. 
— These include “Bunticide,” “Cuprox,” 
‘‘Oxicop/’ ‘'Saltosan'’ and ''Smutol.” These 
dusts should be used at the rate of 2 oz. per 
bushel. They are recommended where it is 
intended to hand sow small areas such as 
the home garden. 

2. The Organic Mercurial Compounds . — 
These are “Agrosan” and “Ceresan"’ which 
can ])c used at the rate of i oz. per bushel. 
Either of these dusts is suitable where it 
is intended to machine-sow large areas 
which have previously been cropped to peas, 
and it is not intended to treat the seed with 
nodule-producing bacteria. 

3. 7 'he Non-Metallic Compound ^‘Tet- 
roc /' — This is recommended for use at the 
rate of ij4-2 oz. per bushel. ‘‘Tetroc’’ is 
of special value to the large-scale grower as 
it is less harmful than other seed protect- 
ants to nodule-j)roducing bacteria. Thus, 


for large areas where peas have not 
previously been grown, and it is intended to 
treat the seed with a bacterial culture, this 
latter operation can safely be carried out 
after the seed has been treated with “Tet- 
roc.” Another advantage of ‘‘Tetroc” is 
that it lubricates the seed and facilities 
seed flow through the drill, thus avoiding 
any clogging or cracking of the seed in the 
drills. 

Method of Treatment. 

Large quantities of seed can be treated 
by rotating in a drum suspended on a 
diagonal axis and fitted with a mixing 
board (see diagram). 

For small sowings, the seed and the dust 
can be placed in a glass jar or other lidded 
container and shaken vigorously until a 
thorough coating of dust has been obtained. 
Excess dust can be removed by running 
the seed backw^ards and forwards over a 
sheet of newspaper. 


Leaf Spot of Gerberas. 


LEAF SPOT of gerberas i$ often qnite con- 
spicuous during late summer and autumn. The 
disease is more commonly caused by the fungus, 

Cercospora sp., but Septoria gerherae has been 
isolated in some instances. 


Symptoms. 

Jn the case of Cercospora leaf spot, the 
infected areas on the leaves vary in size 
from that of a pin^s head to ^ inch in dia- 
meter, but where infection is severe it is 
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Cercospora Leaf Spot of Gerberas. 
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common to find that several spots have 
merged, resulting in browning «ind death 
of large areas on the leaf surfaces. 

The individual spots may first appear 
brownish or blackish purple in colour, but 
with age they develop ashen grey or brown 
centres surrounded by a dark ring. Ex- 
amination with a magnifying glass reveals 
the presence of tiny black specks in the 
centres of the infected areas; these bodies 
are the fruiting or spore-bearing structures 
of the causal fungus. The spores are blown 
by wind to other plants where, in the pre- 
sence of moisture, they germinate and in- 
fect the leaves. 

In the case of Septoria leaf spot, large 
purplish-black blotches appear on the 
foliage, often resulting in death of several 
leaves on the one plant. 

Control Meatnres. 

Seed should be saved from clean plants 
only, and plantings of either seed or plants 
should be made in clean soil. 

As soon as the slightest trace of leaf spot 
appears, the plants should be sprayed with 


Bordeaux mixture (4-4-50), or with copper 
oxychloride (“Cuprox/’ *‘Oxicop” or “Sol- 
tosan”) I oz. to gallons of water. The 
addition of i fluid oz. of white spraying oil 
per gallon of spray mixture is desirable as it 
improves the adhesive properties. This pro- 
cedure should be repeated at intervals of 
about two to three weeks As far as pos- 
sible, the spray should be directed on to 
both surfaces of the leaves. 

In the case of plants showing the disease 
in severe form, it is important to remove 
and burn all infected leaves before applying 
the fungicide. 

To make 3 gallons of Bordeaux mixture 
of this strength, dissolve 4 oz. of bluestone 
in 2 gallons of water. This can be done 
quickly by using a little hot water. Use 
only a copper, wooden, or earthenware ves- 
sel for the bluestone. Slake 4 oz. of quick 
lime with a small quantity of water and 
make up to i gallon. If hydrated lime is 
used, half as much again will be required. 
Pour the lime mixture through a fine 
strainer into the bluestone solution, stirring 
all the time. Use fresh. 


Business of Farming — continued from page 181. 


ill keeping at least the hiajor financial re- 
cords. It must be remembered that each of 
these books is designed to cover all farms 
of a particular type in New South Wales 
and consequently there will be some entries 


and columns, and perhaps whole sections, 
which will not apply to your farm. Do not 
let this deter you from using the book; 
these sections may be ignored. — P. C. 
Druce, Economics Research Officer. 


Fruit Growing — continued from page 192. 


cut, free movement of soil along the blade 
and therefore lighter draught. 

Most of the writer's work has been 
done with the ditcher stripped of the seat 


and castor-wheel. The castor-wheel has 
theoretical advantages, but in practice close 
coupling of the beam to the tractor without 
a chain or link gives the best results. 


Preservation of crop material as silage is 
actually a pickling process similar to preserva- 
tion of pickled onions or gherkins in vine- 
gar, points out the Division of Plant Indust^ 
of the Department of Agriculture. The main 
preserving medium is lactic acid, although acetic 
acid (the acid present in vinegar) is also found 


in reasonable concentration in the finished pro- 
duct. These two acids are produced by the acti- 
vity of bacteria present on the greenstuff when 
it is carted in from the paddock and always^ pre- 
sent in sufficient numbers to bring about fermenta- 
tion. 
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FIELD BEAN IMPROVEMENT. 
Two Projects Being Undertaken. 


A. C. Orman, H.D.A., Special Agronomist. 

THERE has been a serious decline in the production of field beans in the New England 
district since the war, owing chiefly to the increasingly heavy losses caused by American 
Common Blight (Xanthomonas phaseoli). Whereas during the war the area reached 
approximately 12,000 acres, which was insufficient to satisfy Australia’s annual require- 
ments estimated at 3,000 tons, only about 4,700 acres were sown in the 1947-48 season 
for an estimated yield of 300 tons. 

It will thus be realised that a valuable industry, both economically and agri- 
culturally is threatened with extinction unless this disease can be effectively controlled, 
and growers returns stabilised at a profitable level. 


The Division of Plant Industry is tack- 
ling this problem in two ways: — 

(1) By developing, in co-operation with 
the Biological Branch, disease-free founda- 
tion seed of improved strains, to form the 
nucleus of a commercial seed production 
programme ; this, of course, must be 
regarded as only a temporary expedient: 

(2) By breeding disease-resistant varie- 
ties of good agronomic quality; this is a 
long range project designed to provide a 
permanent solution to the problem. 

Disease-free Seed. 

This project was commenced at the Leeton 
Experiment Farm in 1946, and the Depart- 
ment has supplied the Navy Bean Market- 
ing Board with 200 lb, of apparently 
disease-free seed, comprising strains of the 
small White Michelite varieties, for use as 
foundation seed. Further selection work 
with these varieties is being undertaken at 
Leeton. 

Breeding. 

As no information was available regard- 
ing the relative resistance of bean varieties 
to American Common Blight, arrangements 
were made for preliminary tests for disease 


resistance to be carried out, and in this 
connection the co-operation of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research and 
Biological Branch was obtained. Bush and 
pod inoculation tests showed Red Mexican 
U-1.3 and Michelite to be resistant to Halo 
blight and Blue Pod and Blue Wonder resis- 
tant to American Common Blight. 

Accordingly, on the basis of these tests 
the following crosses were effected at 
Hawkebury Agricultural College last 
season : — 

Blue Wonder x Michelite, Blue Wonder 
X Small White, Michelite x Blue Pod, Blue 
Pod X Small White, Red Mexican x Tweed 
Wonder, Red Mexican x Brown Beauty. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research for the testing of the progenies 
of these crosses for disease resistance, so 
as to be certain that the selected crossbreds 
possess this desirable characteristic. 

Although disease resistance is the main 
objective at present the necessity for varie- 
ties to possess other characteristics such as 
earliness, erectness, dwarf habit, uniform 
maturity and resistance to shattering is 
being kept in mind. 


Except in areas handicapped by insufficient 
rainfall, the top-dressing of pastures in New 
South Wales with superphosphate has an im- 
portant bearing on the productivity of sheep. 

By providing grasses and other pasture plants 
with food in the form of fertiliser, quality of 
growth is greatly improved. Superphosphate 
stimulates growth and seed production of legumes, 
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which are extremely valuable plants in a pas- 
ture. The amount of mineral matter in the pas- 
ture is thus increased, particularly the elements 
lime and phosphorus, which are essential for 
health and development of the animals. Where 
there is a marked increase in lime content, Ac 
percentage of nitrogen in the pasturage is also 
increased. 
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A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

AND AN ALLOWABLE DEDUCTION FOR 
INCOME TAX 

Most farmers know only too well that if more materials were available they 
could make extensive farm improvements, and at the same time reduce their 
Income Tax liabilities which, because of high prices for wool and most produce, 
are going to be heavy. 

THERE IS A WAY-^PASTURE IMPROVEMENT. To-day there is 
no great shortage of seed or phosphates ; the two essentials for sowing down 
permanent pastures which, reasonably managed, will not only improve the soil 
out provide an insurance " against more difficult times. 

The cost of these plus the labour involved is an allowable deduction for income 
tax. while the improvement represents a capital asset which, if looked after, 
will go on ever increasing in value. 

Can there be a better investment I 

FREE AND POST FREE! Yates’ ** Grassland and Greencrop Farming” 
bulletins will put you on the right track about pasture improvement. Ask 
your local Yates’ Distributor for free copies, or write direct to: 

ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen 

184 >186 Sussex Street, Sydney 


AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Is giving 

BIGGER PROFITS 
GREATER YIELDS 


Pasture top-dressing 
Vegetables and fodder crops 
Orchards and home gardens 



Get Full Particulars To-day from t 


LIMING has many advantages 

i< Sweetens acid or sour soils 'k better results from fertilizers 
k helps clovers build nitrogen k builds soil fertility 

k helps formation of humus k improves soil texture and drainage 

Write to-day for free descriptiye booklet 


••SOUTHERN ” 
Gives you 

High quality finely ground 
Convenient paper bags 
Lime spreading service 
Low prices 

Efficient friendly service 


Carbonate of Lime BERRIMA 

Available in bags or in bulk or spread 
direct on your farm by “SOUTHERN** 
Lime Spreaders. Two grades — •* Agricul- 
tural ** and “ Fine ** for special stock and 
poultry food requirements, etc Does not 
“burn** crops or grasses. “ SOUTHERN ** 
Lime can be applied at any time — safely. 


Southern Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrima 47 


BERRIMA P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 

POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER, 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 I7s, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square Inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with Internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 In. X 3 In. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square Inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to ISO lb. square Inch, with double spray jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved In Inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep jetting, 
Fire-fightIng, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 



Price, £66 i7s. 6d. 


All Brands of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc. 

THEO. OHLSSON 

mi 8446 37 lackey STREET, SYDNEY 
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Otoks conMbukd by Ibt. Entomological branch. 
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FORECASTING INSECT PLAGUES. 

FORECASTING insect plagues is not always an easy matter and requires the co-operation 
of meteorologists and ecologuts, as well as entomologists, who study the environment, 
feeding habits, and other factors, all of which have their influence on insect numbers. 
To carry out this work extensively would involve special study, and require considerable 
personnel. Our present knowledge of the occurrence of insect pests is largely based 
upon observations made by entomologuts over a number of years in the ordinary course 
of their particular duties. 


Most insects have their favoured environ- 
ments, and if the particular food require- 
ments and climatic conditions involved are 
determined, it is often possible to state 
whether an insect will thrive in any given 
locality. On a similar basis it is possible 
to explain seasonal differences in numbers 
of various pests, and often to suggest the 
possibility of the development of a plague 
or an unusually severe otitbreak of some 
particular insect. 

Seasonal Influence on Pest Incidence. 

The past spring season was notalde for 
the wides])read plague of black aphids. 
These arc known to follow unusually pro- 
lific herbage growth resulting from good, 
late-autumn, winter and early-spring rains. 
It is also well known to graziers that evenly 
distributed, and reasonably high rainfall at 
particular times, results in increased .sheep 
blowfly activity. Graziers, in areas where 
breech strike can be particularly troublesome, 
can under these conditions normally antici- 
pate fly waves, whereas in dry seasons the 
incidence of fly strike is negligible. 

In a general way, it is considered that a 
hot, dry season favours development of such 
pests as codling moth and cabbage moth, 
while a warm, humid season suits the fruit 
fly. Excessively hot weather, such as that 
experienced in January, 1939, caused an 
immediate and considerable reduction in the 
numbers of many pests, amongst which were 
the fruit fly, red scale, and many species 
of aphids. 


Excessive rains also may cause a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of many pests, particu- 
larly if the rainy period extends over several 
weeks. Specific examples are the killing of 
black beetle grubs in the soil, the destruction 
of young codling moth larvae, even when 
inside the fruit, and the flushing out of 
mosquito breeding pools or swamps. Such 
conditions may also favour the development 
of parasitic fungi and bacteria, which may 
destroy a wide range of pests, from cater- 
pillars to grasshoppers. The unfavourable 
conditions just suggested are often the 
means of bringing an insect plague to an 
abrupt end. but it is of interest to note that 
cutworm plagues often follow flood periods. 

Information of this type is also valuable 
in helping to make an e.stimation of the 
potential damage of a specific insect pest, 
in various localities, where it may either 
])ersist from year to year, or be of occasional 
occurrence only. Thus, the lucerne flea is 
not a serious pest in this State. It is con- 
fined to localised areas, where conditions are 
known to be favourable. The Queensland 
fruit fly, which thrives in our coastal regions, 
cannot exist from year to year in many 
of our inlaiul fruit-growing di.stricts, the 
cause being mainly climatic. Further, the 
Queensland fruit fly is not yet established 
in Australian States other than Queensland 
and New South Wales, and this appears to 
be due to climatic conditions also. 
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An unexplained fruit fly mystery is the 
apparent disappearance of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly from this State during the 
course of the last twenty years. Observa- 
tions have tended to show that it cannot 
withstand competition with the Queensland 
fruit fly. 

The Locatt Infomatieii Service in Operation. 

Growers, naturally, are interested in mak- 
ing practical use of this kind of information, 
and particularly in the possibility of fore- 
casting plagues of insects. The most 
important insect forecast required is 
probably that concerning the grasshoppers, 
more correctly named Australian plague 
locusts. Details of food requirements and 
climatic factors favourable to the develop- 
ment of swarms have already been closely 
studied in New South Wales, and, in addi- 
tion, a Locust Information Service is in 
operation. Reports are submitted monthly 
by Stock Inspectors from the various Pas- 
tures Protection Boards, and the occurrence, 
or absence, of a locust outbreak in any 
particular year may be forecast. 

This, however, may be upset by changed 
conditions. It has been demonstrated that 
swarm formation originates in definite out- 
break areas of well-defined climatic, soil, 
and pasture characteristics. In the most 
important Australian outbreak area, the 
Bogan-Macquarie, an area of some 10,000 
square miles, swarm formation has been 
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correlated with a rainfall of 8 inches or 
more, during the period October to Feb- 
ruary, when locusts are normally active. 
Such rainfall also means an unusually good 
season, and the serious locust plagues of 
1937-38 and 1946-47 occurred in years of 
near record, and record, wheat harvests. 
An incipient outbreak can be brought to an 
end by several successive, unfavourably dry 
months, and this actually occurred on a 
number of occasions during the war years, 
and particularly in, 1945-46, when extensive 
hatchings were destroyed by the prevailing 
droughty conditions. 

However, the monthly locust reports 
furnished by Stock Inspectors throughout 
the infestation area, and the inspection of 
egg-beds prior to the spring hatching, give 
an indication of possible locust activity 
during the ensuing few months, and are 
therefore valuable aids to forecasting locust 
outbreaks. 

Reasonable Accuracy is Possible. 

In summing up the possibility of fore- 
casting insect plagues, it may be stated that 
long experience and observations have made 
it possible to forecast unusual outbreaks of 
insect pests with some reasonable degree 
of accuracy. More accurate forecasts 
could, however, be obtained if large numbers 
of entomologists, meteorologists, ecologists 
and soil chemists could give their undivided 
attention to such a project. 


* The European Earwig 

{Forficula auricularia.) 

THIS pest was first recorded on the Australian mainland in 1934, at which time large 
numbers were found causing serious damage to garden plants at Bombala and Delegate 
in New South Wales; however, its presence had been noted in those districts some 
four or more years previously. In some seasons it causes considerable damage in the 
Katoomba and Blackheath districts on the Blue Mountains of this State. It has also 
been recorded from Adaminaby, Cooma, Jerilderie, Lithgow and Glen Innes. 

It occurs in New Zealand and Tasmania and for many years has been listed as a 
pest in Europe and America. It appears to prefer cool dbtricts, and its survival and 
abundance are largely dependent upon rainfall and temperature. 


The life-hi»tory has not been studied here, 
but in Tasmania, Evans^ records one com- 
plete generation a year, although each 
female lays two batches of eggs, the first 
in the spring and the second early in sum- 
mer. The eggs are deposited in small nests 
or cells beneath the soil and hatch in from 
two to three weeks. The females remain 


with their eggs and guard them until they 
hatch, and may even stay for some time 
with the small developing earwigs in the 
nest. 

The young grow by a series of moults 
until they reach the adult winged stage. 
Evans records six moults as occurring in 
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Tasmania before they become adult, but in 
America* only four moults are recorded. 

The adult, which measures about inch 
in length, is of a general brown colour. 
On the upper surface of both the second 
and third abdominal segments is a pair of 
pores from which the insect is able to eject 
an offensive liquid to a distance of 3 or 
4 inches. The adult earwigs have well- 
developed wings, but are seldom seen in 
flight. Their main method of dispersion 
appears to be by crawling, but on account 



The European Earwig. 

(About twice natural size.) 

of their habit of hiding in crevices and 
beneath the soil they may readily be trans- 
ported with nursery stocks, ornamental 
plants and bulbs, etc. 

Roth the young and adults arc nocturnal 
in habit, and are omnivorous feeders. They 
attack many kinds of plants, including 
vegetable and ornamental flowers, and may 
even climb trees and injure growing fruit. 
They may also feed on seedling plants, and 
roots of plants, mosses, lichens, fallen fruit 
and both dead and living insects. The 
l)ctals of flowers such as dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, zinnias, etc., are often destroyed. 

Houses in close proximity to infested 
areas may be entered, and foodstuffs, such 
as flour, starch, sugar, fat, meat, etc., may 
be eaten. 

Control. 

Earwigs may be controlled by the use of 
poison bran baits. A bait recommended in 
America* consists of: — 

Wheat bran . . . . 12 lb. 

Sodium fluosilicate (silico- 

fluoride) . . . . i lb. 

Fish oil . . . . . . I quart. 

To prepare the bait, the bran and poison 
are first mixed thoroughly together, and 


then the fish oil is added and the bait again 
mixed thoroughly. 

The poison bait should be scattered thinly 
over all the infested area, particular atten- 
tion being given to distributing the bait 
along fences, about trees or other places 
where the earwigs are known to congregate, 
in numbers. 

The above quantity of bait is sufficient for 
one application to an area of from 5,000 to 
8,000 square feet. Although the bait rarely 
causes any damage to lawns, it should not be 
applied to ornamental plants. Lawns should 
not be sprinkled with water until the bait has 
been out for two nights. In gardens and 
areas of vegetable crops known to be heavily 
infested, a second application of bait about 
two weeks after the first is advisable. 

Sodium fluosilicate is poisonous and fowls 
should be kept away from baited areas. 

Sodium fluoride in the same proportion 
may be used instead of the sodium fluosili- 
cate, but this chemical is not quite effective. 

A Suggested Alternative Bait 

A suggested alternative bait is the BHC 
or benzene hexachloride-bran bait used for 
the control of grasshoppers. This bait has 
been used by a number of Cooma growers 
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The European Earwig. 

Females, eggs iu nest, and newly-batched young. 
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against earwigs, with good effect provided 
twice the normal amount of BHC is used. 
The fish oil recommended for the standard 
bait is*'apparcntly not essential in the benzene 
hexachloride bait, and it may be possible that 
the characteristic musty odour of the benzerle 
hexachloride is in itself attractive to the 
earwigs. 
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This bait is prepared by mixing 
thoroughly 5 oz. of a 20 per cent, benzene 
hexachloride dust in 12 lb. of bran. When 
the bait is to be used, gallons of water 
are . added to make a crumbly mash which 
can be readily distributed. The dry benzene 
hexachloride-bran may be stored, but once 
the bait is moistened it should be used 
without undue delay, otherwise heating and 
spoiling will occur. 

Other Methods of ControL 

In addition to baiting, the numbers of 
earwigs may be greatly reduced by the use 
of traps. An effective trap consists of a 
flower-pot filled with straw or crumpled 
paper, inverted on the ground near the plants 
being damaged. The traps should be 
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examined frequently, and any earwigs 
sheltering within destroyed by shaking the 
traps over a tin containing a small quantity 
of kerosene. 

Various parasites have been recorded 
abroad attacking these earwigs, and these 
include tachinid fly parasites, worms and 
parasitic fungi. They are also fed upon by 
carnivorous ground beetles, toads, snakes 
and birds. 

References. 

1 Evans, J. W. Insect Pests. Dept. 

Agr., Tasmania. 95-97. 1943- 

2 Crumb, S. E., Etde, P.M., Bonn, A. 
E. Tech. Bull. 766, U.S. Dept. Agr., 
T941. 


Germination of Liverseed Grass. 


For some time the germination of Liverseed 
grass ( Urochloa panicoidcs) has been the sub- 
ject of investigation, and results from the ex- 
perimental tests indicate that: — 

T. The seed must be mature before it will 
germinate well. 

2. Maturity is not reached until about a year 
after harvest. 

3. Mature seed will germinate well (in Syd- 
ney) whatever the season. 

The seed with which the tests have been made 
was harvested by Mr. O. E. Uebergang, Crooble 
Pastoral Company, Crooble, in March, 1947, and 
liad been graded in July. The sample contained 
about 95 per cent, of grain, but germination re- 
mained comparatively low even up to the time 
the seed was nine months old. Germination at 
that time, January, 1948, was 55 per cent. 


By the time the seed was fourteen months old, 
however, germination had almost reached the pos- 
sible maximum and the.se results were main- 
tained through the four seasons of 1948. 

Details of soil tests made in pots in a cold 
frame with this sample gave the following re- 
sults : — 

Germination percent- 


So wn. age ( in 28 days ) . 

Late autumn (May) 85 

Midwinter (July) 84 

Spring (September) 90 

Summer (January, 1949) 91 


Germination in the January tests was much 
quicker than in any of the previous trials, due 
probably^ to the warmer temperatures, rather 
than to increase in maturity. 

Further investigational work both in laboratory 
and the field will be conducted this year. 
— Amy Myers and Dorothy Beit, Seeds Officers. 


Hormone Spraying of Tomatoes. 


Tn Augiust, 1947, a trial was carried out with 
hormones to promote fruit set in glasshouse 
tomatoes at Warriewood. Using a hand atomiser 
the fruit-setting hormone B-naphthoxyacetic acid 
was sprayed on to the blossom and fruit clusters 
at a concentration of fifty parts per million. 

The hr)rmone treatments caused the fruit to 
set three weeks in advance of the normal fruit 
in any other glasshouse on the property. The 
size of the fruit was quite satisfactory, but the 
tomatoes were elongated or pear-shaped rather 
than flatfish and had the drawback of a certain 
amount of puffiness. 

The sprayed plots produced more fruit than 
the controls in the period 4th to 7th September 
(particularly in the second week) ; whereas the 


controls gave a higher production than the 
sprayed groups in the period i6th to 29th Octo- 
ber, bringing the total production to the end 
of October to about the same figure in both 
the treated and untreated plots. 

Another trial, on a smaller scale, was con- 
ducted on the same property during 1948. Two 
applications were made, one on 24th June, and 
the other on 22nd July, when the weather was 
much colder. The results were slightly more 
promising than those of the previous year. The 
hormone ensured a good setting, but the shape 
of the fruit was affected. The fruit was of good 
quality, though seedless, and the abnormal shape 
was not objectionable except that it would 
probably realise a slightly lower price than 
normal fruit. 
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AGRICULTURAL DUSTS 


• DUPLEX DUST 

Outstanding for cabbages, cauliflowers, etc. 

• TOMATO DUSTS 

Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4. A wide range to suit 
local conditions. 

• D.D.T. AGRICULTURAL DUST 

For General Use. 

• 5% D.D.T. CROP DUST 

For linseed, lucerne and barley. 

28 lb. and 40 lb. Bags — All Stores 


CHEMICAL DIVISION OF TAUBMANS LIMITED 


SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 


BRISBANE 


ADELAIDE 


PERTH 
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Keep RABBITS underground 



The Perguion Syfftm It a 
c|uicker, cheeper, better 
method of keeping robblti 
underground — ^perffloneiitlyi 
The plough It itrlpped 
down to the thare and then 
penetrate! to o depth of 
2 ft. Rabbits in deep bur- 
rows ore etther smothered 
with toil or choked with 
dust — • particularly young 
rabbits too small to trap. 
Because the plough It 
directly attached to the 
Tractor end hydraulically 
controlled, the System It 
able to eradicate warrens 
far quicker ond cheaper 
than heavy, expensive 
mochines pulling conven- 
tionol implements. 



BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Division of Standard Cars Lid.) 


FI9/S4e 



13-SS FUNDERS STREET, SYDNEY 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 
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APIARY NOTES, 

The Prevention of — 

LOSSES OF BEES IN TRANSIT. 

A Problem for Migratory Beekeepers. 


D. T^. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

THOUGH migratory (or itinerant) beekeeping has been practised since ancient times 
in some countries^ it has only become a main feature of the honey industry in New 
South Wales during the last ten years or so. 

Migratory work u desirable in some dutricts of Australia because the main eucaljrpt 
species for honey production occur in separate areas, and since thehr blooming periods 
occur at different times of the year, it is possible to work them in rotation. 

The migratory method is probably now practised here to a greater extent than in 
otiier beekeeping countries. It is the purpose of this article to dbcnss some of the 
important points to be considered when moTing large apiaries and the pitfalls which 
one may encounter when doing so. 


While it is usual these days to move bees 
by motor truck, since this method is faster 
and more convenient, at times bees have 
been removed by train, boat, etc. Air trans- 
port of bees is usually restricted to queens 
and escorts, or perhaps nucleus colonies. 

The Truck Must Be Suitable. 

There are three main requirements in 
a truck to be used for migratory work : — 

I. It must be reliable — to avoid delays 
and increased possibility of loss of bees in 
transit. 

0 


2. The truck table should be fairly low 
— to reduce lifting to a minimum. 

3. The truck table should be of such a 
size as to take a certain number of hives 
without wastage of space. 

Temperature Regulation in tiie Colony. 

It is desirable that some aspects of the 
physiology of the normal colony of bees 
be considered if the main causes of death' 
in transit are to be understood and losses 
more rationally avoided. 
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It is intended to discuss temperature 
regulation in the colony in some detail, since 
under New South Wales conditions at 
least, it is contended, the main source of 
damage to bees during transit is due, in one 
way or another, to excessive heating in the 
load of bees. 

In summer the hive temperature is main- 
tained by the bees in the vicinity of 95 deg. 
Fahr. If the temperature rises above this 
point, the bees cool the hive by evaporation 
of moisture. Water may be carried into 



A Hlv« Strapped for Transport. 
Cover reversed to provide ventilation. 


the hive and deposited in cells. A current 
of air is kept circulating — in one side of 
the hive entrance, between the combs, and 
out the other side of the entrance. This 
air, unless totally saturated, will evaporate 
moisture and thereby cool the hive. 

If the bees are numerically strong and 
have difficulty in keeping the temperature 
down, they will cluster thickly at the 
entrance, an action known as ‘'hanging out.” 

Of course, if external temperatures are 
low, considerable heat is lost by conduction 
and convection, and the bees may be com- 
pelled to conserve heat by clustering, rather 
than attempting to bring about heat loss. 
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The following are the main ways in which 
a hive may gain heat, resulting in rise in 
colony temperature — 

1. By radiation, i.e,, by the direct heating 
effect of the sun's rays. 

2. By conduction and convection — should 
the day be very hot and the atmospheric 
temperature above colony temperature. 

3. By metabolic heat given off by the 
bees — the result of oxidation processes 
essential to the maintenance of life. 

The amount (number of calories) of 
heat given off by a colony will depend 
upon : — 

(fl) The number of bees in the colony, 
colony strength; also the quantity of 
brood present. 

{h) The degree of activity of the bees. 

This last point is most important. In 
one series of experiments it was shown 
that when the bee was at rest at 18 deg. C. 
(64.4 deg. Fahr.), the oxygen consumption 
was 30 cmm. per gram per minute. During 
flight the oxygen uptake rose to 1,450 cmm. 
per gram per minute, a 48-fold increase. 

Since heat production is proportional 
to oxygen consumption it will be seen 
that a great increase in the activity of 
bees in the colony will not only result in 
tremendous heat production but also in 
oxygen consumption. 

Influence of Temperature Increase. 

Moreover, as colony temperature rises the 
bees are capable of greater activity, since 
their potential degree of activity depends 
upon the temperature of their immediate 
environment. When the temperature 
approximates the optimum for the bees' 
activity, heat generation may be very great 
if some exciting factor — such as light fal- 
ling on a transport screen on the hive — is 
operating or if a high temperature already 
exists, causing the bees to mill and rush 
about the screens (if such are used) — with 
the result that there is further heat increase, 
and a vicious circle is created. Under 
these conditions the thermal death point of 
the bees is very quickly reached. 

When transporting a load of bees the 
damage is often done in the last hour or 
so before bees are unloaded; if the bees 
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were ''roaring” and emitting a character- 
istic smell similar to hot honey or new 
bread it indicates that the bees are over- 
heating and may be damaged. 

When a large number of hives containing 
colonies of bees are placed together (as on 
a truck for transport) the problem of 
dissipation of heat from the hives is further 
complicated, for the temperature gradient 
from the middle of the load to the outside 
of the load does not permit of very rapid 
loss of heat — owing to the large mass 
involved. 


of minor importance compared with losses 
from overheating. 

It has been claimed by Mr. C. B. Scarfe, 
of South Australia, and a Russian research 
worker, that bees do not require special 
ventilation during transit — and this is true 
providing the temperature can be kept down. 
However, beekeepers are not advised to 
try any no-ventilation system, unless per- 
haps on a small scale for a commencement. 

The cage in which a consignment of 
Caucasian bees was forwarded to this 




Hives Stackeri on a 
Lorry for Transport. 

Short lengths of plain 
galvanised iron curved 
to a semicircle arc inscr- 
lt^d between the rovers 
an« tae hive bodies in 
the outside rows to act 
as deflectors to increase 
air circulation among 
the hives. 



Causes of Bee Losses in Transit. 

The causes of losses of bees during tran- 
sit are as follow: — 

I. Overheating, perhaps associated with 
lack of oxygen; 2. breakdown in comb; 3. 
new honey shaking out of the combs; 4. 
loose frames; 5. motor accidents; 6. leak- 
ing bees. 

These causes are considered below in 
greater detail and preventive measures 
suggested. 

I. Overheating, perhaps associated with 
lack of oxygen . — Though it does not appear 
that any exact experimental work has been 
done on this subject, it would appear safe 
to assume, in view of what has already been 
stated in this article, that overheating is 
the main cause of damage in bees trans- 
ported in New South Wales. It is uncer- 
tain whether losses are due to lack of 
oxygen or not; however if losses do occur 
from this cause they would appear to be 


Department from Russia did not appear to 
have any provision for ventilation, and all 
bees were dead on arrival. This consign- 
ment was about ten days in transit and had 
to pass through tropics where the tempera- 
ture would be high and rather different to 
any which would be encountered in the 
U.S.S.R. It was not possible to determine 
how the bees died — whether from over- 
heating, lack of oxygen or some other cause 
— ^but, considering the route taken, it is 
thought that high temperature was primarily 
responsible. 

Measures to be taken to prevent over- 
heating in a load of bees are: — 

(а) Inspect the route to be taken and 
arrange for a site in advance so that there 
will be no unnecessary delays. 

(б) Load the bees in the evening and 
move them at night when it is cool. Shift- ' 
ing at night also prevents the bees becoming 
excited, due to light gaining access to 
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screens (if these are being used), since 
during daylight the attempts of the 
imprisoned bees to escape through any 
lighted aperture may result in considerable 
activity. 

(r) Do not delay once the destination has 
been reached; unload promptly. If it is 
necessary to park for a time leave the 
loaded truck in the shade. 

(d) Unless conditions are very humid it 
is a good plan to splash water over the 
hives before loading and at intervals during 
transit. 

(e) Arrange the load so that there is 
some circulation of air between hives. 

A case is on record of a beekeeper using 
large quantities of ice to keep his bees 
cool on a long rail journey. Of course, if 
the weather is cool, it may not be necessary 
to take any special precautions. However, 
under heat-wave conditions and especially 
if the bees are strong, precautions should be 
taken or the move deferred for a time, if it 
is not urgent. 

Considerable attention has been given to 
different methods of ventilation; however, 
the temperature of the load of bees is more 
important than the method of ventilation. 

2. Breakdown in Comb. — This often 
occurs when the bees become overheated, 
new comb being more easily melted down. 
The weight of a large amount of brood and 
honey also tends to make the combs break 
down. It is, therefore, best to extract 
honey prior to moving the hives and to 
remove any new comb if it is anticipated 
that the bees will heat up. Serious melting 
down of combs is probably the worst thing 
that can happen in a load of bees, since it 
results in the deatli of the bees, the loss 
of combs and a big mess to clean up. 

3. New Honey Shaking Out. — When 
bees which have been working a dilute 

Control of Cutworms 

The continued presence of cutworms in crops 
in the ShelJharbour district has given officers 
of the Department’s Entomological Branch an 
opportunity to conduct many tests with some 
of the newer insecticides. 

A benzene hexachloride (BHC) bait similar 
in composition to that used against grasshoppers 
was found very effective for cutworms where 
the ground was free of weed growth. As the 
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flow are transported, the honey from the 
combs may shake out on to the bees and 
kill quite a number. In such a case it may 
be best to defer the move and extract if 
the flow is heavy, or close the bees at night 
and then shift towards morning, by which 
time the bees may have partly ripened the 
watery nectar. 

4. Loose Frames, — ^This results in the 
frames shaking about and crushing bees. 
It may be avoided by placing the full 
number of combs in each box prior to shift- 
ing, and perhaps pushing them across and 
nailing them in TOsition if there is any 
“play*' in them. Frame spacers have also 
been used. 

5. Motor Accidents, — At times it is neces- 
sary to drive fairly fast in order to promote 
air circulation in the load and to get the 
bees on to the site without undue loss of 
time. However, it is as well to remember 
that loads of bees have been turned over 
and the result can be imagined. At times 
trucks have been bogged and it has been 
necessary to unload the bees at the side of 
the road. On one such occasion travelling 
stock were stung. 

6. Bees Escaping. — Bees which escape 
from faults in the hives when in transit 
not only represent a loss to the apiarist but 
can cause a serious public nuisance, especi- 
ally if the load is parked in the town for 
a time. 

Risks are Not Always Realised. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
encourage haphazard migratory work, but 
rather to render the moving of bees a more 
economic ])rocedure ])y eliminating avoid- 
able losses — particularly those likely to be 
made by men who are unaware of risks 
which may be encountered under certain 
circumstances. 

by Newer Insecticides. 

climbing cutworm was present it was necessary 
tfi dislodge the cutworms b\' brushing against 
the standing crop. 

Excellent control was also given by a 0.2 per 
cent. DDT spray, or by a 5 per cent. DDT dust. 
These treatments were found very effective in 
spite of having been applied during the recent 
wet weather. In some sections in which the 
DDT spraying or dusting produced results, a very 
hea^y weed growth was present. 
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FRUIT CASES 

New and Second Hand Fruit Cases are always available from the under^ 
mentioned Firms and can be purchased at Government Fixed Prices 


Produc«r'« Dit. Soc., Quay St.» Sydnay 

(Mr. Dwyer) M4«8I 

Darling Harbour Box» 10 Dixon Sc., 

Sydney MA3372 

W. Haaueler, Parramatta Rd., Lidcombe UX6006 

Griffith's Fruit Suppiy, City Markets ... MA482d 

R. G. Forbes, 181 Annandale Sc., 

Annandale LM3it4 

Brandon A Hill, Hampden St., Beverley 

Hills LUi345 

C. J. Nash. Case Merchant, City Markets ULI3I4 

R. Freeman, 9-13 Hayburn Sc., Rockdale LX2I40 

Better Box, The Boulevarde, Punchbowl ULI345 

Robertson, Farr St., Marrickville ... LM4I29 

Apex Box Co., Huntley Sc., Alexandria LA226I 

Enmore Box A Case Factory, Cowper 

St.. Marrickville LM446I 

Annandale Box Factory, 226 Sydenham 

Rd.. Marrickville LM20S2 

Sydney Box A Case Factory, 66 Rose 

St., Darlington MX 1982 


Eric T. Tyson, Piper St., Leichhardt ... 

H. Monaghan. 52 Alt St., Ashfield ... 

A. Sloes, 89 Dowling St., Kensington ... 

Mrs. W. Murray, 167 Parramatta Road, 
Five Dock 

Hopkins Pty. Ltd., New Canterbury Rd., 
Petersham 

W. Bennett A Taylor, 95 Lord St., 
Newtown ... 

Earlwood Box Factory, 1 1 Warburton 
Parade, Earlwood 

Agricultural Supply Co., 661 George St., 
Sydney 

White Case Co., Manderville St., 
Alexandria ... 

Homebush Box, Parramatta Road, 
Homebush. 

St. George Case Service, Ramsgate 
Avenue, Brighcon-le-Sands. 

H. Briscoe, Hardy St., Mascot 


LM2704 

UA2705 

FFI433 


(This advertisement is inserted by the Second Hand Case Merchants Association of N,S,W, Ltd.) 





Your future is of vital importance to Your Commonwealth Savings Bank 
yon, and no doubt yon wish to know passbook wiO teD your fortune for you. 
whether happiness lies ahead. If so, If it shows you are making deposits 
there is a means of knowing much regularly each week you can face 

surer than reading your horoscope. the future with confidence. 

Save something every pay-day with an account in the 

COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 
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DESTROY RABBITS 

with the 

“BEST” BURNER 

Mr. S. D. Klante o" Eyre Peninsu^a, South Australia, 
who developed this method writes: 

** Regarding the fumigation of Rabbits with a *Best' 
Burner, the method used is to place a teaspoonful or 
so of sulphur in the mouth of the burrow and focus the 
Burner in to the same hole and, as the smoke emerges 
from the other holes, shovel them in giving a fair 
coating of dirt, to discourage any outside rabbits from 
reopening the warren. 

•‘We have found this method 100 per cent, effective 
and the ‘Best* Burner is an ideal one man unit, as it 
enables one to fill in several holes before it requires 
further pumping.” 


**Best” Burner £12-15-0 each Sulphur 30/- cwt. 


F.O.R. SYDNEY 


(IN 180-lb BAGS) 


F. W. WILLIAMS & Co. Pty. Ltd., 16 Loftus St., Sydney 


Why you should use 

PHENOVIS-/VOW 


1. It is more effective against Stomach, Intestinal 
and Bowel Worns in sheep than any other 
drench. 

2. It has a higher individual efficiency on the 
most dangerous worm parasites — Barbers Pole, 
Biack Scour, Nodule and Large Moutlied 
Bowel Worms — ^than any other drench. 

3. C.S.I.R. experiments have proved that the 
results obtained by three drenchings widi 
Phenothiazine have been far superior to those 
resulting from five doses of Bluestone>Nico- 
tine. It is, therefore, more economical because 
it saves manpower and time and knocking sheep 
about. 

4. The new PHENOVIS is easier to mix. It 
stays mixed for six hours without need of 
stirring. 


5. PHENOVIS is the most economical of all 
Phenothiazine drenches. You save freight, 
and time in mixing when you use 

PHENOVIS. 

6. Good supplies of PHENOVIS are now avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Ask for Free Grazeos Drenching Chart 

INSIST ON 
PHENOVIS 


From your local agent or 

GRAZeOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

Grazeos House, 48 Young St., SYDNEY 
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COMMON INTERNAL PARASITES OF HORSES 

May Cause Ol-heahh. 

Their Recognition and Treatment. 

VERY few hones are entirely free from infestation with one or more of the numerous 
species of worms or internal parasites that may infest them. Infestation of sufficient degree 
to cause ill-health in horses is not common under ideal conditions, but, on the other 
hand, horses kept under adverse conditions may frequently be afFected. In general, 
hones carrying an excessive number of internal parasites are subject to digestive dis- 
turbances and loss of condition, and are unable to perform the usual amount of work. 


The true cause of such ill-effects is not 
always the apparent one. As will be seen 
later, infestations with bot-fly larvae are 
easily recognised, but in the main, the 
trouble caused by these parasites is far less 
serious than that caused by redworms. which 
may be present with the bots, and not be 
recognised. It will be appreciated, there- 
fore, that a correct diagnosis is always an 
essential before embarking on treatment. 

WHAT ARE THE COMMON PARASITES? 

There are numerous different species of 
internal parasites, but these species may, for 
the purposes of this article, be grouped to- 
gether. These groups are roundworms, red- 
worms or bloodworms, stomach worms, 
tapeworms, pinworms and bots. Of these, 


it will be seen later that the first three types 
are of most importance. 

It is pointed out at this stage that, with 
very few exceptions the internal parasites 
which infest other species of livestock do 
not infest horses. This is a matter of great 
importance in control, as the pastures may 
be spelled from horses, and at the same time 
utilised for the other species of livestock. 

Roundworms. 

The Roundworm (Ascaris equorum) is 
one of the most common internal parasites 
of the horse. The worms which are from 
6 to 12 inches in length, may be frequently 
seen in the droppings of an infested horse. 
Although adult horses may carry large num- 
bers of these parasites without showing any 


YotJNG Worms r'- 


from infective eg^s pass from intes- 
tines to liver, then to heart and 
lungs, and reenter digestive tract by 
way of trachea to grow to maturity 
.in 2 or 3 months- ^ 


— Adults 

Lay thousands of 
eggs in intestines. 


9'IZ inches long 




"Water and Food ] f \\ 

contaminated with infective j\ \\ 
eggs are swallowed by horse /if* 
i 

Hf A Eggs (Infective) 


£oos (Noninfective) 


j . w 7 A from horse in 

^ develop m about ^ {nanure, 

^2 v^eeks inside the egg 
on the ground 



Fi£. I. — Lile History of 
Large Round Worms. 

[After Thorp and 

Graham. 
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signs of the infestation, they may cause seri- 
ous ill-effects in foals. 

The life-cycle of this parasite is illustrated 
fully in Fig. i. 

The mature worm is normally found in 
the small intestine, but at times it may be 
seen in other portions of the intestinal tract. 
The worms cause irritation to the lining of 
the bowel, and this leads to alternate scour- 
ing and constipation. In foals, a long stand- 
ing infestation may lead to a pot-bellied 
condition. In addition to the irritation 
caused by the worms, they secrete a toxin 
or poison which is absorbed into the blood- 
stream. This toxin has the effect of reduc- 
ing the animal’s resistance, and may ulti- 
mately lead to death. 



FIf. 2. — The Round Worm. 

(Two-thirds natural size.) 

[Illinait CoUtgt of AgriadturtCiradar 496. 


Red Wormt. 

The term red worm is used to describe 
a number of different worms found in the 
large intestine and bearing the generic name 
of Strongylus. They are similar in their 
effects, and for that reason, they are not 
described individually. As a group, they 
are the commonest and most serious worms 
of horses in this State. They vary in length 
from j4-inch to 2-inches, and are compara- 
tively thick. Normally, they are white in 
colour, but after sucking blood they be- 
come red — Whence the name commonly given 
to them. 

The life-cycle, illustrated in Fig. 3, is very 
different from that of the large round- 
worm. 


Due to the amount of blood they remove, 
these parasites cause anaemia, loss of con- 
dition, unthriftiness and general weakness. 
As a result of the interference with the 
bowel wall, there may be considerable in 
flammation of the intestines, leading to 
constipation and diarrhoea at different times, 
and the droppings are covered with a slimy 
mucous. The loss of appetite which fre- 
quently occurs further accentuates the loss 
of condition. 

As will be seen in Fig. 3, in one species, 
namely Strongylus vulgaris, the larvae on 
hatching congregate at the root of the main 
arteries supplying blood to the large bowel. 
As a result of the damage done by them, 
the artery walls become weakened, and at 
times these rupture, leading to the sudden 
death of the animal. At other times, the 
blood flow may be partially blocked leading 
to attacks of violent colic. 

Another serious, though uncommon, 
effect, is rupture of the bowel as a result 
of its walls being weakened by the attacks 
of the worms. 

StomaGli Worms. 

There are two main types of stomach 
worm. The Small Stomach Worm {Tricho- 
strongylus spp.) is about J4*inch to j4-inch 
in length, and hair-like, so that it can be 
seen only in good light when it is carefully 
sought. It is not generally regarded as be- 
ing of any great importance in this State. 
The I^rge Stomach Worm (Habronema 
spp.) is about to i inch in length, white 
in colour and quite slender. Its life-cycle, 
illustrated in Fig. 4, is again quite different 
to those of the species already described. 

When the larvae are swallowed they be*- 
come attached to the stomach wall, and 
penetrate its tissues. Bacteria subsequently 
enter the paths of the larvae and set up a 
chronic infection, followed by the formation 
of tumour-like masses on the walls. Diges- 
tion naturally is considerably impaired, 
while sharp attacks of colic may be seen. 
Infrequently, the stomach wall ruptures, 
followed by the rapid death of the animal. 

Tapeworms. 

Tapeworms (Anoplocephala magna and 
A, perfoliata) are not of much importance 
in the horse, though at times, partial block- 
ages of the bowel may occur, leading to 
symptoms of colic and unthriftiness. The 
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worms themselves may be a foot or more 
in length and up to j4-inch in width, being 
flat and ribbon-like, and divided clearly into 
numerous segments. As the worms mature, 
segments containing eggs are shed, and these 
are frequently seen in the droppings. 

The life-cycle of these worms has never 
been worked out in detail, hence control 
measures, when necessary, can only take 
the form of treating the animal to remove 
the worms. Some idea of the size and 


appearance of these worms may be obtained 
from a study of Fig. 5. 

Bots* 

Bots, or '‘bot-worms^’ as they are some- 
times known, are actually the larvae of 
the bot-fly {Gastrophihis spp.). There 
are several species of this fly, but for 
all practical purposes their effects are the 
same, and similar control measures are 
taken against them. 


The horse is* infected ^ 

by swAllowin^ infested flies ' 
or the young worms that es* 
cape from the flies while the 
flics are tucking the moisture 
on the horses Ups and nostrils 


rADULTS 


“ The adults lay eggs 
m the stomach. 


Egos 


Youno Worms Egos 

The eggs arc swallowed by maggots of ^ The eggs are de- 

slable*flies, houseflies or other flies thal breed posited in the stomach 

ill hone manure; the young worms further ^ and are eliminated 

deeelop in the pupa and w . from the horses body 

are infective when the adult fly emerges with the manure. 



FIf. 4 . — Life History of 
Large Stomach Worms. 

[4flt»r rhorp and 

Graham, 
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The life-cycle of the parasite, and illus- 
tiations of the flies and larvae are given in 
Fig. 6, which sets out clearly the various 
phases of development. 

Although hots may be the cause of seri- 
ous ill-effects, the fact remains that horses 
may carry considerable numbers of bots 
with little or no adverse effects. The bots 



Fig. 5. — ^Tapeworm of Horse and Eggs. 


These parasites are found in the small intestine. Heavy 
infestations cause intestinal catarrh, indigestion, and 
nntbriftiness and, in severe cases, anaemia and emaciation. 
The eggs, shown in the lower part of the picture (greatly 
enlarged) are found in the ripe posterior body segments of 
the adult worm. These z^e segments break away and 
pass out in the manure. (The mature worm is shown 2/5 
natural size.) 

[Aftvr Thorp and Graham, 

attach to the wall of the stomach and pro- 
duce irritation which may lead to attacks 
of colic. Digestion may be impaired to an 
extent dej^ending on the degree of infesta- 
tion. In heavy infestations, there is a 
general loss of condition, weakness and 
susceptibility to attacks of colic. 

Pinwormi (Oxyuris equi). 

These worms are not of any great im- 
portance, but a consideration of them is in- 
cluded to complete the list of the principal 
parasites of horses. The female worms 
are very long and slender, measuring up to 
6 inches in length. The males, on the other 
hand, are very small and are not often 
seen. 

The female, which is found in the large 
bowel, deposits her eggs around the anus. 
This process leads to considerable irrita- 
tion which causes the horse to rub its hind- 
quarters vigorously and remove the hair 
from its tall. This normally is the only 
adverse effect of the worm. Very rarely, 
heavy infestations may lead to loss of con- 
dition and general weakness. 

Diagnotb of Internal Paratitism. 

It will be readily realised from what has 
been written that the symptoms of infesta- 
tions with the various species are not clear 
cut, and thus a diagnosis cannot readily be 
made on this score alone. Incorrect con- 
clusions may be drawn from visible signs of 


infestations. For example, although bot 
larvae may be seen in the faeces of a horse 
in poor condition, it is quite possible that, 
say, redworms may be the main cause of the 
condition. 

In a later section, it will be shown that 
the treatment for the different parasites 
varies, so that it is of importance that the 
diagnosis be correct. The only way in 
which such a diagnosis may be made with 
certainty, is to have a sample of the drop- 
pings examined at a laboratory. Such a 
sample must be forwarded without preserva- 
tive, and with a minimum amount of delay ; 
a tobacco tinful is sufficient. The Veterin- 
ary Research Station at Glenfield is willing 
to undertake such examinations in the case 
of farm horses. 

It is pointed out that faecal examination, 
w'hile of great value in determining the pre- 
sence of the principal parasites, is of little 
value so far as bots are concerned. But if 



Fig. 6.— Life History of Bot-flies. 

[Adapttd/rom Thorp and Graham* 


no Other parasites are detected, and bots 
are being passed in the droppings in large 
numbers, they may be provisionally regarded 
as being responsible for any unthriftiness 
shown, and treatment should be carried out. 
As pointed out earlier, however, bots are 
not often the sole cause of such a condition. 

(To he concluded*) 
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Active Ingredient 40% P.P.I., D.D.T. 


Manufactured by 



Originators of 


D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 


Mf/tutaiiim 

7mi 

a^aniaifei 


(1) WETTING 

(2) SPREADING 

(3) STICKING 


THUS ENSURING THE BEST PLANT COVERAGE 


These qualities are found in EVERY GUESAROL product 

THERE IS A GUESAROL SPRAY FOR EVERY TYPE OF CROP 

For Easy to Wet Crops For General Horticulture For Hard to Wet Crops 
Order GUESAROL FS 40 Order GUESAROL GH 40 Order GUESAROL BW 40 
( Yellow Label I (Green Label) (Blue Label) 


Sunfii^ Mix wiik Cold. (Jdaioil 

AND irs READY FOR USE Packed in 51b. and 281b. Packets 

Submit your Spraying Problems to 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

Sole Distributors for Australia 

15 PHILLIP STREET, SYDNEY 

Agents in Fruit Growing Districts 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS 


■ 

W 

iS 


TRUSS -TYPE 
ANCLE -STEEL FRAMES | 
WITH HEAVY STEEL 
GUSSETS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT BOXES 



MCCORMICK-DEERINC 
HEAT-TREATED HEAVY GAUGE 
DISCS WITH CRIMPED 
CENTRES 


FRONT AND REAR FRAMES 
SAME HEIGHT. DRAUGHT IS 
LOW. AIDING PENETRATION 


FOR BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


T'ly^TORKING fallow to conserve 
Wy moisture and check drift requires 
^careful planning. Fallow land or 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
tractor disc harrow is used . . . 
McCormick-Deering GL-SA tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand 
up to years of hard work. McCormick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
able in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft sizes . . . 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer Now 

INTKIINATIONAI. HAfIVBWTKR eOMRANY OW AUSTRAUA WTV. LTD** (iMO. IN VIO.K BRAtieHn IN AU. OAPITAL OITIBB. rAeTORTi aBBLONOI. 


I 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Reviews of Books of Interest to Farmer and Student. 


^Treceediiigt of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of Agricttltnral Economists/’ 

AT the Sixth International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists held at Darlington 
Hall, England, in August and September, 
1947, nineteen addresses by agricultural 
economists from various countries were 
given, covering a very wide range of sub- 
jects, This volume contains the text of these 
addresses and the subsequent discussions. 

There are some essays — perhaps of little 
direct interest to the Australian producer — 
which deal with the development of agricul- 
ture in other parts of the world. But even 
if our problems are vastly different, some 
of the essays, especially those on Indian agri- 
culture by Sir Manilal Nanavati and on 
British West Indies agriculture by C. Y. 
Shephard, are of great intrinsic interest be- 
cause they provide the reader with a very 
clear picture of the tremendous difficulties 
which face backward areas with large pea- 
sant populations in their task of improv- 
ing the efficiency of their agriculture. The 
descriptions of recent changes in United 
States and British agriculture by S. E. John- 
son and J. A. Scott- Watson respectively, 
are useful summaries, but do not break any 
new ground. 

The relative merits of state trading and 
free enterprise in the purchase and sale of 
primary products was a widely debated sub- 
ject at the conference. The American 
economists at the conference were mostly 
lined up on the free market side, whilst 


British, New Zealand and other non- Ameri- 
can members of the conference seemed to 
favour some checks on the free market sys- 
tem. This is, of course, an over simplifi- 
cation; but generally .speaking, the United 
States economists stressed the dangers of 
state control, e.g., the rigidity, growth of 
bureaucracy and lack of incentives, whilst 
on the other side, the disadvantages of the 
market mechanism such a.s the violent price 
fluctuations, the greater bargaining power 
of the merchant or processor vis-a-vis the 
farmer, and the disastrous experience of 
the 'thirties, were given more prominence 
by economists from other States. 

Two articles of direct interest to far- 
mers deal with ^AVork Simplification in 
Agriculture" (by L. S. Hardin) and 
“Scientific Management in Agriculture" (S. 
Schmidt). Scientific management and work 
simplification in agriculture have not re- 
ceived much prominence in this country in 
the past. Interest in this subject is grow- 
ing both in United States of America and 
Europe, and judging from some of the re- 
markable results which are claimed for 
these techniques, more attention should be 
devoted to these studies in Australia. 

Whilst this book has considerable interest 
for those who deal with the economic 
aspects of agriculture, farmers generally 
are likely to find it too theoretical and too 
technical for their own use. 

Our copy from Jeffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. 

Revictv by C. J. King. 


. . SAVE FOR BETTER DAYS . 
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CaillifloW6r Growing — contitmed from page 176. 


made returnable, as are lettuce crates. The 
saving in freight would be enormous, as 
evidenced by the tons of discarded leaves 
and stumps left on American farms, and a 
good deal of time is saved in the transporta- 
tion of crated cauliflowers. The trimming 
of the heads reduces transpiration and en- 
sures that the cauliflowers arrive at the 
market in better condition. Another aspect 
which is of some importance in Sydney is 
that the crates would be of some value in 
counteracting petty thieving. 

In recent years some growers have adopted 
the practice of individually wrapping high- 
quality heads in cellophane. Lining the 
crates with paper would assist in protecting 
the curds. 

Cauliflower Defects. 

The chief defects noted in cauliflowers in 
the Sydney market are usually due to physio- 
logical causes. 

The open texture of the curd, which is 
sometimes known as ‘‘broken’’ curd, is in- 
variably the result of cutting too late. A 
soft-textured curd results either from cut- 
ting too early, or from high temperatures 
during the last few days prior to cutting. 

Curds which are exposed to the sunlight 
often develop a yellowish or brown colour. 
This is considered a very bad defect in local 
markets. The top of the curd sometimes 
becomes “ricey” in appearance, the condition 
usually being associated with over-maturity 
and warm, dry weather. “Riciness” is not 
considered to be a bad defect on the market. 

Some varieties are very subject to a defect 
known as “fuzziness,” since it shows up in 
the form of a “fuzzy” appearance on the 
surface of the curd. This is also due to 
warm conditions. Small, green leaves grow- 
ing up between the segments of the curd, are 
indicative of a form of deterioration, and 
if occurring in large percentages throughout 
the crop, would definitely point to poor 
quality seed. 

Seed Prodnction. 

A common procedure in tlie raising of 
cauliflower seed is to concentrate on a few 
rows along the side of the field. Plants 
with unsuitable Curds should be destroyed, 
otherwise they may flower and cross-pol- 
linate, rendering the seed crop useless. As 
cauliflowers are cross-pollinated by insects, 

Pmgm 2X2 


it is advisable to have the seed plot at least 
half a mile from other cauliflowers or allied 
crops like cabbage that may be flowering 
at the same time, or arrange planting so as 
to have varieties or crops of the same family 
flowering at different times. 

Another method is to select plants and 
transplant them to a convenient position, but 
this is only successful under ideal conditions. 
Select for uniformity with regard to quality, 
type, maturity, and disease resistance. Make 
the selection when the curds are at the right 
stage to cut ; select plants providing good 
leaf cover for the curd. The curd should 
be white, compact, free from blemish and 
well developed underneath towards the base 
of the leaf. Avoid plants showing “riciness,” 
“fuzziness,” leaves growing up through the 
curd, or those in which the curd is spread- 

u 

Hanrethiig. 

The seed should be harvested when fully 
formed, but before the pods commence to 
open. The stalks carrying the seed pods 
may be spread out in a dry, airy shed, and 
when cured the seed can be threshed out 
by flailing on a tarpaulin or tent fly, or 
putting through a suitable machine. 

Diseases. 

The most important diseases of cauli- 
flower are black rot, whiptail, club root, 
sclerotinia rot, downy mildew, damping-off 
and wirestem. 

Black rot is a seed-borne disease and, if 
there is any possibility that the seed is carry- 
ing this disease, it should be treated for 
eighteen minutes in hot water at 122 deg. 
Fahr. In order to prevent the seedlings 
becoming affected with diseases carried over 
in the seed-bed soil, the seed-bed should be 
located on new soil, sterilised soil {see Plant 
Disease Leaflet No. 103, obtainable from 
the Department), or soil which has not 
grown cauliflowers, cabbages, turnips, etc., 
for several years. 

In whiptail-liable areas it is recommended 
that the seedlings in the seed-bed be watered 
one to two weeks before transplanting with 
a solution of crude (43 per cent.) sodium 
molybdate or of pure ammonium molybdate, 
at the rate of 3 oz. of the former material 
or I oz. of the latter in 10 gallons of water 
to each 10 square yards of seed-bed. 
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Protect Your Flocks 

iron. FLYSTRIKE 



BUZAGOTT “SPREnER” FLUID 

A Sodium Arsenitc Mixture, easy to mix with any type of water, 
non-clogiging and non-abrasive. Kills all maggots quickly and 
gives immediate protection. For Jetting, use 1 gallon to 70 
gallons water. 

17/- per gallon — ^in 4-gallon drums. 

BUZACOn O.D.T. & B.H.C. FLY DRESSING 

Kills eggs, maggot and fly, and gives lasting protection. Disinfec- 
tant properties assist quick healing and emollient base does not 
affect wool. Dilute 1 gallon with 6 gals, water. 

Price: 19/3 1-gal. tins; 16/9 per gal. in 4-gal. drums. 
PRICES QUOTED F.O.R. SYDNEY. 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

*Phone: MA 6311. 7-11 Market Street, Sydney. 
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Australia's Most Outstanding Modern Grader 


THE 

NEW 


mi 


FRUIT 

GRADER 


OTHER P.M.S. 
Products Available- 


NEW FEATURES 

CONSTRUCTION follows modern precision engineering methods. 

NO OPEN GEARS— Gears enclosed in oiUproof gear boxes. 

Variable Speed Roller Drive. Rubber rollers have internal variable speed drive. 

ONE PRECISION LEVER ON REGISTERING DIAL— Controls grading 
steps in sixteenths of an inch up to five sixteenths of an inch step 
between each roller. 

illustration shows 10 size grader with Spring bottom bins, Roller Elevator and 
Hopper. Smaller or larger sizes built to order, including Rotary bins. 


)L MAYNE PATENT GRADER Citrus. Tomatoes, etc. 6 & 8 bin sizes, a very conspact 

^ I 14^1 rj-ai KITS I ^hine, 9 ft. overall. With Mayne Patent Brush Cleaner incor- 

porated in unit, will thoroughly clean dirtiest fruit. Variable adjustment from light polishing to heavy scrubbing action. 

ic LARGE CAPACITY HOPPER with AUTOMATIC CRAWL FEED 
"k COMBINED FRUIT CLEANER end ELEVATOR k FRUIT end CARROT WASHING MACHINES 
k LIDDING PRESS end ALL PACKING SHED EQUIPMENT 

AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 

Pope, Mayne & Southerden 

300 Adelaide Street, Brisbane, Queensland 




DRENCH 

OR 

VAX 


Vacc/nates the Quickest, Easiest Way I 

Interchangeable for both drenching and vaccinating, Drench - or - Vax refills 
automatically in doses adjustable by i c*c, graduations up to 5 c.c. Suitabie for all 
vaccines. Equipment is supplied ready for Immediate use. 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

5}*55 Macquarie Street, Sydney 


So/xj^As 
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If the season is wet it is advisable to 
spray the seedlings once a week, from the 
time they are an inch high until they are 
transplanted with Bordeaux mixture (i-i-io 
formula) to control downy mildew, damp- 
ing-off and wirestem. Nicotine sulphate 
and DDT may be added to the Bordeaux 
mixture to control insect pests on the seed- 
lings. 

Many of the diseases which affect cauli- 
flowers are able to survive in the soil or on 
refuse (leaves, stems, roots, etc.) left in 
the soil from preceding diseased crops and 
two or three years should be left between 
crops of plants belonging to the cabbage 
and cauliflower family. Should land become 
severely infested with club root or sclerotmia 
rot it may be advisable to cease growing 
cauliflowers on the land, particularly in the 
case of club root. The latter disease, how- 
ever, may be almost eliminated from land 
if it is treated with heavy dressings of 
hydrated lime (2 or 3 tons per acre or more 
may be needed). 


Further information on cauliflower 
diseases is available in Plant Disease Leaflet 
No. 87, obtainable from the Department. 

Insect Pesb. 

Brief control measures for the common 
pests of cauliflower are as follows, but 
separate leaflets are obtainable from the 
Department. 

Cabbage Moth and White Butterfly . — 
Dust with 2 per cent. DDT powder or spray 
with o.i per cent. DDT emulsion, i.e., 2 
pints of 20 per cent, emulsion to 50 gallons 
of water. 

Aphids . — Spray with HETP i fluid oz. 
to gallons of water, or spray with 

O.I per cent. DDT emulsion, 2 pints of 
20 per cent, emulsion to 50 gallons water. 
Dusting with 5 per cent, nicotine dust is 
also effective against aphids. 

Cutworms . — Use a poison bran bait con- 
sisting of Paris green i lb., bran 24 lb., 
salt 8 oz., water 2J2 gallons. 


Infectious Laiyngo-Tracheitis in Poultry. 

Tamworth a Protected Area. 


All consignors of poultry and other persons 
concerned are urgently warned by the Depart- 
ment that the Tamworth Pastures Protection 
District is a protected area in respect of infec- 
tious laryngo-tracheitis in poultry. 


Following a survey in 1945, which indicated 
that the disease was not then present in the 
area, the district was declared a protected area. 
A prohibition was placed on the introduction of 
all poultry, with the exception of day-old chicks 
and adult stock consigned direct to an approved 
slaughtering establishment for immediate 
slaughter. These two classes were permitted 
entry only if in possession of a certificate issued 


by a government veterinary officer or an inspector 
of stock. 

The Department has recently received reports 
of cases in which all classes and ages of fowls 
have been illegally consigned to farmers within 
the protected area. In some instances it is 
suspected that the introductions were respon- 
sible for outbreaks of the disease, which caused 
considerably mortality, but which were fortun- 
ately brought under control. 

For this reason it is again desired to emphasise 
that, with the exception of the two classes of 
poultry mentioned above, the introduction of 
all poultry to the Tamworth Pastures Protec- 
tion District is prohibited. 


Buck Plum — ^An Outstanding Stock. 


Buck plum stock, introduced for trial by the 
Department of Agriculture some years ago, has 
given outstanding results at Bathurst and other 
areas where main commercial varieties of Euro- 
pean plums have been grown on it. 

In trials at Bathurst the varieties Angelina, 
Grand Duke and President on Buck stock have 
been compared with trees of the same varieties 


on a selected Myrobolan stocl^the standard 
recommendation for plums grown on the Table- 
lands. 

As a rule all varieties on Buck stock have pro- 
duced much larger trees than those on Myro- 
bolan stock. The varieties on Buck plum have 
produced 50 per cent, more fruit than trees on 
Myrobolan, and fruit size has also been generally 
better. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE REARING SEASON. 


E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

APRIL is the time of the year when anrangemenb shoulil be made for the rearing season^ 
especially for procuring early-hatched chi^ens. To leave the placing of orders nntil the 
main season commences frequently results in the poultry farmer having to take late- 
hatched chickens, which very often prove unsatisfactory both as regards rearing and 
subsibqnent egg production. 

Those who wish to raise heavy breeds should obtain the chickens between 1st June 
and 31st August; light breeds should be obtained from 1st August to mid-September, 
while crossbreds might come in between the two. Pullets hatched at these times have 


a good chance of missing a moult during the 

If chickens cannot be obtained at the 
times mentioned and there is a choice of 
getting them a month earlier or a month 
later, it would be infinitely better to take 
the early ones. These may moult in the 
autumn but they will lay for several months 
before moulting and only take a few Aveeks 
to come back into production, whereas, the 
birds hatched after the end of September, 
unless raised under specially good condi- 
tions, may not come on to lay before April 
or May, and then only lay intermittently. 

Anyone who is not convinced that late- 
hatched chickens are mostly unprofitable 
should look around the farms at this time 
of the year and see the thousands of un- 
thrifty pullets which have not yet com- 
menced to lay, to say nothing of those 
already culled. 
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autumn if kept under satisfactory conditions. 

Does it Pay to Replace all Hens? 

The question is often raised as to whether 
it would pay better to replace all the hens 
each year with pullets or follow the usual 
practice of replacing half the hens each 
year. There are many factors to be taken 
into consideration before coming to a deci- 
sion as to which course is best. 

In the first place, accommodation is an 
important matter and no attempt should be 
made to raise more pullets than can be pro- 
perly handled through all stages of the 
equipment. Next comes labour and, if 
additional assistance has to be employed, 
the cost may offset any advantage in higher 
returns. Other items are cost of feeding 
and market price of eggs and hens. 

However, taking into account only the 
relative costs and returns without allow- 
ing for labour or cost of any additional 
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accommodation, there would, under present 
conditions, be a substantial gain in favour 
of replacing all the hens each year. 

The comparative figures on a i,ooo layer flock are 
shown in the following statements : — 

Replacing Yearly. 

Expenditure — £ s. d. 

Cost of rearing i,ooo pullets to pro- 
ductive age at 4s. lojd. each ... 269 5 5 

Feeding 1,100 layers (less losses, say 
10 per cent. = 1,000) for one year 
at 13s. 9d. each 687 10 o 

, ;f59h 15 5 

Income — 

Sale of 14,000 dozen eggs at is. iijd. 

doz. net 1,370 16 8 

Sale of 1,000 hens (3J lb. each) at 

IS. 4d. lb 233 6 8 


Total Income ... ;^i,6o4 3 4 

Total Expenditure 95t> 15 5 

Gross Income ... £64^ 7 ii 


Replacing Half Each Year. 

Expenditure — £ s. d. 

Cost of rearing 600 pullets to pro- 
ductive age at 4s. io|d. each ... 146 17 6 

Feeding 1,000 layers for year at 

13s. 9d. each 687 10 o 

, 7 6 
Income — 

Sale of 12,000 dozen eggs at is. ii Jd. 

do2. net ... ... ... ... 1,175 ^ ^ 

Sale of 400 hens (4^ lb. each) at 

IS- 4d. lb. ... ... ... ... 120 o o 

ii,29s o o 

Total Income ... fit ^9 5 o o 

Total Expenditure 834 7 6 

Gross Income ... ;£4bo 12 0 

The basis adopted for arriving at the cost 
of raising the pullets up to productive age 
is as follows : — 

The purchase price of the chickens is set 
down at £7 los. od. per 100 and allowance 



Winners in the 1948-1949 Hawkesbni^ Agricultural College 
Egg-Laying Competition. 

THE 47th Annual Egg Laying Competition held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, concluded on i6th March. 

The Grand Championship (the A. A. Dunnicliffc Prise of £10 los. for the group 
laying eggs of greatest market zfaluc) and the Golden Egg Trophy (donated by the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner afid azmrded for quality and production) were 
zvon by Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son, whose team of six White Leghorns laid 1,441 eggs, 
having a market value of £13 2s. id. and scored 96.1 points for quality and production. 


One of tho Group of Six White Leghorns which won the An Australorp of the Team entered by Mr. P. Bevan 
Grand Championship and the Golden Egg Trophy for who won the Grand Championship Consolation 

Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son. and Golden Egg Consolation Trophy. 


Mr. P. Sevan zvas the zvinner of the Grand Championship Consolation and Golden Egg 
Consolation prise. The market Zfaluc of the eggs laid by his team of Australorps zvas 
£12 I2s. 9d. and the number of points scored for quality and production zvas 83 . 
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is made for 20 per cent, losses in rearing. 
Feeding costs to six months are estimated 
at 2s. lo^^d. per bird and brooding costs at 
3d. per bird. This works out at a total 
of 4s. lo^d. to raise each pullet. 

It will be iK^ted that allowance is made 
for raising 1,100 pullets in the case of re- 
placement of the whole flock and 600 for 
replacing half of the flock. This is to pro- 
vide for mortality during the year and for 
the same reason cost of feeding for the 
whole year is shown for 1,000 birds only 
in both cases. 

Production is based on fourteen dozen 
per bird for the pullets and twelve dozen 
for half pullets and half hen's. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact num- 
bers of birds which would be left in a flock 


at the end of the year, but it is considered 
that the figures should apply to an average 
flock. In cases where abnormal mortality 
occurs the numbers would vary considerably. 

To sum up the position, it is apparent 
that under present conditions it would pay 
to raise as many pullets as can be properly 
accommodated without additional equipment 
or labour, but it should be emphasised that 
no attempt should be made to raise addi- 
tional pullets if they have to be overcrowded 
or neglected through lack of labour. On 
the other hand, the season should not be 
unduly prolonged in order to rear more 
pullets, as this will be detrimental to the 
later chickens and probably result in exces- 
sive losses or unthrifty birds. 


THE LEUCOSIS DISEASE COMPLEX OF POULTRY. 

D. G. Christie, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer. 

THE discovery that several disease mantfestathiBs in ponitry are due to a common cause, 
has led to the use of the term ^lenco^’ to embrace all these conditions previonsly 
considered distinct entities. Thb has performed the service of focussing attention on 
the intermittent losses from different causes (so-called ^^normal loss’’) and of shovring 
that collectively, these, or most of them, form the lencocis disease complex, which is 
responsible for an average annual mortal^ of approximate^ 20 per cent, in New South 
Wales flocks above chidcen age. Thus^ leucosis generally causes greater lou in birds 
above chicken stage than ail other disease conditions together. 


While the manifestations of leucosis vary 
considerably, the underlying feature com- 
mon to all is an upset to the blood-forming 
cells. Tins upset takes the form of a can- 
cerous increase in the numbers of various 
blood-forming cells, and the manifestation 
of the disease depends partly on the type 
of blood cell involved, and partly on the 
effects of other predisposing causes. 

Disease Synonyms. 

The following list of names given to 
manifestations of the leucosis complex is 
not intended to confuse, but rather to serve 
as a reference, so that any informa- 
tion given in respect of any one of them 
may be related to leucosis: — 

Range paralysis, wasting disease, neuro- 
lymphomatosis galHnarum, lymphocytoma- 
tosis, lymphomatosis, lymphocytoma, big 
liver disease, leucaemia, or leukemia, ery- 
throleucosis, myeloid leucosis, iritis, osteo- 
petrosis, er)rthroblastosis, granuloblastosis, 
mydocytomatosis, hepato-lymphomatosis, 

Pmim %\4 


endothelioma, fowl paralysis, haemocytoblas- 
toma, mesoblastoma, sarcomatosis, fowl 
sarcoma. 

The Cause. 

Leucosis is an infectious disease caused 
by a virus — which is smaller than any 
bacteria and cannot be seen under the ordin- 
ary microscope. This causal agent must be 
present before the disease can occur, and 
any other predisposing causes, however im- 
portant, will only tend to modify the mani- 
festation and severity of the disease. 

Some workers still contest the issue re- 
garding the cause of the disease, but these 
are now in the minority. Among the many 
proposed causes which have now fallen into 
disfavour, are the following: — ^Vitamin E 
deficiency ; a group of organisms known as 
the paratyphoid group; coccidia; and here- 
ditary factors alone. 

There is also a conflict regarding whether 
one virus is involved or several. Some 
workers have demonstrated that the virus 
from a bird suffering from one form of 
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THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent— the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 OTomiell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 


ESA' BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH gr CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixture* for 
Fruit Tree* and Vines. 

For Sheep— ^ 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

A* a Drench for Worms. 

A* a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — “ Better Yields by 
Spraying with *ESA* Bluestone.** 

Manufacturers ' 

The Electrolytic Refining & Smelting 
Co. OF Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 





$UCCE$i 



Strong, Healthy Chickens from Specially Selected Blood*Tested Stock 

Autumn Prices (February to Mey Inclusive) 


100 ... 
50 ... 
25 ... 
12 ... 


AUSTRALORPS WHITE LEGHORNS CRO! 

Pullets Unsexed Pullets Unsexed Pullets 

£ t. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

750 3 17 6 700 3 12 6 726 

3 15 0 2 2 0 3 12 6 I 19 0 3 14 0 

200 126 I 17 6 110 I 18 6 

ilO 0 12 0 100 0 110 106 

Cockerel prices on eppllcation Freight end pecking free 
Safe delivery guaranteed to any railway station in New South Wales 


CROSSBREDS 
Pullets Unsexed 


Write for CaitAloRuc to i 

R. A. JACOBS,. 

EASTWOOD, N.S.W. 

Tel, irPiNC SSI. 



Please forwani 
a copy of your free 
catalogue to 
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Nothing Pumps Water 


like the . . . 






Train Travel 
Cheaper than 
20 Years Ago 

We pay so much more for most things these 
days that we do not expect to be told that 
train travel in New South Wales is less costly 
now than it was twenty years ago. Neverthe* 
less it is so. 

Let us take a typical journey: a holiday 
trip to a towrist resort 100 miles from Sydney. 
In 1929 the first-class return fare was 35/6d. 
whereas today it is only 25/ Id. 

The difference between 35/6d. and 25/ Id. 
is considerable, but the difference between 

35/6d. in 1929 and 25/1 d. in 1949 is still 
greater; when allowance is made for the 
depreciation in the value of money we find 
that the real costs of the return fare were 
almost twice as much in 1929 as they are in 
1949. 

The difference is not so great for the single 
journey. Actually, the first-class single fare 
for a train trip of 100 miles from Sydney was 
I7/9d. in 1929, whereas it is now 18/lOd. 
But when related to basic wage rates (which 
vary with the cost of living) we find that 
I7/9d. was 20% of the 1929 basic wage, 
while 16/lOd. is only 15% of the existing 
basic wage. Thus, the real costs of train 
travel for the single journey, as for the return 
journey, are less now than they were twenty 
years ago. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 



" POMONA •• Water- 
lubricated Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps are 
** tailor-made ” to perform 
specific functions with maximum efficiency and at 
minimum costs. 

There is a ** POMONA *’ for practically every 
purpose ; for deep well or bore pumping or 
shallow lifts; from small gallonage per hour to 
the highest possible capacity per minute. 
Sizes from 4" upwards. 

For full particulars and catalogue, ring or wrilc 

Ground Ulater Pumps 

PTV. ITO. ^ 

12 Castloreagh Street, Sydney 

Paul £. Boyle, Governing Director 
BW e29.> 

Agents for : Pomona Pumps and Johnson Sand Screens 
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the disease, will, on injection into others, 
cause the whole range of manifestations. 
This is the generally accepted view, but there 
is also evidence to support the view that 
more than one virus is involved. 

It does appear that under some condi- 
tions one particular form of the disease 
will predominate in a flock. A few workers 
advance evidence in support of their theory 
that some forms of the disease are not 
caused by a virus. 

Predisposing Causes. 

Susceptibility to the disease is inherent, 
and workers have succeeded in producing 
both highly resistant and highly susceptible 
strains of birds. 

The presence of coccidiosis has been 
demonstrated in many outbreaks of leucosis 
and some authorities claim that leucosis can- 
not occur in its absence. They contend that 
the coccidia facilitate entrance of the virus 
into the bird’s system by means of the dam- 
age they cause to the intestinal wall. 

While it is true that many outbreaks of 
leucosis are associated with coccidiosis and 
the i)arasite may play a role as described 
above, it has been clearly shown that the 
disease can occur in the absence of the for- 
mer agent. It is (piite possible that oocysts 
(resting stage) of coccidia carry the virus 
of leucosis, and this would account for the 
‘survival of the virus in fowl runs which 
have been unoccupied for some time. Round- 
worms and tapeworms may play a similar 
role to coccidiosis by causing damage to the 
wall of the bowel. 

Insufficient quarantine between young and 
adult stock, rearing young stock on ground 
recently run over by adult birds, overcrowd- 
ing, poor sanitation, nutritional deficiencies 
and other disease conditions — all these fac- 
tors may predispose birds to infection and 
result in increased losses from the disease. 

Infectivity. 

The disease can be transmitted by running 
susceptible birds on ground previously in- 
habited by infected birds and by birds feed- 
ing on infected faeces. Spread from bird 
to bird it can also be brought about by 
blood-sucking insects such as red mite, fowl 
tick, and mosquitoes. Similarly, instruments 
used in fowl pox vaccination have been 
shown to spread infection from an affected 


bird to a large number subsequently vac- 
cinated. Vaccination against infectious 
laryngotracheitis could be, incriminated on 
the same score. 

Transmission of the disease through the 
egg is backed by much reliable evidence, but 
according to some workers, this view has 
yet to be proved. 

It should be borne in mind that some 
birds which contract the disease show only 
slight or even no symptoms. These ‘"car- 
riers” can play an important and serious 
part in the spread of the disease. This calls 
for vigilance during culling operations with 
young stock to detect and remove from the 
flock any birds showing even the slightest 
symptoms. 

Susceptible Birds. 

All the common breeds of fowls, game, 
bantams, geese, turkeys and pheasants have 
been shown to contract leucosis. Birds 
appear to be most susceptible to the disease 
during the first six or eight weeks of life. 
From this stage onward they show an ever- 
increasing resistance to infection and it is 
apparently difficult to transmit the disease 
artificially to birds over one year old. How- 
ever, the disease can spread from bird to 
bird among adult fowls under natural con- 
ditions, and this factor must be taken into 
consideration when a control programme is 
proposed. 

Susceptibility or resistance to the disease 
is to a large extent inherent. As mentioned 
previously, it has been found possible to 
breed strains of birds with a high resistance 
to the disease and on the other hand, strains 
which are extremely susceptible. Crossing 
a very susceptible with a very resistant 
strain produced progeny which were inter- 
mediate in susceptibility, proving that there 
are a number of inherited factors involved. 

The heavy breeds of fowls are in general 
more susceptible than the light breeds. 
Crosses between light and heavy breeds are 
more resistant than the parent heavy breed. 
In many cases, the vigour produced by 
crossbreeding is reflected in a very high 
resistance to leucosis, and this disease resis- 
ance is one reason for the increasing demand 
for crossbreds. 

The Coarse of the Disease. 

The period elapsing between time of in- 
fection and first appearance of symptoms 
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(the incubation period) is extremely vari- 
able and may range from four to five weeks, 
to more than a year. 

At times the disease assumes “outbreak’' 
or epidemic proportions and big numbers 
may be lost over a short period. The general 
rule, however, is an intermittent loss of 


Paralysis generally affects birds of from 
two to five months old, but it has been 
observed in birds as young as three weeks 
of age, and as late as the second year. While 
some birds may recover from this form, 
most lose condition and finally die, the 
mortality rate ranging from 5 to 25 per 
cent. 


Birds Affected with 
Psrtlysif. 

All these birds are alWe. 

Gaping is due to 
affection of the nervous 
mechanism which 
controls respiration. 



a few birds which may range from three 
weeks to twelve months of age — rarely 
older. It is this insidious persistent loss 
which stamps leucosis as a much more 
serious foe to farmers than the more acute 
“killing” diseases such as pullorum disease 
or coccidiosis, where epidemics command 
immediate attention. 

Symptoms and Post-mortem Appearances. 

Fowl Paralysis . — This form features a 
progressive paralysis of the wings, limbs 
or neck, depending on which nerves are 
affected. Typically, control of the affected 
part is lost; later the muscles may become 
rigid and finally flaccid and limp. The neck 
may be held in a twisted position and in 
mild cases of limb paralysis the walk is 
staggery. Where the nerves supplying the 
gut are affected, coastipation and later 
diai^hoea result. Gasping may also be 
evident 

Am Eta 


In uncomplicated fowl paralysis little is 
found at post-mortem examination. Organs 
are generally normal but affected nerves 
(particularly the sciatic or leg nerve) may 
show a localised or diffuse greyish soft 
swelling. 

Ocular Lymphomatosis {Pearly Eye or 
Iritis ) . — Here the nervous tissue of the brain 
and eye are affected and blindness results. 
In the normal eye the iris is a clear bay 
or orange colour and the pupil is circular 
and reacts to different light intensities. An 
affected eye shows a fading of the norma) 
iris colour due to infiltration of the struc- 
ture with the characteristic leucotic blood 
cells. The pupil is irregular in shape and 
cannot accommodate itself to different light 
intensities. In advanced cases the iris 
shows a diffuse greyish opacity and the 
pupil becomes pinpoint. 
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Advtncsd Cu«t of Paralysis. 

Both birds are alive, but unable to stand. 


It must be emphasised, that the irregular- 
ity of the pupil is a better guide to infec- 
tion with leucosis than the colour of the 
iris, because depigmentation of the latter 
does occur during heavy laying. 

This form occurs in flocks affected with 
the paralysis form but generally later in the 
life of the birds. It has occurred, however, 
as early as the fourth week of life. Some 
•outbreaks of pearly eye are not associated 
with other manifestations, but they should 
be regarded seriously, since the affected 
birds are potential carriers and the next 
:generation may develop the more serious and 
fatal forms. 

Visceral Lymphomatosis {Big Liver 
Disease). — This tyi)e generally occurs later 
than the paralysis or eye forms but has 
been reported as early as the fourth week. 

Symptoms are indefinite; the comb may 
shrivel and darken, diarrhoea and jaundice 
or yellowing of skin, dropsy, loss of appetite 
and body condition may be seen. Some 
birds linger for a period before death 
occurs, while others succumb in a few days. 
Others again are found dead on the nest 
without exhibiting any prior symptoms. 

Post-mortem appearances vary consider- 
ably. The spleen may be enlarged and 
gre3nsh brown with millty thickenings in the 
capsule, or it may show definite grey areas 
throughout its substance. The liver is 
markedly enlarged and flecked with spots 
of a lightish colour. In other cases, large 
patches of liver tissue are abnormally pale. 
These changes render the liver very liable 
to damage and, not infrequently, portion 
of the organ will rupture, resulting in a 
fatal internal haemorrhage. Tumour-like 


masses may occur in other organs such as 
the ovary, kidneys and intestines. 

Wasting Disease. — ^This form includes 
erythroleucosis and myeloid leucosis. 
Symptoms noted include anaemia (pale or 
bloodless), gradual loss of appetite and 
body condition, weakness and inactivity, 
finally leading to emaciation and death. 

Generally, there are few changes visible 
to the naked eye at post-mortem examina- 
tion, but microscopic examination of blood 
from affected birds reveals the presence of 
an abnormal number of immature blood 
cells. There is a corresponding increase 
in the amount of bone marrow above nor- 
mal, and this has a greyish discolouration. 
Haemorrhages are often present in the 
small intestine, and tumour formation can 
occur in various body organs. 

Big Leg {Ostcopetrotic Lymphomatosis). 
— This form is seen occasionally in maturing 
pullets and cockerels. The shank bones 
become enlarged to two or three times their 
normal size. This condition should not be 
confused with scaly leg, which is a thicken- 
ing of the shank through chalk-like deposits 
and is caused by a tiny mite. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

All other possible causes of paralysis 
should be eliminated. Spirochaetosis (fowl 
tick fever) is a common cause of paralysis 
in the western districts of this State, but 
it is characterised by a sulphur or lemon- 
coloured diarrhoea and this is absent in 
fowl paralysis. The enlargement of the 
spleen and the liver in both diseases may 
cause confusion, but the presence of ticks 
or red mite will throw suspicion on 
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spirochaetosis. Blood smears taken from 
birds in the early stage of the disease will 
show the presence of the causal organism. 

Other conditions causing paralysis are: 
an acute deficiency of Vitamin A; rickets 


In the United States of America one- 
worker isolated a virus which was respon- 
sible for ''chick disease”, a condition affec- 
ting young birds and causing lesions which 
resembled those of pullorum disease. It 


Bird Experimentally 
Infected, and Showing 
Advanced Symptoms 
of Leucosis. 



(due to faulty diet or insufificient sunlight) ; 
very heavy infestations with tapeworms 
and roundworms in young stock; tuber- 
culosis; water bag; ruptured oviduct; 
mechanical injury; nephritis and heavy 
infestation with head lice. 

Septicaemic pullorum disease in adult 
stock produces an enlargement of the liver 
which may be confused with leucosis. 
Similar remarks apply to cholera. 


responded to treatment with sulphonamide 
drugs but its relationship with leucosis is 
doubtful. 

The rather lengthy list of possibilities- 
which may be mistaken for leucosis calls 
for great care when investigating the 
disease. Thorough post-mortem examina- 
tions will eliminate most, and poultry far- 
mers are urged to avail themselves o£ 
veterinary services for this purpose. 


{To he concluded). 


Spring Care of Sown Pastures. 


Proper management is imperative if the full 
benefit is to be obtained from money spent on 
pasture improvement. If pasture mixtures sown 
in the autumn have made normal headway, 
vigorous growth will be made in the spring, dur- 
ing which period stocking should be regulated to 
control the seeding of the various species as 
desired. 

Sown pastures may be stocked as soon as the 
plants have made sufficient root growth to with- 
stand grazing, and it is preferable to commence 
by turning in a fairly large number of stock 
and leaving them in the paddock for a short time 
only ; they must be removed as soon as the growth 
is shortened back. Regulated grazing in the early 
stages encourages the plants to stool out and 
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make stronger growth. Stock should not be 
turned on to the young grasses and clovers if the 
weather is wet and the ground boggy and soft 
for the tramping under these conditions will kill 
out many of the plants; when the land settles 
down and becomes firm, the liability of plant 
damage from this cause is reduced. As the plants 
develop, the stocking periods can be lengthened 
until eventually normal grazing can be carried 
out, which, however, should be rotational. 

During the early grazing periods it is advisable 
to observe closely the grazing behaviour of the 
stock, and in the event of too much attention 
being given to comparatively slow growers such as 
Phalaris tuberosa they should be removed for » 
time. 
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Cattle, Sheep, Lamb Salesmen 

£xperienced) energetic, capable and successful. They give unfailing, highly efScient 
attention to clients’ consignments. They conduct auctions at the 
Homebuih Yardi, Sydney; Orange, Forbes, Harden, Vast Yards 

Head Office: Branches: 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street Orange, Forbes, Harden, Yass, Coonamble 

Sydney Bourke, Armidale 


SEND THE STOCK TO WINCHCOMBE, CARSON 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

I AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

{ vViihout previous knowledge you can become highly qualibed. 

i Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

{ Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 

* and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 

t our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 
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PREVENT THE SPREAD OF MASTITIS 

To ensure clean milk and to increase yields by preventing spread of 
mastitiSp thorough cleanliness and efficient sterilising in the milking shed 
are essential. Wash udders with soapy water, dip teat cups and 
teats in Sodium Hypochlorite. 

After milking, clean all equipment by the well-known methods and 
before milking flush milking machines, coolers, cans, etc., with Sodium 
Hypochlorite. 

Recommended treatment is clean firsts then sterilize. 


SODILM HYPOCHLORITE 

I2i% AVAILABLE CHLORINE SOLUTION OR 
ZANIC STERILIZER “C” POWDER 

Contact your local butttr factory or usual supplier 


icr 


The World's most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with ^ 
JACKO 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 










BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON B Co, Pty* Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Fam Nathinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street» Sydney 


Brltban* 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner «dAddr«^ 


Registered Sted Herds. 

Austrelisn Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 107 19/8/49 

Bathurst Experiment Farm 46 29/6/49 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road 

In verell (Jerseys) 37 15/5/49 

Cattell, E. J., Kapunda,*' Rob Roy, In- 

verell (Jerseys) 121 14/7/49 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Ayrshires) 36 1/6/49 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jcrs^s) 113 14/8/49 

Dixon, K.C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 27 16/3/50 

Fairbaim, C. P., Wooinargama (Shorthorns) 137 i/7/.50 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (.^.I.S.) ... 62 21/6/49 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 44 15/6/49 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidalc (Aber- 

deen-Angus) ... 121 27/4/50 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 137 15/5/49 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. " Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 56 I 1/5/50 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen -Angus, 

A.I.S.) 282 4/2/50 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys and Friesians) 112 14/3/50 

Hurlstone .Agricultural High School, Glcn- 

field (Ayrshires) 70 22/7/50 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 177 27/1/50 

Kiilen, E. L., “Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 125 18/2/50 

McGarvie Smith Aiiiixial Husbandry Farm, 

, Liverpool (Jerseys) 33 21/6/49 

Murray- Wilcox, R.. “ Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Hcrefords, jersevs)... 113 23/5/49 

Mutton, T., “ jerscymead,” BoJwarra, \Vest 

Maitland (Jerseys) 79 18/6/49 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 49 8/5/49 

New England University College, -Annidale 

(Jerseys) 28 8/10/50 

Newman, G. H., “ Bunnigalore,” Bclanglo 

(Jerseys) 53 4/2/50 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 106 29/12/50 

Raper, W. R., Culool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 103 7/5/49 

R.^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road. 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) ... ... 231 30/8/49 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 61 2/2/49 

Reid, G. T., *' Narrengullen,” Vass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 309 16/8/50 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yarn o 55 6/12/49 

Rowlands, F. C., ” Werribec,” Waugoola 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 35 23/8/49 

Rowntree, E. S,, “ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 75 21/7/49 

Scott, A. W., ” Mllong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 128 9/8/50 

Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 198 x7/xo/49 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 34 8/4/49 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (.Abcr- 

deen-Angus) 19© 7/2/50 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 66 x/4/49 

White, H. F.. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) x6o 2/6/49 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 126 13/9/49 

Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco 

(jarseysl 87 26/4/49 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... ... 55 6/12/49 

Young, A., '* Boxiands,” Burdett, via Cano- 

windra (Beef Shorthorns) *7 20/3/49 


Ow«r and Address. Exjdry 


Herds Other then Registered Stud I 

Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 14 20/9/49 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle ... 51 20/4/49 

Bamardo Farm School. Mowbray Park ... 45 2/6/49 

Barton, S. J., “ Fcrndale,” Appin, via Camp- 

belltown 19 20/12/49 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 200 20/8/49 

Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) ... ... ... 41 8/10/50 

Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 43 12/11/49 

Colly, A. G., “ Heathcrbrae,” Sw'anbrook Rd., 

Inverell 33 28/7/49 

Coventry Home, Armidale ... ... ... 8 8/10/49 

Daley. A. E„ “Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In 

verell 14 14/5/49 

Daley, A. J., Lcalands, Invert‘11 ... ... 19 14/5/49 

De Fraine, A. N,, Reservoir Hill, Tnvcreil ... 25 27/6/49 

Department of Ktiucation, Ml. Penang Train- 
ing School 29 25/2/51 

Dod well, S., Wagga ... ... 91 8/3/49 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell .. 34 5/4/49 

Emu Plains Prison Farm ... 141 23/4/49 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 33 9/4/49 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington.” .■i.rmidale 67 27/4/50 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbclltown 14 ^ 7 /a/A 9 

Frizelle, W. J., Rosen tein Dairy, Inverell ... m 9/9/48 

Genge, G. L.. hluston, Armidale 32 8/10/49 

Goulbnrn Reformatory, Goulburn ... 7 25/6/49 

Grant, W. S., “ Monkittce,” Braidwood ... 24 10/5/49 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 39 12/4/49 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell ... ... ... ... 60 13/6/49 

Hart, K, H., Jersey Vale, Armidale 25 8/10/49 

Hunt. F. W., Spencers Gully 63 17/3/50 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 33 8/10/49 

luce, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale ... 11 12/4/49 

Jemalong Station, Forbes ... ... ... 45 4/6/49 

Johnson, A., “ Roscdalc.” Grafton Road, 

Armidale ... 23 8/10/49 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 31 27/7/49 

Koyong School, Moss Vale ... ... ... 2 17/6/49 

Lawrence, S. A,. Hillgrove Road, Armidale 20 8/10/49 

Lott, J. H., " Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 33 2/7/49 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 73 X2/3/49 

Lucas, L.. “ Braesicle,” Armidale ... ... 27 8/10/49 

Lunacy Departme-nt, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital ... 48 23/4/50 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 60 13/9/50 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 43 26/6/49 

Lunacy Department, Kydalrnere Mf-ntal 

Hospital 39 18/11/49 

McCosker, E., “Bannockburn Station," In- 

vercll 46 14/5/49 

McGrath, B, J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood ... 31 13/8/49 

McLanc, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 17 26/6/49 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, .Armidale ... 32 8/10/49 

MacNamara, B., “ Mount View,” Ccssnock... 67 21/5/49 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown ... 82 23/1/49 

Mason, A., Killaniey, Armidale 25 8/10/49 

Morris, S. W., “ Dnnrcath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell ... ... ... ... ... 57 5/7/5© 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goouoo, via Tamworth 57 6/3/49 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville .. 45 5/2/49 

O’Brien, O., " Mount View,” Inverell ... 34 *7/3/50 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 145 27/8/49 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 28 15/12/49 

Police Boys Club, Kurrajong 12 5/7/49 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 18 8/10/49 

Rolfe, A. E., “ Avon Dale,” Inverell ... 22 14/5/49 

Rolfe, C. D., “Rose Farm, ” Inverell ... 31 17/3/5© 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview ... 24 6/9/49 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 8 12/7/49 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 7 8/10/50 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulburn 21 13/4/49 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills ... 29 xx/6/40 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address, 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hardt Other than Ragittarad Stud 






Hards— arnttnuA/. 






St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

13 

8/10/50 

Waddell, W., “Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 



St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

30 

9/7/49 

verell 

137 

5/7/49 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

14 

27/11/49 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

3 

8/10/49 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

54 

5 / 4/49 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

5 

8/10/49 

Tanner, F. S. Dural Rd., Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Aberdeen 



Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

27/X0/49 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

141 

18/11/49 

Tosh, W. K., “ Balgownie,” Armidale 

15 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Turnbull, J. M., “Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 



Muswellbrook 

48 

37/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

94 

I 4/3/51 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 



Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 

25/2/50 

ham Hills 

55 

27/4/49 

Von Frankenberg, F. E., “ Spring Hills,” 



Williams, L. B., “ Birida,” Armidale 

39 

X 2 / 4/49 

Camden 

61 

7/12/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

^71 

X4/4/49 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Hygiene in the Dairy. 


Some dairy farmers still fail to recognise the 
high susceptibility of milk to contamination and 
the necessity for hygiene on the dairy farm. Ob- 
servance of the following recommendations will 
do much to safeguard quality of dairy products : — 

Keep the premises and surroundings as free 
as possible from dust, manure, flies, stale milk, 
etc., as contamination from these sources gives 
rise to objectionable flavours in the milk. Parti- 
cular attention should be given to dirty push- 
rod handles of the bail doors, as well as leg 
ropes, breechings, etc. 

Where possible, provide a water supply sufficient 
to clean thoroughly the floors and all concrete 
yards, drains,^ etc., as well as the utensils. For 
the latter, rain water is strongly recommended. 

Provide a supply of boiling water sufficient for 
thorough sterilisation of all utensils, plant, etc. 
A large copper or boiler is best for this pur- 
pose, with preference for a large, bricked-in 
copper, conveniently situated. 


Cans, after scalding, should be inverted on the 
rack for about one minute to drain, then turned 
up 'for another two or three minutes to allow 
moisture to evaporate and then replaced on the 
racks — otherwise moisture will condense on the 
inside of the cans, and by the following milking 
will be ‘*musty.'* 

Never place one bucket over another, as they 
cannot air in such a position and the bottom 
rim of the lower bucket will cut the tin of the 
upper one. 

Watch for faults developing in the utensils, 
such as cracks around the inside of can lids, 
around the outside of the top rim of buckets, 
and other places where harmful bacteria find ideal 
breeding grounds. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the neces- 
sity for good drainage and concrete yards; cob- 
bled yards and floors are unsatisfactory, owing 
to the extreme difficulty of adequate cleaning. — 
Dairying Division. 


If conditions are favourable, introduction of 
young well-bred queen bees in autumn will en- 
sure a good force of young workers for winter- 
rearing during the coming spring* , It will prove 
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an advantage, too, should the beekeeper decide 
to work a winter honey flow, as colonies headed 
by vigorous young queens will stand up to try- 
ing conditions much better than others. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Ownor and Address. 


I Number 
in herd. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “Elwatan," Castle Hill f Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A, & Sons “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Ncmingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidafe (Aberdeen-Angus) .. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys 

and FriesiansJ ... ... 

Hicks Bros., ‘‘ Meryla,” Culcairn (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenficld (Ayrshires) 

McEachern, H., ” Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., ” The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... 

MaePherson, I. F.,” Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Murray-Wilcox, R., •' Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Hoad, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead ” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) ... 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Rcid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., ” Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowlands, F. C., “Werribee,” Waugoola (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jerseys) 

Scott, A, W., ‘‘ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 
Shorthorns) 


46 

44 


64 

30 

58 

173 

49 


121 

112 

38 

67 

62 

52 

26 


97 

80 

49 

18 

102 

J03 

58 

309 

II4 


39 

75 

X12 

182 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Vou Nida, F. E., Wildes Meadow... 

W'agga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., rnd Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree," Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Young. A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


161 

170 

30 

69 

23 

92 

71 

89 

8 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Callen Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Faim Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridgc Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, ” Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstcin, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippendale,” Grenfell 
Rd., Young 

Gladesville Menial Hospital 

Homer, A. T., Moorna l^astoral Co,, W'entworth 
Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milsoo Islands Mental Hospital ... 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ” Varalla ” 

Herd 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Jeri.eys) 

Rydalmcre Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


50 

32 

28 

32 

69 

56 

7 

14 

03 

60 

34 


127 


94 

39 


13 

35 


W. L. Hindmaksh, Chief of Divkion of Animal Industry. 


“Drifting” 

It is often complained that the production of 
bees in a certain row of hives never comes 
up to that of those in others. A common cause 
is that some obstruction near the apiary has 
resulted in what is known as ^‘drifting.” Bees 
returning from the fields loaded with honey 
travel in a direct line, and obstructions such as 
trees, fences, etc., may throw them out of 
their course, and being heavily burdened and 
tired they will enter the most convenient hive 
to give up their stores. Perhaps on the next 


of Bees. 

trip they will return to their own hive, but this 
periodical diversion appreciably reduces pro- 
duction in the hive to which they belong. 

The manner in which drifting bees enter a 
strange hive usually renders them immune from 
attack ; they have not the nervous movement 
of robber bees, and so come and go unmolested. 
Where some colonics show little progress, drift- 
ing should always be suspected as a cause. — 
W. A. G(X)Oacre, Principal Livestock Officer 
(Apiculture). 


Galvanised Burr m Mitchell Grass Seed. 


For the first time in the history of the Depart- 
ment’s seed testing laboratory. Galvanised Burr 
(Bassia hirchii) seed has been found as an im- 
purity of agricultural seed. 

A small consignment of Mitchell grass seed 
sent from Queensland to a New South Wales 
firm was found to contain about 3,500 burrs per 
pound. 


Galvanised Purr is a “declared” w^ced under 
the Local Govenuuent Act, but not a noxious 
weed under the Agricultural Seeds Act. Now 
that it has appeared in agricultural seed, action 
is to be taken to include it in the noxious weed 
schedule of this Act. — Division of Plant 
Industry. 
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Brucellosis- free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosifi- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertakmi as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, roistered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd ha 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fairview.” Camden. 

Campbell, D., " Hillangrove/' Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Croft, F,, Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper R. E., “ Glengar,’* Capertee. 

“ Endeavour ** Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong, 

Foley, J. B. Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Usmore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlatone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

McC^mm, ‘‘ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 


Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemiugha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington, 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F^ “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ (iwandalan,** Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Httds other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Manaus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, C^Iian Park, Roaelle. 

Bmu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbuni Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital, 
lidoombe State Hospital. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Rodents Attack Tomatoes Growing on River Banks. 


Mice and rats have attacked irrigated crops 
of tomatoes growing along the banks of the 
Lachlan between Cowra and Forbes. In many 
cases damage caused by rodents was greater 
than loss from insect pests. 

The damage is most pronounced in crops close 
to the river banks, and here it appears that rats 


are the main culprits. The fruit is attacked 
only when well coloured or ripe. 

This is the first instance that has come under 
notice of rats and mice causing serious dam- 
age in tomato crops. It may be that the trouble 
is seasonal only, but it seems more likely that 
in some locations at least growers in future will 
have to adopt control measures against these 
pests. — W. L. Morgan, Entomologist. 


Soil Sterilisation Against Eelworm. 


» Efficieiicy of 

D.p. has been shown to give good results as a 
soil fumigant against the root-knot nematode 
{Heterodera marioni) in a recent experiment 
carried out by the Biological Branch of the De- 
partment. 

The fumigant was applied to the soil at the 
rate of approximately 50 gallons per acre and 
tomato plants were sown in fumigated and non- 
fumigated plots three weeks later. 

Subsequently a fumigated and a non-fumigated 
plot were dug up. The roots of plants grown 

SM 


D.D. Tested. 

in the fumigated plot were found to be almost 
100 per cent, free of nematodes, whilst those 
of plants in the control plot were fairly heavily 
infested. 

D.p. is a by-product of mineral oil refineries 
and is marketed in Australia at a cost of il xa. 
per gallon. There is considerable overseas in- 
formation establishing the efficiency of tMs 
chemical as a nemicide, but apparently it has 
little or no value as a fungicide. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Entero •Toxaemia Vaccine pKEomTED) 

For the Prevention of Entero-Tozaemia (Pnlpy Kidney) in Sheep and Lambs 

Prices: 50 cc., i/6d.j 100 cc.,2/-j 250 cc.>3/6d.; 500 cc.,6/-j 1000 cc., 10/- 
Set of 6 bottles each holding xooo cc. 50/- 
Dosage : Sheep or lambs^ 5 cc. Pregnant ewes : ist dose^ 5 cc.; 2nd dose, 10 cc. 

Penicillin Suspension for Treatment 
of Mastitis 

Issued in packs holding 3 tubes and 12 tubes — Prices on application 

These Products are available from the Senior Commonwealth Medical Officer 
Erskine Houses 39 York Street^ Sydney y and the Medical Officer in -charge 

Health Laboratory^ Lismore 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N. 2, VICTORIA 


THE COMPLETE DRENCHING OUTFIT 

lt*s automatic, faster, 
suitable for all water 
except Phenothiazine. 
complete with reservol 
seats and springs. 

5 to 

I OZ. AUTOMATIC 
DRENCHING GUN 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53>5S Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
At the Royal Show. 

.. .... t- 

THE Denartment’s Court at tho Royal Show 
drew very favourable comment from the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the public, prem and radio. 

The Court’s sixteen bays presented, colour- 
fuUy and in modern display form, typical 
examples of the free services rendered primary 
producers by the Department’s several Divisions. 

The Department's main job has to do 
with the man on the land .... to help him 
improve his methods, his crops, his stock, 
and consequently his financial position and 
living standard. 

The Department does another big job, 
one not so widely recognised. That job has 
to do with the consuming public .... to 
give consumers better food, whether it be 
meat, bread, butter, fruit, vegetables, 
honey, etc. 

To cater for show-goers, among whoiti 
purely consumer interests far out-number 


producers, the exhibit aimed to interpret the 
achievements of the wheat breeder and the 
fat lamb raiser, for instance,, in terms of a 
better loaf of bread, a more tasty and 
economical cut of meat, and so on. 


DEPARTMENTAL DJSPLA YS 
ILLUSTRATED, 

Illustrations of the 1949 Royal 
Agricultural Shoiv arc a feature of 
this issue. 

The displays staged by a number of 
dwisions of the Department of Agri- 
culture — typical of the sixteen pre- 
sented — are illustrated on the pages 
which immediately follow, and 0 
double page illustration of the grand 
parade of livestock — an outstanding 
feature of the ring programme each 
day — is given on pages 230 and 231. 

The cover block of this issue also 
depicts a section of the grand parade. 


Not only is the Department concerned 
with raising the quality of production, but 
also with the economics of farming, thus 
tending to combine quality with cheapness — 
of vital concern both to producers and 
consumers. 

And all these services are FREE .... 
a point that was emphasised on every section 
of the display. ^ 
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Attractive and Educational Display by the Division of Horticulture. 



of an Animal Industry Division Display. 
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Instructive Displays were Staged by the Branches comprising the Science Services Division. 
Insect pest and plant disease control problems were featured. 
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The Science Services Division Display indicated the Assistance which the Chemist’s and Botanist’s Branches can Render to Primary Producers. 
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Twr 

GRAND 

Royal Agricultural Society’s 



EACH day of the Show, a £rand parade is held of 
out and deeoribed for the benefit of thousands of 

this magnlfloent 
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PARADE 

Show, Sydney, April, 1949. 



prize wlnnlnff llvestook, the animals being pointed 
onlookers who orowd every vantage point to view 
speotaole. 
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The Display staged by the Dairying Division featured the methods by which Milk Production can be Increased. 
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Interesting and Educational Displays were Staged by the Division of Plant Industry. 
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7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY 
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FAMOUS WHEREVER SHEEP 
ARE MECHANICALLY SHORN 

From Australia to Brazil, from Mexico to the 
wool-growing countries of Europe, or wherever 
sheep are mechanically shorn, the "Little 
Wonder" is used more extensively than any 
other shearing plant. 

The "Little Wonder" is the ideal self-contained 
two-stand plant for the small grazier or 
contractor. 

Ihte Aese features: 

e Semhporfable or portable. 

• Cooper Patented Bracket Arm 
Assembly, Incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with ^Tumbling 
Tommy” mechanism. 



• Fitted with famous E.B. Handpieces. 

• Single-ended plain Bearing Grinder, 
with fast and loose pulleys. 

e Powered by the most advanced 
design 3 h.p. engine. 




LITTLE WONDER 

2-STAIID SHEARING PLANT 


%%n6 for compitfo dptoih and MpacWcations to: 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. 

P.O. BOX 39, MASCOT 


LIMITED 


78.FP.72I 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL VISITS AUSTRAUA. 

AN intereiting visitor to the Department last month was Mr. Norris E. Dodd of the United 
States of America^ who is Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations — an appointment which he has held since June, 1948. 

Accompanied by M. Marc Veillet-Lavallee, Special Assistant to the F.A.O. 
Director-General, and Mr. Joseph L. Orr, Assistant Secretary-General of the International 
Emergency Food Committee, Mr. Dodd visited Australia as part of a world survey of food 
production. 

During his brief stay in Sydney, Mr. Dodd and his officers attended a meeting of 
the State Committee of F.A.O., of which Dr. R. J. Noble, Under-Secretary and Director of 
the New South Wales Department of Agricnlturh is the Chairman. 


Since taking office, Mr. Dodd has given 
great attention to perfecting the headciitar- 
lers’ organisation to make the best possible 
use of F.A.O’s. resources, and to extending 
the Organisation’s service to member gov- 
ernments through held officers in tlie main 
regions of the world. His administration 
has been notable, too, for the great prcjgress 
made in planning concrete, long-term pro- 
grammes of work for F.A.C ). activities. 

Before his election to head F.A.O., Mr. 
Dodd had been his country’s Under-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, since April, 1946. 

- He had been associated with the adminis- 
tration of national farm jirogrammes since 
^ 933 - 

Mr. Dodd, who is an Oregon rancher, 
was head of the United States delega- 
tion to the Second Session of the F.A.O. 
Conference, held in Copenhagen, in 1946, 
and to the Third Session of the F.A.O. Con- 


ference in Geneva in 1947. Before his 
appointment as Under-Secretary of Agri- 
cuiture, Mr. Dodd was director of the Field 
Service lh*anch of the Department's Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration from 
August, 1945. and before that he served as 
chief of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency from Jtine, 1943. This agency 
had a major responsii)ility for food pro- 
duction during the war. 

M. Marc \ eillet-Lavallee, a citizen of 
France, was appointed Special Assistant 
to the F.A.O. Director-Cieneral in 
August, 1948. His particular responsibil- 
ities include relations with member gov- 
ernments of F.A.O., with F.A.O. National 
Committees, and with other international 
bodies. He is wSecretary to the F'.A.O. 
Council, and Secretary-General of the 
F.A.O. Conferences. 

{Continued on page ^41.) 


F.A.O. World Officials 
at tha Department of 
Agricultur e. 

Le/r Mr 

Norris E. Dodd, Direc- 
tor-General, M. M. Veil- 
let-Lavallee, Special As- 
sistant and Mr. Joseph 
L. Orr, Assistant Secre- 

tary-General. 

Pritnary Producer Photo. 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF EARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics, 


FARM TENANCY REGULATIONS 

IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

SATISFACTORY relationship between tenant or sharefanner and landlord is 
a factor which contrilnites substantially to the promotion of efficiency in primary 
industries. Exploitative methods of farming and the failure of the farmer to keep 
in step with new developments have often been attributed largely to unsatisfactory 
farm tenancy systems. When his occupancy of the farm is liable to be termimted 
at short notice and xvhen there is no provision far compensation for the imprenw- 
ments he makes, the tenant, it is argued, finds no encouragement to carry out a 
farming programme with such long-range objectives as soil and pasture conserz^a- 
tion and improz^ement or to provide such buildings and improvements as are neces- 
sary for efficient management , 

Significance of the Agricnltnral Holdings Act 

Although there zvas some justification for this viezv in Nezv South Wales 
until the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act in I94i» failure on the part 
of the tenant to carry out his farming activities at a reasonable Iczrl of efficiency 
cannot he excused on the grounds of unfair tenancy agreements since that dcUe. 
Only ignorance of the provisions of the Act or some quite different reason could 
be held responsible for such an attitude. 

As it is possible that many tenants and sharefarmers do not realise the 
protection and benefits zvhich the Agricultural Holdings Act has made possible,^ 
a brief outline is given here, A more detailed explanation of the Act is set ouf 
in a publication issued bv the Department of Agriculture entitled ''Farm Tenancx 
in New South Wales/' * 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE ACT. 
Rjgliti of the Tenant to Compensation. 

Tenant farmers and sharefarmers are en- 
titled to compensation: — 

(a) For certain specified classes of inh 
provements , — 

236 > 


With regard to some of these improve- 
ments, advance notice in writing of the 
tenant’s intention to carry out the improve- 
ment, must be given to the landlord. Con- 
cerning such major improvements as erec- 

♦This publication is available from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on request. 
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tion of buildings, silos, permanent fences, 
planting of orchards, construction of dams, 
etc., for water supply and irrigation, the 
landlord may not agree and the matter may 
then be referred to an Agricultural Com- 
mittee established under the Act. The land- 
lord cannot object to the tenant making 
such necessary improvements as domestic 
water supply, drainage, necessary roads or 
bridges, clearing of cultivation and pasture 
land and destruction of noxious weeds pro- 
vided notice is given. Permission from the 
landlord is not required for effecting such 
improvements as liming, manuring, laying 
do^vn of permanent pastures, erection of 
permanent subdivision fences, increasing 
the area of temporary pasture, building re- 
]3airs, feeding of certain feedstuffs to cattle, 
sheep, pigs or horses. 

Estimation of the amount of compen- 
sation payable to the tenant is based on 
the value to the incoming tenant of the 
improvements effected. Factors such as 
the cost of the improvement, its practical 
value on the farm, the amount of use the 
tenant has had, and the deterioration which 
has occurred are taken into consideration 
when assessing the amount of compensation 
to be paid to the outgoing tenant. If there 
is no replacing tenant the landlord must 
^>ay the compensation due. Any disputes 
which arise are settled by an Agricultural 
Committee. 

{h)For hay, silage, roots, manure and 
compost stored on the holding at the end 
of the tenancy . — 

A sharefarmer is entitled to a share of 
the value equivalent to his share of the 
produce of the land or the proceeds of the 
sale thereof, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the share-farming agreement. 

(r) For the increased value of the hold- 
ing which may result from the temnt adopt- 
ing a standard of farming higher than that 
required by his contract of tenancy . — 

This claim must be supported by a com- 
prehensive record of the condition of the 
lK)lding at the beginning of the tenant’s 
occupancy. It is required that the tenant 
give notice in writing to the landlord of 
his intention to claim this compensation. 
Improvement in the value of the property 
due to the continuous adoption of a special 
standard of farming would not react against 
the tenant in an application for revisal of 


rent by the tenant. (Revisal of rent may 
be obtained by application to the landlord 
and arbitration by an Agricultural Com- 
mittee). Improvements which the tenant 
may have been compelled to make under his 
contract of tenancy would, however, be 
taken into account when considering this 
matter. 

{d) For disturbance of tenure except on 
account of his failure to comply zvith certain 
obligations . — 

Tenants with contracts of tenancy for 
less than five years may be compensated for 
disturbance of tenure even if they remain 
on the farm for longer than the period of 
the contract. This provision was designed 
to help eliminate the insecurity and in- 
stability of short-period tenancies by induc- 
ing landlords to offer tenancies for a period 
of five years or longer if they do not want 
to be liable to pay compensation for dis- 
turbance. Only when the tenant has failed 
to fulfil certain obligations is the landlord 
entitled to give notice to quit without being 
liable to compensation for disturbance. 

Rights of the Landlord to Compensation. 

The landlord is given the right to com- 
pensation for any deterioration in the value 
of his holdings which results from the failure 
on the part of the tenant to cultivate the 
holding according to the rules of good hus- 
bandry or the terms of the contract of 
tenancy. 

The landlord must notify the tenant of 
his intention to claim such compensation 
before the tenancy is due to end. This right 
is in addition to the landlord’s right to claim 
compensation for deterioration of buildings 
and failure of the tenant to carry out re- 
pairs agreed upon under the terms of the 
contract. 

Seenriiy of Tenure. 

Tenancies of agricultural land are to be 
for a minimum period of two years, sub- 
ject to termination only on twelve months’ 
notice except for certain reasons when 
shorter notice may be given. 

The only circumstance under which a 
shorter tenure may be arranged is in the 
case of use of the property for agistment 
of stock, when a maximum term of only one 
year is permissible. 

The tenant must give, or be given, notice 
of termination before the beginning of his 
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last year of tenancy. However, if notice is 
given by the landlord, and provided the 
tenant has fulfilled his obligations, the 
tenant is entitled to compensation for dis- 
turbance, unless the agreed term is five 
years or more. 

Reviewal of Rent. 

Provision is made for reviewing and de- 
termining, at certain intervals, the amount 
of rent to be paid for a holding. 

The landlord must be notified and the 
question of the rent is referred to an Agri- 
cultural Committee. Should the landlord 
refuse to have the matter brought before 
the Committee and the tenant leave the pro- 
perty as a result of his refusal, the tenant 
is entitled to compensation for disturbance. 

As a result of provisions under the Act 
the tenant can demand an arbitration as to 
rent every two years at most. The land- 
lord also has the right to demand arbitration 
as to the rent to be paid for a holding. 

Removal of Improvements Made by the 
Tenant. 

Tenants and sharefarmers are given the 
right to remove fixtures and buildings affixed 
or erected by them, and for which compen- 
sation is not payable. They are not under 
any obligation to do so. 

This does not apply when the tenant has 
erected the item in question under a pre- 
vious agreement or in place of a similar 
item belonging to the landlord. The tenant 
must give the landlord one month*s notice 
of his intention to move any building and 
allow him the opportunity of purchasing it 
at a fair value to an incoming tenant. 

SettUng of Dispates. 

Provision is made for the constitution of 
Agricultural Committees to arbitrate on dis- 
putes arising under the Act between land- 
lords and tenants or sharefarmers. An 
Agricultural Committee comprises a chair- 
man (usually the District Agronomist) ap- 
pointed by the Minister for Agriculture, 
and one landlord and one tenant farmer 
selected by the parties to the dispute from 
a panel of representative farmers. 

When a landlord or tenant requires a dis- 
pute to be settled by an Agricultural Com- 
mittee he should advise the Department of 
Agriculture of the dispute and give the 
name and address of the other party to 
the dispute. A form of notice of the dis- 
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pute will then be supplied, with full instruc- 
tions, and a copy of the appropriate panel 
will also be forwarded to him and to the 
other party. Each party is responsible for 
appointing his representative to the Agri- 
cultural Committee and for arranging for 
the payment of his representative. A scale 
of maximum fees has been fixed. 

Limitation of Tenancy Agreements. 

Any contract or agreement by which a 
tenant's rights under this Act are taken 
away or limited, is void. 

Tenancy Agreements. 

It is considered essential to the promo- 
tion of a satisfactory relationship between 
tenant and landlord that a written agree- 
ment be drawn up setting out clearly the 
principles or method of farming to be 
adopted and the conditions of the tenancy. 
It is particularly desirable that the agree- 
ment be drawn up to suit the special cir- 
cumstances of each farm and that this be 
done by a qualified legal practitioner. 

Points to Inclnde in an Agreement. 

1. — Names of parties to the agreement. 

2. — Period of tenancy. 

3. — Amount of rent, when and how pay- 
able. 

4. — Cropping systems to be followed. It 
is desirable that a crop rotation suitable to 
the farm and the district be agreed upon 
with a view to conserving soil fertility. 

5. — Treatment of grasslands. This re- 
fers to the renovation, liming and fertilis- 
ing of permanent pastures. The tenant's 
rights in regard to ploughing up pasture 
land or established lucerne should be made 
clear in the agreement. 

6. — Provision should be made for certain 
duties which come within the requirements 
of good farm management, but which 
should be, nevertheless, specified in the 
agreement. These include provisions — 

(a) To ensure that the farm is cultivated 
in a thorough and workmanlike manner. 

(b) To prevent the subletting of the 
farm, or any portion of it, without the per- 
mission of the landlord. 

(c) For dealing with the maintenance of 
buildings, fences and other improvements. 

(d) To ensure that care is taken of all 
trees, fruit trees, shrubs and vines; and that 
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SHELL SERVES THE PRIMARY PRODUCER 



Many and varied are the problems of the man on the land — the 
primary producer. Shell scientists are always studying these 
problems— deciding, for you, the best type of lubricant for 
milking machine, separator, tractor, windmill and the dozen 
and one other pieces of equipment on a farm. Intensive 
research and exhaustive tests produce improved Shell oils, 
greases and fuels— help you to preserve your plant and increase 
its earning capacity. Your money can buy nothing better than 
Shell products. 


• Shell Motor Spirit 

• Sheil Agricultural Oils 

and Greases 

• Shell Marking Crayons 

• Cross Power Kerosine 

• Defiance Blowfly Oil 

• Shelltox 


• Shell Motor Oils 

and Greases 

• Shell Spraying Oils 

• Shellite 

• Pennant Kerosine 

• Shell Grafting Mastics 

• Colas. 


Call, write or telephone your local Shell Depot or Agent. 

You can be SURE of 




SHELL 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated In Great Britain) 
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STAINLESS STEEL SEPARATOR 


Htw South Woles Sole Distributors: 


Dangar. Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

MALIOCH HOUSE. 10-14 TOUNG STREET. SYDNEY 

lianehM at Maweoith, UMaera ood Waoao 
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growing trees are not cut down without the 
permission of the landlord. 

(e) To ensure control of all noxious 
weeds and noxious animals, and the obser- 
vation of all laws relating thereto. 

(/) To ensure that all drains and water- 
courses are maintained in good condition. 

(g) To prevent specified methods of till- 
age likely to result in soil erosion. 

7. — Payment of insurances on buildings, 
Pastures Protection Board rates and taxes, 
the supply of materials required for repairs 
and improvements, the rights of the land- 
lord to inspect premises and to make re- 
pairs and improvements. 

8. — The right of the tenant to compensa- 
tion for tillage, cultivation and standing 
crops not provided for under the Act. 

9. — Supply of labour and materials for 
construction of or repairs to improvements 
as agreed upon by landlord and tenant or 
provision for compensation for same. 

Sharefarming Agreements. 

Dairy Farm Sharefarming Agreement. 

Most clauses included in Farm Tenancy 
Agreement should be covered in this type 
oi agreement, dependent on tlie particular 
circumstances and the degree of control 
which the landlord wishes to maintain. 

Since the landlord usually supplies the 
livestock and as care of these is not pro- 
vided for in the Act, it is desirable that, 
in addition to the provisions set out in the 
spec’ men dairy share farming agreement, 
published in March issue, the agreement 
includes specific instruction as to — 

{a) The provision of home-grown fod- 
ders and the purchase and use of concen- 
trates so that the herd will be adequately 
fed. 

(b) The methods to be followed in rear- 
ing calves, maintaining growing heifers, and 
the feeding and care of “dry*' cows. 

(c) The proper control of bulls, and 
regulation of the breeding programme. 

(d) Efficient and regular milking of the 
herd. 

(e) The maintenance of dairy utensils, 
including milking machines, premises, and 
surroundings in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition. 


The agreement should clearly indicate 
what and how much labour, equipment, 
materials and miscellaneous payments each 
is to contribute to the farm enterprise. It 
is most important that it should be quite 
clear exactly how the farm income is to be 
divided between landlord and dairy-farmer. 
It is wise to include clauses to cover such 
items as the authority of the share- 
farmer to buy and sell stock, banking ar- 
rangements, keeping of records covering the 
farm operations, and the marketing of farm 
produce. 

Dairy Farm Manager — Share farmer Agree- 
ments. 

Remarks concerning the drawing-up of 
tenancy and dairy sharefarming agreements 
are ai)plicable in general to this type of 
agreement. Fhe usual practice is for the 
manager-sharefarmer to be paid a wage 
corresponding to the amount he might earn 
as a farm hand, and, in addition, a share 
of the farm income. la this type of agree- 
ment, it is most important that the amount 
to be paid monthly to the manager should 
be stated, and the proportions in which it 
is decided to divide the net farm income at 
the end of the year, or any other period, 
agreed upon. Arrangements governing the 
handling of cash receipts and payments 
should be clearly defined. A clause defin- 
ing the authority of the manager to sell or 
purchase livestock, hay, grain and farm pro- 
duce generally is most necessary. 

Crop Share farming Agreements. 

(a) Wheat Farming . — This type of 
agreement is usually relatively simple as it 
covers one crop only. The share farmer 
agrees — 

(i) To commence preparing the land be- 
fore a stipulated date, to plough to a speci- 
fied depth, to harrow the land thoroughly 
and to use seed and fertilisers at specified 
rates. 

(ii) To cut a firebreak half a chain in 
width around the crop, the hay obtained 
thus to be shared between sharefarmer and 
landlord who receive two-thirds and one- 
third respectively, 

(iii) To do any harvesting, carting, stack- 
ing and thatching if any of the crop is cut 
for hay. The hay is usually divided 
equally, but the landlord pays the farmer 
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an agreed amount per ton for cutting, stack- 
ing, carting and thatching the landlord's 
share of the crop. 

(iv) To harvest the grain crop and to 
deliver the landlord’s share to some place 
agreed upon. The proportion of the crop 
which each is to receive is stated in the 
agreement. As a bonus the sharefarnier 
is often given tlie surplus over an amount 
fixed by the agreement, not greater than a 
figure agreed upon, after which the division 
is again equal. The sharefarnier carts the 
landlord's crop to the rail or silos at a figure 
agreed upon. 

(v) To. supply half the fertiliser, bags 
and twine for his share of the crop and 
all machinery, implements, horses, materials 
and labour. The landlord agrees to supply 
all seed, fungicide, half the fertiliser and 
the bags and twine for his share of the 
crop. 

Other clauses may include the landlord’s 
right to complete the contract at the share- 
farmer’s expense should the latter fail to 
carry out any work to the satisfaction of 
the landlord, and the sharefarmer agrees to 
leave the land, and to remove all machinery, 
etc., at the end of the agreement. 


(b) Other Crops. — ^The design of those 
agreements should be basically the same as 
the sharefarming agreements already de- 
scribed, with adaptation to suit the special 
conditions of the crops concerned. Where 
crops such as vegetables and maize are con- 
cerned, it is essential that a system of 
rotational cropping be decided upon and 
included in the agreement. 

In the case of banana plantations and 
orchards generally, special clauses should 
be inserted in agreements covering the grow- 
ing of green manure crops and the use of 
fertilisers, the measures to be adopted for 
the control of insect pests and fungous 
diseases and the observance of the law on 
these matters, the control of soil erosion, 
and the replacement of dead or worn-out 
trees, vines and stools. The obligations of 
either party in regard to the supply of seeds, 
fertilisers and chemicals should be clearly 
stated. 

These recommendations should be used 
as a guide to what should be included in 
such agreements. It is essential, however, 
that the actual agreement be drawn up in 
correct legal form to suit the particular 
circumstances of each farm. 


FARMERS MECHANISE WORK AT RECORD RATE. 

THE United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics recently conducted a sur- 
7fcy of machinery usage on United States farms. A summary of the results of 
this survey ivas published in the October, I94^> issue of **Tlie Agricultural Situa- 
tion. In view of the rapid expansion of mechanised methods of fanning in 
Australia in recent years the results of this survey ivill no doubt be of interest to 
New South Wales farmers. 

United States fanners sivitched from animal power to machine power 
and from hand methods to machine methods more rapidly in the past ten 
yecirs than in any other decade in history. In 1948, they iverc using more than 
twice as many tractors as in 1939* The numbers of many tract or-draum machines 
on their farms were up even more. 

Increased mechanisation during the past decade has been accompanied by 
a 40 per cent, drop in the number of horses and mules on farms. Furthermore, the 
amount of work done per animal also has declined. As a result, more than 60 per 
cent, of the farm work requiring tractor or animal pozver last year was being done 
with tractor machines. 


Hand Work Declines. 

Most of these increases, of course, were 
at the expense of animal-powered machines. 
Handwork also is on the decline. Although 
still important in cotton and potato produc- 
tion, and in the corn harvest, hand methods 
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are used very little in other crop jobs 
covered in the study. 

In both 1939 and 1946, a higher propor- 
tion of the heavy draft jobs like i^lough- 
in, listing, bedding, and discing was done 
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with tractor machines than the lighter draft 
jobs like planting, cultivating, and harrow- 
ing. For the entire country, it is estimated 
that 82 per cent, of the breaking of land in 
1946 was done with tractor machines and 
equipment compared with 55 per cent, in 
1939 - 

Big Gain in Light Work. 

Although farmers had about twice as 
many tractors in 1946 as in 1939, only 50 
per cent, more land was broken with tractor 
equipment. However, use of tractor power 
for relatively light-duty jobs like planting 
corn, cotton and potatoes, and cultivating 
corn and cotton more than doubled. 

Newer Tractors are Better for Light Work. 

This reflects the increased use of rubber 
tyres on tractors and the fact that the newer 
tractors are more suitable for light-duty 
work. Most of the wheel tractors sold to 
farmers since 1939, have been equipped with 
rubber tyres. Many tractors which had 
steel treads in 1939 have since been equipped 
with rubber tyres. 

Despite the tremendous increase in the 
use of tractor power for light-duty jobs, 
over half the corn and cotton was culti- 
vated with animal-drawn machines. 

Small grains were the most highly 
mechanised major crop in both 1939 and 
1946. Farmers harvested about 90 per cent, 
of the 1946 acreage of small grains with 
tractor machines. About two-thirds of the 
total acreage was harvested with combines. 

Corn producers have adopted tractor 
power rapidly in the last ten years. Farmers 
used tractor machines to plant only 13 per 


cent, of the acreage in 1939; in 1946, the 
percentage had risen to 43. 

Sources of Power Used in Ten Farm 
Jobs. 


Per cent, of work done with — 


Operation. 

Tractor 

machines. 

Animal- 

drawn 

machines. 

By hand 
methods. 


*939- 

1946 . 

1939- 

1946 . 

19.39- 

1946 . 

Breaking land (plonghiitg, 
listing, etc.) 

55 

82 

m 

m 

45 

x 8 



Discing 

57 

85 

43 

15 



Harrowing (spike and 
springtooth) 

43 

77 

_57 

23 



Drilling small grains 

49 

79 

■51 

21 



Planting t orn 

13 

41 


56 

6 

3 

1 lanting cotton ... 

21 

43 

■:7Q I 

57 

48 

38 

Planting potatoes 

14 

43 

ik3R 

X9 

Cultivating corn ... 

30 

64 

470 

36 



Cultivating cotton 

21 

45 

79 

55 



Harvesting small grains ... 

69 

90 

30 

10 

X 

0-4 


More Corn Pickers. 

Of the corn-acreage farmers harvested 
for grain in 1946, mechanical corn pickers 
were used for 41 per cent, compared with 
only 12 per cent, in 1938 and 27 per cent, 
in 1943. The corn picker is used most 
extensively in the Corn Belt and Lake 
States where the yield per acre is much 
above average. For this reason, a higher 
proportion of the crop than of the acreage 
was harvested with corn pickers. 

Although work animals still provide the 
bulk of the power for cotton in many areas, 
the large part of the seed-bed preparation, 
planting, and cultivating in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and the irrigated areas is done with 
tractor machines. 


Food and Agriculture Organisation — continued from page 235. 


Mr. Joseph L. Orr, a citizen of the United 
States of America, is Assistant Secretary- 
General of the International Emergency 
Food Committee — the Committee of the 
F.A.O. Council which recommends the inter- 
national allocation of scarce foods and 
nitrogen fertilisers. He is also Assistant 


Director of F.A.O’s. Distribution Division, 
wnicn has as one of its duties the prepara- 
tion ot commodity studies an:l reports. 

He came to F.A.O. from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, with 
which he served for twenty-five years. 


- - KEEP SAVING FOR BETTER TIMES - - 
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CHINESE CABBAGE. 

An Excellent Culinary Vegetable. 

A. C. Orman, H.D.A., Special Agronomist. 

FROM the ftandpoiiit of quick growth and palatability Chtneee cabbage u an excellent 
vegetable. It may be used both at a salad and pot herb. It is also a valuable between 
crop'* to ensure a continuity of green feed for poultry during difficult periods. By virtue 
of its early maturity it can be sown at periods unsuitable for other recognised green feed 
crops. Chinese cabbage b very adaptable, there being a few dutricts in which it will not 
thrive, given proper attention. 


Climate and Soil. 

Being naturally a cool climate plant, 
Chinese cabbage does best in the autumn 
and early winter, although good results are 
possible in the spring as well. The best 
soil is a rich loam well supplied with organic 
matter. However, the crop will succeed on 
most soils of average fertility, provided cor- 
rect attention is given to nutrition. Chinese 
cabbage must be grown quickly, hence re- 
quires the best possible treatment. Irriga- 
tion is essential in most districts, especially 
those having a low and irregular rainfall. 

Preparatioii of So9 and Sowing. 

The area should receive a thorough pre- 
paration. Work the soil deeply at first and 
subsequently cultivate it as often as neces- 
sary to produce a fine, moist seed-bed. Soils 
which are acid should receive a dressing 
of agricultural lime or dolomite, at the rat^ 
of about 30 cwt. per acre. The material 
should be thoroughly and uniformly incor- 
porated with the soil to a depth of 8 inches. 
During the preparation, advantage should 
be taken to apply cow manure, especially to 
sandy soils, for which a dressing of 20 to 
30 tons per acre is not excessive. 

Provided the soil is well prepared and 
free of weeds, the seed can be sown direct 
in the field, and the plants thinned when 
established. If this method is adopted, the 
seed should be sown 34 inch deep in drills 
spaced 24 inches apart, using seed at the 
rate of approximately i lb. per acre. When 
the plants are well established they should 
be thinned to 12 to 18 inches apart in the 
rows. 

Should it be necessary to propagate the 
seedlings in beds for transplanting later, the 
s^d-b^ should be thoroughly prepared by 
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working the soil deeply and raking it over 
to obtain a fine, moist, firm condition. 
Superphosphate at the rate of i 34-2 oz. per 
square yard should be thoroughly mixed 
with the soil before seeding. Sow the seed 
34 inch deep in rows 6 inches apart and 
mulch with finely-divided animal manure. 
The aim should be to produce sturdy plants, 
and to do this thinning in the beds may be 
necessary. About 4 oz. of seed will provide 
sufficient plants for an acre. 

The addition of artificial fertiliser is 
necessary in all districts where responses are 
obtained. A complete fertiliser, or one con- 
sisting of three parts of superphosphate and 
one part sulphate of ammonia, should be 
incorporated with the soil along the drills 
at the rate of 8 cwt. per acre. During growth 
a side-dressing with either well-decomposed 
poultry manure, at 10 to 15 cwt. per acre, 
or sulphate of ammonia at 2 to 3 cwt. per 
acre should be given to stimulate growth. 
With both, the side-dressings should be 
lightly worked into the soil when the heads 
commence to develop. 

It is advisable to make successive sowings 
of Chinese cabbage at fortnightly or three- 
weekly intervals during the spring, summer 
and autumn to provide a continuous supply 
of the vegetable. It should be possible to 
sow from August until March on the table- 
lands, and from July to April in most other 
parts. In warm coastal districts, however, 
sowing could proceed even later. Sumnier 
and early autumn are the best times to sow- 

Chinese cabbage should be kept growing 
continuously ; efficient weed control and fre- 
quent irrigations are necessary. 

{Contmuad m page 245.) 
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. but you can 
PROTECT your crops with 




RUDUST 

AGRICULTURAL DUSTS 

• DUPLEX DUST 

Outstanding for cabbages, cauliflowers, etc. 

• TOMATO DUSTS 

Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4. A wide range to suit 
iocal conditions. 

• D.D.T. AGRICULTURAL DUST 

For General Use. 

• 5% D.D.T. CROP DUST 

For linseed, lucerne and barley. 


I 


28 lb. and 40 lb. Bags— All Stores 

SY. 18b 


CHEMICAL DIVISION OF TAUBMANS LIMITED) 


SYDNEY - NEWCASTLE - MELBOURNE • BRISBANE - ADELAIDE . PERTH 
B 
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DESTROY RABBITS 

with the 

“BEST” BURNER 

Mr. S. D. Klante of Eyre Peninsula, South Australia, 
who developed this method writes: 

** Regarding the fumigation of Rabbits with a 'Best' 
Burner, the method used is to place a teaspoonful or 
so of sulphur in the mouth of the burrow and focus the 
Burner in to the same hole and, as the smoke emerges 
from the other holes, shovel them in giving a fair 
coating of dirt, to discourage any outside rabbits from 
reopening the warren. 

“We have found this method 100 per cent, effective 
and the ‘ Best * Burner is an ideal one man unit, as it 
enables one to fill in several holes before it requires 
further pumping.*’ 


Best” Burner £l2>l5-0 each Sulphur 30/> cwt. 

F.O.R. SYDNEY (IN 180-lb BAGS) 


F. W. WILLIAMS & Co. Pty. Ltd., 16 Loftus St., Sydney 


ELEC1 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


British made for Australian Industry— -the pioneers in 
the universal application of Totally Enclosed Motors 
now make available to Australian Industry, motors of 
the highest standard, ranging from 1/6 to 25 horse- 
power. 

The construction of Newman Motors ensures complete 
protection to all Internal parts. They are precision 
built to the highest specifications, fan cooled, smooth 
and simple. 

**The Modern Motor for Modern Industry.*’ 



Telephone: 
BX 1641 
(3 lines) 


N.S.W. Distributors: 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 York Street, (Wynjrard Square), Sydney 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE 
At Woodstock. 

PROBLEMS OF WHEAT AND SHEEP AREAS DISCUSSED. 

A VERY snccessful conference of the Lachlan Division of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held at Woodstock, near Cowra, on 30th and 31st March. A programme of instructive 
addresses and demonstrations on subjects of interest to men and women in the wheat 
and sheep areas of the State was presented throughout the two days. In addition to 
technical farming and farm home subjects the programme included many items of 
general educational interest to rural people. 

The conference was very well organised and managed, demonstrating the value 
of the Agricultural Bureau for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. For this 
the Divisional Executive, Messrs, R. H. Oliver of Darby’s Falls (President), and Wiley 
Johnstone of Waugoola (Hon. Secretary) were largely responsible. 


The Official Opening. 

Mr. J. Howsc, M.H.R., who recently 
returned from a visit to Britain, officially 
opened the Conference. He said that the 
current situation — in which the world had 
a rising population and a decreasing food 
production — was a definite threat to peace. 
Australia, Canada and the United States of 
America were the only countries producing 
food in excess of their own requirements. 

The Agricultural Bureau, by activities 
designed to find ways and means of increas- 
ing production, was answering the challenge 
of tins situation. Only by the adoption of 
up-to-date methods could production be in- 
creased, and primary producers could best 
learn these methods by making contact with 
technical experts. Tt was one of the pur- 
poses of Agricultural Bureau Conferences 
to bring experts and producers together, so 
that production problems could be discussed. 

Speaking particularly of the need to sup- 
ply more foodstuffs to Britain, Mr. Howse 
said that the appalling situation existed that 
Britain, victorious in war, was being fed 
worse than any other nation. The diet of 
the people of Britain at present he said 
was monotonous to the extent that it was 
nauseating; particularly did they lack fats. 
He reminded delegates that we not only had 
a sentimental interest in the people of 
Britain, but also had a direct commercial in- 
terest, since Britain was our best customer, 
purchasing 8o per cent, of our export pro- 
duction. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Howse was 
proposed, by Mr. J. R. Somers, State. .Gen- 
eral President of the Agricultural Bureau. 


PotnU from Addresses. 

Mr. C. V. James, a well-known economist 
and an honorary member of the Agricultural 
Bureau, addressed Conference on “The 
Agricultural Revolution.'' 

Industrial and agricultural revolutions 
had been in progress for more than two hun- 
dred years, he said, since two important in- 
ventions — the sewing machine and the fly- 
ing shuttle — in the early part of the i8th 
century had commenced a period of great 
industrial development. 

Great changes had followed these inven- 
tions — the family production unit was re- 
placed by a factory system of production, 
with a consequent development of towns. 

Mr. James discussed the influence of these 
developments on the activities of tillers of 
the soil under four headings. 

(1) Personal . — The family position in 
human affairs was completely changed. 

(2) Political . — Manhood suffrages which 
followed increased town population replaced 
government by landholders, and thus city 
people came to be in control. 

(3) Economic . — Agriculture became less 
and less important economically, and this 
trend was still in evidence. In Australia 
before the 1914-18 war, about 60 per cent, 
of the national income was earned by pri- 
mary producers, but in 1939 the figure was 
50 per cent, and it was now less than half. 

(4) Technical . — The state of affairs in 
which producers, prior to 1733, both made 
their tools as well as used them, had 
changed greatly, so that to-day, men who 
made farming tools no longer used them. 
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Sheep Diseases Common to the Dbtrict. 

Mr. John Henry, B.V.Sc., District Veter- 
inary Officer stationed at Orange, discussed 
the common sheep diseases of the district. 

Disease, he said, was tied up with nutri- 
tion, and as a preliminary to his talk he des- 
cribed the various types of food — proteins, 
carbo-hydrates, minerals and vitamins, and 
also indicated the importance of digestive 
values and the place of roughage. 

Pregnancy toxaemia, he said was caused 
by a drop in the plane of nutrition and was 
overcome by supplying extra feed. Mineral 
imbalance or “lambing sickness,” due to lack 
of calcium in the blood could be prevented 
by good management and the use of licks, 
and was easily treated by injection. 


ing Fertility in the Wheat Soils,” said that 
it might be asked, “Are our soils declining?” 
The recent high yields might perhaps be 
quoted as evidence that wheat soils have 
not lost their fertility. In reply to such a 
statement, he said that these yields were the 
result of exploitive methods of farming, 
good seasons, new varieties, and the use of 
fertilisers. The presence of weeds and 
the loss of soil structure were evidence of 
deterioration and the decreased protein con- 
tent of the grain indicated a reduction in the 
nitrogen content of the soil. 

The main problems of the wheatgrower 
appeared to be control of erosion and weeds 
the maintenance of soil fertility and increase 
of the productive capacity of his land. For- 



Some of the Women 
Delegates to the Lachlan 
Division Agricultural 
Bureau Conference at 
Woodstock. 

Special sessions were 
held in C.W.A. 
Rooms. 


Pulpy kidney, although caused by an 
organism, was brought about by nutritional 
conditions. To reduce its incidence, rough- 
age should be supplied with lush green feed. 

Climatic conditions determined the occur- 
ence of worms in sheep and nutritional con- 
ditions determined their effect on the sheep. 
Drenching should be timed in accordance 
with the weather and rotational grazing 
should be practised. Worm larvae only 
lived on pastures from three to four weeks, 
and drenched sheep should be put into 
r spelled paddocks. 

Decliniiig Fertility of Wheat Soils. 

Mr. G. Nicholson, Cereal Specialist of 
the Department, whose subject was “Declin- 
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tunately, said Mr. Nicholson, we were pas- 
sing from a stage of soil exploitation into 
one of a balanced agriculture of crops and 
stock. This trend towards a widening of 
activities — more pastures, more stock, more 
and better soil cover — was all important, 
since soil allowed to become out of condition 
was harder to rehabilitate than soil well 
cared for. 

Special Women’s Sessions. 

On each day of the conference, special 
sessions were held for women. These 
were very well attended, as many as seventy 
women being present at times. 

In addition the women attended those 
general sessions of interest to them. 
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on ibis Imctor (question? 


No matter how you consider it, 
you want in a tractor to - day 
features that mean Better Work, 
Faster Work ! 


jf Ample power at the drawbar. 

if- High compression, high turbulence cylinder 
head. 

if- Improved carburettor and vaporising system. 

if- Large vsingle-plato clutch, .spiral bevel and 
double pinion final drive. 

if- Marine-type polar inductor niagnei o, weathei 
and duatproof. 

if- Two air cleaners. 

if- Independent rear-wheel turning brakes. 


^ - double pinion final drive. 

-fLi 0 if- Marine-type polar inductor niagnei o, weathei 

JC/1 duatproof. 

amwer if- Two air cleaners. 

if- Independent rear-wheel turning brakes. 

Fokoson 

MAJOR 

- - - Self' N.S.W. Distributors: - 

MOTOR TRACTORS FTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle Street, Ultimo, Sydney XelegramM: '-‘Sellmotors/’ Sydney 

MA 9273 
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BETTER 

TOMATO SEED 

RUMSEY’S reputation for outstanding strains of tomatoes Is well known 
everywhere. Use RUMSEY’S for early cropping, high quality, trueness 
to type and uniform quality. 


ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89 

BREAK O’ DAY No. 33 

AUSTRALIAN EARL I ANA No. 410 
GROSSE LISSE No. 45 

RED CLOUD (new early) 

SIOUX (new early) 

VALIANT (to arrive) 


ioz. 

oz. 

lib. 

lb. 

2/- 

6/- 

18/. 

58/- 

2/6 

7/6 

25/- 

80/- 


All prices postage paid. 


Seeds may be sent C.O.D. 
If datired. 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. 

P.O. Box 74 UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mail 
Service 





. . . MAKES 
PROTEIN 


Protein is the nutrient which, when eaten by farm animals, is converted into lean meat, 
hair, hide, hoofs, eggs, and milk. Ail rations must contain a goodly amount of it. You 
can buy it in a feed bag or you can grow it. Smart farmers grow ail they can. The first 
step is to iime the soil. Practically all high-protein plants, such as the legumes and better 
grasses, require a properly limed soil. Use agricultural limestone regularly on your farm 
and you will grow not only more feed but it will have a higher content of protein 

and minerals. 

Enquire from Co-op. Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

Southern Limestone Products Company 

Phone: Berrima 47 BERRIMA P.O. Box 9. Moss Vale 
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The sessions were held in the Country 
Women's Association rooms, kindly made 
available by that organisation. 

Mrs. J. F. Rowlands proved an enthusi- 
astic and efficient Hon. Secretary. 

The progrmame included talks and demon- 
strations by: Miss Win. Wilson, Dietitian 
of the Department of Health (on “Ways 
of Using Milk and Cream” ) ; by Miss 
Nancy Foskett (Extension Officer, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), on “Planning 
Women’s Programmes” ; by Miss Noeline 
Taylor, PVuit Preserving Instructress, 
Department of Agriculture (on “Summer 
P'ruit Drinks”) ; and by Mrs. IT. C. Fitz- 
hardinge of Mandurama (on “Points in 
Flower Judging”). 

Other Addresses. 

Other interesting addresses on the pro- 
gramme were those given by Mr. E. S. 
Chambers on ''Selling the Clip,” in which 


he gave much useful information about the 
world wool situation, and by Dr. John 
Hughes, Deputy Director of the Tubercu- 
losis Division of the Department of Public 
Health, in which he described the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign now being con- 
ducted. Dr. Hughes dealt particularly with 
the work now being initiated with B.C.Ch 
Vaccine. 

Dr. A. W. J. Stocks, of Young addressed 
the Conference on recent trends in decen- 
tralisation of education ; Mr. A. Meares 
of For])es, one of the Rural Bank Progres- 
sive P^irmer team which recently visited 
America and Britain, described his experi- 
ences; Mr. A. J. Murray of Cowra Ambul- 
ance, described the procedure to be adopted 
in farm homes in case of accidents; and 
Mrs. W. Johnstone of Woodstock gave an 
account of conditions in rural America, 
as seen during a recent tri]). 


State Wheat Cammittee Elected. 


In extending his congratulations to Me.ssrs. 
O’Neill, Roberton, Doolin and Hoy, who secured 
election as the representatives of whealgrowers 
on the State Wheat Committee, the Minister for 
Agriculture C Hon. K. H. Graham, M.L..‘\.) said 
he would like to thank all growers who had 
accepted nomination to contest the jndl. Mr. 
Graham .said they had shown a keen sense of 
public duty in offering their .services in the in- 
terests of the w'heat industry. 

“The Government nominees will be apptunted 
very shortly after which 1 will convene the in- 
augural meeting of the State W heat Committee,” 


continued Mr. Graham. “One of the fir.st tasks 
of the new Committee will be to nominate two 
wheatgrovver members as the New South Wales 
representatives on the Australian Wheat Board.’’ 

Mr. Graham said he hoped the close liaison 
which would dcveU>p between the State Wheat 
Committee, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Australian Wlieat Board in the future would 
he most benefieial to wheatgrowers. “Tn the past, 
there has been no liai.snn lietween this State and 
the Australian Wheat Board. This has been a 
serious handicap to all sections of the wheat 
industry," concluded the Mini.ster. 


Chinese Q?}mdi%t—contintied from page 242. 

Varieties. Pest Control. 


C'hinese cabbage .should l)e hnrvcstcd 
when the heads are firm and hard in the 
same way as cabbage. 

There are Iw^o types of Cliinese cab])age 
— a hard-heading type and a loose-heading 
type. The heading varieties such as Wong 
Bok, a short chunky type, and Pc-tsai, a 
taller variety which is larger at the top than 
the bottom, are recommended. T^ak-Choi, 
a non-heading variety with dark-green 
smooth leaves, does not appear to be i)opular. 

“Wheatgrowers who arc experiencing delays in 
the delivery of superphosphate can obtain from 
the Commissioner for Road Transport special 
permits to use road transport for their require- 


As with all crucifers, ])est control is im- 
portant. The most serious pests are cabbage 
moth, cabbage butterfly and aphids. The 
two former can be dealt with by using a 
2 ])er cent. DDT dust u]) to about a month 
before harve.sting. For a])hids a 2V2 per 
cent, nicotine du.st is recommended. If all 
three pests are troublesome a dust c( insisting 
of equal parts 2 (' 1 > per cent, nicotine dust 
and 2 per cent. DDT may be used up to 
a montli before harvesting. 

ments.” This decidon was recently announced by 
the Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E, II. Grahami, 
M.L.A. 
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FRUITGROWING 

TWENTY YEARS OF INVESTIGATION INTO 
ALMOND CULTURE. 

C. H. Mort, H.D.A., Fruit Officer, Wagga Agricultural College and 

Experiment Station. 

ORGANISATION, team work and perseverance are essentials to successful scientific 
investigation and research, particularly in the case of investigations concerning fruit- 
growing problems, because of the long-term nature of the crop. 

In this article, the story of the main aspects of the almond investigation work 
conducted over the past twenty years by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture 
is related as an interesting example of how problems are approached and followed 
through by officers of the Department. 

Although almond trees were grown in ]t was then realised that opportunities 
various parts of the State many years ago, existed for the commercial production of 
the production of almonds on a commercial the crop, provided more systematic manage- 
scale received very little attention in New ment techniques could be developed and 

South Wales until comparatively recently. |)roblems concerning pollination and pest 

In the late 1920’s, for instance, most of the control could be solved ; so investigations 
almonds produced came from trees planted into the growing of the crop were com- 
around fences and on headlands in orchards menced. 
producing mainly other types of fruit. . . 

Mostly, these trees received little attention, Variety Testmg. 

and crops were usually poor and negligible Consideration was first given to the cob 
in relation to domestic market require- lection and testing of varieties. Both scion 

ments. In most cases the nuts were of wood for the pro])agation of trees and 

poor quality ,* faults such as weather-stained trees ready for ])lanting were obtained of 
shells, pinched and malformed kernels and promising varieties from sources ^ both 
.samples showing gumming due to fungous within Australia and from overseas. These 
diseases were common. were planted in a variety trial block at 


Almond Variety Trial 
Planted at Wagga 
Experiment Farm, 
1930 . 
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Wagga Experiment Farm in 1930. yVddi- 
tional varieties were later included in this 
collection and the block has been the pri- 
ma^ variety testing ground and the foun- 
dation of almond investigation work. 

From these trials an indication was ob- 
tained of the productiveness and quality of 
the various varieties and their general merits 
and faults were closely observed. From 
the collection, the more promising types 
were later selected for inclusion in a full 
scale randomised and replicated variety and 
stock trial established at Wagga Farm in 
1939 - 

These two blocks of trees at Wagga, 
besides providing a wealth of information 
concerning varietal characteristics and per- 
formances, have made it possible to study 
the cultural requirements of the trees, to 
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eties under different conditions of soil and 
climate 

PoIIinatioii Studies and Crossbred Triak. 

The most interesting aspects of the in- 
vestigations during the period, however, 
have been the pollination studies and the 
evolution of new crossbred varieties. 

It had been known that many almond 
varieties were self-sterile and that cross 
pollination was necessary, but nothing was 
known of the suitability of varieties for 
crossing with one another and only very 
meagre information was available concern- 
ing blossoming dates and periods. 

About the time the variety collection was 
being made at Wagga, officers* of the Fruit 
and Plant Breeding Branches of the Dep- 
artment working in association at Leeton, 



Testing Crossbred Al> 
monds which Resulted 
from Pollination Work. 

Planted 1044, photo- 
graphed 1948. 


work out pest control programmes and gen- 
erally to develop better management tech- 
niques. Experience in harvesting and 
handling the nuts has also been gained and 
consequently the Department now has a 
sound basis for instructional advice concern- 
ing the crop. These trees were also used 
for the comprehensive studies in almond 
pollination which are described in the next 
section of this article. 

After the establishment of these trials 
at Wagga, attention was given to the plant- 
ing of trials on growers’ properties. Trees 
of the best varieties were propagated at 
the Department’s nurseries at Leeton, Bath- 
urst and Wagga, and with these trees, field 
trials were established in various portions 
of the State. During the next few years, 
the.se trials should give useful information 
concerning the behaviour of the main vari- 


denioiistrated that all known existing var- 
ieties were self-sterile, and commenced in- 
vestigations to determine the degree of 
compatibility of pollen from various var- 
ieties for cross pollination purposes. These 
])ollination studies were later continued at 
Wagga and intensified. 

However, as some varieties were known 
b}' dift’erent names in various localities 
and in other cases a single name was applied 
to more than one type of almond, adjust- 
ment and standardisation of the variety 
nomenclature was found to be necessary 
before pollination studies could be continued 
systematically. 5^0, specimens of all almond 
varieties growing in Australia were collected ; 
these were carefully sorted into different 
types and a detailed description of each 

* Mr. W. PoiErgendorff, now Division of Plant Industry 

and Mr, J, D. Bryden, noW Principal Fruit Officer (Stone Fnitts), 
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variety was formulated. These variety des- 
criptions were carefully compared with des- 
criptions from other sources and the most 
universally accepted name for each variety 
was adopted. 

Samples of varieties of American origin 
were also forwarded to an authority in Cali- 
fornia for identification and the names 
adopted here for these varieties were verified 
as being the same as those by which the 
same varieties are most commonly known in 
America. 

The names adopted for varieties of Aus- 
tralian origin were also verified as being 
the same as those used in South Australia 
— the most important almond-producing 
State of the Commonwealth. 

The blossoming dates and periods of the 
various varieties and the extent to which 
tliese overlapped had then to be determined. 
So, during the spring for a number of years, 
the percentage of blossom open on each 
variety under trial was estimated every two 
days and these estimates were recorded and 
graphed. From a comparison of the 
graphs of any two varieties it can be seen 
whether the blossoming dates synchronise 
sufficiently for cross pollination purposes. 

The type of graph obtained is shown in 
the figure on page 249, which indicates 
the blossoming periods of the main var- 
ieties. 

However, varieties that blossom during 
the same period are not necessarily suitable 
for cross pollinating one another, and this 
was demonstrated to be true with almonds 
during the early stages of the pollination 
studies. 

A comprehensive cross pollination pro- 
gramme was therefore initiated to test the 
pollen compatibility of all the best varieties. 
This necessitated the controlled crossing and 
back-crossing by hand of all varieties used. 
During these studies, which continued over 
a period of eight years, over eighty thous- 
and blossoms were carefully covered with 
bags while in the balloon stage; and later 
hand pollinated by the use of a camel hair 
brush, with pollen from other varieties. 
After being pollinated they were re-covered 
untd the stigmas were no longer receptive; 
and later the number of almonds set from 
each cross was recorded and results com- 
pared with results from open pollination. 
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These studies established the degree of 
pollen compatibility of the varieties used 
and indicated suitable variety combinations 
for planting. 

Testing Crossbred Seedlings. 

During the pollination studies, almonds 
were obtained which were the result of 
controlled crosses between two known var- 
ieties, and it was felt that by growing these, 
better varieties than existing types might 
be produced. In ])articular, a good almond 
suitable for j:)ollinating Hatch’s Nonpareil 
was required because, from many points of 




Pollination Studies. 

Blossom clubttirs covered to prevent natural pollination. 


view, Hatch’s Nonpareil is the best variety 
grown in Australia, while varieties suitable 
for pollinating Hatch’s are not entirely 
satisfactory commercially. 

The nuts obtained as a result of this 
cross-pollination work were, therefore, col- 
lected and planted at Leeton Experiment 
Farm where approximately two thousand 
seedlings were raised and tested. The 
blossoming period of each of these seedlings 
was noted and those bearing the best type 
of nuts were selected for further trial. 
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The selection extended over a period of The trees have made good growth and 
three years during which time the nuts on carried small crops of nuts during the 

the trees were carefully examined and any past three seasons. Last spring, pollination 

promising types noted. Those wliicii studies were commenced to determine the 

showed promise were then compared with value of these crossbreds as pollinators for 

existing varieties and what appeared to be one anotlicr and for the standard varieties. 



Almond Biossoming Range, Wagga Experiment Farm. 

Showing first blossom, beginning of full bloom, end of full bloom, and last blossom. Average for six years, 1936-41. 


the best fifteen of these were finally selected While it is yet too early to determine the 
for inclusion in a crossbred variety trial value of these selections they are very pro- 

at Wagga. niising and there appears to be definite pos- 

sibilities of obtaining some better commercial 
Crossbred Variety Trial. varieties and also of finding a good pollina- 

Trees of the fifteen selected crossbreds tor for Hatch’s Nonpareil, 
and trees of a number of standard varieties Informatioii Published, 

were then propagated on a uniform type Information obtained from the various in- 
of stock and a crossbred vanety trial was vestigations has, at all times been given 

planted at the Wagga Farm in 1944. prompt publicity. In 1938, articles dealing 

In this trial, plots containing eight trees with “Handling the Almond Crop,”^ “Plant- 

of each of the selected crossbreds are inter- ipg Almonds”" and ''Pruning the Mature 

planted with standard varieties for com- Almond Tree”" were published in the Agri- 

parison, and from these, definite informa- cultural Gazette and in 1939 a comprehensive 

tion concerning their commercial value will article on "Almond Culture’** appeared in jhe 

be obtained. same paper. These articles contained recom- 
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mendations based on information gained 
from the various studies and investigations 



Br»ndls Jordan Almond at Wagga Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station. 

Planted 1939, photographed 1948. 


which had been conducted. I'he article on 
“Almond Culture” was later reprinted as a 
pamphlet, of which an up-to-date edition is 
available free on application to the Depart- 
ment. 

A further article on ‘'Almond Pruning” 
was published in the Ga::ette in 1945® and 
various articles dealing with pests and 
diseases of the almond contributed by the 
Entomological and Biological branches of 
the Department have been published from 
time to time. 

A progress report is now being prepared 
for publication on the replicated variety 
and stock trial being conducted at Wagga 
Wagga, and results from the crossbred 
trials will ne published as soon as reliable 
data is available. 

Conclusion. 

Although these investigations concerning 
almond culture have occupied a consider- 
able period they have been continued in a 


logical sequence and a solid foundation has 
been formed on which investigations into 
other aspects of almond production can be 
continued. 

The information gained has also been 
of direct value in assisting the industry and 
has formed a sound basis for instructional 
advice by departmental officers. 

The story of these investigations, how- 
ever, is but one example of the work that 
the Department is conducting for the bene- 
fit of every branch of the agricultural, pas- 
toral and horticultural industries of the 
State. 

References. 
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Agr. Gazette 49» page 212. 

* Planting Almonds, by J. D. Bryden, Agr, 
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• Pruning the Mature Almond Tree, by J. D. 
Bryden, Agr. Gazette 49, page 264. 
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* Almond Culture, by J. D. Bryden, Agr. Gaz- 
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Inspection of Bananas at Rail^heads. 


The Banana Growers’ Federation has decided 
to introduce rail-head inspection of bananas in 
order to improve grading and packing of the 
fruit arid to prevent poor quality bananas reach- 
ing the markets. 
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These inspections will be made by the Society’s 
representatives, and will embrace all consignments 
to southern markets. 

It is considered that such inspections can im- 
prove considerably the standard of the product 
offered for public consumption.— Horticulture 
Division. 
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pVegetable Dusting- 

We have the following Dusting Materials available, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are recommended 


COOPER’S DEEDUST 


2% D.D.T. on Kaolin for various 
grubs and caterpillars. 


COOPER’S DRYMAC 


Derris Dust for those who prefer 
ah entirely non-poisonous material. 


COOPER’S M.I.A. TOMATO DUST 

Sulphur for use In dry areas, controls insect pests and fungous diseases. 


GAMMEXANE No. 4 DUST 

larly valuable for aphid control. 


Contains 4% Benzene 
Hexachlorlde, particu- 


PESPRUF No. 2 DUST 2% D.D.T. on pyrophylllte. 


PESPRUF No. 5 DUST 


For Tomato 2 s. Containing D.D.T., 
Copper and Sulphur. 


PESPRUF 2G DUST 
PESPRUF 4G DUST 

tions of caterpillars and aphis. 


1% D.D.T. and 1% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for both caterpillars and aphis, 

2% D.D.T. and 2% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for use in severe infesta- 


I 


Obtainable at all regular Distributors 

Williom Cooper i Nephews (Ausirolio) Ply. limiteJ 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

Manufacturer! of 

DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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STERILIZATION OF SOILS IN GLASSHOUSES. 

THE use of the same piece of ground, in successive years, for the growth of any one 
species of annual crop is well recognised as being bad agricultural practice, and should 
be avoided as far as possible. However, the expense and labour involved in dismantling 
and re-erecting glasshouses, coupled with the limited amount of ground available in 
suitable locations, has forced growers of early tomatoes to use the one piece of ground 
for three or more years, and sometimes to revert to tomato ^^sick” land in a rotation 
period too short to be of much practical value. 

The main factor responsible for ^^sick’’ ground is the build-up, in the soil, of 
species of micro-organisms pathogenic to the particular species of plant to be grown. 
Thus, in this State, tomato growers are worried chiefly by the fungi Fusariuin and 
VerticilUuni and by the eelworm H et erode ra marioni, all of which enter the roots 
from the soil and cause the plants to become unthrifty and, often, to wilt and die. 

If the soil can be kept reasonably free of the above pathogens, successful crops 
can be grown for several successive years without there being any necessity to remove 

cases steam is supplied from a boiler which 
should i)referably be of the movable type, 
and of sufhcient capacity to supply the re- 
quired quantity of steam for the size of 
outfit used. 

The Spike-Ilarrozu System . — As shown 
in the accompanxin^ fit^ure the tines are 
attached to the lower surface of a combined 
inverted pan and steam chamber. The 
type most commonly used here consists of a 
pan 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, made 
from 12-gauge galvanised iron, reinforced 
on top and bottom. The steam chamber 
is 254 inches deep and the tines, 12 inches 
long and inch in diameter, are arranged 
in seven rows of five tines. Each tine is 
pointed and perforated with four inch 
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the glasshouse to a new site. 

Methods of Soil Sterilization. 

There are several ways in which ‘Vh^e 
soil may be treated to destroy soil-borne 
pathogens, though each of these has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Steam Sterilization. 

If effectively practised, steam sterilization 
will rid the soil of eelworms, fungi, insects 
and wTed seeds. 

The spike harrow process is favoured by 
tomato glass-house growers in the Sydney 
Metropolitan Area. Other methods of 
steaming soil which are used overseas, but 
which are not widely used in this country, 
include the buried perforated pipe system 
and the buried drain tile system. In all 
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holes near the point. In addition to a steam 
inlet in the centre of the top, there is a plate 
which acts as a stream spreader inside the 
pan, and a 6-inch diameter plate in one of 
the corners on the top surface so that the 
interior of the pan can be cleaned out 
periodically. Iron brackets are usually 
placed on each corner so that the apparatus 
can be attached to timber for carriage. 

Spike harrows are operated in pairs. 
Steam is first turned on, and the tines firmly 
pressed into the soil until the tip of the pan 
is buried. Each spike harrow is allowed 
to remain until the required temperature 
(i8o deg. Fahr.) is secured at the neces- 
sary depth, and with steam still flowing, is 
withdrawn and inserted in the next section. 
By retaining the flow of steam, blockage 
of the holes in the tines is prevented, entry 
into the soil facilitated and condensation of 
steam avoided. 


Formalin. 

Formalin is chiefly a fungicide and is of 
very little value in destroying eelworms, in- 
sects or weed seeds in soil; 

One part of commercial formalin is 
diluted with fifty parts of water to make 
a sterilizing solution. The soil is then 
loosened with a fork, and the mixture 
applied to it at the rate of to gallons 
to the square foot, the amount depending 
on the quantity necessary to saturate the 
soil. 

The soil is then covered for 12 hours 
with bagging, after which the covers are 
removed and the soil stirred several times 
during the next two weeks to allow the 
fumes to escape before planting. This 
period ^of two weeks may be shortened 
slightly by more frequent stirring of the 
soil. 



After withdrawal of the harrow, the 
soil is preferably covered with a tarpaulin 
or sacking for half an hour. 

Disinfection is secured to a depth of 10 to 
12 inches in from 7 to 10 minutes with a 
boiler pressure of 75 to 100 lb. Soil should 
be well worked and of a moderate moisture 
content before steaming. 

Some difficulty is experienced in locating 
steam generators of suitable design and 
capacity for the steam sterilization of glass- 
house soils. At present, a second-hand 
boiler is the only possible purchase, and 
these are very difficult to locate. However, 
it is understood that an engineering firm is 
endeavouring to design a suitable unit, 
which will be inspected by this Department 
immediately it is produced. 
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Chloropicrin. 

This substance gives good control of 
fungi, bacteria and nematodes. Holes are 
made 5 to 6 inches deep and 10 inches apart 
and ^2 to ‘)4 teaspoonful of the fluid is 
poured into each hole, and the soil tamped 
down. The surface soil should be moistened 
and covered with moist bags for several 
days. The soil should then be turned over 
and aerated, and left for a week or more, 
before planting. 

Chloropicrin is a liquid which gives rise 
to an irritant gas, and precautions have to 
be taken to avoid discomfort when applying 
it to the soil. The glasshouse should be 
opened up as much as possible and the wind 
should be in a direction which will blow 
the fumes away from the worker. Like 
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D.D., this fumigant is best applied by mech- 
anical means. 

D.D. 

D.D. is effective in controlling eelwonns, 
though it has little value as a fungicide or 
for the destruction of w^ced seeds and in- 
sects. 

Injection holes should be 6 inches deep, 
and should be I2 inches apart. 

Though it is irritant to mucous mem- 
branes and also to the skin, if allowed to 
remain in contact for too long, it is less 
unpleasant than chloropicrin to handle; it 
is also less expensive. 

Other Soil Fumigants. 

Other chemicals are used for soil steri- 
lization. Some of them have been super- 
seded by newer types and yet others are 
still not available on local markets. 

Preparation of Soil for Fumigation. 

The seed-bed should be prepared as for 
planting. There should be no clods, lumps 
or undecomposed plant material present and 
the whole should be moderately loose. If 
manure or compost is to be added this 
should be done prior to fumigation. Best 
results are obtained when the seed-bed is 
fairly moist. 

The fumigants are applied through holes 
made in the soil. If mechanical injectors 
are not available, the holes can be made, to 
a depth of six inches, with a pointed stick. 
To facilitate better coverage of the whole 
area treated, the holes should be ‘‘staggered^’ 
(see accompanying figure). 

After treatment, the holes should be 
plugged and the soil made as flat and smooth 
as possible. Small areas can be smoothed 
over with a hand-rake. For moist soils, 
rolling is beneficial. After application of 
chloropicrin, the area should immediately 
be sprinkled with water to give a ^'water- 
sear* In the case of “D.D.’’ a water-seal 
should not be necessary in a moist seed- 
bed. 

Cost of Treatment. 

No accurate figures are available for the 
cost of sterilizing soil by steaming, but 
growers estimate that an outlay of £9 to £10 
per glasshouse (9“; feet x 15 feet) will 
cover all expenses, including labour. Treat- 
ment with chloropicrin, which costs between 


£6 and £6 los. per gallon, incurs an outlay 
of a])proximately £8 per glasshouse, while 
D.D. at £1 IS. per gallon would cost about 
£i per glasshouse. The estimates for chloro- 
picrin and D.D. do not include labour 
charges. 

Selection of Method of Sterilization. 

Steam sterilization, because of its many 
beneficial effects, is probably the most effec- 
tive method in light and sandy soils. How- 
ever, many growers have ceased to use 
steam when they are farming on clay soils. 
In this type of soil, heat penetration is very 
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Diagram Illustrating “ Staggered ” Arrangements of 
Injection Holes. 

slow, and the cost of treatment is corres- 
pondingly increased. In heavy soils for- 
malin is commonly used and is satisfactory 
because eelwonns are rarely a trouble under 
these conditions. The cost of this treatment 
is high, being about £18 per glasshouse. 

D.D., though least expensive, is probably 
also least satisfactory for tomato glass- 
houses, as fusarium and verticillium wilts 
are perhaps a greater menace than eelworms. 

Chloropicrin has shown some promise in 
sandy soils and, if steam is not available, 
is recommended. As this chemical must 
diffuse through the soil to be effective, it 
canot be suggested for use in the Wiana- 
matta shale soils around the Parramatta 
district at this stage. Further observations 
will have to be made before any definite 
opinion can be expressed. 
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SCLEROTINU ROT OF PUNTS. 


DURING the cooler months of the year 
considerable damage occurs in agricuitural 
plants as a result of attack by the fungus 
ScUroiihla sclerioliorum. Ihe extent of the 
damage is closely correlated wi^h weather con- 
ditions, the heaviest losses occurring when 
cool» moist periods are experienced. 

Unlike most parasites which attack only one 
or two hosts kSchrotiiiu has been recorded on 
citrus, passion fruit, sunflower, cotton, cabbage, 
cauliflower, lettuce, peas, beans, tomato, 
potato plants (not tubers), parsnip, carrot, 
turnip, parsley, celery, cucumber, sweet potato, 
spinach, rhubarb, peanut, vetch, clovers, grasses 
and other plants, including a number of 
herbaceous weeds. 



Fif. I.— Lemon Tw(f« affected with Sclerotlnia 
Rot. 


Note the white funt^ous outgrowths and the 
black sclerotia or resting bodies. 

Sclerotlnia Disease of Citrus . — The fun- 
gus attacks all types of citrus, but is usually 
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most severe on lemons. Under local con- 
ditions it is usually on the twigs that the 
disease first appears. The leaves on affec- 
ted twigs wilt suddenly, lose their natural 
colour and die, Init mostly remain attached 
to the shoot for some time. The bark de- 
velops a pale ashen colour, softens and 
finally becomes somewhat fibrous. Exten- 
sive gumming may occur on the lower por- 
tions of the affected twigs. 

Attack by the fungus is not confined to 
twigs ; large limbs may be girdled and killed, 
and the bark of the trunk is sometimes 
attacked at ground level giving rise to a 
typical collar-rot accompanied by gumming. 
Spraying has not proved to be a satisfac- 
tory method of control ; however, the prun- 
ing and Inirning of affected twigs has been 
shown to be useful, as it not only removes 



Fl|. 2.— Passion Fruit Cane affected with 
Sclerotlnia, opened to show Resting Bodies 
of the Sclerotinia Fungus. 


the fungus and dead wood but minimises 
the risk of re-infeqtion in succeeding 
seasons. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST PLANT PESTS 


There's a Dependable Plant Protection Product to solve the pest problem on YOUR property. 
*PESPRUF' D.D.T. — dusts and sprays for positive protection against insect pests. XUPROX' 

— effective copper fungicidal spray. 'PHYOMONE' — hormone spray for preventing pre- 
harvest drop. 'SHIRLAN' A.G. — fungicide for mould and mildew. WINTERWASH A and 
'CAPSiNE' — ovicides for control of green and black aphids. 'HORTOMONE' A — plant 
hormone to stimulate root growth of cuttings. 'WETOMIC' SULPHUR — efficient wettable 
sulphur spray. 'AGRAL' — wetters and spreaders for all sprays. 'METHOXONE' — selective 
hormone weedkiller. HEXONE — contact spray replacing nicotine sulphate. 'GAMMEXANE' 

— insecticide with outstanding properties. XARPAMONE' — plant hormone for setting 
tomatoes. 


New South Wales Distributors: 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
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DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF AUSTRALIA fr NEW ZEALAND LTD. 
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for efficiency and economy 

nothing can touch Rotary Tillage! 


Illustrated— 

The HOWARD “DHll" 

TRACTOR combined with 
ft. hoe 

The 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE 

Think of it! In the one rotary action the soii is 
enriched with surface weeds, chopped into a 
fine fertilising humus and worked in ; iand is 
levelled, cleared of the gutters and runways 
which speed erosion. 

Howard Rotary Tillage keeps costs down — 
sends profits up. 

PROMPT DELIVERY! 

Full particulars from your District Dealer or from the N.S.W. Distributors — 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic«) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 

36*40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352 G.P.O. LA 5061 
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In infested orchards it is desirable to 
eradicate weeds which may act as alternative 
hosts and breed out spores of the fungus. 


of names, such as “mildew,"’ “watery rot/’ 
“soft rot,” “sclerotinia rot,” etc. As in 
the previous instances, the development of 



Fig. 3. — Sclerotinia Rot 
of Beanr. '* Nesting," is 
the term applied when 
beans become affected 
in storage or transit. 
One or two beans infec- 
ted in the field, and in- 
cluded in a bag or case 
can result in the break- 
down of many beans 
surrounding them. Ba^s 
of carrots and parsnips 
may be afiec ted in the 
same manner. 


Sclerotinia Disease of Passion fruit . — 
Passion fruit may be seritjusly affccleci by 
Sclerotinia, laterals or wlude plants being 
destroyed, depending on the point of infec- 
tion. In this case, the. hard dark resting 
bodies which later give rise to spores are 
often found within the hollow stem. 

Affected laterals and drying plants should 
be removed and burnt. However, if infec- 
tion at ground level is only slight, the j)lant 
may sometimes l)e saved by scraping the 
soil from the base of the plant, cutting out 
the diseased areas and painting the exposed 
surface with Bordeaux paste (bluestone ij/'j 
lb., hydrated lime ij/2 lb. and water 2 gal- 
lons). 


the disease in its early stages is favoured 
hy cool moist conditions in winter and 
spring, particularly on the heavier soil types. 
The plants are attacked in the field, but by 
far the greatest amount of loss occurs after 
the crop has been harvested and during tran- 
sit to market. If there is delay in proces- 
sing or transport, during spring months, of 
vegetables such as carrots and parsnips, 
considerable losses with certain consign- 
ments will l)e inevitable. Consignments 
from certain farms are usually more prone 
to loss than those from others. 

Following upon the breakdown in the 
vegetable concerned, dense white tufts of 
the fungus develop. This fungal growth 


Fif. 4. — A Parsnip affec- 
ted with Sclerotinia 
Rot. 

The ui)per portion of the 
root is covered with 
black, irrepularly-shaped 
sclerotia which are de- 
veloping from the white 
mat of the fungus. At 
this stage the root has 
commenced to shrivel. 



Sclerotinia rot of Vegetables and other 
Plants. — The disease develops in most vege- 
tables in the form of a watery soft break- 
down, and is known to growers by a variety 


is eventually transformed into irregularly- 
shaped hard black bcKlies — the resting stagfe 
of the fungus (sclerotia). It is the build- 
up in concentration of these resting bodies 
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in cultivated land which constitutes a serious 
problem for the vegetable grower, particu- 
larly if susceptible crops are grown year 
after year in the same land. 


after year on the same land. It is advis- 
able also that vegetables be not harvested 
during rainy periods in the cooler months, 
as this usually results in heavy losses in 



Fl*. S. — Scierotia of the 
Sclerotinia Fungus. 

Showing the “sprouts” 
or shoots to which they 
give rise under suitable 
conditions. The trumpet 
shaped end of the sprout 
bears the spores by 
which this disease is 
spread. 


Control Measures. 

Soil disinfection appears to be the only 
method of effectively controlling this trouble 
on contaminated vegetable land, and even 
then, the benefits may not be of a lasting 
nature. For Australian conditions soil 
sterilization with heat or chemicals is recom- 
mended only for very small areas of valu- 
able crops. 

Field .sanitation, the de.struction of dis- 
eased plants and the u.se of a two- or three- 
year crop rotation system will, however, do 
much to minimi.se losses from this source. 
The .same crop should not be planted year 


transit and at the market centres. Fungi- 
cidal dipping experiments conducted with 
beans shipped from distant production cen- 
tres have failed to give any control. 

Growers should, as far as possible, use 
land free from this disease, and if affected 
plants are noticed in otherwise clean land, 
they should be removed and burned to pre- 
vent the sclerotia returning to the soil. 
Where the land does become heavily con- 
taminated with the disease it is advisable 
to use the land only for crops which are 
grown in the warmer and drier months of 
the vear. 


Short Refresher Courses in Principles of Farm Management 

For Ez-Senricemen. 


Further courses in the Principles of Farm 
Management, of eight weeks’ duration have been 
arranged for ex-servicemen by the Department of 
Agriculture, and will he held at the Department’s 
Experiment Farm, Yanco, commencing on the 
following dates : — 

Number ii Course— i8th July to oth Sep- 
tember. 

Number 12 Course — 19th September to iith 
November. 

Application to attend should be made to the 
Deputy Co-ordinator at the Department’s address. 

It is not the intention of these Courses to give 
instruction to the beginner, but to provide the 
experienced farmer or grazier with information 
as to the latest developments, research and scien- 
tific methods that have l>ecome accepted during 
the time he was serving with the armed forces. 

The opportunity is taken also to provide in- 
struction in . Elementary Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management, together with refresher 
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lectures and demonstrations on many agricultural 
and veterinary subjects and practices. Arrange- 
ments have been made for special instruction in 
Wool Classing. 

The specialist is provided for by dividing the 
Course into the following Specialist Groups, each 
of which has its own syllabus and special in- 
structor and is conducted in conjunction with 
the general syllabus: — 

Sheep, Fat Lambs and Mixed Farming; 
Dairy and Pig Raising; Horticulture; Poul- 
try. 

Prospective trainees should indicate the Spe- 
cialist Group they wish to join when making 
their application. 

Free rail tickets are provided from the student’s 
home, to and from the training centre. 

Further parrticulars, including rates of pay 
while attending courses, may be obtained from— 
The Deputy Co-ordinator of Rural Training, 
N.S.W., Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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„„K.irIEIVCY 

,S BOBON OEFIC* 

|»he cause oI YOOR trouble. 




iHUUUUIlUIUlHI 


•iiiiiiiiiiiiiihiIIUIUUHWHUUUWUIIUUUIHUHIUIHH Cork diseases . . . apples and pears 

.... turnip, and swedes 


SpliltinK carrots 

Cracked stem .... celery 
Browning cauliflowers 



Twenty Mule Team Brand BORAX 

10*20 Ills, per acre to field crops ) . . u . 

i-l lb. per iree to fruit trees ( «ncreagcg yield, improveg quality. 

Literature free on request from Australian agents. 


Sydney Swift and Company Limited. 26-30 Clarence St., or Potter & Birlts Pty. Ltd.. IS Grosvenor St. 

Melbourna W. H. MacLennan Pty. Ltd., .108 Queen Si., or Swift and Company Limited, 241-245 William St 

Brisbane Swift and Company Limited, 63-71 Eaqie St.: H. M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., cnr. Eagle and Charlotte Sts. 

^ Swift and Company Limited, 14 Queen St. 

Adelaide Swift and Company Limited, I4| Rundle St. 

Wellington. N.Z Swift and Company Limited, 22 Cusrorrhouso Quay 


BORAX CONSOI-IDATED L.TD 

20-24 MOORCATE LONDON. EC2 TELEGRAMS COLEMANITE LONDON 


FARMER TAXPAYERS! 



M Post Coupon for PROMPT SERVICE mmwmmmmmmmm 

To MAIL SALES COMPANY, Systems Publishers. | 

I IS Rimley Street, Lakemba, N.S.W. j 

Enclosed is £i for the Farmers’ Taxation Cash Book, The Taxation I 
Bulletin and Tax Savers. Please mail in plain carton. I 

Name - - — — ■ 

Address i 

N.S.W. AGRI. M I 


with a 

FARMERS’ TAXATION 
GASH ROOK 

A Complete Taxation Book-keeping Service 
baaed on the actual Income Tax Return. 
Specially ruled for all Primary Producers, 
everything is explained and illustrated. You 
can do it! 

The System comprises — 

THE FARMERS’ TAXATION CASH BOOK 

A Complete Book-keeping System for 12 months 

THE TAXATION BULLETIN 

14 Chapters of vital taxation information, rates, etc. 

TAX SAVERS 

Timely pointers on saving taxation 

. . . And it costs only 20/- a year! (posted) 

Satisfaction unconditionally guaranteed^ 
or money back 

Order direct from this advert. (No agents or 
re-sellers), or send lor free booklet 

REDUCE YOUR BOOK WORK— 

SIMPLIFY THE TAXATION RETURN 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (CaO) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised ‘'IBIS** DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, I2S Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


Farmers . . . Order Your Autumn Farm Seeds Now 

PLANT EGGINS’ ^'SURECROP^^ SEEDS 

For Bigger and Better Crops 


AUTUMN PLANTING GRASS SEED-^ 
Cocksfoot, Akaroa N.Z. certified j Perennial Rye, 
N.Z. certified ; Italian Rye, N. Z. certified ; 
Short Rotation Rye H I, N. Z. certified ; 
Wimmera Rye 

CLOV£RS--.Rcd Clover, N.Z. Cow Grass; 
White Clover, N. Z. certified ; Subterranean 
Clover, Mt. Barker mid-season certified; Sub- 
terranean Clover, Earlistrain. 

L UCERNE-^Huntcr River Broadleaf. 


SEED OATS — ^Algerian, Fulghum, Belar, Sun- 
rise, Mulga, White Tartarian, Buddah. 

BARLEY — Cape and Skinless. 

SWEDE Tl/RAT/P— -Champion Purple Top, 
English grown and Australian grown. 

PEAS — N.Z. grown Greenfeast, N.Z. grown 
Gems, N.Z. grown Stratagem, N.Z. grown 
Richard Seddon. 

LEGUMES — Grey Field Peas, Dun Field Peas, 
Golden Tares, etc. 


Send your order to 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen— Successors to Foster & Sons— Est 1880 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Box 3 > King Street P.O., Sydney Phone : lAh 2623, MA 5769 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretariks are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a , G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the isth of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 

Alhiiry Sheep Show (A. G. 

Young) July 19, 20, 21 

Condoholin August 9, to 

I'rtindle August t6, 17 

Redgerahring Augu.st 20 

Peak Hill August 26, 27 

Wagga Wagga (G. O. Dewey) . August 23, 24, 25 

Parkes August 29, 30, 3) 

Grenfell September 2, 3 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 6, 7 


Forbes September 9, 10 

Cowra September 13, 14 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker) September 17 

Canowindra September 20, 21 

Etigowra September 27, 28 

Albury (A. G. Young) October it, 12, 13 


1950. 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) . February 22, 23, 24, 28 


Approved Vegetable Seed May, 1949. 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplie.s of “approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a ])articular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear that number on 
each p.-ircel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
AqricnUurnl Ga::cttc were published in the 
Xov'cmber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O. . Sydney . 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflozi'cr — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A (E-S. 46/1) — E, A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10)— E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


The “Agricultural Gazette” is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In order that distribution may be efficient, any 
farmer who changes his address should notify the 


Varieties Listed — continued. 
Cauliflozver — 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) — F. A. 
Sharp, no (iordon-avenne, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 4^/v3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) — E, A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. lUirton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe ( C.R. 47/tt) — C. 
J. Roweliff, Old Dnbbo road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown (R.M. 47/12 and R.M. 
48/4) — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

Crystal Grano (R.M. 48/6)— R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

Early Barletta (R.M. 48/7)— R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, P.O., Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) (H.R. 47/6 and H.R. 48/1) 
— H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o’ Dav (H.R. 47/2) — H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies. 


Paum 2S7 
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ms&ct 9e<5r6. 

!Kotc6 contributed by ftc Entomological branch. 


INSECT PESTS OF MAIZE. 

MAIZE is subject to insect attack at all stages of growth, the most important pests being 
cutworms, the com ear-worm or Heliothis caterpillar, the black beetle and the yellow 
maize moth. Other insects which at times cause serious damage are the Monolepta 
beetle, the pink corn-worm and army worms. Other insects that may attack maize 
include wireworms, which feed on the roots or freshly-sown seed, white curl grubs which 
also feed upon the roots, grasshoppers and aphids — ^but these pests do slight damage only. 

The common grain weevil and the common grain moth are the most important pests 
of stored maize. 


Cutworms (Noctuidae). 

Cutworms are grey to black caterpillars 
which feed at night and hide in the soil dur- 
ing the day ; they eat the stems of young 
maize plants at ground level. Cutworm 
moths lay their eggs in grass and weeds, 
and, to prevent land from being infested at 
sowing time, ])lough in the autumn or early 
winter, and harrow at intervals to destroy 
weeds. 

Cutworms may be controlled in maize by 
distributing poison bait (see army worm) 
along the rows, or by dusting with 5 per 
cent. DDT powder at the rate of 15-20 lb. 
per acre. 

The Army Worm ( Cirphis unipuncta ) . 

Infestation generally occurs in the late 
summer or early autumn, and in seasons 
when grass and weeds are abundant. These 
caterpillars may invade crops that are well 
advanced in growth, climbing the plants to 
feed upon the leaves and developing tassels. 

Army worms may be destroyed by dust- 
ing or spraying with DDT or by using 
poison bran bait. 

In treating with DDT, 15-20 lb. of 5 
per cent, powder or 100 gallons of 0.2 per- 
cent. spray, generally, will be required per 
acre. Baits may be prepared by mixing 
I lb. of 20 per cent. BHC powder, or i lb. 
of Paris green, with 24 lb. of bran, and mak- 
ing it into a mash with gallons of water. 
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Baiting is effective in weed-free croi)s, 
but the caterpillars, generally, have to be 
dislodged from the plants by shaking or 
jarring. In weed-infested crops, dusting 
with 5 per cent. DDT is preferred. When 
fodder which has been treated with DDT 
is fed to dairy cattle, the milk may become 
impregnated with DDT, and maize should 
not be treated with DDT if it is intended 
to feed it to milking cows. 

To check the progress of army worms a 
deep furrow may be ploughed with the ver- 
tical side nearer the crop. Caterpillars ac- 
cumulating in the furrow may be destroyed 
mechanically or by baiting. 

The Corn Ear-Worm or Heliothis Caterpillar 

(Heliothis armigera). 

These buff-coloured or reddish-brown 
moths lay their eggs on the maize silks. The 
caterpillars that hatch from these eggs feed 
upon the silk and later attack and destroy 
the tip of the cob. Injury to the tip per- 
mits the entrance of moisture and moulds 
which further damage the cob. 

In seasons of good summer rainfall, in- 
.spect the crop at early silking. If moths 
and eggs are abundant, dust with a 5 per 
cent. DDT powder at the rate of 15-20 lb. 
per acre. For valuable seed crops, treat- 
ing the individual ears with DDT powder, 
or with a few drops of white mineral oil 
(vi.scosity 200-250) is suggested. The silks 
of each ear should be treated about five 
days after they appear. 
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Areas that have been cropped with maize 
and sweet corn should be ploughed and 
harrowed during the following winter to 
destroy overwintering pupae in the soil. 



2 3 


1. — Adult of Heiiothis Caterpillar. 

2 . — Pupa. 3. — Caterpillar. 

The Black Beetle (Heteronychus sanctac- 
helenae). 

The black beetle is a pest in coastal dis- 
tricts. It breeds in grazing lands, and 
ideal conditions for its development are pro- 
vided where the soil is covered with mat- 
forming grasses, sucli as paspaliim, carpet 
grass and buffalo. 

This glossy -black beetle, which measures 
about Yj. inch in length, has the front legs 
modi tied for burrowing into the ground. It 
attacks a wide variety of plants ; in maize, 
it eats the stem at ground level or slightly 
below, causing the ])lants to wilt or die. 

The eggs are laid in the ground, and 
there the larvae, which are white curl grubs, 
eventually transform into the puiKil or chry- 
salis stage. Early in the year they emerge 
as adult beetles. The l)eetles cause some 
damage to autumn crops and then become 
inactive in the .soil during the winter. W ith 
the return of warm weather in the spring 
they become active again and may severely 
damage maize, and other crops, from Sep- 
tember to the end of November. By the 
end of November the beetles cease their 
attack on crops and die out. There is then 
a damage-free period until the next genera- 
tion of beetles commences to emerge in 
January or February. 

Control. 

Cultural Operations , — Black beetles, usu- 
ally, are abundant in freshly broken up pas- 


palum land, but over a period of twelve 
months such soils may be freed of the pest, 
and made suitable for maize, by cultivating 
to destroy weeds and grasses, and by grow- 
ing cro])s such as cowpeas, peas, beans, and 
sunflowers, which are distasteful to the 
beetle. 

Poison Bait . — A poison bait may be pre- 
pared by mixing 3 lb. of 10 per cent. BHC 
powder witn j cwt. of broken maize. Land 
intended for maize should be baited as soon 
as the beetles become active with the warm 
weather of spring. The aim of this spring 
baiting is to rid the land of beetles before 
sowing, and the bait should be broadcast at 
the rate of Y2 bushel per acre. In order to 
have the bait in the soil as well as on the 
surface, an area may be baited, harrowed 
or disced, and then baited again. 

Barriers . — The migration of beetles 
crawling in from adjacent grassland — an 
important source of crop loss — can be pre- 
vented by the well-known practice of run- 
ning a vertical-sided furrow between the 
cultivation area and the neare.st grassed 
land, d'he furrow should be deep and its 
vSteep side should be neare.st to the crop. If 
the furrow is likely to flood or crumble, 
some bait should be scattered along its 
length. 



The Black Beetle. 

Enlarged about four times. 


Destruction of crops by flying swarms is 
considered to be rare, at least in areas south 
of the Clarence River. 

Jetting with DDT — Where poison bait^ 
is used after the crop has been planted many 
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beetles will be killed, but, despite this reduc- 
tion in beetle numbers, some degree of crop 
loss can be expected. 

More effective protection of the growing 
crop may be obtained by jetting the soil 
around each plant with o.i per cent. DDT 
emulsion. One gallon of mixture is suffi- 
cient for ij/^-2 chains of a row, and 150- 
200 gallons are recpiired per acre. 

The YeUow Maize Moth (Dichocrocis 
punciiferalis ) . 

The caterpillars are pale buff- to slaty- 
coloured, and arc marked with small brown 
spots. They bore into the stalk and cob 
shanks, destroying the conducting tissue. 
They also bore through the length of the 
cob, eating and destroying the core and the 
grains themselves. The caterpillars pupate 
in the tunnels, which usually are silk-lined. 
The dark brown pupae are elongate and 
narrow, and the moths that emerge from 
these are orange, marked with small black 
dots. 

Control . — No specific control measures 
have been worked out for this pest, but it 
is suggested that treatment with a 5 per 
cent. DDT at the rate of 15-20 lb. per 
acre niight prove of value. 

The Yellow Monolepta Beetle (Monolepta 
rosea). 

This native species of 'beetle, which oc- 
curs in north coast districts, damages the 
silks and tassels of maize. In addition, the 
beetles attack a wide range of vegetables, 
flowers and fruit. 

The beetles, which are about inch long, 
are of a general orange-yellow colour. The 
base of the wingcovers and a small spot in 
the middle of each cover are bright cerise. 

For control, dust or spray with DDT. 
Their habit of swarming in thousands on 
individual fruit trees, pepper trees or 
wattles, sometimes enables great numbers 
of these beetles to be killed before they 
migrate to maize or other crops. 

The Pink Corn-Worm (Bairachedra rileyi). 

These caterpillars damage maize by eat- 
ing out the grain and feeding on the core, 
husk and silk of the cob. They attack the 
ears in the field and in the barn, but damage 
is not serious in shelled and bagged grain. 
This caterpillar also feeds on sugarcane, 
banana, lantana and sorghum. 
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The caterpillar, which may measure up to 
I inch in length, is pink. The small brown 
pupae may be found in silken cocoons either 
in the husks or silks, or among the grains. 

The adult moth, which is smaller than 
the common grain moth, is light greyish- 
brown, slender and inconspicuous. The 
minute, pearly-white eggs are laid on the 
cobs. 

Prompt husking and shelling of the ripe 
cobs will minimise losses from this pest. 

PESTS OF STORED MAIZE. 

Storage pests of maize are mainly trouble- 
some in north coast districts of New South 
Wales. The most serious damage is due 
to grain weevils, but grain moths also cause 
loss. 

The Common Grain Weevil (Calandra 
oryzae). 

On the north coast of this State, weevils 
which over-winter in sheds and barns fly 
out to infest the earliest sown crops, which 
mature, and are fit for use, by December or 
January. P'ield infestation commences 
while the grain is in the dough stage and 
two generations of weevils may develop 
before the grain is mature. These weevils 
lay their eggs on ears that have a poor or 
damaged husk-covering. Kars that are well 
covered with tight-fitting husks usually 
escape infestation. 

Crops ripening their grain in warm 
weather, when weevil development is at its 
height, require to be harvested quickly to 
avoid losses due to field infestations. As 
these cobs may be soft they should be 
husked to facilitate curing and drying. It 
is not desirable to store this early maize as 
its moisture content will be high, and while 
the grain is drying out the weevils may 
cause serious damage. 

The adult weevil, which measures about 
3/16 inch in length, is dull brown in colour, 
and its wingcovers are marked with four 
reddish spots. Its head is produced for- 
ward to form a proboscis or snout. 

The female punctures the grain with its 
proboscis and lays an egg in the cavity. The 
larva develops and, when fully-fed, enters 
its pupal or chrysalis stage within the grain. 
Later, the adult develops from the pupa, 
and soon gnaws its way out, leaving a small 
exit hole in the grain. Upon emerging the 
weevils mate and the females proceed to 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 


POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER. 
PRESSURE GAUGE. RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 17s, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with Internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 in, x 3 in. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to 150 lb. square inch, with double spray jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in Inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting, 
Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 17s. 6d. 

All Brands of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc. 

THEO. OHLSSON 



Til.H8446 


37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 
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In the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION-REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 





MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/6/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on application) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 

7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W. Phone : JA6454 



Extremely light and portable, it is 
easily handled on steep slopes. 
You can wheel it where you 
want it. 

Labour and fatigue are minimised 
because a large area may be 
worked from each position In 
which the plant is placed. The 
] inch diameter hose with a 
pressure of 250 lb. per square 
inch is very easy to handle and 
coils without kinking. A 44-gailon 
wooden cask is mounted on 
sturdy light steel Hand Cart. 


THE NEW N.V. ROLLER SPRAY PLANT 


The most efficient spray ever made 


Write for full particulars 


Telephone. 
FF 1201 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Manufacturers, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 


Telegrams: 
•Virtue,’* Sydney 


Epsom Road, Rosebery, N.S.W. Magellan Street, Lismore, N.S.W. 

Moffat-Virtue (Q’Id.) Pty. Ltd.. 295 Wickham Street, Brisbane; Margaret Street, Toowoomba; and at Longreach, Q'Id. 
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re-inf est the grain. As an individual female 
may lay 2CO or more eggs, a heavy infesta- 
tion may develop rapidly. 

During warm, moist weather the life-cycle 
from egg to adult may occupy a month, but 
each stage of development may be pro- 
longed into several months under unfavour- 
able conditions. 



The Common Grain We: vil. 


Storage of Shelled Grain. 

Maize crops sown in December-] anuary 
on the north coast mature in the cool 
weather of July and August, and are thus 
comparatively free from weevils in the field 
at harvesting. They remain so until Sep- 
tember or October, and from then onwards 
weevils develop rapidly and cause great loss 
if the grain is held through the summer 
without protection. 

The best method of storing shelled maize 
is in galvanised iron tanks, but the moisture 
content of the grain must be sufficiently low 
(14 per cent.) to prevent heating or mould. 

Grain which appears quite sound may 
carry eggs or larvae, and infestation will 
almost certainly develop during storage un- 
less control measures are adopted. 

Weevils are unable to live if totally de- 
prived of oxygen, and grain will remain 
undamaged, if stored in an airtight tank 
or silo from which oxygen has been ex- 
cluded. 

The two main methods of displacing oxy- 
gen in the container are : — 

I. The container is completely filled with 
grain to the extent of ramming it, so that 
no space in the container remains unoccu- 
pied. The vital processes going on in the 
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grain use up the oxygen in the container, 
producing carbon dioxide, and if the con- 
tainer is airtight the grain may be stored 
indefinitely without further damage from 
weevils. 

2. After nearly filling the container place 
a lighted candle on top of the grain and 
seal the container. The burning candle ex- 
hausts the oxygen. 

In these two treatments tlie container 
must be completely scaled. 

P'lmiif/aiion li'itJi Carbon Pyisulphidc. 

.Should grain stored in silos, tanks, or 
other airtight containers, become infested 
with insects, it may readily be fumigated, 
and for this |)ur]Kxse carbcjii bisulphide may 
be used. 

This li(iuid. which gives off a gas heavier 
than air, may be )K)ured into a shallow tray 
on toj) of the grain, or on to a bag i)laced 
on top of the grain itself, after which the 
opening or door should be carefully sealed. 
VVhere gas-tight containers, (T receptacles 
which can be made reasonably airtight by 
scaling, are available, the carbon bisuljfiiide 
is used at the rate of 5 lb. (approximately 

pints) to each 1,000 cubic feet the con- 
tainer will hold, no notice being taken of 
the actual amount of grain stored. A silo 
or shed that holds 1,000 bushels of grain 
when full, has an air space of approximately 
1,300 cubic feet. 

The gas is allowed to act for twenty- four 
hours or longer, but when the grain is re- 
quired for seed purposes, the twenty- four 
hours should not be exceeded. After fumi- 
gation the tank or silo, etc., should ])c opened 
up to allow the fumes to escape. 

Warning. — Carbon bisulphide is explos- 
ive. Carbon bisulphide has the disadvantage 
that its gas, when mixed with air, is highly 
inflammable and explosive. No light of any 
description (pipes, cigarettes, fires or em- 
bers, radiators, stoves, etc.) must be allowed 
in or near sheds or buildings during the pro- 
cess of fumigation with carbon bisulphide. 
The precaution should also be taken of cut- 
ting off the electric current. Hot steam 
pipes have been known to cause explosion 
of this gas, and the steam should be cut 
off and the pipes allowed to cool before pro- 
ceeding with fumigation. 

It should also be realised that any fumi- 
gant that is toxic to insects is also toxic to 
man, and that it is necessary to take every 
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precaution to avoid exposure to heavy con- 
centrations of fumigants. Some fumigants 
even may lack a distinctive odour at con- 
centrations toxic to man. 

A Iterna five Fu m igan ts. 

On account of the risks associated with 
the use of carbon bisulphide, alternative 
safer, but less effective fumigants, are some- 
times used, riie carbon bisulphide may also 
be mixed with carbon tetrachloride ( i to 4 ) 
to avoid the risk of fire or explosion. Other 
commonly used mixtures are carbon tetra- 
chloride ( I i)art), or ethylene dichloride (3 
parts) ; or ethylene dichloride (3 parts), or 
trichlorethylene (i part). 

Methyl bromide, at 2 lb. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, has also been used experimentally with 
very good results, but this material has not 
yet been used commercially in this State 
and needs skilled operators for its use. 

During the war years carbon bisulphide 
was used almost exclusively in Australia 
for the protection of wheat in stacks, which 
were enclosed in air-tight walls i^rior to 
fumigation. 

DDT Treatment of Barns and Seed 
Make. 

Where there are proper storage facili- 
tier on the farm, maize is best stored as 
shelled grain, but if such facilities are un- 
available the cobs should be left unhusked. 

Where intended for seed the unhusked 
cobs, or the shelled grain, may be treated 
with 5 per cent. DDT dust or o.i per cent, 
spray. This will protect the grain from 
serious damage for twelve months. The 
method should not be used for grain in- 
tended for human consumption or for stock 
feed. 

Sheds for holding maize are best con- 
structed with concrete or tight wooden 
floors. 

Weevil-infested maize, or refuse about 
barns and fields, should be cleaned up early 
each spring, and the barns and sheds should 
be thoroughly sprayed with DDT to de- 
stroy weevils. 

The Common Grain Moth (Sitotroga 
cerealella). 

InfevStation by this moth may occur in the 
field, one or several eggs being laid on the 
grain at the tip of immature ears. The grain 
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may also be attacked during the storage 
period, and as the moth is active at lower 
temperatures than those favourable for 
weevils, it may cause more damage than 
these insects. 

The caterpillar, on hatching from the 
egg, bores a hole into a grain and feeds 
within, until, when fully-fed, it eats its 
way towards the outside of the grain, leav- 
ing only a thin, circular layer of the seed- 
coat intact. It enters its pupal or chrysalis 
stage within the tunnel and later emerges 
as an adult moth, which pushes off the thin 
section of the seed -coat covering the exit 
to the tunnel. 

The adult, which measures about ^ inch 
across its outspread wings, is a yellowish 
or buff-coloured moth. 

Numbers of generations develop during 
the year. 

Control . — This moth is unable to emerge 
from closely packed shelled grain, stored 
either in bulk or in bags. Where maize 
is required for seed purposes it may be 
treated with DDT as recommended above 
for control of weevils. 



Adult, Larva and Pupa of th« Common Grain Moth. 



Cob Showing Emorgtnca Holot of tho Common Grain Moth. 
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Protect your Orchard 
from this bad band of bandits 


Don't be robbed of your profits this season. Attack is 
the best form of defence—an organised spray pro- 
gramme— winter and summer. Use Gargoyle Red Spray- 
ing Oil this winter and rid yourself of many of summer's 
sp -4010 orchard bandits. You'll catch 'em sleeping in the bark 

crevices— let Gargoyle Red put them to their long last 
^ sleep. There's no better dormant season spray than Gar- 

goyle Red Spraying Oil— proved and found efficient and 
economical over years of use. 

< VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


GARGOYLE 


SPRAYING OIL 
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Tk best is worth waiting for . 



Holden is well worth waiting for — it is the one 
car that has been designed and planned for 
Australia, to suit the requirements of the average 
Australian driver. 

If you’re wanting a car that gives you 5-6 seatet 
roominess without unnecessary bulk, overhead 
valve 6-cylindcr engine for brilliant performance 
plus real petrol economy, independent front wheel 
springing, and modern styling that’s smart without 
being extreme — then you’ll be wanting a Holden. 

You will probably have to wait a while, but Holden 
is well worth waiting for. Production is increas- 
ing every month. From seven per day in December 


to twenty-two per day in March — and by the end 
of this year, the target is a daily production of 
eighty. 

It’s a wise move to wait for a new Holden rather 
than accept any other car which gives you less 
value-for-money. 

Place your order and keep in touch with your 
Holden Distributor or Dealer. He will give you 
his best estimate on delivery date. 

★ Chief** Radios are especially designed for 

Holden, Air Chief b-valve with a 6-inch speaker, 
Air Chief (y-valve with an %-inch speaker. 


The best is worth waiting for and the best is 

»»»»»»»>»»^>^»^> HOLDEN :<< < (<<<(<<<<<(<<<<(<<<<<<^^^^ 

Australia’s Own Car 

Convenient terms are twai table through G,M,A.C,^ General Motors* own hire-purchase compare^. 


GENERAL M OTO RS - H OLDE N*S LTD. 

BRISBANe SYDNEY . MELBOURNE ADELAIDE . PERTH 

CEWEBAL M.OTORB.HOLDEW’S UMITEB . SnU and SmUtd Holden Dealers tbm^^ Atutratia. 
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A Consideration of — 

EXPORT MARKET PROSPECTS. 


W. A. (iooiMCRE, Principal Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

THE bee-farming industry in New South Wales has been progressively extended during 
recent years, and this season, 1948-49, the production of honey has substantially exceeded 
any previous record. 

The important marketing side of the bee-farmers’ business has not caused him 
any very great concern recently, despite the fact that the exportable surplus has been 
increasing year by year. The demand for primary products, including honey, in overseas 
countries, both during the war and in this post-war period has been keen, and Great 
Britain has not failed so far to take all the available supply above local requirements. 
However, so much depends on maintaining a favourable export trade that we may be 
excused for feeling just a little anxious about the future. 

There hai been no substantial increase in recent years in the price of honey on 
the overseas market, as in the case of some other primary products; mainly the retorns 
from exports have been little above the border line, which leaves no margin for any 
reduction in the price of honey. 

No Cause for Alarm at Present. 

On the credit side, the bee-farmer has 
a product with special keeping qualities. 

In view of this, a temporary difficulty in 
marketing a heavy volume of honey, such 
as that produced during 1948-49, should 
not become a cause for alarm in the indus- 
try. Some individual cases of financial 
hardships may, of course, result from an 

nun 


endeavour to carry on with any advance 
payment that may be made. 

Bee-farmers generally are in a much bet- 
ter position than producers of perishable 
products who more often come up against 
temporary difficulties in marketing and are 
faced with a complete loss. Heavy pro- 
duction of honey is not likely to occur next 
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season, and the marketing of any carry- 
over may well be completed, particularly 
if export to Great Britain is continued, as 
in previous years. 

Position is Bmg CarefnUy Watched. 

Everything possible is being done to en- 
sure the future of our export trade in 
honey to Great Britain. The Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce is closely 


“Importers, merchants, wholesalers and 
retailers are to bear approximately an equal 
share in this reduction, and should there be 
any action taken by any of the four parties 
just mentioned to recover such a small loss 
of revenue it would seem that lower values 
may be fixed for honey that does not reach 
choicest first-grade quality. It is already 
realised that the present guarantee of 72s. 
6d. per cwt. for 7,500 tons protects Aus- 



Unlo&ding Australian Honey Into Barges on the River Thames, London. 

Recent consignments’ have included large numbers of 40 gallon drums. 


watching the position and keeping the 
Trade Commissioner in London fully in- 
formed of any matters needing attention 
in the interests of the Australian honey 
export trade. 

Concerning prices in England, an extract 
from a recent report published in the Aus- 
tralian Bee Journal — a Victorian publica- 
tion — under the name of D. J. Robinson, 
Manager of the London Honey Floor, is 
of considerable interest. 

Mr. Robinson states that — “the situation 
is being closely watched and there does not 
appear to be any likelihood at present of 
a reduction in values. It is realized, of 
course, that 72s. 6d. per cwt. sterling is a 
maximum rate to prevent any increase, as 
the Treasury is definitely against any up- 
ward trend in food prices. It appears al- 
most certain that the retail prices of honey 
to the consuming public will be reduced id. 
per pound. 
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tralian exporters only. But this must mean, 
with the reported large quantities of Aus- 
tralian honey available, that buyers to safe- 
guard themselves, will definitely not be 
offering high prices except for best quality 
honey.’' 

An Anstralian Honey Floor in London. 

The establishment of a honey floor in 
London is a recent innovation and is being 
sponsored by the Producers’ Distributing 
Society. Bee-keepers’ Associations are tak- 
ing an active interest in the establishment 
of the honey floor, on which it should be 
possible to deal with the main volume of 
honey exported from Australia. The floor 
should ensure, too, that the right grades of 
honey are available for marketing in Great 
Britain, which is a very important factor 
at the present time. 

It appears that with matters settling 
down in this post-war period, there is a 
tendency to review the position in regard 
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to prices of food products in Great Britain, 
and to get down to some sound, rational 
basis. However, in respect to honey it will, 
no doubt, be realised that the price has been 
kept down to a bare minimum all along, 
and all available supplies have been shipped 
to Great Britain. In view of this no special 
drive to exploit any other market could be 
made. 

Taking all aspects into consideration, w^e 
should take a reasonably optimistic view of 
the future of the export trade. At present 
we have the advantage of a favourable 
sterling exchange, and being in the sterling 
grou])s has special significance as matters 
now^ stand. 

Apiary Exhibits at Royal Show. 

The new honey stand in the Agricultural 
Hall at the recent Royal Agricultural Show 
attracted a great deal of interest, and will 
do a great deal to influence beekeepers to 
increase the number of entries in future. 
The Royal Agricultural Society is to be 
congratulated on designing and erecting this 
new^ attractive stand for competitive ex- 
hibits. The lighting from under the glass 
surface of the stand shows up the honey 
and beeswax exhibits to the best advantage. 

Winners of special prizes in the section — 
Apiculfure — at the Royal Show* were as fol- 
low^ s : — 

Six jars, for beekeepers, not less than 
twenty colonies. — Miss J, V. McGrath, 86 ^ 4 . 
T ; S. Hutchison, 84, 2 ; T. L. Purvis, 

3. 

Trophy, exhibitor gaining highest points 
for one exhibit. — J. White, 96, for liquid 
honey from orange blossom. 


Champion; Medallion and Certificate for 
most successful exhibitor in Queen bee 
classes. — L. C. W. Smart, 89. 



A Suggestion for Display of Apiary Products. 


Medallion and certificate for best six 
jars in open classes. — J. White, 96. 

Championship for collection of apiary 
products. — S. J. Young, 52. 

Gold medal, most successful exhibitor ; 
Queen bees, beesw^ix, and bulk honey. — 
L. C. W. Smart, 19. 


Pig Industry 

In promi.sing the full support of officers of the 
New South VVales Department of Agriculture to 
assist the Commonwealth Government in its cost 
survey of the pig industry, Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture), suggested 
that the work should be commenced at the 
earliest possible date. 

^‘Already we have adopted the cost of produc- 
tion principle for the wheat and dairy industries, 
and I hope it will be possible to adopt a similar 
principle for the pig industry in the not too 
distant future. This would give a lot of en- 
couragement to pig breeders,” said Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham added that Australia had developed 
over the years a type and quality of pig carcase 


Cost Survey. 

which met the bacon standards demanded over- 
seas. “In fact, Australian types are quite equal 
to if not superior to those of the United States 
of America, Canada and, in many breeds, the 
United Kingdom,” continued the Minister. 

Mr. Graham said that while the present abnor- 
mal demand lasted, pig-breeders could dispose of 
their produce without any difficulty. However, 
they would be wise to continue their efforts to 
improve the type and quality of their pigs. 

“This will help Australia to retain a fair 
share of the world’s markets when competitive 
selling again prevails and consumer countries pay 
more attention to quality,” concluded the 
Minister. 
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A Specimen 


CEREAL SHAREFARMING AGREEMENT.’ 

THE specimen cereal sharefarming agreement set out below has been drawn up by the 
Department of Agriculture for the guidance of both owners and sharefarmers. It is 
designed to ensure an equitable return to each from the working of the property, and 
to enable the adoption of methods of soil and animal husbandry that will maintain the 
fertility of the soil. 

AGREEMENT made the„ - day of. 19 - 

BETWEEN - - of 

in the State of New South Wales (hereinafter called the 

“ landlord ") of the one part AND — of. 

in the said State (hereinafter called the “ farmer ") of the other part 

WHEREBY the farmer agrees with the landlord to work and sow during each wheat season that this 

Agreement shall remain in force all that piece or parcel of land having an apprcjximate area of 

acres and being. - 


: AND to reap and harvest the crops so sown 

by him upon the terms and conditions following : — 

1. This Agreement shall commence on the - - 

day of. - - 19 and shall remain in force until the 

day of. 19 unless at the expiration of that period 

wheat still remains to be harvested under the Agreement in which event the Agreement shall continue 
until the wheat is harvested. 

2. The farmer shall, unless prevented by adverse weather conditions, commence soil preparation of 

the land to be cropped on or about the day of 

in each season or as soon thereafter as the ground shall be workable and shall continue such soil preparation 
with his full plant from one working day to another without interruption (except while prevented by adverse 
weather conditions) until completed. All soil preparation shall be done in a workmanlike manner. The 

initial ploughing or cultivation shall be done to a depth of — - — inches, measured from the 

surface of the undisturbed soil. 

3. The farmer shall properly prepare the land and drill in the seed at the approved time and at the 

rate of. lb. fpr every acre sown, and shall, at the time of such sowing, drill in 

with such seed at least lb. of superphosphate to every acre sown as aforesaid. All 

headlands shall be properly prepared and sown. No seed shall be sown after the 

day of. except by mutual agreement. 

4. The farmer shall thereafter keep the ground in proper order and condition by harrowing or rolling 
as may be necessary. 

5. The farmer shall cut a track as legally prescribed or of not less than feet 

wide around the crop, and any tracks which shall be necessary for the proper working of the harvesting 
machine. The farmer shall cart and stack the whole of the hay so cut, and thereafter he shall be entitled to 

receive of such hay and the landlord shall receive 

As soon as the track aforesaid has been cut round the crop the farmer shall plough a firebreak of 

feet wide. 

6. If the parties hereto shall mutually agree that it is advisable to cut any portion or the whole of 
the crop for hay, the farmer shall cut, bind and stook the said crop, and all hay so cut, whether in pursuance 
of this clause or of clause 5, shall be stacked by the farmer in such place as the landlord shall direct in a 
proper and workmanlike manner. All hay cut in accordance with this clause shall be divided equally 

between the landlord and the farmer, but the landlord shall pay to the farmer the sum of 

per ton of the landlord’s share as remuneration for carting and stacking the same. 

7. As soon as the crop is ripe in the opinion of the landlord, the farmer shall commence and continue 
without interruption (save while prevented by adverse weather, strike, or other unavoidable cause) to 
harvest the same, and as soon as practicable thereafter, unless otherwise agreed, shall deliver all the wheat 

to 

All work referred to in this clause shall be done in a proper and workmanlike manner and so that the produce 
shall be placed in the best marketable condition. 

8. The farmer shall, for the convenience of loading, make the stacks of wheat in the held as large as 

practicable, but so that they shall contain not less than bags. 

* Any provision in this Agreement which the parties do not wish to become a part of their contract should be 
crossed out in ink identically on all copies of the Agreement. 
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McCOBMlCk-DEERING 
Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS^ 


TRUSS -TYPE 
ANGLE -STEEL FRAMES 
WITH HEAVY STEEL 
GUSSETS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT BOXES 







MCCORMICK-OEERINC 
HEAT-TREATED HEAVY GAUGE 
DISCS WITH CRIMPED 
CENTRES 



FRONT AND REAR FRAMES 
SAME HEIGHT. DRAUGHT IS 
LOW, AIDING PENETRATION 


FOR BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


W rORKING fallow to conserve 
moisture and check drift requires 
careful planning. Fallow land or 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
teactor disc harrow is used . . . 
McCormick-Deering GL-9A tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand 
up to years of hard work. McCormick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
able in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes . . . 


See Yenr Nearest tntemotioiial Harvester Dealer Now 


INTBIINATIONAL HARVBWTBII COMWANY OT AUBTNAUA ATT. LTD.. CiNO. IN VlO.). BIIANeHBB IN AU. OAWITAI. WTIBB. WAOTOlir I 


INTERNATIOKAL HARVESTER 
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Such stacks shall be protected against lire by having a strip of at least 1 2 feet wide around the said 
stacks cleared of stubble. Should rain make it necessary, such stacks shall be placed upon timber. Costs 
thereby incurred in the provision of timber and labour shall be shared equally by the landlord and the 
farmer. 

9. Provided that the terms of this Agreement have been duly observed by the farmer, he shall be 

entitled to and shall receive - of the crop and the landlord shall receive 

the remainder of the crop. 

10. Unless otherwise agreed to divide, and each to take his share as harvested, the farmer shall cart, 

as soon as possible after the wheat is harvested, all wheat to 


The landlord shall pay the farmer 

per ton in respect to the cartage of his share. Where the wheat is carted to official receiving depots, the 
division of shares shall be as delivered. 

1 1 . The landlord shall supply on the property : — 

(a) All necessary seed, sufficient to sow the land at the rate hereinbefore provided, graded and dusted 
with copper carbonate at 2 ounces per bushel or with such other fungicide as may be agreed upon. 

(b) Half the amount of superphosphate required for manuring the land as hereinbefore provided. 

(6‘) Bags and twine for his share of the crop. 

The farmer shall supply on the property : — ■ 

(a) Half the amount of superphosphate required as aforesaid. 

(/)) Bags and twine for his share of the crop. 

{c) Except as herein otherwise provided, all machinery, implements, fuel, horses, fodder, carts, 
materials, and labour necessary to properly carry out the terms of this Agreement. 

12. The Farmer shall return the landlord's empty seed and superphosphate bags to a place upon 
the property agreed upon, within 30 days of completion of sowing the crop. 

13. All horses which the farmer may require in and for the performance of this Agreement may be 
depastured by him in a paddock which shall be provided by the landlord, but the farmer shall not be entitled 
to take on agistment on the said land the horses or other live stock of any other person. 

14. The landlord shall have all grazing rights of the said land prior to the commencement of sowing 
the crop, and after the completion of harvesting operations. Harvesting shall be deemed to be completed 
when all marketable hay and grain have been removed from the paddock. 

Eating off of green or growing crops shall not be done, except with the written consent of the farmer. 

' A crop left without effort to harvest on day of 

shall be considered to be a “ failure.” A ” failed ” crop shall become the property of the landlord upon 
payment of - shillings per acre to the farmer for his portion of the crop. 

When either the landlord or farmer considers that a crop is a failure prior to the above date, and 

agreement cannot be reached, the matter shall be referred to 

for his decision, which shall be final, 

15. The landlord and farmer shall keep all stray and strange stock off the said land, and shall prevent 
any stock having access to the crop. 

16. The farmer shall not permit any smoking in the field during harvest, except at recognised times 
agreed upon by the landlord, and shall not fire any stubble or chaff heaps unless with the consent of the 
landlord. The farmer shall comply with all regulations governing the prevention of fires. 

17. The farmer shall not bring any dirty or otherwise objectionable horse feed upon the said land, 
and he shall cut down and eradicate all noxious weeds on the said land, and shall in all respects comply 
with the provisions of any laws relating to noxious animals or plants. 

18. If the farmer shall fail with all expedition to prepare the said land or to sow and harvest the crop, 
or shall fail to perform anything hereby agreed to be done at the time specified, the landlord may perform or 
complete any such thing in such manner as he thinks fit, and the share of the farmer in any crops on the 
land shall stand charged with the payment to the landlord for the expense of performing and completing 
any such thing, and the landlord may retain the whole of the share of the farmer in the said crop, or so 
much thereof as in his opinion shall be sufficient to recoup him the expense of performing and completing 
any such thing as aforesaid, with full power to sell and dispose of the same at such time and in such manner as 
he thinks fit, and out of the proceeds of the sale thereof to pay the expenses of and incidental to such sale or 
sales and to retain and repay himself the expense of performing and completing any such thing as aforesaid, 
and the balance (if any) remaining in his hands shall be paid by him to the farmer. 

19. The landlord may, for any of the causes mentioned in paragraphs (a) to (f) of Section 15 (i) of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1941 , determine this Agreement forthwith by notice given in accordance with 
the Act. Such notice shall be deemed to be sufficiently served if sent by post addressed to the farmer at 
his usual or last known place of residence in New South Wales. 

20. The farmer shall not mortgage, assign, or sublet the contract or his interest therein or in the said^ 
crop, without the consent in writing of the landlord first had and obtained. 
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21. The farmer shall be entitled to occupy the ho\i3e. erected on the said land and the appurtenances 
thereto free of rent during the term of this Agreement, but Xko licence or right of occupation given to the farmer 
by this Agreement in respect of the said land shall be construed to create a tenancy to the farmer. 

22. The farmer shall, on the expiration of the term hereof, vacate and leave the said land, and shall 
remove therefrom all stock, machinery, carts, implements and things which he shall be entitled to remove. 

23. If any dispute arise under this Agreement, the same shall be referred to the arbitration of 

- - or such other person as may be agreed upon, 

and the decision of the said or of any such other person shall be final and binding on the parties hereto. 

24. The farmer agrees to indemnify the landlord against any claim in respect of any accident to any 
farmhand employed in connection with the work to be carried out under this Agreement. 

25. This Agreement shall be subject to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1941, in all respects and nothing 
herein shall affect the rights, remedies and obligations of the landlord and the farmer respectively under 
the said Act. 

AS WITNESS the hands of the parties hereto the day and year first before written. 

SIGNED by the said 

in the presence of 

SIGNED by the said 

in the presence of 


Orange Grading Regulations to be Enforced. 


“Fruit Inspectors of the Department of Agri- 
ture will, during the next few weeks, carry out 
tests of oranges consigned to the markets to en- 
sure that they have attained maturity. Where 
the fruit has not reached a mature condition, 
sales will not be permitted and growers will 
be liable to prosecution under the Plant Diseases 
Act.'' 

In making this announcement the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said 
that, with the end of the season for late Valen- 
cias, it is customary to find that growers are 
anxious to market Navel and other oranges which 
are approaching maturity. 

“Compared with mature Valencias, new season's 
Navels frequently have a very acid taste. This 
factor, often combined with poor colour, induces 
consumers to defer buying until the fruit is 
sweeter. As a result, the value of the new crop 
is quickly depressed and price recovery is made 


difficult owing to rapidly increasing supplies,” said 
Mr. Graham. 

“The Citrus Grading Regulations provide that 
oranges shall be mature," continued the Minis- 
ter. “This condition is only met in respect of 
Navel oranges when not more than 24 c.c. of N/io 
Soda is required to neutralise the acid in lo c.c. 
of juice. 

“Another requirement of the Regulations is 
that the fruit shall not be dry," added Mr. 
Graham. “Dryness is an offence when the ex- 
pressed strained juice of oranges fails to weigh 
not less than 33 per cent, of the gross weight 
of the fruit. Some samples of Valencias at 
present being marketed cannot comply with that 
standard, and packers are warned that a higher 
standard of juice content must be maintained. 
Valencias most likely to be affected are from 
trees which were severely affected by frosts last 
winter," concluded the Minister. 


School for Pig Rauers at Hawkesbury Agriciikiiral College. 


A School of Instruction for pig raisers is to 
be held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, from Tuesday, 12th, to Friday, 15th 
July next. Making this announcement the Min- 
ister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.) said: “This School of Instruction aims 
to provide a short course of training in general 
pig raising, including specialised instruction in 
judging pigs, alive and in carcase form.” 


Accommodation for the School (which is for 
males only) will be limited, and pig raisers 
desirous of attending should lodge their applica- 
tion early in order to avoid disappointment. 

Pagm MS 


The fee for the course will be £i los. od., which 
will include tuition, board and lodging, and 
medical attention at the College. The fee should 
not be forwarded until notification of acceptance 
for the course has been received by the appli- 
cant. 

Rail concession fares will be available to pig 
raisers attending the School. 

Application forms and Syllabus may be obtained 
from the Under- Secretary and Director, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney, 
with whom applications for admission to the 
School should be lodged by not later than ist 
June. 
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NEW TRAINS 

For 

New South Wales 


Two modern air-conditioned ex- 
presses are now operating between 
Sydney and Newcastle, and it is ex- 
pected that two more of this type of 
seven-car train will be operating before 
the end of the year. 

Daylight express services will be im- 
proved by the introduction of eight 
eight-car air-conditioned trains ; the 
first of these will soon be placed in 
service, and the second will be ready 
for service within the next six months. 

Recently two diesel rail motor trmns 
have been placed in service on branch 
lines in the Dubbo District. It is anti- 
cipated that by the end of the year as 
many as six out of a total of ten of 
these two-car units will be operating. 

Ten diesel air-conditioned trains will 
also be built to improve country services 
and it is expected that the first of these 
three-car units will be completed early 
next year. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 




World-Wide acceptance comes only 
from consistently dependable and 
uniformly economical performance — 
that is why ‘‘POMONA” Pumps 
are bought rather than sold and 
why more “POMONA” Water Lubri- 
cated Deep Well Turbine Pumps are 
bought than any other make 

tor full particulari and catalogue, ring or write 

Ground Ulater Pumps 

PTV. LTD. ^ 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

Paul E. Royle, Governing Director 
BW 6296 

AGENTS for Poraoii'i Pumps, Johnson Sand 
Screens 
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Sydney 

or 

Newcastle 


And top ruling values are certain. Winchcombe, Carson’s 6o years experience 
in the trade, their skill, energy and the close attention they give to clients* 
business in every particular, completely assure successful marketing. They have 
spacious, well appointed, perfectly lighted show floors in Sydney and Newcastle. 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Selling Brokers : Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney ; lo Watt Street, Newcastle 

Yass, Harden, Armidale, Orange, Forbes, Coonamble, Bourke 



A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

AND AN ALLOWABLE DEDUCTION FOR 
INCOME TAX 

Most farmers know only too well that if more materials were available they 
could make extensive farm improvements, and at the same time reduce their 
Income Tax liabilities which, because of high prices for wool and most produce, 
are going to be heavy. 

THERE IS A WAY— PASTURE IMPROVEMENT. To-day there It 
no great shortage of seed or phosphates ; the two essentials for sowing down 
permanent pastures which, reasonably managed, will not only improve the soil 
but provide an <* insurance against more difficult times. 

The cost of these plus the labour involved is an allowable deduction for income 
tax, while the improvement represents a capital asset which, if looked after, 
will go on ever increasing in value. 

Can there be a better Investment ! 

FREE AND POST FREE I Yates’ Grassland and Greencrop Farming 
bulletins will put you on the right track about pasture Improvement. Ask 
your local Yates’ Distributor for free copies, or write direct to: 

ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney 
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COMMON INTERNAL PARASITES OF HORSES 

May Cause Ill-health. 

THEIR RECOGNITION AND TREATMENT. 

{Conchided from page 210.) 

VERY few horses are entirely free from infestation with one or more of the numerous 
species of worms or internal rarasites that may infest them. Infestation of sufficient 
degree to cause ill-health in horses u not common under ideal conditions, but, on the other 
hand, horses kept under adverse conditions may freouently be affected. In general, 
horses carrying an excessive number of internal parasites are subject to digestive dis- 
turbances and loss of condition, and are unable to perform the usual amount of work. 

In the first portion of this article, which appeared In April issue, the common 
internal parasites of horses and their effects were described. Methods of prevention 
of infestation and of treatment are discussed in this concluding section. 


Prevention. 

Efforts should always be made to prevent 
horses, more particularly young stock, from 
becoming infested. Except in the case of 
the large stomach worm and bots, the infes- 
tation is acquired by horses grazing over 
pastures previously contaminated by 
droppings containing parasite eggs. These 
eggs may remain alive for a period of 
several weeks or even months, especially in 
damp or swampy locations. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that where possible, 
such paddocks should not be used for young 
stock. 

Under normal conditions, the lower the 
rate of stocking, the less the danger of 
internal parasitism becoming a problem. 
However, in a wet season, even when only 
one or two horses are grazed in a paddock, 
a high degree of infestation may be built 
up. For this reason, permanent horse pad- 
docks are most undesirable. Small pad- 
docks, useful for this purpose, should be 
used for rotational grazing with other stock. 

It may surprise some to learn that very 
young foals frequently become infested by 
nibbling at droppings. .Stabled horses in 
work are generally not worried by worm in- 
festation for the reason that their food is 
uncontaminated. Feeding from the ground 
on the other hand is a dangerous practice, 
and if, during times of drought such a prac- 
tice has to be adopted, care should be taken 
to see that the place of feeding is frequently 
changed before the site becomes excessively 
contaminated. 

The large stomach worm is spread by the 
stable-fly. If trouble from this parasite is 


experienced, the fly population must be re- 
duced. To do this, the inner surface of the 
roof and all rafters should be sprayed with 
4 per cent. DDT. in kerosene every two 
months during the warmer weather. 

In the case of stabled and groomed horses, 
bot fly infestation can be readily controlled 
by preventing the eggs from hatching. 
Removal of the eggs during grooming, 
though tedious, is the most efficipt means 
of control. Almost as effective is to wipe 
over the areas where the eggs are deposited, 
each week with a cloth soaked in a 2 per 
cent, phenol solution. 

Where previous experience shows that 
trouble from internal parasites is likely to 
be experienced, routine treatments may have 
to be adopted to supplement the other con- 
trol measures mentioned. In this way in- 
festations are prevented from reaching 
serious proportions. It is of interest to 
note that in certain parts of America, where 
roundworms and bots were previously 
troublesome, routine treatments have been 
widely adopted with very satisfactory 
results. 

Treatment 

No single drug has yet been found which 
is effective against all the parasites dealt 
with. On the other hand, most of the 
preparations described below are effective 
against more than one species. 

The principal drugs used are phenothi- 
azine, carbon tetrachloride, oil of chenopo- 
dium, carbon bisulphide and oil of turpen-^ 
tine. 
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Phenothiaiine. 

This drug has only been in use in this 
country for about eight years, and it has 
long been recognised as an outstanding 
preparation for the treatment of sheep for 
worm infestation. It is also highly a effici- 
ent preparation for use with horses. 
Although it can nornxally be used with 
safety, on rare occasions it can be toxic and 
cause losses. It is therefore, advisable 
.to adopt the precautions set out below when 
using it. 

Morses in ill-health or in weak condition 
should not be dosed, nor should the drug 
be used for mares heavy in foal. Starvation 
prior to treatment is not necessary. The 
drug, which is a green powder, is adminis- 
tered in a bran mash, and a further bran 
mash is given 6 hours later. It is advisable 
to divide the dose into three equal portions, 
one portion being given each day for three 
days. It should be noted that following 
dosing, the urine becomes discoloured, ancl 
such an occurrence is quite normal with the 
use of this drug. J 

The dose rate for phenothiazine is 
oz. for draught horses, i oz. for hacks and 
2/3rd oz. for ponies with a reduction for 
foals depending upon their size. 

Phenothiazine is very effective against 
redworms and is moderately effective against 
roundworms. Although it is not effective 
against the other species, because of the 
ease of its administration and the fact that 
supplies are frequently on hand, it is in- 
creasing in popularity. 

Carbon Tetrachloride. 

Though slightly less efficient than pheno- 
thiazine for removing redworms, this pre- 
paration has the added advantage of being 
reasonably satisfactory for bot treatment. 
Usually it can be used with safety, but on 
fairly rare occasions it may cause losses. 
It is, therefore, necessary to adopt the pre- 
cautions set out below to reduce the risk. 

The horse should be starved for 24 hours 
before treatment and then drenched with the 
drug mixed with paraffin or linseed oil. 
The dose of the preparation is 5 c.c, to 100 
ib. liveweight, mixed in i to 2 pints of 
either of the oils mentioned. On this basis 
the appropriate doses are 30 c.c. or i oz. 
for ponies; 50 c.c. or i-2/3rd oz. for hacks 
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and up to 75 c.c. ( 2/2 oz.) for draught 
horses. 

The doses mentioned are for the pure 
drug. Frequently, carbon tetrachloride as 
used for drenching sheep may be on hand. 
It is quite suitable for use, but as it is 
already mixed with some paraffin oil it must 
be given in greater quantities than the pure 
drug. Single strength carbon tetrachloride 
consists of one part carbon tetrachloride to 
four parts of paraffin oil and the double 
strength mixture is twice as strong. The 
dose rates will, therefore, be five times and 
two and a half times respectively, as great 
as when the pure drug is used. 

Instead of giving as a drench, carbon 
tetrachloride may be given in a capsule, but 
due to the danger of burning the horse's 
mouth should the capsule burst, this method 
of administration should be attempted only 
by experienced operators. 

Another method of administration is the 
use of the stomach tube through which the 
material is poured direct into the stomach. 
Briefly, it consists of passing into the gullet 
or oesophagus, a rubber tube of about 5/8 
inch diameter, which has been well lubri- 
cated with vaseline. The tube is passed 
through one nostril, and then into the gul- 
let. This latter operation is rather tricky 
and should not be attempted until the method 
has been demonstrated by an experienced 
operator. It has one great advantage in 
that, even if an unruly horse has to be 
thrown, it can still be treated by this method. 

Carbon Biraiphide. 

This is the classical treatment for bots. 
It is, however, very effective against round- 
worms and the large stomach worm. It 
has one disadvantage in that the carbon bi- 
sulphide must be given in a capsule, and as 
stated earlier, this operation is not without 
risk if inexpertly carried out. For 24 
hours before treatment the animal must be 
starved, but given access to water. How- 
ever, no food or water is to be allowed for 
S hours after treatment. Under no circum- 
stances follow treatment with a purgative; 
it is dangerous. 

Here again the stomach tube may be used 
to advantage. 

The dose rates, on the basis of 2 c.c. for 
each 100 lb. live weight, are ponies 10 c.c., 
hacks 20 c.c. and draughts 25 c.c. 
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Oil of Chenopodimn. 

Oil of Chenopodium is very efficient 
against roundworms, It is less efficient 
than the other preparations mentioned for 
redworms and should be used only where 
roundworms are the main problem. It may 
be safely used if the directions given below 
are followed, except that it should not be 
given to pregnant mares, while the dose for 
thoroughbreds should be reduced by one- 
fifth. 

It is given mixed in i lo 2 pints of linseed 
or ])araffin oil following 36 hours starvation. 
If necessary, the stomach tube may be used. 
Food and water must not be allowed for 
6 hours following treatment. If the 
bowels have not worked, a further dose of 
oil must be given 24 hours after treatment. 
The dose rate is the same as for carbon 
bisulphide. 

Oil of Turpentine. 

This prejxiration must not be confused 
with “mineral turpentine” which is pois- 
onous. Although a favourite with many 
owners, oil of turpentine is a very in- 
efficient treatment for worms. Its use, 
therefore, is not recommended. It is given 


mixed with i to 2 pints of linseed or paraffin 
oil, the dose rate being the same as for car- 
bon tetrachloride. 

Notes on Treatment 

Choice of Drug : — In choosing the drug 
to be used for treatment, one is influenced 
by the condition to be treated, safety of 
treatment, cost and availability of the var- 
ious drugs, and case of administration. 

Method of Dosing . — In drenching, one 
should use either a drenching bit and fun- 
nel, or a bottle with a piece of hose pipe 
over the neck to prevent breakage. The 
horse’s head should be elevated slightly to 
allow the drench to be readily swallowed. 
The drenching must be discontinued if the 
horse struggles, or the fluid may be inhaled 
and cause pneumonia. 

Indications for Treatment . — Worm infes- 
tation must be suspected when horses on 
good feed become unthrifty, or when young 
horses cease gaining weight, lose condition 
and become harsh in the coat. A correct 
diagnosis must then be made by having fae- 
cal samples examined, and if necessary 
treatment should follow. Treatment is also 


The FOLLOWING, Table summarises the Uses of the Principal t)RUGS. 


Drug. 


Dose Rate. j Method of Dosing and l^recaulions. | Uses 


Phenothiazine... 

1 

1 Draughts, oz., 

1 hacks, 1 oz., ponies, 

1 ^ oz. : or i oz. per 

100 lb. 

Given in bran mash, followed by 
further mash in 6 hours. No 
prior starvation necessary. 

Safest if dose divided in three 
and given over period of three 
days. Do not treat weak horses. 

j For redworms. 

Carbon tetrachloride ... 

Draughts, 2J oz., 
hacks, ij oz., 

ponies, i oz. ; or 50 
c.c. (if oz.), per 
1 ,000 lb. 

Starve for 24 hours. Follow with 
drug mixed in i to 2 pints linseed 
or paraffin oil ; or drench in cap- 
sule, or by stomach tube. Do 
not treat weak horses. 

For redworms, round- 
worms and moder- 
ately effective for 
bots, 

1 

Carbon bisulphide 

Draughts, 25 c.c., 

hacks, 20 C.C., 

ponies, 10 c.c.; or 
20 c.c. per 1,000 lb. 

Star\'e for 36 hours before treat- 
ment. Withhold food and water 
for 6 hours after treatment. 
Give in capsule only if ex- 
perienced, or by stomach tube. 
Do not follow with purgative. 

For bots, good also 

1 for stomach worms 
and roundworms. 

Oil of chenopodium ... 

As for carbon bisul- 
phide. 

Starve for 24 hours prior to treat- 
ment and withhold food and 
water for 6 hours after. Give as 
drench in i to 2 pints linseed or 
paraffin oil or by stomach tube. 
Give further dose oil in 24 hours 
if necessary. Do not use for 
pregnant mares. 

Good for roundworms 
and fair for pin- 
worms. 


This chart is intended for ready reference. If fuller information regarding treatments is necessary, 
consult the earlier sections on the various drugs that may be used. 
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indicated where previous experience shows 
that worm infestation is likely to be a worry. 

Time of Dosing . — This matter is of im- 
portance where routine treatments are car- 
ried out. In the case of hots, for example, 
treatment in early winter will remove the 
hot larvae before they mature, and re-infes- 
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tation does not then occur till early summer 
owing to the inactivity of the fly. Treat- 
ment of pregnant mares in mid-pregnancy 
is frequently advisable to reduce the risk of 
infestation of the foals. It is also desirable, 
at times, to treat foals prior to weaning so 
that they will not receive a check from this 
cause. 


Departmental Officers to Study New Zealand’s Dairy Industry. 


Messrs. G. McGilli\txay, Chief, Division of 
Dairying and I. W. Scott, Special Dairy Officer, 
of the Department of Agriculture, left Sydney 
by the Wanganella last month for New Zealand, 
where they will make a close study of the dairy 
industry. 

In making this announcement^ the Minister for 
Agriculture (lion. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said 
that in addition to examining various aspects of 
New Zealand’s dairy industry, Messrs. McGilliv- 
ray and Scott would purchase dairy stock to 
assist in improving the standard of dairy herds 
in this State. 

“In authorising the purchase of a number of 
high-class Friesian heifers for the Department’s 
Friesian Stud at Hawkesbury Agricultural Col- 
lege, together with ^ registered polled Jersey 


bull, I had in mind that polled cattle have a 
definite place in the development of the dairy 
industry in New South Wales,” added Mr. 
Graham. 

“Mr. Scott will also make a special point of 
examining the Herd Recording Scheme which 
New Zealand has developed so successfully,” 
continued Mr. Graham. “Our owm Herd Record- 
ing Scheme is most satisfactory hut it is always 
wise to keep abreast of developments in other 
countries.” 

Mr. Graham said that the two officers would 
also carry out an inspection of many dairy pro- 
duce factories in New Zealand with a view to 
obtaining information which will be of use to 
manufacturers of dairy products in this State. 


Rabbit Eradication Methods in New Zealand. 

Minister Makes Inquiries. 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) is making inquiries into New 
Zealand’s methods of rabbit eradication. 

“I have been in touch with the New Zealand 
authorities and have a copy of the New Zealand 
Act dealing with the suppression of rabbits in 
that country,” said Mr. Graham. 

“In New Zealand rabbit eradication is con- 
trolled by what is known as the “New Zealand 
Rabbit Nuisance Act.” This Act provides for 
the constitution of Rabbit Districts and for the 
establishment of Rabbit Boards, commonly called 
‘Killer Boards’,” continued Mr. Graham. 

“The New Zealand authorities have been kind 
enough to send me all the information which 
they have been able to gather regarding the 
activities of their ‘Killer Boards’.” said the Min- 
ister. 


Amongst the more common causes of cannibalism 
in poultry are lack of animal protein (meat 
meal) in the diet, overcrowding, having the nest 
boxes too exposed, the occurrence of vent gleet 
in the flock, the accidental wounding or injury 


“The experience of the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is that control by these 
boards has been a striking .success. To date, 
io6 boards have been formed, covering an area 
of approximately 1754 million acres.” 

Mr. Graham said that since 1938, New Zealand’s 
“Killer” Boards have had authority to destroy 
rabbits on private land. They carry out exter- 
mination operations throughout the entire year 
and special attention is given to landholders who, 
by neglecting their properties, are commonly 
known as Rabbit Farmers. 

“I am making further inquiries into New 
Zealand’s methods as well as other aspects of 
rabbit eradication which have come to the notice 
of my department,” concluded the Minister. 


of a bird producing bleeding, or one or more 
of these causes acting together. Whatever the 
cause which acts as a starting point, it would 
appear that the habit is rapidly acquired and 
spreads throughout the flock. 
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England comes to the rescue of 
Australian wheat farmers harried by 
labour shortages. The Ferguson 
System Tractor and Implements are 
designed to do more work more 
economically with less fatigue. 

Only the British Ferguson System links 
tractor ond implement as one with an 
ingenious "3-point hitch". This exclusive 
linkage is operated hydraulically and 
allows implements to be fully adjusted 
without leaving the driver's seat. A 
conventional Drawbar is included to pull 
ordinary implements. 

Unlike heavier tractors, the Ferguson 
secures ample traction without excessive 
weight that packs the soil. A high com- 


pression power unit with wet sleeves and 
full force feed lubrication operates under 
average conditions on 6 to 7 pints of fuel 
per hour. Ask your local dealer to show 
you how manpower shortages can be over- 
come with the Ferguson System. See the 
range of implements including Disc. Spike 
and Spring Tooth Harrows, 7ft. Tillers or 
Stump-Jump Scarifiers, Mowers, Woodsaws, 
Cultivators and Earth Scoops. 



BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(DIVISION OF STANDARD CARS LTD.) 

83-89 FLINDERS ST., SYDNEY 
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YouMI be 
Proud 

to Show this Unit 
to Your Friends 


pf ^ 









Whether In a new home or old, you will be proud to show the WUNDERLICH STAINLESS STEEL 
SINK to your friends ... to explain how the satin smooth gleaming unit saves your time . . . takes 
the drudgery out of washing dishes . . . and keeps clean and sparkling always 

WUNDERLICH STAINLESS STEEL SINK UNITS are available, 4 ft., 5 ft. and 6 ft. long by I ft. 6 In. 
wide; they feature a timber backing that simplifies and cheapens installation 

Ask your local Hardware Merchant, *phone MX24I I, or write to Box 474, C.P.O., Sydney 
for further information and prices 


A PRODUCT OF 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY 

OF THE 

METALWORKING DIVISION OF 
WUNDERLICH LIMITED 


clerLi eft 

INK. UNITS 

IN STAIN LtSS ST«L 



FOR BETTER REARING — FOR GREATER PROFITS 

ORDER Your ** SUCCESS" Chlckont NOWt Sprint RHcm (Ist Juno ouwerdt) 

AUSTRALORPS WHITE LECHORNS CROSSBREDS 

Pullott UiiBoiMd Pullots Untoxod PullotB Unoe: 




AUSTRALORPS 

WHITE LECHORNS 

Fm 

Pullets 

Uesexed 

Pullets 

Unsexed 


£ 

B. d. 

A 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

100 ... 

... 8 

5 0 

4 5 0 1 

7 15 0 

4 0 0 

so ... 

... 4 

5 0 

2 5 0 

4 0 0 

2 3 0 

25 ... 

... 2 

4 0 

1 4 0 

2 1 6 

1 2 6 


£ s. d. 

4 2 6 

2 4 0 

I i 0 


Freight end peckinf free 


Coekerel pri ee t on eppUcetlen 


Sefe delivery guaranteed to any railway station in New South Wales 


Write for Cjit»toftur to i 

R- A. JACOBS,, EASTWOOD, N S W 


Telephenet WM28SI 


f lease forwara 
a copy of your free 
catalogue to 
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Comptttition Pant at Hawkatbury Agricultural College. 

Poultry Notes. 

May, 1949. 


E. Hadlington, Principal Luestock Officer (Poultry). 

Comments on the 1948-49 Egg-laying Competition at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

A CLOSE contest for the Grand Champion Prize marked the close of the 1948-49 
Competition. Mr. W. F. ArgalFs team took the lead in egg valne towards the finish, 
but was finally overhanled by Messrs. C. A. Chrk and Son’s pen which finbhed with a 
total value of £13 2s. Id. for the 1,441 eggs laid. 


Average Production. 

There was a slight falling-oif in the gen- 
eral average production compared with last 
year, the figures being 201.4 as against 205 
in the previous year. 

Out of the various breeds competing the 
one pen of Anconas laid the highest average 
number of eggs, viz., 207.1 ; fifty-four 
groups of White Leghorns followed with 
204 eggs ; Australorps averaged 198.91 for 
the twenty-four groups competing; three 
groups of Rhode Island Reds laid an aver- 
age of 182.4; one group of Legbars aver- 
aged 172.0 and seven groups of Langshans 
averaged 191.0. 

Highest Individual Scores. 

The highest individual score was made 
by Mr. H. T. Chidzey’s White Leghorn 
hen No. 72, which laid 306 eggs in 350 
days of the test. As this bird may put up 


a record for light breeds in these tests she 
will be kept for the full 365 days. 

The previous highest score in the light 
breeds was put up in 1924 by a hen owned 
by Mr. L. A. Ellis, of Ingleburn, which 
laid 309 eggs in 356 days. The competi- 
tion at that time commenced on loth April 


Full Report of Egg-laying Competition. 

FULL details of the 1948-49 Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Egg-laying Com- 
petition are available in leaflet form and 
will he supplied on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


and concluded on the 31st March. These 
scores are by no means a record for this 
competition, as an Australorp hen, owned 
by the late Mr. A. R. Wheatley, laid a total 
338 eggs in 365 days in the year 1926. 
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Tiir«« of Messrs C. A. Clerk end Son*t Group of 
White {.eghori^t. 

Winners of Grand Championship and Golden Egg Trophy. 


[May I, 1949. 

The highest individual score in the heavy 
breeds was put up by a Langshan hen 
owned by Mr. R. F. Harris, which laid 292 
eggs. 

The Main Priae Winners. 

The two major prizes, the A. A. Dunni- 
cliff Grand Champion Prize for the highest 
market value of eggs and the Golden Egg 
Trophy donated by the Metropolitan Meat 
Industries Commission went to Messrs. 
C. A. Clark and Son whose group of White 
Leghorns laid a total of 1.441 eggs valued 
at £13 2s. id. and scored 96.1 points for 
quality and production. 



An Auttralorp of the Torn untured by Mr. P. B«van 
who won the Grand Championship Consolation 
and Golden Egg Consolation Troph/. 


This is a very creditable performance, 
especially in view of the fact that these 
breeders won the Golden Egg Trophy with 
a pen of Australorps in last yearns com- 
petition. 

The Grand Champion Consolation Prize 
and the Golden Egg Consolation Trophy 
were also won by one competitor, Mr. P. 
Bevan, whose gen of birds laid 1,370 eggs 
having a market value of £12 12s. 9d. and 
scored 83 points for quality and production. 

The James Hadlington Memorial Medal 
which is awarded for weight of eggs, 
weight and quality of birds, was won by 
Mr. D. Taylor, whose group of six White 
Leghorns scored a total of 102.5 points. As 
this pen tied with that of T. R. Moyes in 
points, the allocation of this prize was 
decided on market value of eggs. 
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ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 

INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED*' SPRAY 

Three Movee in One— Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two 
spray line movements per day. It is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 

The A.S.L. Wydespred 

For Full Particulars, write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 

500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY PHONE M 2896 


CLIFFORD 


TILLER 

Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to 9' 

• 

In 16' or 22' widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-stroke fully governed 
engine. 

Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 Harris Street, SYDNEY 
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ENGINES 


for All Agricultural Purposes 



The NEW Diesel 

# Single Cylinder 5 h.p. 

# Twin Cylinder 10 h.p. 

# Totally enclosed vertical ^ 
cycle cold starting oil engine 
of lower weight ratio. 

# Compact and robust. 

9 Maintenance is simple. 



Petrol or Kerosene Types 

• Single Cylinder up to 5 h.p. 

• Twin Cylinder 9 h.p. and 10 h.p. 

• Air cooled models in all sizes. 

• Water cooled 3 h.p. Kerosene. 

• Ruggedly constructed for maximum 
performance in all climates. 


See these famous ef\zines at our Show Exhibit 
S2 Machinery Avenue* 

BUZACOn-WOUELEY PTY. LTD. 

741 Market Street, SYDNEY. MA 6311. 
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This White Leghorn Hen Laid the Greatest Number of 
Eggs in the 1948-49 Egg-taying Competition at 
Hawkesbury Agricuitural College. 

Owned by Mr. H. T. Chidzey. 

The D. R. Dove Memorial Medal 
awarded on the same basis as the J. Had- 
lington Medal, but in the opposite section, 
was won by Mr. T. R. Moyes' pen of six 
Chinese Langshans,, which also scored 102.5 
points. 


Mortality. 

There was a slight increase in mortality 
compared with last year, the average being 
7.2 per cent., compared with 5.4 in the last 
test. 


Egg Weights. 

The disqualifications for under-weight 
eggs v^ere somewhat higher in this Com- 
petition than last year. The particulars are 
shown hereunder : — 


Light Breeds 
Heavy Breeds 


Light Breeds 
Heavy Breeds 


1948-49- 

Individuals. 
No. Per cent. 
.. 24 7.1 

. . 16 7.8 

1947-48. 

Individuals. 
No. Per cent. 

. . 17 5.6 

. . 10 4*2 


Groups. 
No. Per cent. 
9 16 

6 17.6 


Groups. 

No. Per cent. 
6 12 

4 10 



Mr. R. F. Harris’ Langshan which laid the Greatest 
Number of Eggs in the Heavy Breed Section. 


The Financial Aspects of the Competition. 

The gross return for eggs in this Com- 
petition was £1 17s. qd. per hen, compared 
with £i 12s. 2j/jd. last year, after deducting 
marketing charges only, without any allow- 
ance for under-gra<le eggs. The cost of feed- 
ing, based on ruling Syclney wholesale prices, 
l)lus 6d. per bird to cover delivery charges, 
was TOs. 4d. per bird, leaving a return over 
cost of feeding of £i 7s. ocl. It will be 
realised, however, that the feed costs on the 
average commercial farm would be much 
greater than the wholesale price. Moreover, 
the cost of feeding in the Competition is 
based mainly on feeding pollard, bran, meat- 
meal, wheat and maize whereas on com- 
mercial farms more costly substitutes have 
to be used. 

Again, the average return for eggs on 
commercial farms would be lower since the 
average production would he lower because 
the flocks are composed of approximately 
one-half hens and one-half pullets. 

The estimated figures on commercial 
farms would be approximately 23s. 4d. for 
eggs after allowing for marketing charges. 
The cost of feeding from ist April, 1948, to 
]6th March, 1940, would be 13s. 6d., leaving 
a return over cost of feed of 9s. rod. This 
compares with return over cost of feed last 
year of 9s. 8d. per hen. 


. . . SAVE FOR BETTER TIMES . . . 
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Herd Production Improvement Scheme. 

Rules Amended from 1st July, 1949. 


From ist July, 1949, the Herd Production 
Improvement Scheme of the Department of Agri- 
culture will operate on amended rules as far as 
the Division 2 or “Grade” section is concerned. 

In the case of Division i, or official section, 
rule.s are unaltered, with the exception that under 
exemptions, any cow over 10 years of age 
be exempted, and the rule requiring 50 per cent, 
of the eligible cows in a herd to be recorded is 
to be enforced. In the case of members failing 
to give an assurance of complying with this rule 
the Department will have no option but to cease 
recording the herd. 

In what was previously named Division 2, or 
the “Grade” section, the name has been altered 
to Group Recording. Group cows in future will 
refer to grade or pure-bred cows recorded under 
this section. 

Fees for group recording will remain as for 
Division 2, i.r., 6d, per test per month. Under 
the group scheme all cows must be recorded, siiF 
ject to the following exemptions : — 

T. Any cow over 10 years of age, provided 
she has one or more previous lactation 
records. 

2. Any cow which is sick, diseased or injured. 

3. Any cow which aborts her calf during a 

lactation period shall forthwith be with- 
drawn l)Ut may be re-entered. 

4. Any cow for which special exemption is 

granted by the Chief, Division of Dair}^- 
ing. 

Cody Grain Sorghum Required 

A Sydney firm is interested in the possibility of 
large-scale production of waxy grain sorghum, 
such as Cody, for use in production of adhesives. 
The Department has been informed that experi- 
ments carried out on samples of Cody starch 
received from the U.S.A. have shown that it is 
particularly satisfactory for this purpose. 

It is stated that the wet milling process is much 
to be preferred to the dry process and as it is 
not possible to have any appreciable quantity milled 
by the former method in Australia, the firm pro- 
poses to erect a mill provided it can be assured 
of supplies of Cody grain sorghum. 


Under group recording, provision is 
any identified animal to qualify for the Depart- 
ment’s Register of Merit — the minimum qualifica- 
tion being production of a total of 1,100 lb. but- 
terfat over three successive years, with a mini- 
mum of 300 lb. in any year. The only records 
published under group recording will be of those 
COW'S qualifying for entry in the Register of Merit 
at the end of the three-year period. It is hoped 
that this group record will satisfy the needs 
of many breeders of pure-bred cattle who wish 
to record production of their stock under com- 
mercial everyday conditions without the necessity 
for heavy feeding considered by some to be neces- 
sary for recording under the Official Section. 

Where cows are entered to qualify for the 
Register of Merit the Department has the right 
of making a surprise check test on any cow or 
herd, and at least two check records will be made 
during the season. 

Under the Group Scheme it is hoped that em- 
phasis will be thrown on to the consistent pro- 
ducer and to illustrate in the first instance cows 
that show indications of being consistent life- 
time producers and breeders. 

Overseas work indicates that cows with life- 
time production records are the soundest choice 
as breeding matrons, but their numbers are few, 
and an earlier identification of cow's likely to 
possess the qualities sought after is desired. ^ It 
is felt that qualification for the Intermediate 
Register of Merit will fill this need. It has 
been indicated that cows capable of qualifying 
for this Register are more likely to be successful 
breeders than single record cows. — 

G. McGjli.ivray, Chief, Division of Dairying. 

for Production of Adhesives. 

Six acres of C(xly have been sown at the Lector 
Experiment Farm by the Department for seed 
purposes and for further testing by the firm in 
question. 

There is no reason why the requirements of 
Cody grain sorghum cannot be supplied, provided 
a reasonable price is offered to growers. The 
present price of tapioca starch from Indonesia and 
arrowroot starch from Queensland is £70 per ton; 
this is 100 per cent, higher than in normal times. 

Estimated requirements of the firm would be 
from two to three thousand tons annually. — 
Division of Plant Industry. 


Care of Yema Budded Vines. 


With phylloxera-resistant vines, budded this 
season, it is suggested that growers keep the 
covering soil mound well above the bud, and 
loosen the soil should the mound set hard. Also 
remove some of the top growth of the stock should 
it be very long. 1/ Tong and caught by the 
winds this growth is blown about and is respon- 
sible for .producing an air hole around the stem 
of the stock which may be responsible for the 
drying-out of the scion bud. 
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In the early spring when the top of the stock 
is cut back do not cut less than two inches above 
the scion bud, as close cutting to the scion the 
first season will produce dead wood tissue 
immediately behind the union. The following 
season the stub above the union can be removed 
but not before. — H. L. Manuel, Viticultural 
Expert. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd ; — 


Owner and Addreis. 


Number 

Tested. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Rnglsternd Stud Hurde. 

Australasian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Bathurst Experiment Farm 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo, Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell E. J., ‘^Kapunda,*’ Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, hi.t. St. Joseph. 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagoog (A.I.S.) ... 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 
deen -Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guenisevs) ... 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. *' Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen- Angus, 

A.I.S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys and Friesians) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 


(Aberdeen-Angus) 
Lillen, E. L.. ‘^Pir 


Killen, E. L., ‘^Pine Park” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga ” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Rav BroL., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Ficton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., ” Bvandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Rowlands, F. C„ "Werribee,” Waugoola 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Rowntiee, £. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W., “Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 

deeo-Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

WoU^g^ar Bxj^ment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco A^ouftural High School, Yanco 

Farm (Jerseys) 

Young, A., ” Boxlanda,” Bnrdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


X07 19/8/49 

46 29/6/49 

37 15/5/49 

14/7/49 

a6 1/6/49 

113 14/8/49 

*7 16/3/50 

*37 x/7/50 

Oa ai/6/49 

44 15/6/49 

lai 27/4/50 

*37 15/5/49 

56 11/5/50 


**2 14/3/50 
70 22/7/50 
177 27/1/50 
125 X 8/2/50 
33 21/6/49 
**3 I 23/5/49 
79 I 18/6/49 
49 I 8/5/49 
28 1 8/10/50 


X06 39/12/50 

*03 7/5/49 

23* 30/8/49 


309 16/8/50 

55 6/1 3/49 

35 33/8/49 

75 2X/7/49 


198 17/X0/48 

34 8/4/49 

190 7/2/50 

57 21/3/50 

x6o ' 3/6/49 
126 xs/9/49 

67 36/4/49 

55 6/13/49 

13 11/4/51 


Hards Other than Rogistorad Stud 
Hards. 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., “ Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 
bell town 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Cant, E. A., Four Mile Creek, Eeat Maitland 
Colly, A. G., ” Heathcrbrae,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

Daley, A. E., ”Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell 

Daley, A. J., Leaiands, Inverell 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodic’s Plains, Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridgc Farm School, Molong 
Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown 

Frizelle, W. J., Rosentein Dairy, Inverell . , 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuste»- 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrcst Farm, Gum Flat 
Road, Inverell 

Hart, K. H. Jersey Vale, Armidale 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

Jemalong Station, Forbes | 

Johnson, A., “ Rosedale,” Grafton Road,' 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 
Lott, J. H., •* Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 

Lucas, L., ” Braeside,” .Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McCosker, E„ ” Bannockburn Station,” In- 
verell 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B.. "Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 

Morris, S. W., ” Dunreatb,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamworth 
Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., ” Mount View,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

Police Boys Club, Kurrajong 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
Rolfe, A, E„ ” Avon Dale,” Inverell 
Rolfe, C. D., ” Rose Farm,’ ' Inverell 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John's Hostel, Armidale 


St. John's Orphanage, Goulbum 

St. Miebaers Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boys' Home, Westmead 


51 30/4/49 

45 2/6/49 

19 30/13/49 

300 30/8/49 

41 8/XO/50 

43 12/11/49 

33 28/7/49 

8 8/X0/49 

14 14/5/49 

19 14/5/49 

25 27/6/49 

29 25/3/49 

84 ' 19/3/50 

42 17/3/50 

141 23/4/49 

39 4/4/50 

67 27/4/50 

14 27/7/49 

X 1 1 9/9/48 

32 8/10/49 

7 25/6/49 

24 10/5/49 

35 22/2/50 

60 13/6/49 

25 8/10/49 

63 17/3/50 

33 8/10/49 

16 22/2/50 

45 4/6/49 

23 8/10/49 

31 27/7/49 

2 17^0/49 

20 8/X0/49 

33 2/7/49 

73 *2/3/49 

27 8/10/49 

48 23/4/5* 

60 13/9/50 

43 26/6/49 

39 18/11/49 

46 14/5/49 

31 X 3/8/49 

17 26/6/49 

32 8/10/49 

67 21/5/49 

82 23/1/49 

25 8/X0/49 

57 5/7/50 

57 6/3/49 

45 5/2/49 

34 17/3/50 

145 27/8/49 

28 15/X2/49 

12 5/7/49 

18 8/10/49 

22 14/5/49 

31 17/3/50 

24 6/9/49 

8 X a/7 '40 

7 8/10/50 

2X 13/4/49 

29 11/6/49 

12 8/10/50 

30 9/7/49 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared iree ol tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 



Expiry 

Date. 

Hards Qthar than Raflatarad Stud 






Hards — continued. 



Waddell, W., “Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 






verell 

127 

3 7/49 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

14 

27/11/49 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

3 

S/xo/49 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

60 

1/4/50 

Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd.. Armidale ... 

5 

«/xo/49 

Tanner, F. S., Dural Rd., Amoiidale 

43 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Aberdeen 



Tombs, £. S., Box 76 P.O.. Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Road, Muswellbrook ... 

94 

37/XO/49 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

X4X 

X8/XX/49 

Tosh, W. K., ” Balgownie,** Armidale 

15 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Turnbull, T. M., “Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 



Muswellbrook 

4» 

37/X0/49 

Muswellbrook 

94 

I 4/3/5 I 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 



Ursuline Convent. Armidale 

5 

25/2/50 

ham Hills 

53 

^ 7 /a/A 9 

Von Frankenberg, F. £. “ Spring Hills.” 



WiUiams. L. B., “ Blrida,” Armidale 

37 

33/2/50 

Camden 

61 

^ 7/12/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

X7X 

X4/4/49 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unles'< 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Hydatids in Humans. 

Disease can be Contracted from Dogs. 


Hydatids in human beings can result from in- 
advertent swallowing of eggs of the tapeworm 
that lives in dogs. On reaching the stomach the 
egg undergoes development, burrows through the 
wall of that organ and is carried to the liver, 
lungs or some other part of the body. It then 
grows into a slowly enlarging cyst — the bladder- 
worm stage of the tapeworm. 

The method by which man most frequently 
becomes infected is by careless handling of dogs. 
The eggs are passed out in the dog's excreta 
and thus the dog’s coat, and dust around its 
kennel, become grossly contaminated. Food 
should never be handled by humans unless the 
hands have been well washed beforehand, as the 
eggs may be transferred to the food and then 
swallowed. Flics may also carry the eggs on their 
feet, and dirty drinking water may be a further 
source of infection. 

Do^s themselves can be infected by eating the 
hydatids frequently to be found in the viscera 
of sheep. In order to prevent infestation in dogs 
— and possibly, later, in humans— <logs should 
never be pillowed to eat raw offal; a dangerous 
practice that is all too prevalent on many sheep 
stations. 
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Dogs should also be treated to remove tape- 
worms. The most satisfactory treatment is to 
administer to the animal concerned one-sixteenth 
of a grain of the drug, arecoline hydrobromide, 
per 10 lb. of its body- weight. The drug should 
be dissolved in water, the solution given as a 
drench. Purgation should occur about twenty to 
twehty-five minutes after drenching. If the dog 
is of any great size or is difficult to handle, he 
should be dosed by concealing tablets of the drug 
in a piece of his meat. When this method is 
followed, purgation should take place about an 
hour later. 

The animal should be chained up immediately 
after treatment, in an area with a non-absorbent 
surface such as concrete; all subsequent drop- 
pings being carefully collected and burnt Purga- 
tion after dosing must be sufficiently intense for 
the purpose, since the effect of the drug in caus- 
ing the parasites to relax their grip on the 
mucous membrane of the animal's intestines is 
only temporary. If the purgation proves insuffi- 
cient to remove them, it will be necessary to dose 
the dog again.— W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Wvi- 
sion of Animal Industry. 
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The World’s most efficient Boiler 


PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 


Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 




jM 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON Mk Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street* Sydney 


Mclbourn* 


Brisban* 


PHENOVISI 



For administering Phenovis we recommend 
the Victor Phenovis outfit — the only one- 
man Drenching Gun of its type 



Price £6/6/6 (plus 1/6 postage) 
Fitted with special Non-Drip nozzle 
£6/13/6 (plus 1/6 postage) 


THE WORLD’S BEST DRENCH 
FOR STOMACH AND 
INTESTINAL WORMS IN SHEEP 

No other drench is so effective against Large 
Stomach Worms (Barber’s Pole), Black 
Scour Worms, Nodule and Bowel Worms, 
which are responsible for the greatest mor- 
tality and unthriftiness in sheep. 

The new Phenovis powder is easy to mix 
and stays mixed for six hours, thus elimin- 
ating stirring while drenching. 

In 7 lb. bags — 8/3 per lb. (P.O.K. Sydney; 

Write Jor Orozcos Drenching Chart free of charge 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 
46 Young Street, Sydney 
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THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

iEstabUshed 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, PiAlic Trustu 


ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep size 15s. per 100 

Pottage 9d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pottage It. 3d. extra 


W. JNO. BAKER T 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previous knowledge you can become highly quali&ed. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or IVire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Cazetie and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Dnrling Buildinga, 28-30 Fmaklin Street 
Adelaide, South Auatralia 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


[Number 
in herd. 


Rcfisterad Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, K. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A. & Sons. “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthonis) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Hawkesbury, Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseysi 
and Friesians) ... 

Hicks Bros. “ Meryla,” Culcairn (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld (Ayrshires), 

McEachern, H., “ Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MaePherson, I. F.,“ Bloomfield,” Yass (.Aberdeen-Angus) 
MeSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (beef! 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., ” jerscymead ” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen innes (Jerseys).., 
New England University College, Armidale (Jersej^) .. 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 

honis) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Renl, D. B., ” Evaudale,” Sutton Forest (Aben'a in- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., '* Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) .. 
Robertson, D. H. *' Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef| 

Shorthorns) 

Rowlands, F. C., “Worribee,” WaugooJa (Aberdeen- 

Angus) I 

Rowntree, E, S., ” Mourabee,” ^irindi ! 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) ...| 
Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 
Shorthorns) 


46 

44 

64 

29 

5« 

173 

49 

121 

II 2 

38 
67 
62 
2b 

52 

97 

80 

49 

18 

102 

103 

58 

309 

114 

39 
75 

112 

182 


Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment 1 arm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Farm, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abcrdeen- 

• Angus) 

Whitelaw', L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm... 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


16,1 

170 

69 

23 


92 

71 

54 

8 


Herds Other then Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., ” Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, ” Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., " Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Homer. A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co,, Wentwertb 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Menial Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plaira 

Roval Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla” 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo 

St, John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bav 

Sydney Church of England (Grammar School 


50 

32 


28 

33 
69 

56 

7 

14 

63 

60 

34 
49 
28 

127 


94 

39 


*3 

35 


W. L, Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Lime for Pastures. 

Usually Applied in Autumn or Early Winter. 


Lime cannot take the place of superphosphate 
in pasture improvement, but ground carbonate 
of lime (or some other hnely-ground form) is 
a valualde supplement to that fertiliser. 

Numerous instances have occurred in coastal 
areas where applications of lime in addition to 
superphosphate, as compared with superphosphate 
alone, have increased the carrying capacity of 
improved pastures by 100 per cent. 

Lime not only promotes better pasture growth, 
but increases the vigour of clovers, improves soil 
texture and encourages the functions of useful 
bacteria. It also checks surface soil acidity, sup- 


plies free calcium to the plant, builds up animal 
bone and aids the functioning of some vitamins 
which contribute to the health of stock. 

Whereas in most cases applications of lime or 
dolomite once every three years, at the rate of 
2 ton.s or more per acre, can be expected to give 
optimum results, beneficial results can also be 
expected on many coastal and tableland pastures 
from applications of from K’ to i ton per acre. 

Lime is generally applied during autumn or 
early winter, this period coinciding with renova- 
tion and top-dressing of coastal pastures with 
superphosphate. — Divlsion of Plant Industry. 


A sample of water recently analysed by the 
Chemist's Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, following a serious loss of sheep on a 
western district property, revealed that the salt 
concentration of the water had been increased 
by evaporation in a ground storage tank. 


As a result of drinking this water 180 sheep 
died. The sample was found to contain over 
2,000 grains per gallon of total salt.s — about twice 
the limit of salinity for sheep. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The lollowinf is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accoi dance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this schen:e has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered .^tud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O. “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D. “ Hillangrove,'* Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capcrtec. 

“ Endeavour" Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B. Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfieki. 

McCrumm, J. H., " Strathfield." Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 


Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Tnnes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmcre Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot," Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E.. Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 
Walker, J. R., " Strathdoon," Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., "Tyreel," Agnes Banks, via Richmond, 
Wcllongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Water a Frequent Cause of Contamination of Cream, 


Faults in milk and cream can frequently be 
traced to stagnant water. While the popular be- 
lief that drinking such water is, in itself, the 
cause of subsequent deterioration is unfounded, 
the fact remains that bacteria from such water 
often gain indirect entry to the milk. Mostly 
the cattle wade in a polluted swamp searching 
for water-couch, or they may even have to cross 
a stagnant creek in being driven to the milking 
yards. The body, including teats and udder, is 
fouled in this manner and the bacteria are later 
added to the milk while it is being drawn. 


The biological quality of the water used for 
washing down the udder is also of importance. 
When cow after cow is washed with the same 
cloth and water from the same pail the water 
becomes more and more insanitary and a source 
of pollution to the milk. Sometimes the water 
is unsuitable at the outset, being taken from 
iron tanks in which manurial dust, blown from 
the yard to the roof and washed down the 
spouting, has been allowed to accumulate for 
months. — Dairying Division. 


Storage of Pumpkim Aided by Prior Curing, 


Pumpkins for storage should be selected prefer- 
ably from early-sown crops as they have longer 
to ripen off than those from later crops. 

The fruit should not be harvested until 
thoroughly ripe, as immature specimens tend to 
develop mould. Maturity is indicated when it 
is difficult to pierce the rind with the thumb-nail. 
The pumpkin should then be cut from the vine, 
leaving several inches of the stem attached to 
the fruit. Care should be taken to avoid bruis- 
ing the ifkin, as injuries of any type permit entry 
by organisms, causing decay. 

Pag€ ZSO 


Prior to storing, pumpkins should be cured for 
two weeks. This can be done by placing the 
fruit in the sun, or in the cooler months, by 
placing^ it in the sun on an iron roof. The best 
curing temperature is 8O-85 degrees. 

Curing completes ripening and heals mechanical 
injury which may have occurred during harvest- 
ing. 

Pumpkins free from frost injury should then be 
stored in a dry, airy place, preferably on slatted 
shelves, and they should be examined regularly 
for any signs of decay.— D ivision of Plant 
Industry. 
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Tickle it w%th a hoe and it laughs with 
a harvest,'' 

That is what was once written about tarming 
in Australia. While al* the good earth of 
Australia is bountiful, only those farmers who 
keep abreast of the times and use modern 
methods get the best possible return. 

Days of haphazard farming are over . . . 
it’s the day for the Fordson “Major.” — 

See your Fordson Dealer ! 


Sole N.8.W. Distributors: 

MOTOR TRACTORS 
PTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle Street, Ultimo, Sydney 

Phone : Telegrams : 

MA 927 “ Sellmotors,” Sydney 
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Editorial— 

MAKE DAIRY PROSPERIH 

Permanent 

• 

THE dairying industry, like other primary 
industries, is experiencing a period of pros- 
perity. Good seasons, fair prices and ready 
markets are the main contributing factors to 
this prosperity. 

Demand on the home and oversea markets 
seems assured for some years. In fact, these 
markets are capable of further expansion; the 
home market, so far at any rate as butter and 
milk consumption is concerned, and the export 
market, particularly for milk products. 

With stable, and most likely expanding, 
demand for primary products, prices could even 
fall a little and still leave the industries pros- 
perous. There is, however, nothing to signify 
a material drop in prices of dairy products. 

There seems only one factor which could, 
dairy farmers bemg willing, alter the present 
prosperous conditions and promising outlook. 
That is, a bad season, or run of bad seasons — 
which is inevitable sooner or later. 


But droughty conditions can rob dairy 
farmers of jmisperity only if they are wil- 
ling; willing to do nothing about it now. 

The wise farmer will make use of present 
circumstances to safeguard against any 
appreciable fall in production during the 
next dry season. He will do it now, when 
he has the surplus income to invest in such 
drought-proohng practices as fodder con- 
servation, conservation of soil fertility and 
water, renovation of sod-bound pastures, 
eradication of rabbits, bracken and other 
weeds, culling of unprofitable cows, and 
perhaps to invest in a better Inill, and clean 
up disease in his herd. 

Those arc some of the things which' 
should be done now. And those are some' 
of the things which Departments of Agri- 
culture in all States are demonstrating to 
dairy farmers under the Commonwealth 
Dairy Grant Scheme. 

In prosperous times it is difficult to get 
primary producers to think seriously of their 
likely plight when bad times return. In bad 
times, farmers arc ready to agree on what 
is wanting, but shortage of ca])ital often 
prevents putting into practice what they 
know to be necessary. 

Capital is available now, with which ta 
render the next droughty season largely 
ineffective, and so ensure permanent pros- v 
perity in the industry. 
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Better Facilities at Hawkesbury Agricuhiiral College. 


At the 1949 Diploma Day function at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said 
that the State Government was at present spend- 
ing more than a quarter of a million pounds in 
additions to Hawkesbury College. 

These included a new Dairy and Milk Proces- 
sing Plant, costing about ii20,ocx), a new Cannery, 
£30,000, and a new Dormitory, £80,000, to accom- 
modate another eighty studgits. New bails for 
fifty pure-bred Jersey and Friesian cows, and a 
new Rcsivlence for the Deputy Principal would 
also be built. 

Mr. Graham said the additions would greatly 
expand tl:c scope of training available at that 


Refresher Courses for 

Thk following Courses in the principles of farm 
management, of eight weeks’ duration, have been 
arranged by the Department of Agriculture at 
the Government Experiment Farm, Yanco : — 
Number ii Course — i8th July, 1949, to 9th 
September, 1949. 

Number 12 Course — 19th September, 1949, to 
nth November, 1949. 


Bean Seed 

Final inspection of bean seed crops submitted 
for certification by the Department of Agriculture 
has now been completed. 

Altogether 859 acres of beans were inspected, 
of which 571 were adjudged to be of certified 
standard. 

The acreage certified includes Brown Beauty 430 
acres, Hawkesbury Wonder 99 acres, Wellington 


institution. Facilities had been severely over- 
taxed in recent years owing to the increasing 
demand for agricultural education by young men, 
including large numbers of Ex-servicemen. 

The function marked the 57th Anniversary 
of Diploma Day at Hawkesbury College, whicn 
was founded in 1891. Since then over 1400 
students had obtained the Diploma in Agricul- 
ture and over 300 the Diploma in Dairying. 

Altogether, more than 4,000 students had 
passed through Hawkesbury, 80 per cent, of 
whom were still associated with agriculture in 
some form or another. 


Famer Ex-servicemeii.. 

Application from the holders of Qualification 
Certificates under War Service Land Settlement 
should be made to the Deputy Co-ordinator Rural 
Training, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Course Number ii is filling rapidly, and appli- 
cations are in hand for Number 12, which will 
be the last held this year. 


Certification. 

Wonder 18 acres and Tweed Wonder 14 acres. 
Small areas of Landrcth, New Zealand Stringless 
and Refugee were also passed for certification. 

Although it is too early to predict accurately 
the quantity of seed that will be available, present 
indications are that approximately 5,500 bushels 
of merchantable seed will be harvested. 


Breach of Farm Produce Agents Act 


Another prosecution launched recently by the 
Department of Agriculture against an Agent 
Company operating at the City Markets for a 
breach of the Farm Produce Agents Act was 
heard at Central Police Court recently. The 
Agent Company was convicted and fined. 

Commenting on this fact the Minister for Agri- 
culture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said that 
the Company dumped twenty-two cases of bananas 
received from a North Coast grower without hav- 
ing sought or obtained a Condemnation Certificate. 

“As a safeguard to growers’ interests,” con- 
tinued Mr. Graham, “agents at the City Markets 
are required to comply with the provisions of 
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section 19 of the Farm Produce Agents Act, which 
prescribes that before produce is dumped a writ- 
ten direction or authority is necessary. 

“No doubt, this latest conviction will serve as 
a further warning to agents that they must con- 
form with the terms of the Farm Produce Agents 
Act and Regulations,” added the Minister. “Fruit 
and vegetable growers can rest assured that my 
Department will continue to maintain strict super- 
vision over operations at the City Markets and 
where any irregularities come under notice legal 
proceedings will be instituted.” 
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— ^THE GROWING OF LINSEED 

Made Possible by 

Disease-resistant Varieties and 
Effective Pest Control 


W. M. CuRTEis, B.A., B.ScAgr., Special Agronomist. 

SEVERAL attempts have been made in the past to establish linseed growing in Australia. 
In general, they have failed because of unsuitable varieties, insect pests, and duease. 
However, the introduction by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, of 
disease-resistant varieties, and the development of effective means of pest control, have 
combined to make linseed growing a favourable enterprise at the present time. The most 
suitable of these introduced varieties u the American linseed, Wakh, which k the only 
variety now being grown commercially. It has a large seed of high oil content, and is 
resktant to rust in New South Wales. 


To supply Australia’s present requirements of linseed, it would be necessary to sow 
about 500,000 acres. In Australia 20,000 acres were sown during last season, of which 
8,000 acres were in New South Wales. The total acreage last season was grown under 
contract to linseed-crushing firms. 


Linseed oil is one of the chief components 
of paints, varnishes and linoleum, and has 
many other industrial uses. The presscake 
or meal, which remains after the oil has 
been extracted from the ground and partly- 
cooked seed, is a valuable stock food. 

Linseed is botanically identical with flax, 
but linseed varieties have been specially 
selected for high seed yield, whilst flax 
varieties are specialised for fibre. To avoid 
confusion, particularly in districts where 
both crops may be grown, it is convenient 
to apply the name “linseed” to the crop 
grown for grain, and to the resultant grain; 
^‘flax” should be confined to the crop grown 


for fibre and its seed should be called “flax- 
seed.” It is true that fibre, of inferior qual- 
ity, may be obtained from a linseed crop, 
and flax-seed may be used for oil produc- 
tion, but either crop is an unsatisfactory 
substitute for the other. 

Climatic and Soil Requirements. 

Linseed requires a good and well-distri- 
buted rainfall or irrigation during the period 
April to October. As in the case of wheat, 
the distribution of the rainfall is as im- 
portant as its actual amount. After ger- 
mination the most critical period is about 
September, when linseed flowers ; unless 
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good winter rains have fallen, to carry the 
Cl up through, lack of sufficient moisture at 
this stage is likely to have an even more 
serious effect on yield than in the case of 
wheat. It follows that linseed should be 
confined to the more favoured wheat dis- 
tricts, or to irrigable areas. 

Relatively dry conditions are essential 
during the harvesting period in December, 
or difficulty may be experienced in harvest- 
ing, due to the persistent toughness of the 
stems, to the prolonged flowering and secon- 
dary growth which may occur as a result 
of continued rainfall. 

When linseed plants are established they 
are at least as frost-hardy as wheat, but 
cold weather retards their gro\vth. Late 
frosts at flowering time can cause severe 
losses by killing the young flowering buds. 
On the tablelands linseed should be sown 
in late winter or early spring. Linseed also 
possesses good drought resistance, but must 
have favourable conditions to yield well. 

The crop can be grown on a very wide 
range of soil types. Generally, any soil 
which will yield good crops of wheat or oats 
in a normal season can be regarded as suit- 
able; however, linseed docs best on the 
heavier soils and these should be selected in 
preference to light rod loams. 

Preparation of Land. 

Land intended for linseed should be 
worked as for wheat or oats, but the final 
preparation should be designed to produce 
a finer and firmer seed-bed to suit the smal- 
ler seed. It is most desirable that this seed- 
bed should be firm, moist enough near the 
surface to ensure good germination of shal- 
lowly-drilled seed, and particularly free of 
weed seeds. These requirements are gener- 
ally fulfilled only in fallowed ground, and 
extra cultivation is usually necessary. 

As linseed cannot compete against weed 
growth particular attention should be given 
to ensure that the land is free of weeds. 
Weeds, besides smothering portion of the 
crop, are apt to prove a nuisance at harvest- 
ing as well as causing impurities in the 
grain harvested which is subject to heavy 
price dockage. 

Time of Sowing. 

Experiments have shown mid-April to 
mid-May to be the best sowing period in 
most districts. Earlier sowing than this may 
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result in premature flowering and possibly 
damage by frost, whilst later sowing does- 
not allow the plants to make vigorous, 
growth before being retarded by cold 
weather. The success of the crop depends 
largely upon the amount of stooling and 
growth made in autumn, as flowering com- 
mences in spring more or less independently 
of the height of the plants. Late sowing 
retards flowering to some extent, and the 
crop is then more liable to damage by cater- 
pillars, because the latter breed rapidly 
under warmer conditions. On the table- 
lands a late sowing in July or August is 
recommended. 



A Young Linseed Crop. 

'J en weeks old. 


Rate of Sowing. 

Half a bushel (28 lb.) of seed per acre 
is recommended as the best general sowing 
rate in the north-west of New South Wales, 
whereas in the southern districts and' 
Rivenna heavier sowings up to 40 Ib. per 
acre are recommended; under irrigation 
40 lb. of seed per acre is considered neces- 
sary. 

Trials must be made with individual drills 
to determine the gears required to sow lin- 
seed at a given rate. It will be found that 
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drills using a drum-feed will usually sow 
linseed at a slightly higher rate, about lo ]>er 
cent heavier, than wheat. Seed should l)e 
sown through all tynes of the drill, using the 
fine side of the seed plates up. Light har- 
rows should follow the drill to cover the 
seed, and sometimes a light rolling is neces- 
sary to ensure a firm seed-bed. 

Depth of Sowing. 

Owing to its structure, the linseed seed- 
ling has greater difficulty in emerging from 
the soil than cereal seedlings ; particular 
care should, therefore, be taken not to sow 
the small seed deeper than is necessary 
to ensure an adequate supply of moisture 
for germination. A depth of approximately 
I inch to jy* inches is recommended, but 
the actual depth will vary with the prepara- 
tion of the seed-bed, the depth of the sur- 
face mulch and the nature of the soil. 

Fertilisers. 

Superphosphate at the rate of to i cwt. 
per acre, drilled in with the seed, is recom- 
mended in districts where the application of 
this fertiliser to wheat is standard practice. 

Linseed Under Irrigation. 

The ' elimination of weed seeds and 
thorough preparation of the seed-bed should 
receive no less attention under irrigable con- 
ditions than the '‘dry” areas. The avail- 
ability of water, however, offers greater lati- 
tude with respect to the actual time at which 
the necessary operations are performed, and 
the very best sowing time can be chosen 
deliberately. 

In addition to the other operations, land 
intended for irrigation should he carefully 
graded, and check-banks similar to those 
used for lucerne or pastures should be built 
at half to one chain intervals, allowing a 
fall of I foot in a length of lo to 20 chains, 
depending on the nature of the soil, from 
the head-ditch. The bavs themselves should 
be very carefully graded, between the check- 
banks,' to smooth out bumps and hollows and 
allow even watering. Like lucerne, linseed 
scalds rather easily if left standing in water 
for any length of time. 

It is usual to irrigate the fallow, or the 
bays, prior to sowing, to ensure adequate 
moisture for germination, but with a normal 
rainfall, irrigation should not be necessary 
during winter. If the early spring months 


are diy, water should be applied as soon as 
it becomes available, and irrigation continued 
periodically up to the flowering stage. 

Linseed requires rapid, light waterings 
rather than prolonged soakings, and the 
total amount of water used, including water- 
ing of the fallow, should not exceed 2 acre- 
feet in normal circumstances. The time 
allowed between irrigations will depend upon 
seasonal conditions and the nature of the 
soil. A safe guide is to give as little water 
as possible consistent with maintaining 
growth and preventing the deep cracking 
which is apt to occur in heavy soils. Usu- 
ally one or two irrigations are sufficient, 
and rarely more than four are necessary, 
even in a very dry season. 

No water should be applied after normal 
flowering ceases, if it can possibly be 
avoided. The only valid exception to this 
rule is the case mentioned above of a heavy 
soil cracking deeply, with injury to the 
roots, before ripening has commenced. 

With spray irrigation, of course, no grad- 
ing and banking is necessary, but the prin- 
ciples of watering are similar. 

Harvesting. 

Under normal conditions the linseed crop 
will be ripe and ready to harvest in late 
November or early in December in the 
north-west, and late December or early 
January in the Kiverina districts. The crop 
is ready to harvest when the entire plant is 
dry, brittle and yellow-brown in colour, with 
the seeds audibly rattling in the bolls. Lin- 
seed rarely lodges, and even if plants are 
blown over before maturity they show a 
remarkable ability to stand erect again. 

Wheat or rice headers can be adapted 
readily for linseed harvesting. The stan- 
dard bar-drum is preferable to the rice peg- 
drum, but either should be so adjusted in 
speed and clearance that it just breaks the 
bolls completely without injuring the seed, 
and in this rcs])ect a bar-drum is easier to 
adjust. An oat riddle, if used, should be 
set more nearly horizontal than normal and 
with the lij)s facing back. 

The fan speed or air inlet should be regu- 
lated to sort the material effectivelv without 
blowing seed out. All cracks and crevices 
in the machine must be stopped or consider- 
able losses will occur. The knives must be 
in good condition and well adjusted to the 
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ledger plates, as linseed is a tough cutting 
crop. If the knives tend to gum up, they 
should be Avashed with water. 

Some growers take the crop off in the 
rough, and then, after harvesting, put the 
seed back through the header in a stationary 
position. By this method they obtain a 
clean sample and do not waste any seed by 
blowing. As the market price of linseed 
depends directly upon its cleanness as well 
as quality, strict attention should be given 
to producing clean seed. Dockages are made 
for impurities, and if the seed is very dirty, 
oil-crushing firms will not take delivery 
unless the seed is recleaned on the farm. 

If late rains induce secondary growth in 
the crop, or if a considerable proportion of 
green weed growth is present, the crop 


Marketing. 

The price of linseed is normally fixed b)r 
world parity, which is based chiefly upon 
the supplies available from Argentina and 
India. The oil content and cleanness of the 
seed are very strictly defined by world mar- 
kets and deductions are made for any devia- 
tions from the standards. The oil standard 
in Australia is 40 per cent., and adjust- 
ments are made for all differences over and 
under this standard. Dockage charges are- 
also made for all impurities. 

Linseed Straw. 

Linseed stubble has no value as a stock 
feed. It is generally burned off before the 
land is utilised for the succeeding crop. 
In America linseed straw is utilised for its 



should be cut with the binder and threshed 
out of the stook or stack. It is also feasible 
to windrow with the binder or mower and 
pick up with the header when the crop has 
dried out. The binding, stooking, and sta- 
tionary threshing method results in a par- 
ticularly good, clean sample, as the linseed 
conditions well and threshes very readily 
and completely. 

Yields. 

A normal yield that can be anticipated 
in the good wheat areas is about 10 bushels 
per acre. A fair assumption is that linseed 
will yield about one-third to half as much 
as wheat under similar and favourable con- 
^^’tion^ ^ irrigation higher yields can 

be anticipated. 

The best yield obtained to date under 
natural rainfall conditions is 22 bushels per 
acre. A bushel of linseed weighs 56 lb. 
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fibre in the manufacture of cigarette paper 
and other articles, but to date no attempt 
has been made to utilise linseed straw in 
Australia. 

Pests and Diseases. 

The chief insect pest which attacks linseed* 
is the caterpillar of a moth, Heliothis armi- 
gera, variously known as the tomato grub,, 
the corn ear-worm, the cotton boll-worni/ 
and the lucerne seed caterpillar. This pest 
bores into the immature linseed bolls and* 
eats out the seed ; it can cause very severe 
loss if present in sufficient numbers. 

It appears necessary to take precautionary 
measures against Heliothis on all linseecf 
crops. An effective and economical controF 
can be obtained by dusting with 5 per cent., 
DDT at the rate of 15 to 20 lb. per acre. 
In some districts, especially where the in- 
festation is late, more than one dusting may^ 
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GL-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 



GL.-90 Stump-Jump Disc Cultivating 
Tractor Plough 






GL-40 Power-Lift Stump-Jump 
Mouldboard Plough 


IfUIPMENTj 

W HEATGROWERS can depend 
im McCormick'Deering tractor 
power and field working equipments 
There is a full range of ploughs- 
and tillage equipment especially- 
designed for tractor operation, and 
a size and type of tractor to suit 
your farm. For full information . . . 

See Your Nearest 
Intemationul Harvester Dealer 


INTCfINATIONAL HARVASTCW COMPANY OP AUSTNAUIA PTY. LTD., fiNC. IN VIC.). ORA NCHCS IN ALL CAPITAL CITIKO. PACTORY s OCCLONO. 
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MASONITE 

NOW WE’RE MAKING * 

Termite-resistant.-. 



For those areas seriously infested with 
white ants we are now able to supply 
Masonite which is termite-resistant: 
so, in future, when ordering for these 
districts, specify TERMITE- 
RESISTANT MASONITE. All typcK 
of Masonite boards are available 
specially processed in this way, at 
only slightly increased prices. 


EXTRACT FROM OFFICIAL REPORT: 

"Tests carried out by the most destructive groups of 

Council for Scientific and termite in Australia. 

Industrial Research, Division Treated Masonite was found 

of Economic Entomology, to- to be superior to cypress pine 

wards the end of 1947 , (Callitris glauca) in its re- 
proved that Maconite Presd- sistance to termite attack, 

wood containing a m-nimum (Cypress pine is commonly 

of 0.5% of Pentochloro- regarded as being termite- 

phenol was termite - proof. proof.) Samples of moun* 

These tests employe J tain ash (Eucalyptus reg- 

Eutermes e'^itiousus and Cop nans) tested under similar 
totermes lacteus, typical rep- conditions were completely 

resentatives of two of the destroyed by the termites." 


MASONITE CORPORATION CAUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

Sold by Authorised Distributors and Merchants throughout Australio 


MA7A-48 
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be required, but usually good control is ob- 
tained by a single dusting just after the 
young bolls have formed. 

Dusting is done either with a Y -2 power 
duster fitted behind a motor truck or by 
aeroplane. In using a Y-2 duster, it is 
recommended that a sheet be used in order 
to get proper penetration of the dust into 
the crop. As in the dusting of all crops, 
calm weather is required for effective con- 
trol and this is particularly the case with 
aeroplane dusting. 

Rust {Mclampsora Uni) was the most 
serious disease of linseed in the past, but 
Walsh has proved entirely resistant to rust 


in New South Wales during thirteen years 
of testing, even when grown next to severely 
infected varieties. In Victoria and Western 
Australia rust has been reported on Walsh 
linseed. 

Pasmo (Septoria linicola) was reported 
last year in the southern districts of 
New South Wales and this disease is also 
known to occur throughout Victoria. To 
date no serious loss has been reported from 
this disease. 

All other diseases of linseed known over- 
seas are either very rare or quite unknown 
under local conditions. 


State Wheat Committee — Government Nominees Appointed 


'I'm: iiatncs of the Governtnent nniniiices on the 
.State Wheat Committee have been announced by 
the Minister for ARricuIture, Hon. E. H. (iraham. 
M.L.A. They are Messrs. A. H. E. McDonald, 
L, S. Harrison and D. J. Hovvse. Mr. Graham 
said that Mr. McDonald would be the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Graham said that Mr. McDonald was recog- 
nised as one of the foremost wheat authorities in 
the State. Formerly he had been Chief of the 
Division of Plant Industry in the. New South 
Wales J )epartment of Agriculture, in which 
capacity he had rendered invaluable service to 
wheat growers. Mr. McDonald had been chairman 
of the Special Wheat Committee set up to handle 
last year’s harvest. 

Mr. L. S. Harrison, the second Government 
nominee, was well known among the New South 
Wales wheat growers as Wheat Commissioner 
and Manager of the Government Grain Elevators, 
said Mr. Graham. His knowledge of the handling 
of the State’s wheat harvest would be of great 
assistance to the C<nnmittee. 


The third Government nominee, Mr. D, J. 
How sc, Chief Trafiic Manager of the New South 
VVale.s (iovernment Railw^ays, would be able to 
contribute valuable advice from his years of 
experience in wdicat transport problems. 

Representatives on the Australian Wheat Board. 

Mr. Graham has also announced the names of 
the two w licatgrowers elected as New South 
Wales representatives on the Australian Wheat 
Board. 'I'hey are Mr. R. A. O’Neill, of Myall 
Plains, Berrigaii, and Mr. R. J. S. Doolin, of 
Myall Downs, North Star. 

“1 congratulate Messrs. O’Neill and Doolin on 
their election to such important positions.” said 
Mr. Graham. “They are both well qualifiefl to 
represent the wheatgrowers of New* South Wales 
on tlie Australian \\ heat Board, and no l)etier 
choice could have been made in the interests of 
growers and the wheat industry generally.” 

Messrs. O’Neill and l>oolin wx^re two of the 
four wheatgrowers recently elected ai a State- 
wide ballot of growers to the State Wheat Com- 
mittee set up under the New* South Wales Wheat 
Industry Stabilisation .\ct. J048. 


Licensing of Potato Growers. 


It has cornc to the notice of the Department that 
there are still a number of potato growers who 
have not obtained a license for the current year 
of their operations, as required by the Potato 
Growers’ Licensing Act, 194 <^- 
Commenting on this fact, the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), 
stated that, under the Act, any person who uses 
an area of land in excess of one acre or areas 
of land totalling more than one acre, for the 
production of potatoes, must obtain a license for 
which a fee of los. is payable. A licAise remains 
in force for a period of twelve months from date 


of issue, and must then he renewed if the grow*cr 
continues to use an area of more than one acre 
for the production of potatoes. 

Mr. (Irahain pointed t>ut that the proceeds from 
the licensing fees were used for purposes 
associated wdth the development and ])rotection 
of the potato growdiig industry and, therefore, 
it was in gnnvers’ owti interests to pay license 
fees when due. 

Application form for a license or for renewal 
of a license, can be obtained from the Under 
Secretary and Director, Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the I^ditor, Department of Agriculture. Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. 

Young) July 19, 20, 21 

Condobolin August, 9» 

Trundle August 16, 17 

Bedgerabong August 20 

Peak Hill August 26, 27 

Wagga Wagga (G. 0 . Dewey) . August 23, 24. 25 

Parkcs August 29, 30, 31 

Grenfell September 2, 3 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 6, 7 

Forbes September 9, 10 

Cowra September 13, 14 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker) September 17 


Canowindra September 20, 21 

Eugowra September 27, 28 

Albury (A. G. Young) October ii, 12, 13 

Kyogle October 12, 13 

Lismore (North Coast National) October 19, 20, 

21, 22 

Alston ville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 2, 3 

Mullumbimby November 9, 10 

Bangalow November 16, 17 

Nimbin November 24, 25 

1950. 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 22, 23, 24, sM 
Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 7, S 


Approved Vegetable Seed, June, 1949. 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of “approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear that number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gasette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A (E.S. 46/1)— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Varieties Listed — continued. 
Cauliflower — 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10) — E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 48/3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty. Ltd.. Dee Why Parade, Dec 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/11) — C. 
J. Roweliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) (H.R. 47/6 and H.R. 48/1) 
— H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o’ Day (H.R. 47/2) — H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


The Agricultural Gazette is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In order that distribution may be efficient, any 
farmer who changes his address should notify the 


Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department Should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies. 
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BETTER 

TOMATO SEED 

RUMSEY'S reputation for outstanding strains of tomatoes is well known 
everywhere. Use RUMSEY’S for early cropping, high quality, trueness 
to type and uniform quality. 


ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89 

BREAK O* DAY No. 33 

AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 4i0 
GROSSE LiSSE No. 45 

RED CLOUD (new early) 

SIOUX (new early) 

VALIANT (to arrive) 


Joz. 

oz. 

ilb. 

lb. 

2/- 

6/- 

18/. 

58/. 

2/6 

7/6 

25/- 

80/- 


AH price* potUfe paid. 


I moy be sent C.0.0. 
If desired. 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. 

P.O. Box 74 UW863I 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mall 
Service 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOl£ AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 
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A New Journal . . . 

Linking British Engineering and 
Fanning throughout the World 

* British Farm Mechanization * 
brings you up-to-date information 
on the development of British 
agricultural engineering. Farmers 
and repairers will find helpful 
information on repair and 
maintenance including large-scale 
diagrams of modern British tractors. 
Importers and agents are kept in- 
formed of new machinery available. 
Technical articles on machinery 
design and current news of mech- 
anization from all parts of the world 
are published regularly. 

Specimen copw post free, on application. 

TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 
ANNUAL RATE 26s. 6d. POST FREE. 
SPECIAL FOUNDER’S SUBSCRIPTION: 
THREE YEARS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 

BOWLING GREEN LANE, LONDON, E.C.I, ENGLAND 


ELECTRIC 


ENCLOSED 

MOTORS 


British made for Australian Industry— the pioneers in 
the universal application of Totally Enclosed Motors 
now make available to Australian Industry, motors of 
the highest standard, ranging from 1/6 to 25 horse- 
power. 

The construction of Newman Motors ensures complete 
protection to all internal parts. They are precision 
built to the highest specifications, fan cooled, smooth 
and simple. 

‘*The Modern Motor for Modern Industry.*’ 



Telephone; 
BX 1641 
(3 lines) 


N.S.W. Distributors: 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 York Street, (Wynyard Square), Sydney 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU NEWS 

THE UPPER HUNTER CONFERENCE 


Good Gathering at Singleton 

YET another annual divisional conference of the As^riculhiral Bureau of New South 
Wales was successfully staged last month. Some eighty delegates and members assembled 
in the Showground pavilion at Singleton on 5th May to take part in a programme of 
addresses and discussions on subjects of interest to primary producers of the Upper 
Hunter area. 

The conference was officially opened by Mr. J. R. Somers, State General President 
of the Agricultural Bureau, and the principal speakers included Messrs. M. Buttsworth 
and W. H. Bruce, members of the Rural Bank Progressive Farmer Team which recently 
visited America and Britain, who spoke of the conditions in the dairymg and poultry 
industries respectively in those countries; Mr. A. L. Harnett, Advisory Councillor of the 
Agricultural Bureau, who described the benefits of co-operation and the working of 
co-operative societies; and Mr. M. Sawtell, who discussed the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of inland Australia by the conservaHon of water. The evening session was 
addressed bv Sir James Bbset, who was commander of the ^^Queen Elizabeth’’ during 
the war years. 


The Official Opening by Mr. Somers. 

In openings the conference, Mr. Somers 
said He had already, this year, attended 
divisional conferences at Dal^ety, Orange, 
VVyong, Neiirea and Wcjodstock — and at 
these gatherings the Bureau had presented 
well l)alanced educational programmes which 
had been well received by enthusiastic 
audiences. This was not only evidence of 


the good work of the organisation, but indi- 
cated that primary producers were making 
use of the Bureau. 

Stressing the importance of increased 
production, Mr. Somers said that the “sur- 
face had only been scratched'' so far as the 
productive capacity of this land was con- 
cerned. Dairy farmers should aim at 
increasing production by the establishment 



Agricultural Bureau Officials at Singleton Conference. 

Lxft to Messrs. A. F. and K. B. Munaenberger, Hon. Secretary and District President, respectively ; Mr. A. L. Harnett, 

Divisional Advisory Councillor; Mr. J. R. Somers, State General President; and Mr. J. Slater, Bureau Organiser. 
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of more irrigation schemes and by pressing 
for the payment of a price commensurate 
with production costs. 

Impressions of Overseas Dairying. 

Mr. M. Buttsworth who recently returned 
from a visit to America and Great Britain 
as a member of the Rural Rank Progressive 
Farmer Team, said that he had been 
impressed during his trip by the great help 
and courtesy given to the team by extension 
service officers in the countries visited. 

He had observed growing interest in the 
cross-breeding of cattle and in artificial 
insemination. In United States of America 
90 per cent, of cattle were now dehorned, 
while herd recording was regarded as of 
great importance, nearly 20 per cent, of 
cattle being under test. 

Milk was put up in a variety of ways in 
United States of America. For example, 
while Grade A milk was sold in non-return- 
able cartons and contained 3,4 per cent, fat, 
it was possible to buy 5 per cent, milk and 
also various grades of cream and milk with 
added vitamin D, etc. The consumption of 
ice cream in United States of America was 
28 quarts per person per year. 

Much more attention was given to feeding 
in United wStates of America than in this 
country, said Mr. Buttsworth. Very good 
pastures were well managed, much hay was 
made and every farm has a tower silo. 

Ill England most dairy farms were 
“mixed” farms, and used rotations of up 
to five years, with pasture for periods of 
two to three years. Much use was made of 
farmyard manure. 

Poultry Farming in Other Lands. 

Mr. W. H. Bruce, also a member of the 
Progressive F'armer Team, addressing the 
conference on poultry farming in other 
lands, said that one of the lessons he had 
learned from his trip was that the countries 
visited, with the exception of the United 
Kingdom, had areas of land as poor as any 
in Australia. No country visited had the 
possibilities that existed in Australia. 
What was needed here was more economic 
use of the land at our disposal. 


The poultry farming industry in 
Australia, said Mr. Bruce, had grown with- 
out planning — just like Topsy. It has 
expanded considerably in recent years and 
had been greatly disturbed by the war. It 
was now exporting at pre-war prices, and, 
in common with other primary industries, 
needed to put its house in order. 

In United States of’ America, poultry 
farming was carried on under better condi- 
tions than in Australia and consumption of 
poultry products was four times greater, 
than in Australia. Poultry was the 
cheapest meat in United States of America. 
In that country, as a rule, breakfast was 
the only meal cooked in the home, and this 
accounted for the high egg consumption. 

Poultry farming was carried on more 
economically in the United States than 
here. Stock was raised under free range 
conditions to save the cost of yards, houses, 
etc. Mobile houses w'ere in common use ; 
these were valuable in providing a rotation 
of areas and in manure distribution. Wire 
floors and sides were used in hnu es and 
200 birds were raiwsed in a house which, in 
Australia, would hold only icx) bin Is l^ry 
mash was used exclusively, being put up 
by co-operative organisations whicli were 
producer-owned. 

Mr. Bruce described one plant which con- 
sisted of a five-storey concret • budding 
housing 8,000 laying hens, which was 
managed by one man. This building in 
which the replacement chickens wer*^ also 
raised was equipped with electric light, an 
electric lift and a hot water system, the 
pipes of which were used as reinforcement 
in the building. 

Other Conference Items. 

During the afternoon session a visit was 
paid to “Minimbah”, A.I.M. Training Col- 
lege for Aborigines, a few miles out of 
Singleton, and a special women \s se^s’on 
was addressed bv Miss Nanev Fnskett, 
Senior Extension Officer of the Depnrtment 
of Agriculture, whose subject was “How to 
Use a Commercial Pattern.” 


- SAVE FOR BETTER DAYS - 
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gPiNOiMCe^, 


No longer need the small grazier be 
dependent on the arrival of a contractor 
... or need he drive his sheep to his 
neighbour's shed when shearing is neces- 
sary. "The Little Wonder" is world 
famous as the ideal, self-contained, two- 
stand shearing plant. 


Note Mese efficient . . . economical 

and versatile features: 

• Semi-portable or portable, 

• Cooper Patented Bracket Arm 
Assembly, incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with '’Tumbling 
Tommy" mechanism, 

• Fitted with famous E,B, Hand- 
pieces, 

• Single - ended plain Bearing 
Grinder, with fast and loose 
pulleys. 


• Powered by the most advanced design 3-h.p. engine. 




LITTLE WONDER 

2-STAND SHEARING PLANT 


Send for complete details and specW cations to: 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. 

P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 


LTD. 
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Tifje m/erofwe 

SULPHUR SPRAY 

fhsf^/Ys fh s/oot 

f/?e /off 
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The Finest 

DISPERSABLE SULPHUR 

MICRO'FINE . . . (90% of the particles less than 2 microns). 

CHEAPER AND EASIER TO USE. 

MORE THOROUGH COVERAGE — ACTUAL PENETRATION TO 
FUNGUS SPORES. 

MIXES MORE EASILY WITH WATER (No mess — No waste). 

FOR SAFETyS SAKE USE SULFALOID 

For Control and Prevention of Fungus Diseases and Mites on Fruit Trees. Vines 
Vegetables and Flowers. ’ 

(Including Brown Rot of Stone Fruits; Powdery Mildew of Vines; Black Spot and 
Powdery Mildew of some rruits; Leaf Mould of Tomatoes; and Rust and Powdery 
Mildew of Flowers and Vegetables.) 

NOW AVAiLABLE-^Write for full Information 

SY. 2lb 
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PASMO DISEASE OF LINSEED 

F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant I^athologist. 

PASMO disease of linseed and flax, caused by the parasitic fungus Srpioria linicola 
{Sphaerdla Unorum) was recorded for the first time in New South Wales in November, 
1948. It was identified in a number of crops of the linseed variety, Walsh, growing in 
the Walla Walla district in the southern portion of the State. The outbreak was reported 
to be general throughout this district and specimens* forwarded for examination showed 
moderately severe leaf, stem and boll infections. The dkease was not reported else- 
where in the State where, for the most part, linseed crops were remarkably free from 


disease of a parasitic nature. 

Pasnio is a seed-borne disease of a 
highly infectious nature, and under con- 
<litions of high humidity and frequent rain- 
fall it is capable of spreading rapidly. 
First described from the Argentine by 
Spegazzini” in ipu, it has since established 
itself til rougl lout the majority, if not all, the 
tlax- and linseed -growing areas of the world. 

Although the Walla Walla outbreak 
represents the first recorded occurrence of 
Pasmo in New South Wales, the disease 
has been known in Victoria since 1940, when 
it was identified on flax grown from im- 
ported seed of Canadian origin’. 

I'he New vSouth Wales outbreak last 
season occurred in crops grown from a 
bulk seed supply not known to be I^asmo- 
iiifected. Similar seed to that sown at 
Walla Walla did not give rise to Pasmo- 
infected crops elsewhere in the State. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence, therefore, suggests 
that the disease was brought in by wind- 
borne spores from Victoria. 


Economic Importance. 

Overseas experience lias shown that, 
under conditions which favour its develop- 
ment, Pasmo can cause severe blighting of 
flax and linseed crops with resultant sub- 
stantial losses in fibre and seed yields, re- 
spectively. Frequently, however, the disease 
does not develo]) to any extent until late in 
the season, in which case losses are usually 
not serious. 

Pasmo is most severe on flax and linseed 
in the seedling and after-flowering stages. 
During the intermediate stages of growth 
the ])lants appear to be temporarily resistant 
to attack. 

Symptoms. 

In the seedling stage, infection is con- 
fined to the cotyledons and young leaves, 
which develoj) pale-coloured circular- 
shaped lesions. Later, these lesions enlarge, 
becomes greyish or brown in colour, and 
may assume a more irregular outline. The 
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lesions also become studded with small, 
black bodies which represent the fruiting 
bodies of the causal fungus. Stem infection 
is seldom, if ever, observed in the seedling 
stage. 

. While seedling infection does occur, the 
disease usually becomes most evident in the 
field a short time before harvesting. The 
most striking symptoms of infection at this 
stage are a pronounced blighting of affected 
plants and the occurrence, at intervals, of 
conspicuous brown stem lesions (see illus- 
tration), These lesions, which usually vary 
from ^ to inch in length, and may 
ultimately encircle the stem, develop first in 
the lower stem regions and extend upwards. 



Pasmo Disease. 


Portions of two fla.x plaxits showing chararteristic Pasmo 
symptoms on stem and leaves. Note dark, circular to 
inegular-shaped lesions on leaves and elongated stem lesions 
on plant at left. 

{After Brentzel. 

In the early stages of development they are 
small, rather elongated, and extend only part 
of the way round the stem. Due to the 
alternating brown lesions and healthy green 
or yellowing tissue, the stems cf infected 
plants have a characteristic mottled appear- 
ance. 

Numerous lesions also develop on the 
leaves (see illustration). Under favourable 
conditions these lesions coalesce and the 


entire leaf is rapidly killed. Leaves so 
affected become dry, curl up, and often fall 
to the ground. Lesions on mature or semi- 
mature stems and leaves also develop the 
small black fruiting bodies of the causal 
fungus. It is from these fruiting structures 
that the spores responsible for secondary 
infection in the crop originate. 

In the case of severe attack, flower buds 
and bolls are also blighted and many bolls 
either fail to set seed or produce only 
small, shrivelled seeds. Sometimes the 
disease develops late in the season and, even 
though the plants are covered with lesions 
at harvest time, the yield is not materially 
reduced. 

In general, Pasmo-affected crops are 
characterised by the occurrence of scattered 
brown areas. With suitable conditions for 
the spread of the disease, these areas en- 
large and may eventually involve a consider- 
able portion of the field. Though the plants 
on the outer perimeter of such areas may 
be only slightly affected, the disease becomes 
progressively more severe towards the 
centre, where many plants are completely 
defoliated and show brown, dry stems. 

Sources of Infection 

Primary infection with Pasmo may result 
from a number of sources. It is a seed-borne 
disease and seed from an infected crop 
should never be retained for sowing pur- 
po.ses. Moreover, it can also live over in 
infected straw from a previous crop. In 
addition to these sources of infection, it 
may also be carried over from season to 
season on infected volunteer flax or linseed 
plants, or on wild flax {Linitm marginale) . 

Control Measures. 

Because Pasmo is seed-borne, only seed 
obtained from areas where the disease is 
not known to occur, should be sown. Seed 
dusting witli an organic mercury compound 
should be carried out as a routine measure, 
but it should be noted that seed treatment 
is only i)artially effective in controlling 
the disease if infected seed is used. Hence 
the necessity for sowing disease-free seed. 

As soon as possible after harvest, infected 
stubble should be burnt and the residue 
ploughed in. It is advisable also to practise 
a system of crop rotation and strictly avoid 
sowing infected land to linseed or flax 
in successive seasons. 
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Wild flax and volunteer linseed and flax 
plants should also be destroyed where prac- 
ticable as they may serve to carry the disease 
over from one season to another. 


References* 

^ Millikan. C. R. — Vic. Jour. Agric. 46: 2: 
90-92, 96; 1948. 

“ Splgazzini, C. — An. Mus. Nac. Buenos Aires 
(III) 13: 389-390; 1911. 


Leaf Nematode of Chrysanthemums 

THE leaf nematode (Aphelenchoides ritzema-hosi) has been extremely destructive to 
chrysanthemum crops tn New South Wales during the past three years. 

Though the available varieties of chrysanthemums include a number which are 

almost completely resistant to thu parasite^ many popular florists’ types are so susceptible 
that the flowers can be completely spoiled in a bad season. Damage is greatest following 
periods of humid or showery weather. 


The parasite is a minute, worm-like 
organism which feeds and multiplies within 
the leaf tissue. Infection is spread by the 
worms moving up the stem on the outside 
to new leaves as they are formed, or being 
splashed by rain to adjacent plants. New 
offsets become infected in the autumn and 
the disease is spread to new areas by their 
use. 

The early or mild symptoms arc easily 
confused with those of leaf spot (caused by 
the fungus Septoria chrysanthcmcHa) . Leaf 
spot lesions are mo.stly roughly circular. 



Leaf Eelworm. 

Large, angular dead areas caused by leaf eelworm 
infection. Some yellowing of adjacent tissue is 
often seen. 



A Chrysanthemum Plant Badly Affected with 
Leaf Eelworm. 

Showing wilhcrcil, hanging leaves. 
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whereas nematode lesions tend to be 
triangular, bordered by main veins on two 
sides, ])ut this is not invariable. 

In a severe attack of leaf nematode the 
lower leaves are entirely blackened and 
-hang withered against the stem. The disease 
progresses upward and all leaves may be 
involved by the time the flowers open and, 
in ])ad cases, the flower also is browned and 
decayed, often at one side. 

New Insecticide Shows Promise for Control. 

So far there has been no satisfactory con- 
trol method which can be recommended for 
use on a commercial scale. It is of interest, 
therefore, to record the result of a small 
trial in which two of the new organic 


phosphate insecticides — E605 ( Diethyl- 
paranitrophenyl thiosphosphate) and HETP 
(Hexaethyl tetraphosphate) were used as 
foliage sprays. Each was applied at a 
strength of i part emulsion to 800 parts 
water to twelve well-grown heavily infected 
plants. 

HETP had no eflfect on the viability of 
the nematodes within the leaves. A single 
application of E605, however, resulted in 
the death of the nematodes and their eggs 
within existing lesions without apparent 
damage to the plants, and no further exten- 
sion of the disease took place. 

These results are sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant field scale trials next season. 


Diseases of Peas Carried in the Seed 

PEAS are subject to several diseases caused by parasitic fungi and bacteria. In any 
particular crop, the infection usually originates from one or more of the following three 
sources: — (a) seed^ (h) soil and (c) neighbouring crops. 


In the case of diseases such as Fusarium 
wilt, the soil is the source of almost all the 
infection, although these diseases may be 
introduced in the first place by means of 
.seed into land not previously infested. 



Mycosphaerella Blight, showing the Typical Spotting 
of Pod and Leaflet. 

Blackening of the base of the stem, or foot-rot, Is 
also a sign of blight. 


Diseases such as powdery mildew and 
downy mildew are easily disseminated by 
wind and the usual source of infection for 
any particular crop is some other crop in 
the neighbourhood. 



Bacterial Stem Blight of Peas. 

Watery bruised areas on the stipules and dark green 
areas on the stem distinguish stem blight from other 
pea diseases. 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



Nhell Aphiis Oil 

A New for Aphid Control 

For effective control of both green and black peach 
aphids and black cherry aphid in the late dormant 
season, the Shell Company recommends the use of their 
new Spray — Shell Aphis Oil. Combining the insec- 
ticidal effects of DDT and petroleum oil emulsions, 
Aphis Oil is specifically designed for use on peaches, 
cherries and nectarines. 

Shell Aphis Oil should be used at the rate of gallons 
in 100 gallons of spray mixture, that is, a dilution of 
1 part in 40 parts of water by volume. The diluted 
mixture should be thoroughly sprayed over the trees in 
the late dormant period. 





SPRAYUVO RECOIIMEIVDATIOIV 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain) 










SAVE MANPOWER WITH 

FERGUSON POWER 


See how the two lower hitch points 
ore in the normal drawbar position 
with the third point above them. 
This exclusive Ferguson arrange- 
ment keeps the front wheels down 
and gives maximum traction with- 
out surplus deadweight, it makes 
one complete unit for ploughing, 
discing, tilling, etc. A conven- 
tional drawbar is provided to pull 
your ordinary implements. 


THE FERGUSON FARMER 
GETS THE EXTRA RETURN" 



Hundreds of N.S.W. Farmers are solving their labour 
problems with the new British Ferguson System. It is 
the finest thing to come out of England for economy, 
speed of work and ease of handling. Under all con- 
ditions Ferguson System Farming makes greater yields 
possible with less manpower. 

It is a time-proved farming system, developed through 
30 years' experience. It comes to Australia when 
increased primary production is most needed. A big 
range of implements includes ploughs, cultivators, 
harrows, woodsaws, earthscoops, mowers, etc. 



BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(DIVISION OF STANDARD CARS LTD.) 

83-89 FLINOERS ST., SYDNEY 
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In the case of bacterial blight, the Myco- 
sphaerella blight and Ascochyta leaf spot, 
infected seed is the usual source of the 
disease, although infection does sometimes 
occur from adjacent crops or, per medium 
of the soil, from a diseased crop grown dur- 
ing the preceding year in the same land. 
However, it has been found that the 
severity of these diseases is usually connec- 
ted, firstly, with the amount of disease 
carried in the seed and secondly, with the 
weather conditions experienced during the 
growth of the crop. Wet conditions during 
the growth of the crop favour the spread 
of the diseases, whereas, under very dry 
conditions, they may not be evident despite 
the fact that diseased seed was planted. 

No seed treatment is known which is 
really cflFective in eliminating bacterial 
blight, Mycosphaerella blight and Ascochyta 
leaf spot from the seed. The fungicidal dust 
treatments with materials such as Agrosan, 
Ceresan, Cuprox, Oxicop and Tetroc 
reduce infection with these diseases to some 
extent, but they are not effective against 
bacteria or fungi carried beneath the seed 


coat. These dust treatments are essential Iv 
to protect the germinating seed from attack 
by certain seed rotting and damping-off 
fungi in the soil. 

The only effective method of controlling 
the seed-borne pea diseases is to use seed 
harvested from crops free from these 
diseases. 

Efforts have been made to produce 
disease- free j)ea seed in this State, but 
climatic and other conditions are such that 
yields are too small for the j^roject to be 
economic. Thus, most of the seed used in 
New South Wales is of unknown status as 
regards freedom from seed-borne disease. It 
is expected that this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion will not continue for long, as a pea seed 
‘^certification” scheme has been commenced 
in Tasmania and a similar • .scheme, but 
called an “approved pea seed scheme.” has 
been introduced in V'ictoria. .Already in 
Victoria there is a slight surplus of 
'‘approved” seed of the variety (ireenfeavSt 
and some of this will be available to growers 
in New South Wales if required. 


Labour for Rural Industries — ^Dbplaced Persons Immigration 

Scheme. 


The^ Acting Regional Director of Employment 
(N.S.W. ) draws attention to the ample supply of 
labour which is availalile for rural industries, 
including individual farms and stations, etc., from 
the European Displaced Persons who are arriving 
in this ('ountry under the Commonwealth Immi- 
gration Scheme. These immigrants have been 
specially selected, and many of those who have 
already reached Australia are now engaged in 
rural occupations and are proving highly satisfac- 
tory workers. 

Displaced Persons are required to remain in 
the employment to which they are sent by the 
Commonwealth Employment Service for a period 
of two years from the date of their arrival in 
Australia, though they may be transferred or 
withdrawn by the Employment Service if neces- 
sary. The employer is not, however, bound in 
any way to retain a Displaced Person if for any 
reason he desires to terminate the engagement. 

Displaced Persons are available for any type 
of rural work or, in the case of women, for 
domestic work in the homestead. They must be 
paid award wages, or the ruling rate where there 
is no award, and the accommodation provided 
for them must be of an equal standard to that 
customary for Australian workers. 

B 


They do not, of course, all speak English with 
any fluency, and are not necessarily experienced 
in rural work or, in the case of w^onien, Aus- 
tralian methods oi cooking. They are, however, 
excellent types and very willing and adaptable, 
and experience has shown that language and other 
difficulties have easily been overcome. Every 
effort is made by the Commonwealth Employment 
Service to select the most suitable workers to 
meet an employer's requirements, and their fares 
from the Reception Centres to their place of 
employment are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. 

Rural employers who desire to secure the ser- 
vices of Displaced Persons or who would like 
further information are asked to apply to the 
most convenient District Office of the Common- 
wealth Employment Service. These are located 
in the larger towns throughout the State, and 
their addresses may be found in tlie telephone 
directories, or application made to the Regional 
Director of EZmployment, A.P.A. Chambers, 53 
Martin Place, Sydney. Employers who can pro- 
vide accommodation for a family group, or for 
married couples, will be given priority in their 
request. 
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New Prospects for Grasshopper Control 


It is not known when the next grasshopper plague 
may be expected. There may be no serious 
developments in this connection for another year 
or two. However, no one was entirely satisfied 
-with the measures available for ’hopper control 
in the past. There is no question at all as to 
the efficacy of the poison bran bait; the bait 
killed the ’hoppers once it was properly applied, 
l)ul there were very real difficulties on the organ- 
isational side. It was sometimes impossible to 
get landholders interested in securing and apply- 
ing the baits so that timely and effective action 
could be taken. 

The advent of the new chemicals and the 
development of the fog or mist machines have 
materially changed the position. It is believed 


now, with proper organisation, that appropriate 
action can be more readily expected than was 
the case in the past. As you are probably aware, 
the Department in co-operation with other 
interested States of the Commonwealth is now 
engaged in developing plans for action against 
the ’hopper in one of the New South Wales 
“outbreak” areas. A great amount of prepara- 
tory work is necessary, but subsequently the 
test will show whether appropriate measures for 
a co-ordinated and successful attack on the 
’hoppers can be developed — R. J. Noble, Under 
Secretary and Director, at the conference of 
Stock Inspectors. 


Gram Sorghum for Stock. 


(iRAJN sorghum is a foodstuff with which m^ny 
sU>ckowners have had little experience. The 
following information on methods of feeding this 
grain should be helpful. 

The grain is very similar in composition and 
food value to wheat and maize. It should be 
coarsely crushed or rolled for feeding to cattle 
and horses, and comparatively large quantities 
may he fed to cattle without producing digestive 
troubles. However, as it is a relatively heavy 
feed, it is best fed with some bulky feed such 
as chaff or silage or a bulky concentrate such as 
crushed oats or bran. 

As with the other grains, sorghum has only 
a comparatively low protein content, and so must 
be supplemented with protein-rich feed such as 
lucerne or clover hay, or with protein concen- 
trates such as linseed meal, or peanut meal. It 


may be substituted pound for pound for crushed 
wheat, crushed maize or crushed barley, and about 
four parts crushed grain sorghum may be 
regarded as equal to about five parts of crushed 
oats. 

There is no necessity to crush the grain for 
pigs when it is given through self feeders, but 
if hand-fed to pigs it should be coarsely crushed, 
otherwise its digestibility will be considerably 
impaired. Sheep masticate all whole grain very 
thoroughly and there is no need to crush the 
grain for this stock. 

Whole grain may be included in the grain 
ration for poultry, and crushed grain may be 
used as a considerable proportion of the mash. — 
Division of Animal Industry. 


Bacterial Spot of Tomatoes. 

Can be Checked by Bordeaux Spray* 


Bacterial spot, a disease which causes spots 
on the leaves and stems of tomato plants 
as well as unsightly blemishes on the fruit itself, 
has been prevalent in the central and north coastal 
districts of the State. Much fruit has been 
lost, particularly in the Coff’s Harbour and sur- 
rounding districts. 

This disease is introduced to a farm in the 
first place on the seeds, and then becomes estab- 
lished in the soil. It may be spread from plant 
to plant during pruning, but its chief method of 
dissemination is by wind-blown rain, or its equi- 
valent — overhead irrigation. 

There is no spray which will control the disease 
completely, but observations by departmental 
officers strongly suggest that the rate of spread 
is greatly reduced when home-made Bordeaux 
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mixture is used. This check to the spread of the 
disease has not been noted when sprays made 
from powdered forms of copper oxychloride have 
been applied to the plants. 

For this reason farmers are advised to use a 
home-made spray (containing bluestone, i lb.; 
new season hydrated lime, i to lb.; and water, 
40 gallons) in preference to ready-prepared com- 
mercial spray powders. 

Wherever possible, in addition, overhead water- 
ing should be replaced by some form of trench 
irrigation. 

Persons seeking further information on the pre- 
paration of Bordeaux mixture may obtain direc- 
tions by applying to the Chief Biologist, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydn^« 
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Vegetable Dusting 

We have the following Dusting Materials available, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are recommended 


COOPER’S DEEDUST 


2% D.D.T. on Kaolin for various 
grubs and caterpillars. 


COOPER’S DRYMAC 


Derris Dust for those who prefer 
an entirely non-poisonous material. 


COOPER’S M.I.A. TOMATO DUST ^“‘"2 

Sulphur for use in dry areas, controls insect pests and fungous diseases. 


GAMMEXANE No. 4 DUST 

larly valuable for aphid control. 


Contains 4% Benzene 
Hexachioride» particu* 


PESPRUF No. 2 DUST 2% D.D.T. on pyrophyliite. 


PESPRUF No. 5 DUST 


For Tomatoes. Containing D.D.T.« 
Copper and Sulphur. 


PESPRUF 2G DUST 


1% D.D.T. and 1% Benzene Hexa- 
chioride for both caterpillars and aphis. 


PESPRUF 4G DUST 

tions of caterpillars and aphis. 


2% D.D.T. and 2% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for use in severe infesta- 


Obtdnable at all regular Distributors 

Willlom Coooer ft Nepliews (Austrolio) Ply. limiled 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

Manufacturers of 

DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 

POWER SPRAYS 


All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER. 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 17$, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 in. X 3 in. iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 


THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to ISO lb. square inch, with double spray jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in Inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 

SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray* 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting, 

Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 17$. 6d. 

All Brands of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachioride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, ^pper Sprays, 
Coiloidai and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc 



Ttl.H844S 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 
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Stotes conlributed by tbe Entomolcgical brand). 


THE GLADIOLUS THRIPS 

(Taeniothrips simplex) 

THIS thrips was first described in 1930, from specimens collected from carnation flowers 
in South Australia, in 1928. It is a widespread and serious pest of the gladiolus in New 
South Wales, and if adequate control measures are not undertaken, it is not uncommon 
for the entire crop to be mined. It also causes losses in a number of other countries, 
including the United States of America, Canada, South Africa, Jamaica, Bermuda and 
the Argentine. 

Nature of Injury. 

Unlike many other species of thrips, it is 
somewhat restricted in its range of food- 
plants. Although preferring the gladiolus, 
it may also infest iris, calla or arum lily, 
torch lily or 'Ved-hot poker” (Kniphofia 
sp,), niontbretia (Tritonia sp.) tiger flower 
{Tigridia pavonia) and carnations. 

Ja both its adult and larval stages, this 
thrips feeds by rasping the surface of the 
plant tissues and sucking up the sap which 
exudes. This injury causes a characteristic 
silvering on the foliage, and if the leaf 
damage is extensive, the new corm may be 
considerably stunted. As soon as the flower 
spikes develop the thrips make their way 
into them and cause the blooms to become 
deformed, or even prevent them from open- 
ing. This injury is often attributed by 
growers to other causes, such as drought or 
disease. 

It is well known that there is considerable 
varietal resistance to attack, but in general, 
light-coloured varieties are least liable to 
damage, and deep reds and purples are most 
severely aflfected, although there are excep- 
tions to this. Slight injury on dark blooms 
appears as irregular white or flecked areas, 
and this considerably reduces their market 
value. 

In addition to destroying the foliage and 
blooms, this thrips will also continue to feed 
and breed on the corms in storage. The 
surface of the corms becomes sticky, and 


later, hard and scabby, thus greatly lower- 
ing their market value. The young root buds 
may also be injured and their subsequent 
development aflfected. 

Description and Life-history. 

The adult females, which measure about 
one-fifteenth of an inch in length, are dark- 
brown in colour and possess two pairs of 
delicate, fringed wings. The males are 
slightly smaller than the females. 

The minute, kidney-shaped eggs are in- 
serted in various parts of the plants, and 
there are two larval stages, a prepupal and 
a pupal stage, in both of which the insects 
are lemon-yellow’ in colour. The larvae and 



Th* Gladiolus Thrips, 
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prepupae are to be found within the leaf- 
sheaths and flower buds, but the adults feed 
mainly in the open. The pupal stage may 
be passed either oh the plants or in the soil. 



Eff, Firsc-stafc Larva and Sacond-tcace 
Larva of tha Gladiolus Thrlps. 

{After Macketuie. 


The life-cycle, from egg to adult, may be 
as short as ten days, but under cool condi- 
tions may occupy a month or more. The 
adults may live for a month or more, and a 
number of generations develop during the 
year. In the Sydney district, all stages have 
been observed on volunteer plants, in private 
gardens, during the winter months. 

This insect thrives best under hot, dry 
conditions. Cool and wet weather affect 
them adversely and heavy rain, at times, 
destroys large numbers. 

ControL 

As volunteer plants provide a ready source 
of infestation, these should be pulled up and 
destroyed some time before the main crop 
is planted. 

Commercial growers whose properties are 
somewhat isolated from areas in which 
gladioli or other listed host-plants are grow- 
ing, would be well advised to make a break 
in planting, so that for a period of several 
months there is no foliage on which the 
thrips can feed and develop. Endeavours 
should be made to select, for new plantings, 
ground which is as far removed as possible 
from old plantings, or from private dwel- 
lings in the grounds of which volunteer 
plants and uncontrolled tiirips infestations 
commonly occur. 
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The adult thrips do not fly readily, and 
migration through an area of gladioli, while 
slow, is greatly assisted by wind. Based 
on this fact, an overseas recommendation 
for areas where there is a dominant prevail- 
ing wind, is the planting of the early-bloom- 
ing varieties in the beds most distant from 
the direction from which the wind blows. 

When water is available, the frequent use 
of overhead sprinklers, or frequent and 
thorough hosing of the plants, will retard 
the development of the thrips. The drainage 
of the ground should be satisfactory if 
either of these methods is adopted. 

Storage of Cormt. 

The storage of corms in flaked naphtha- 
lene in paper bags or other suitable con- 
tainers for a period of three weeks is effec- 
tive, but the treatment should be completed 
before the corms shoot, as otherwise some 
injury may result. About i oz. of naph- 
thalene should be used with each lOO corms. 

Other methods of corm treatment include 
the use of hot water, storage at a tempera- 
ture of so deg. Fahr., fumigation with cal- 
cium cyanide, dipping in corrosive subli- 
mate (mercuric chloride) solution and other 
mercuric compounds. 


Prttpupa and Pupa. 

[After Mackenzie, 

Field Control 

Owing to the fact that the larvae feed 
within the leaf-sheaths, control of field in- 
festations is very difficult, and the applica- 
tion of foliage poison sprays has given the 
best results. The newer insecticides, DDT, 
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BHC and E605, now offer easier methods 
of control than the older type foliage poison 
sprays and DDT is now in general use. 
Cover Sprays . — 

DDT spray is used at a concentration of 
o.i per cent. (3 fluid oz. of 20 per cent. 
DDT emulsion to 3% gallons of water). 
A suitable spreader may be added with 


This spray has been found more toxic, 
but the disadvantage of sprays containing 
Paris green is their liability to cause foli- 
age burn, particularly when the humidity is 
high or the plants are not in a thrifty con- 
dition. Paris green settles rapidly, and it 
is particularly important that sprays con- 
taining it are thoroughly agitated. 



r 
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Thrips Injury on Corm. 

Abov€ : Corm showing injured area and 
killed rootlets around basal plate. 
B*lotv : Uninjured Corm. 

[A/ur Weigel 



Thrips Injury to Foliate, and^Fiower Spikes. 

[After Weigel 


advantage to some types of DDT sprays. 
The plants should be examined for the first 
signs of infestation and treatment then com- 
menced. Later when the thrips become 
more numerous it may be necessary to apply 
the spray at weekly intervals. 

Recent work with E605 has given promis- 
ing results, but it is yet too early to make 
any definite recommendations for its use. 
Foliage Poison Sprays . — 

Paris green, oz. ; brown sugar, 2 lb. ; 
water, 3 gallons. 

In the United States of America the fol- 
lowing spray is frequently used : — 

Paris green, oz.; molasses, pint; 
water, 5 gaUons. 


Another spray that is highly toxic to this 
thrips and has the added advantage that it 
does not injure the foliage, consists of: — A 
high grade tartar emetic (antimony and po- 
tassium tartrate), i oz. ; brown sugar, 4 oz. ; 
water, 10 pints. This spray has given as 
good results as DDT, where it has been 
properly applied. 

These foliage poison sprays should be ap- 
plied in the form of a fine mist, and spray- 
ing should be commenced as soon as the first 
injury is noticed and repeated at weekly 
intervals until the first flowers open. The 
plants should be closely examined at regu- 
lar intervals from their early stages of 
growth onwards. 
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Dusts . — 

Dusting at weekly intervals with a dust 
consisting of : — ' 

Derris powder, i lb. ; kaolin or talc, 
8 lb., has also given good results. 


A 2 per cent. BHC dust, or a 2 per cent. 
DDT dust, and a dust consisting of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of i per cent. DDT and 
I per cent. BHC, can also be used satis- 
factorily. 


Fuller’s Rose Weevil (Pantomorus godmani) 

REPORTS have been received on a number of occasions of moderate to severe damage 
to early bean crops by the larvae of this weevfl, in the Matcham and Kincumber districts, 
and an account is given here of the causes leading up to the infestations. In addition 
to beans, small areas of early tomatoes, marrows and encumbers have been similarly 
attacked. 

The injury consists of the destruction of the fibrous roots and the gouging out of 
tissues from the main root. This results in severe stunting, and sometimes the death of 
the plants. Where the injury is not so severe, the plant’s reaction may result in a lowered 
yield of pods, which harden very quickly, and are of poor quality. 


This type of injury is becoming increas- 
ingly common and may be expected to be 
a permanent problem in those districts — 
where spring beans are sown on land which 
has supported a heavy growth of weeds such 
as paddy’s lucerne, fat hen or purple top, 
during the previous winter. 

The weevil injury to beans is due to the 
practice of ploughing such weed-infested 
ground during the autumn or early winter 
and then sowing beans after a short period 
of soil preparation. The larvae are almost 
invariably present on the roots of the weeds, 
and they transfer their attention from these 
to the developing bean plants. Even where 
the larvae are not present, there may be 
overwintering eggs which hatch in early 
si)ring, and these larvae attack the beans. 

In order to avoid such injury, it is essen- 
tial that weed control on land to be planted 
to beans, from about mid-June onwards, 
must be commenced early in the year, pre- 
ferably during January. 

As the weevils feed and deposit their egg 
masses mostly from February to May, it 
is important that the land be free of suscep- 
tibk*, ^food-plants during that time. Land 
under grasses such as summer grass or pas- 
palum, is not likely to be infested with wee- 
vils, and cereal crops are not likely to 
harbour them. Consequently, the provision 
of a bare-fallqi^/ed area, or preferably the 
establishment of an early cereal crop on land 
which is later to be used for early beans, 
would be a satisfactory means of preventing 
injury. 
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The system of land use in practice, in the 
districts mentioned, is to allow the land to 
remain undisturbed after the spring bean 



Larva and Adult of Fuiler'a Aoio Waavil. 
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GET 'EM 
WHILE THEY SLEEP . . . 


It's a "sitting shot" for the orchardist who sprays with 
Gargoyle RED Spraying Oil in the Dormant season. Pests 
that hybernate in the bark crevices during winter can 
be destroyed with a smothering film of Gargoyle Red. 
Not only does the winter spray kill these insects, Bryobia 
and Red Mites, Woolly Aphis, etc., but Gargoyle Red 
has an emollient action on the bark which restores 
natural elasticity permitting early sap rise. 

Get 'em while you can— Spray Gargoyle Red this winter. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


VACUUM j 

vOMinr PROittciX 


''44 


GARGOYLE ///y//SPRAYING OIL 
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FORDSON 

hUJOR' 

OWNERS 



mmt no/itahle 

ROTARY TILLAGE 

All the advantages of modern, scientific ROTARY TILLAGE, formerly 
exclusive to HOWARD ROTARY HOE owners, are now available to 
FORDSON "MAJOR” tractor owners. 

A Howard Rotary Hoe has been specially designed for easy attachment 
to the FORDSON "MAJOR” Tractor, making this machine of even 
greater importance and value. 

The HOWARD ("FORDSON”) ROTARY HOE hasa4ft.6in. width of cut. 

★ mipm mmnY 

Full particulars from your District Dealer or from the NSW. Distributors— 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 

36*40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352 G.P.O. LA 5081 
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crop has been harvested, and gradually this 
becomes covered with a growth of herbace- 
ous weeds, especially paddy’s lucerne, on 
the high and dry early areas. Sometimes 
this land is sown to early beans, year after 
year, this being the only crop. In other 
instances the ground may go out of use for 
a year or more, during which time it grows 
only weeds. This type of rotation is un- 
desirable. 

A general reluctance to work this land 
more often than is absolutely necessary, 
especially from the point of view of soil 
erosion, has established the existing farm- 
ing system, which has, in the past, proved 
satisfactory. Any change, which may be 
necessary to avoid weevil damage, will have 
to take into account such cultural factors. 


It is suggested that a rough working of 
the land in January or early February, fol- 
lowed by the sowing of a cereal crop in 
March, preferably an early maturing variety 
of oats, such as Buddah or Mulga, which 
could be turned under in May, would offer 
a satisfactory solution to the problem. 

An alternative rotation, suggested, by the 
Division of Plant Industry, might be — land 
ploughed in January, sown in February with 
an early variety of peas for market, and 
followed by beans in June or July. The 
Division points out, however, that a green 
manure crop ploughed under immediately 
prior to sowing of a cash crop may be a 
disadvantage in a dry season, because un- 
decomposed vegetable matter causes the soil 
to dry out rapidly. 

— P. C. Hely, Entomologist. 


Effect of Marshmallow on Production and Quality of Eggs. 


DURING the past year experimeiits were carried 
out at the Ponlt^ Experimeiit Farm, Seven 
Hillsy to test the effect of varions weeds and 
weed seeds on production and quality of eggs. 
Among the seeds used was Marshmallow. 

Hereunder is an extract from a report 
submitted by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which co-operated with 
the Department by cold-storing the eggs and 
examining them for quality defects: — 

‘'Abnormalities in Hens^ Eggs Result- 
ing FROM THE Ingestion of Products 
FROM MaLVACEOUS PLANTS. 

“It had previously been indicated that 
‘pink’ or ‘amber’ whites and ‘custard-like’ 
yolks probably arose from the inclusion in 
the hens’ diets of the products of Malva- 
ceous plants, such as the seeds of marsh- 
mallow. 

“A series of experiments on the effects 
of these products on hens and on their 
stored eggs was carried out and the results 
are presented in the following section, 

“Attention is drawn to the following 
important points: — 

(a) Ingestion of 5 per cent, marsh- 
mallow seed in the mash resulted 
in a marked decline in productivity 
of the hens. 


(b) Serious abnormality in the yolks 
of eggs occurred during storage 
when the hens had been fed mash 
containing mallow seeds. 

(c) Oiling of the eggs increased the 
incidence of this abnormality (a 
similar effect was found for cot- 
ton-seed oil in the diet). 

(d) Ingestion of leaves of the mallow 
plant will probably C"»iise abnor- 
malities in the yolks and/or 
whites.” 

The details of the experiments were made 
available by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research at the annual meeting 
of the Egg Producers’ Council held in Perth 
recently. 

The following comment is made by the 
Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry), Mr. 
E. Hadlington, who attended the meeting: — 

“From the above results it is apparent 
that marshmallows have a detrimental 
effect on egg quality and rate of production, 
and while it might be difficult to preVent 
the birds having access to such a widespread 
weed, every effort should be made to avoid 
its consumption by the laying flocks.” 
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THE 


BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Notes prepared 
Division of Marketing 


each month by the 
& Agricultural Economics, 


THE COST OF PRODUaiON 

• 

WHAT does it cost to produce a bushel of wheat, a gallon of milk, a pound of 
butter, a dozen eggs or a bushel of applesf These questions and questions like 
them, have been asked very frequently of late in Australia, and a number of 
attempts have been made to answer the^n. The subject of production costs has, 
in fact, raised so much interest in rural circles and so many rural organisations 
haz^e asked that cost inquiries be held that it is worthwhile examining the methods 
which may be used to ascertain costs and the peculiar difficulties invoTued in such 
surveys. 

Howezfer, in order to retain perspectwe, it is necessary to emphasize (before 
considering these issues) the strongly competitive position in zvhich Australian 
agriculture is placed in all its phases. The facts are, of course, that our exports 
have to compete on world markets, both in quality and price, with the exports of 
other countries, whilst in the ups and downs of internal markets every farmer 
must in effect compete with his neighbours. It is clear, therefore, that the only 
sound policy for the individual, as it is for a national industry as a whole, is to 
keep production costs at all times as lozv as possible, for there can be no brief under 
any circumstances for relatively high production costs. That is the surest signpost 
to failure in any branch of agriculture. 

How are Production Costs Determined? 

Before setting out to discuss the ways in 
which unit production costs — the cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat or a gallon of 
milk — may be determined, it is worth draw- 
ing attention to the fact that the farmer’s, 
or for that matter the manufacturer’s, costs 
of production at any particular time are 
determined by two distinct factors. 

First there is the cost of his means of 
production — the price of land, and the price 
of feed or seed, of machinery and other 
equipment, of fuel and fertiliser, of labour 
and livestock and of all the other materials 


and resources which he uses to produce his 
wheat or milk. Obviously when the prices 
or costs of these resources are high his 
production costs will be relatively high; 
when they are low his production costs will 
be relatively low. Therefore his produc- 
tion costs will vary as the prices of the 
various resources he uses vary. 

Secondly his production costs will depend 
upon the way in which he combines his 
various resources to produce his final pro- 
duct. In other words his production costs 
will vary according to his efficiency. And 
thus several farmers operating under 
precisely similar conditions on similar farms 
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equally well equipped and equally capital- 
ised, will have several different costs per 
unit of production. Possibly each farmer's 
production costs will be different from the 
others. In other words some farmers, 
operating under precisely similar conditions, 
will ‘‘do better" than others ; some will have 
much higher incomes than others, solely 
because some are much more efficient — 
better farmers and better businessmen — 
than are others. 

It is therefore obvious that production 
costs will fluctuate very greatly from farm 
to farm in any one year due to differences 
in land values and other costs and above all 
due to differences in farmers’ managerial 
efficiency. 

But costs differ equally as much from 
year to year on the same or similar farms 
— due solely to variations in seasonal condi- 
tions. Obviously seasonal conditions will 
have a significant effect on production costs 
— it may cost one farmer 4s. per bushel to 
produce wheat in a good season when he 
harvests 24 bushels i)er acre and 10s. per 
busliel in a year in which he harvests only 
9 bushels per acre. 

And so, for the several reasons outlined 
above it is apparent that for any one pro- 
duct- there will be a vast number of indi- 
vidual production costs. In 1934 the Royal 
Commission on the Wheat, Flour and 
Bread Industries estimated tliat the cost per 
bushel of producing wheat was as low as 
IS. id. on some farms and as high as 
19s. I id. on others. In 1948 the Common- 
wealth Wheat Costs of IVoduction Com- 
mittee found an even greater variation. 

As might be expected such variations are 
not confined to the wheat industry. The 
Joint Dairy Industry Advisory Committee 
which recently investigated the costs of 
producing butter has stated that costs 
varied between 3d. and 7s. per lb. 

"Average” Figures. 

Published cost figures are, therefore, 
almost always “average" figures — a partic- 
ular figure being accepted somewhat arbit- 
rarily as the cost of production. Such a 
figure is, of course, an average cost figure. 
It is one of several average figures which 
might be used, for averages may be, and 
are, determined in a variety of ways depend- 
ing upon the use to which they are to be 


put. Other average figures determined in 
different ways may vary from the figure 
which is used, and which becomes the 
generally accepted '*cost of production'* 

Other Difficulties. 

Not only do costs of production vary 
greatly from farm to farm, but, unlike most 
manufacturing and distributing businesses, 
it is impossible to divide the farm business 
into two or three distinct compartments, so 
that, for instance, the wheat enterprise can 
be costed independently of the sheep enter- 
prise or the pig enterprise separated from 
both. The fact is that, in this example, the 
sheep enterprise is supplementary to the 
wheat enterprise — the two are part of one 
another and cannot be separated any more 
than the production of wheat grain can be 
separated from the production of wheaten 
hay. In costing the sheep enterprise, for 
instance, how should the nutriment obtained 
from grazing the sheep on wheat stubble 
or the feeding off of green crops be dealt 
with? And in costing wheat w'hat propor- 
tion of the expense of operating machinery, 
which is used not only for wheat but per- 
haps also for oats, barley, linseed and grain 
sorghum, be allocated to the w^heat enter- 
prise? This is to mention just tw’O of the 
many problems which will arise, involving 
arbitrary allocations. 

So many arbitrary decisions are required 
that it w^ould be possible for two persons 
working from the same figures to arrive 
at two different cost figures by virtue of 
the fact that joint and overhead costs were 
allocated in a different manner. 

Stated simply the position is that it is 
impossible to cost accurately individual 
enterprises on a mixed farm, and any 
attempt to do so may give grossly mislead- 
ing results. Consequently because it is 
impossible to cost individual enterprises it 
is not possible to ascertain individual 
production costs. Certainly arbitrary allo- 
cations of overhead costs can l)e made and 
joint costs — that is costs which are shared 
betw^een two or more enterprises — can be 
divided on some preconceived basis and a 
figure purporting to show production costs 
can thereby be obtained. In fact such 
figures have often been published, but they 
are of very doubtful validity and of doubt- 
ful value, and, as already stated, may be 
quite misleading. 
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Records Not Ayailable. 

Despite the serious objections already 
raised to the “enterprise” method of costing, 
it is more satisfactory, or perhaps it should 
be said, relatively less unsatisfactory, than 
any other available method of costing 
agricultural products. However, it can 
only be used if detailed labour, feeding and 
cropping records are available. As such 
records are very rarely available, another 
method of costing has been adopted by most 
persons or committees who have inquired 
into the cost of producing primary products 
in Australia. 

This method is simpler and requires only 
a statement of total expenses and of 
income, divided into income from the enter- 
prise to be costed and all other income. 
With this information available it is alleged 
that production costs can be obtained, and 
certainly under some very rare circum- 
stances they can. But such an assumption 
is only true when income from the product 
being costed forms an overwhelming propor- 
tion of gross income. Where it accounts for 
less than 75 per cent, of gross income the 
method is likely to be quite unreliable. 
Most Australian farms are of a diversified 
type and therefore derive their income from 
several sources. For example the average 
wheat farmer obtains a substantial portion 
of his income from the sale of wool, sheep 
and perhaps oats, barley and hay. Conse- 
quently it is only rarely that this method 
of costing can be regarded as even reason- 
ably reliable. In most recent investigations 
.the inadequacies of this method have been 
realised and some attempts at refinement 
have been made, so that admittedly the 
method is not always used in quite such a 
simple form as is suggested above. Never- 
theless the figures obtained are still largely 
arbitrary, and there still remains the prob- 
lem of averaging and the particular average 
to be chosen. 

Why Obtain Costs? 

If then it is virtually impossible to ascer- 
tain unit production costs with any degree 
of accuracy, and if costs vary so widely in 
the same season and even more widely from 
season to season, it is worthwhile going to 
the trouble involved in ascertaining such 
costs ? 
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In so far as the individual farmer is con- 
cerned, the answer is a simple ‘‘no.” Know- 
ledge of his production costs in a pdst 
season, if such could be obtained, would 
not help him to improve the management 
of his farm. But not only this, alleged 
production costs may often be misleading. 
Paper costs may indicate that, for example, 
it cost a particular farmer 4s. 6d. per 
bushel to produce oats when his return per 
bushel is only 4s., and yet his overall profit 
from the farm might be reduced if he were 
to eliminate his oats enterprise. The farm 
business must always be viewed as a whole 
— individual enterprises are inseparable, 
and therefore individual unit production 
costs are useless. 

This does not, of course, mean that the 
farmer should not keep detailed records of 
his farm business — such are essential to 
the proper management of his farm and the 
varied uses to which they may be put have 
been outlined on several occasions in the 
Gazette. 

The general demand for production cost 
inquiries has come, not from farmers 
desirous of improving their efficiency, but 
largely from farmers’ organisations anxious 
to obtain an increased price for their pro- 
ducts. They have asked that production 
costs be used as a basis for determining the 
price to be paid by the Australian consumer, 
and perhaps by the overseas buyer, for 
many Australian rural products. This 
prompts the question: is a knowledge of 
production costs of value, having in mind 
their many weaknesses and limitations ? 
The answer to this question is perhaps not 
quite such a simple one. 

In the long term, at least, prices can 
never be fixed with regard solely to produc- 
tion costs, even if those costs are known. 
The supply likely to be induced by setting 
a particular price, and the demand at that 
price, must be taken into consideration — in 
fact these are the major factors to be con- 
sidered. In addition the effect on compet- 
ing products cannot be overlooked. Thus, 
irrespective of the validity of the cost 
figures in question, production costs can 
never serve as anything other than a guide 
in price fixing — there are factors, at least 
as important, if not more important — to be 
taken into consideration, — P. C. Druce — 
Economics Research Officer. 


M4 
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Order Your **Nunan” 



NuNAN spray irrigation ensures continuous 
production despite dry periods and “To Have Rain 
When You Want It” delivered by NUNAN in a 
steady, soaking fall entirely at your command gives a 
feeling of security — Security from Crop Failure. 

SUPPLIES of BASIC MATERIAL so control delivery of 
NUNAN PLANTS that in dry times >vhen demand is 
greatest despatch of spray piping is often difficult. 

NUNAN PIPING can be supplied now. You 
can be prepared for dry times by ordering 
your piping now. 

Write, ’Phone or Wire for full particulars. 


BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 Market Street, Sydney 


’Phone MA63II 
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/it the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION-REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 



MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price iB4/6/- per cwt. 


Write far the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on zpplication) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 


7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W. 


Phone : J A 6454 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season* solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage* and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide* on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling* each staple described by the growers for breeding and season* and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire* as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY^ and mention this Cazette and dale 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 26*30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 
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NEW SOUTH WALES FARMS ARE BECOMING LARGER 

CHANGES in the size of farms are long-term happenings zvhich proceed rather 
slowly for many years before they arouse comment. The publication some months 
ago, of the population figures (1947 Census) for country and city areas in New 
South Wales drezv attention to the drift from the land. This drift is paralleled 
by a reduction in the number of farms in this State and an increase in average 


acreage per farm. 

Average farm size in New South Wales 
(excluding the Western Division) reached 
a record low of 975 acres in 1914-15, but 
has been increasing steadily in the last 
thirty-five years. In 1946-47, the average 
acreage per farm was 1,285 acres — ^an 
increase of 32 per cent. There was a sub- 
stantial difference in the changes in the 
various Divisions. Coastal Divisions 
showed little or no increase in average farm 
size in this period, the increase being greatest 
in the Tablelands and substantial in the 
Western Slopes, Central Plains and 
Riverina. 

Averages do not, however, ])rovide a 
comj)lete ])iclurc. In the last fifty years 
most of the very large holdings which 
formed the backbone of our rural economy 
in the nineteenth century have been broken 
lip by means of compulsory resumiition and 
subdivision or voluntary sale on the part 
of the large landholders. Thus in 1891, 
there were 750 graziers with flocks of 20,000 
liead or more who ran over 60 per cent, of 
all the sheep in this State. In 1941 there 
were only 156 graziers with flocks of more 
than 20,000 head, accounting for about 9 
])er cent, of all shee]) in New vSouth Wales. 
In 191 1 over one-third of the rural land in 
New South Wales (excluding the Western 
Division) was farmed in areas of more than 
20.000 acres; in 1947-48 areas with 20,000 
acres or more accounted for only 15 per 
cent, of the total area. 

On the other hand there has been a con- 
siderable decline in the number of small 
farms, which has more than counter- 
balanced the subdivision of large estates and 
has thus increased the average size of 
farms. 

In the last twenty years the number of 
farms with less than 1,000 acres declined by 
approximately 5,600; whilst the number of 
farms with 1,000 to 10,000 acres increased 
by approximately 1,650, This decline of 


small farms has occurred in spite of con- 
siderable increases in irrigation, dairying 
and other forms of rural activity associated 
with small farms. 

The main reason for this decline of the 
small farm is that, generally speaking, 
larger farms are more efficient units of pro- 
duction. It is, of course, true that many 
small farms are run efficiently and provide 
a reasonable and sometimes a very good 
living for the operator, but, on the average, 
large farms are able to i)rovide larger earn- 
ings per head than small farms. Whilst it 
is true, in many cases, that small farms are 
able to use their land more intensively and 
to produce more per acre than their larger 
counteri)arts, the amount of labour and 
capital used on the smaller farms, in rela- 
tion to their total production, puts them at 
a disadvantage. 

In the case of the pastoral industry the 
increased capital necessary on smaller prop- 
erties reduces the profitalulity of small 
farms. The Rural Reconstruction Com- 
mission has pointed out that “if a sheep 
station carrying 15,000 sheep and earning 
interest on £5 per acre is cut u]) into ten 
smaller ])roperties, the net capitalisation per 
acre may well rise to between £6 and £7 
per acre before the settlers have established 
their holdings in ])roper working order.” 
Hence it is not surprising to find that the 
average size of shec]) flocks in New South 
Wales is increasing again. 

Between 1891 and 1921, when there was a 
great increase in the number of small flocks 
carried on wheat farms or used for fat 
lamb breeding and a considerable number of 
the largest pastoral projierties were sub- 
divided, average number of sheep per flock 
fell from 4,689 to 1,257. Since 1921 there 
has been an increase, though of much smaller 
proportions in the average flock size, the 
average size of sheep flocks in New South 
Wales in 1941 being 1,599. Large sheep 
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flocks ( i.c., flocks with 20 , goo sheep or 
more) are still declining in numbers and 
importance, but sheep flocks with 2,000- 
5,000 sheep are becoming very much more 
important. 

In the case of wheatgrowing a similar 
trend towards larger acreages is noticeable. 
In 1920-21, of all holdings growing wheat 
(for grain), 62.8 per cent, grew less than 
200 acres. In 1947-48 only 38.8 per cent, of 
all holdings growing wheat (for grain) 
grew less than 200 acres. Similarly the 
proportion of holdings growing 300-800 
acres of wheat for grain increa.sed from 
18.7 per cent, in 1920-21 to 37 per cent, 
in 1947-48. Very large holdings growing 
over 2,000 acres of wheat have sliown a 
tendency to decline. 

The dairying industry is one of the few 
rural industries which has not shown any 
marked tendency towards increased units 
of production. Mechanisation in the dairy 
industry has had the effect of reducing the 
amount of hired and family labour 
(especially female labour) used per farm, 
rather than of increasing the number of 
stock carried per farm. There has been a 
certain increase in the quantity of produc- 
tion per dairy farm in New South Wales 
(measured in terms of whole milk), but 


Danger of Introduction 

The ocoiirrence of the Oriental fruit fly in the 
Hawaiian Islands is causiiiR fruit and vegetable 
growing interests in western North America 
considerable concern. 


It is rather remarkable that this fly was not 
introduced into Australia during the war. As so 
many regular air services arc now established, 
however, there is a very real danger that the fly 
may still be introduced into Queensland or New 
South Wales. 


In the United States, precautionary measures 
have already been adopted with the object of 


The improvement in production and returns ob- 
tainable by better feeding should not obscure 
the improvement obtainable by breeding. A large 
number of cattle are incapable, no matter how 
well fed, of producing 250 lb. of butter-fat per 
year. These low-producing cattle are a drain on 
dairymen’s pockets. Not only are they inefficient 
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this increase is the result, not of an increase 
in the number of stock carried but of an 
increase in production i)er cow. 

This does not mean that small farms in 
the dairying industry are as efficient as 
large farms. On the contrary, according 
to the recent inquiry into the cost of pro- 
duction of butter, costs per unit seem to rise 
fairly rapidly as production per farm 
declines. However the advantages of larger 
farms are probably not as pronounced in the 
case of dairying as they are in the case of, 
for instance, wheat growing. 

As mechanisation proceeds and as farmers 
become more efficient, we can expect this 
trend towards larger farms to continue. It 
is a trend which is not confined to New 
South Wales or Australia ; figures for farm 
size in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain show a similar increase in the size 
of the farm unit. Although many of us 
may deplore the fact that fewer and fewer 
people are living on our farms, the increase 
in farm size is a good sign in as far as it 
shows that our productive efficiency is 
improving and such improvement of produc- 
tivity provides the only real basis for 
improvement in our overall standards of 
living. — F. H. Gruen, hxonomics F^esearch 
Officer. 


of Oriental Fruit Fly. 

preventing introduction of the fly. The.«;e 
measures include : — 

(1) Inspection of all planes, baggage and 
plant material before leaving Honolulu for the 
mainland, to ensure that all material likeh- to 
carry Oriental fruit fly is removed. 

(2) Spraying planes with I^DT-pyrcthrin ini,\- 
tiire before departing for the mainland. 

(3) Spraying buildings around Honolulu airport 
with a DDT solution to reduce the number of 
flies that might accumulate in the vicinity. 

(4) Maintenance of bait traps at all overseas 
airports in the Hawaiian Islands to reduce flv 
populations in their vicinity .--T. McCakthC 
Chief Entomologist. 


converters of food to milk when hand-feeding 
but in good seasons they cannot respond with 
a large increase in milk production. 

Herd recording, culling of low producers, and 
breeding from high-producing cows and progeny 
tested bulls are as essential as better feeding 
for more profitable production. 
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Farther Eiperiments oo 

THE CONTROL OF THE QUEENSLAND FRUIT RY 

{Strumeta tryoni) 

• 

A. H. Friend, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

TWO series of tests, with Narrabeen plains and China pears, were carried out daring the 
past season. Resnlts, generally speaking, continne to favoar the sngar-bait techniqne, 
and a high-grade tartar emetic-sagar bait gave the greatest amonnt of frait free from 
stings. 

Trees treated with one of the newer insecticides, £605, yielded fniit which, 
althongh heavily stang, did not develop maggots. This is the first occasion on which 
100 per cent, control, at least in respect of maggot development, can be claimed. 


NARRABEEN PLUM EXPERIMENT. 

At Turramurra, under conditions where 
fruit fly has always proved as bad as can 
be, baits were made up and applied fresh 
to trees of ripening fruit on the following 
dates: — 21st December, 24th December, ist 
January and 5th January. 

Owing to the small number and irregular 
planting of the trees, replication of treat- 
ments was inadvisable ; however, the un- 
treated (check) block stood apart from the 
treated blocks, separated by a few rows of 
early peach trees. As the treated blocks 
were rarely more than three trees deep, 
overlapping eflfects of the treatments are 
considered quite likely. 

Two gallons of bait per application were 
splashed on to the trees in each treated 
block. As the number of trees per block 
varied, so did the dosage per tree. No burn 
from either bait occurred with foliage or 
fruu. 

On 6- 7th January, ripe and firm fruit, 
capable of colouring on keeping, was picked 
and recorded as stung or not stung. 

The following table sets out the results : — 

TABLE I.— Fruit Fly Control with 
Narrabeen Plums. 



1 Treatment | 

Results. 


Quantity 
of active 
ingred- { 
ient. 

Sugar. 

1 

Water. 

Bait used 
per tree per 
application. 

Percent- 
age of 
fruits not 
stung. 


Os. or 
FI. or. 

lb. 

Gals. 

FI. or. 

Per cent. 

Check 

Tartar'emetic 
Black leaf 40- 

2 

2 

4 

nil 

13*3 

50-33 

91-30 

DDT (20 per 
cent, emul- 
sion) 

X-2 

2 

4 

9*4 

82-37 

E60JS 

HEtP 

1/5 

X 

2 

2 

4 

4 

9*4 

8-0 

68-17 

67-86 


Although difYerences in amounts of bait 
applied per tree may account for some of 
the resultant differences, it is apparent that 
considerable advantage (compared with 
check) was obtained with all baits. 

Possibly of more importance than other 
factors, is the fact that this experiment 
covered a period during which there was 
a depression of fruit fly activity as com- 
pared with a period of extremely high sting- 
ing intensity which immediately preceded it 
in December. At that time all the earliest 
colouring fruits were being stung irrespec- 
tive of treatment. It is considered that it 
was only a decline in fly activity which 
allowed the large differences to appear be- 
tween treatments and the grower to obtain 
a higher percentage than usual of market- 
able fruit. This was further emphasised 
by the fact that a subsequent picking of 
fruit from the check trees, a week later than 
the experimental sample, was found to be 
90 per cent, free of stings. 

CHINA PEAR EXPERIMENT. 

At St. Ives in February, under conditions 
of the most intense fly activity encountered 
during 1948-49, a row of seventy-five large 
China pear trees carrying a heavy crop was 
used for five different treatments, each repli- 
cated thrice, using five-tree plots as units. 

Trtatments. 

In addition to the untreated check, two 
different materials were used as cover sprays 
and two sugar bait formulae were tested. 

Cover Sprays . — A small power outfit de- 
livering spray at 175-200 lb. pressure was^ 
used and the whole tree and fruit covered, 
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taking approximately gallons per tree. 
Three applications at weekly intervals were 
made — on .2nd, 9th and i6th February. 

The cover spray mixtures were: — 

(a) 0.2 per cent. DDT (50 per cent, 
water dispersible powder plus wet- 
ting agent) ; 

(b) 0.2 per cent. E605 (74 per cent, 
emulsion concentrate diluted). 

Sugar Baits . — The sugar baits consisted 
of insecticide mixed in a solution of 2 lb. 
sugar in 4 gallons of water. These baits 
were freshly mixed for each application, 
which was made by splashing the mixture 
from beneath the tree, up into the branches, 
by means of a kalsomine brush dipped into 
the bucket of bait. The quantity of bait 
per tree per application was 21 fl. oz. and 
the dates of application were 2nd, 5th, loth. 
13th, 17th and 19th February. 

The poison constituents of the baits were 
— (a) 2 oz. of a high grade tartar emetic 
in 4 gallons water, or (fc) 0.2 per cent, 
actual E605. 

Spray Injury . — Spray injury in the form 
of leaf scorch occurred only on all the 
0,2 per cent. E6o5-treated plants, and was 
not of a serious character. 

Results. 

Fruit was picked from the centre tree or 
trees of each five-tree plot on 21st Feb- 
ruary. Each sample was placed in a box and 
common stored until examination on 9th, 
loth and nth March, when the num])er of 
stings on each fruit was recorded and likely 
fruits cut open for determination of pre- 
sence or absence of fruit-fly maggots. A 
further examination for maggots in the re- 
mainder was made on i6th March. 

Resulting figures have been statistically 
analysed for significant differences and the 
averages for each treatment are presented 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. — Fruit Fly Control with Pears. 


Treatment. 

Percentage 
of fruit 
not stung. 

Number 
of stings 
per fruit. 

Percentage 
of maggoty 
fruit. 

Check 

Per cent. 

0*4 

5-42 

Per cent. 
74*3 

E605 cover spray 

2*1 

317 

00 

DDT cover spray 

ig^g 

2*37 

34*9 

£605 sugar bait 

34*0 

I -41 

2-4 

Tartar cmetic sugar bait . . . 

59*9 

0*65 

14-8 
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From the results it has become apparent 
that— 

1. All treatments, except E605 cover 
spray, were significantly better in all re- 
spects than the check no-application. E605 
cover spray was significantly better than 
check in respect of stings per fruit and 
maggoty fruit. 

2. The baits, collectively, were more effi- 
cient than the cover sprays in preventing 
flies stinging fruit in the field. In the case 
of E605, for which both bait and cover 
spray were employed, there was statistical 
significance in favour of the bait. This 
becomes even more important when it is 
realised that about one-twelfth the dose of 
E605 was delivered as a sugar bait than 
was applied as a cover spray. 

3. Of the baits, tartar emetic-sugar gave 
considerably greater freedom from stings 
than E6o5-sugar. The difference, however, 
did not reach the level of statistical signi- 
ficance. 

4. Of the cover sprays, DDT likewise was 
better in preventing fly-stinging than E605 
but not significantly so. In respect of mag- 
goty fruit, however, there was a significant 
difference in favour of the E605 cover 
spray, in which case an estimated 90 per 
cent, of eggs laid by the fly did not hatch 
and the remainder were found to have died 
at or shortly after hatching in the fruit. 

5. In respect of maggoty fruit, there was 
no significant difference between the results 
obtained with E605 bait and cover spray. 

Farther Obiervationf. 

Allman’^ and other investigators have re- 
ported on an indirect sterilising effect of 
tartar-emetic and sodium fluosilicate baits 
upon fruit-fly eggs. However, in the results 
here presented the disparity between both the 
two E605 treatments in respect of sting 
reduction and maggot development, indi- 
cated that a different type of maggot preven- 
tion was operating. 

A thrice replicated laboratory trial with 
adult fruit-flies was accordingly set up on 
j6th March, Flies in small cages were 
offered, as sole food, either (a) a skin sur- 
face from an E605 cover-sprayed pear, (&) 
a flesh surface of the same pear (with flesh 

♦ Allman, S. L., 1940, After-Effects of Feeding Queensland 
Fruit Flies on Poison Baits, Jour. Ausi. Insl. Agr. Sc„6: 
21%-S 

(Continued on page 334.) 
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ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED’* SPRAY 

Thr00 Mov— In One— Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two 
spray line movements per day. It is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 


For Full Particulars, write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 



The A.S.L. Wydesprod 


500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 



FREE AND POST FREE 

1. Yates’ ^'Grassland and Greencrop” 
Bulletins giving vitally necessary 
information on pasture improve- 
ment. 

2. Yates* Current Price List of agri- 
cultural and vegetable seeds. 

Ask your local Yates* Distributor for 
copies, or write direct to us. 


WHEN YOU sow.. 

Whether it Is done by hand or by machine 
makes no difference, you must have com- 
plete faith and confidence in the seeds 
you use. 

You must be certain they are tested for ger- 
mination and come from proven ‘‘parentage.** 

Successful Farmers, Growers, and Home 
Gardeners know just how much depends on 
the source of supply. They insist on 

YATES* RELIABLE SEEDS 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

“ Australla*s Greatest Seed House 
184 Sussex Street. Sydney 
Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O. Telephone: MA677i (9 lines) 
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WHAT TO DO 


in your orchard . . 
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LEFT I The Black Peach Aphid 
(Adult Wingless Female) — en- 
larged. CENTRE: Eggs o/ the *Black 
Cherry Aphid laid near the axils of the 
buds, BELOW: Black Cherry Aphid 
( Winged Female) — enlarged. 
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NEPTUNE 

SPRAYING OILS 

Order Neptune $prays From Your Local Neptune Agent 


^NEPTUNE OIL GO. PTY. LTD. (mcorpor.fd m n.sw.) 

k OtOEST ESTAtllSHtO MANUEACTUIERS AND MARKETEIS OE SERATINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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FRUITGROWING 

WINTER PRUNING OF CANNING PEACHES 
On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 

A. E. Vincent, Fruit Inspector. 

IN the May, 1942, issue of the Aicriculturai Gazette, Messrs. Ballantyne and Horth 
recommended a system for pruning canning peaches which had evolved during over 
twenty years’ experience with this kind of fruit. Experience since 1942 has confirmed 
the suitability of this system, and it is the purpose of thu article to discuss generally 
the method of pruning recommended, with particular reference to young trees. 


The objective of the orchardist when 
planting canning peaches is to have trees 
which will give him maximum crops of can- 
ning-size fruit as quickly as possible and at 
the lowest cost of working and harvesting. 
It has been found that the low-headed, open- 
centred type of tree with its limbs inclined 
at an angle of approximately 30 degrees 
from the vertical allows for convenience of 
the cultural operations of tillage, spraying 
and harvesting; for strength to carry good 
crops ; for admission of the correct amount 
of light and heat that is essential for the 
proper development of fruit and future 
l)earing wood and for the ability to regulate 
each cro[) and size of fruit. 

Cropping Capacity Depends on Bearing Surface. 

The limiting factors of a tree's cropping 
capacity are its size and number of limbs 
in its framework — or in other words its 
bearing surface. Too much emphasis can- 
not be given to the need for thought in 
planning the pruning of individual trees 
from planting time to their fifth or sixth 
year, because it is only during this period 
that the frame of a tree can be built and its 
ultimate crop capacity established. With- 
out sufficient and proper foundation of lower 
limbs no pruning or cultural method can 
increase the capacity of the top of a tree to 
give better crops. This is the period in the 


Note. — The background used in the illustrations 
in this article is a specially designed frame, 
the lines on which are exactly i foot apart. 
With this background the approximate height 
and width of a tree can be readily determined. 


life of the tree when the skill of the pruner 
has most influence on the successful develop- 
ment of his trees. 

When it is considered that the average 
production of canning peaches on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area during the 
years 1941-42 to 1946-47 was only from 2 
to 4 tons per acre, it is evident that there 
are many trees with production so much 



Fif. I. —Golden Qu«en Peach Trte Twelve Months 
After Plantinf. 
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lower than this average that they are 
uneconomical. It is considered that faulty 
pruning, by failing to provide for sufficient 
limbs during the earlier years of the trees’ 
life, contributed very largely to this low 
average production. 

Effects of Hard Cuttmg and Limitation of Limbs. 

Many growers hold the opinion that trees 
growing in the heavier soils should be limited 
to five or six limbs only, from or near the 
crotch, without any later subdivisions. 
Experience has shown however, only very 
light and uneconomic crops can be obtained 



Fif. 2.— Tr«e shown in Fig. I After Pruning. 


from this practice, and any attempt to carry 
more fruit on these few limbs will only 
result in more peaches below canning size, 
more marked fruit but no increase in the 
total weight of fruit from the tree. Whilst 
trees growing in these heavier soils cannot 
be expected to attain the size of those in 
the best soils, nevertheless their limbs should 
be subdivided whenever possible without 
overcrowding as the tree grows. 

Overcrowding of limbs is a fault which 
will result in a general weakness of all limbs, 
with failure to reproduce healthy bearing 
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wood and inability to obtain size in the 
fruit. Generally a space of 2 feet is suffi- 
cient between each limb, and a tree starting 
off with three limbs at the crotch may, 
when it reaches a height of 1 2 to 15 feet, 
have twenty to twenty-four limbs at the top 
without overcrowding. 

The opinion is also held by a number of 
growers that the old method of annual hard 
cutting of the leaders induces strength in 
the framework of the tree. In practice it 
has been found that hard cutting is detri- 
mental to a tree, and actually retards growth. 
It is sometimes used, in the system recom- 
mended, to check a vigorous leader so as 
to allow weaker, uncut ones to catch uj). 
Hard cutting usually results in several strong 
shoots from the point of cutting, at the 
expense of lateral growth lower down the 
limb. At the next pruning all but one of 
these strong shoots will need to be cut out, 
thus further weakening the limb by large 
wounds. Under irrigation conditions can- 
ning peach tree* produce very vigorous 
and prolific growth during their younger 
years, and it is considered desirable to utilise 
this vigour in framing the tree, rather than 
waste it by cutting away most of the growth 
each year, as well as upsetting the balance 
between the above-ground parts of a tree 
and the root system. 

Although it is heard frequently that early 
cropping is detrimental and undesirable, 
hard cutting unnecessarily retards cro]) 
production by inducing only wood growth 
at the top of a tree, instead of good, fruit- 
bearing laterals along the limbs. It should 
be recognised that the size of a tree will 
determine its ability to crop, and that it is 
possible by the system of untipped leaders 
and light pruning to get a tree to a size 
when it is capable of producing good crops, 
several years earlier than one which has 
been annually hard pruned. 

Although this article refers to winter 
pruning operations, it is desired to mention 
that a summer pruning, or what may be 
more correctly termed summer training, is 
very desirable with young trees, particularly 
up to their third year. Careful attention 
during the early summer months to the 
removal of strong unwanted growth and the 
checking of other growths likely to retard 
the development of selected leaders, will 
materially assist in the next pruning. 
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Fif. 5. — Sams Tree as In Prtvious Figures, at Three Years 
from P!antinf. 

Note growth made by un tipped laterals. 


Fig. 6. — ^The Tree After Third Pruning. 

It is capable of carrying a small crop in the following 
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Fi(. 7. — Deuil of Method of Subdividinf a Limb by 
Cuttinf to Urttipped Laterals. 


Pruning the Young Tree. 

The effect of good or bad pruning during 
the first few years of a tree’s life on its 
later productivity is so great that too much 
stress cannot be given to the need for 
thought before making any cut during this 
period. Each tree should be treated indi- 
vidually, and trained each year toward a 
shape which the pruner should visualise at 
the first pruning. 

A young tree should receive its first train- 
ing in the nursery when it is headed back, 
but if this has not been done or is unsatis- 
factory, the young tree should be cut hard 
at planting time to suitable buds for the 
formation of the main arms. Preference 
should be given to three buds spaced around 
the stem so that no two are opposite each 
other. Where the nursery heading is satis- 
factory, suitably spaced laterals should be 
chosen, with preference again for three, to 
be the future main arms of the tree. These 
should also be cut back hard, as hard cutting 
at planting is necessary to compensate for 
loss of roots during digging operations. 
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Hard cutting is usually necessary at the 
first and second pruning, that, is when the 
trefes have been in the orchard one and 
two years, to provide for proper subdivision 
and spread of the leaders. Where growth 
has been very vigorous the second pruning 
need not be so hard if leader subdivision 
and spread can be effected satisfactorily 
otherwise. No hard cutting of the leaders 
should be made at primings subsequent to 
this stage : they should be left untipped 
except in sjjecial circumstances which will 
be explained later in this article. Generally 
when the leaders have reached a height of 
5 or 6 feet, cutting of them is discontinued. 
( See Figs, i to 6) . 

Subdivision of the leaders should be made 
whenever space is available by cutting to 
two strong laterals which are left untipped, 
rather than by cutting to buds. This 
utilises the growth made by a tree and the 
length of these laterals at least has not to 
be made again (see Figs. 7 and 8). 

It is important to give attention to the 
spread of the trees at their early prunings 
while the limbs are pliable, and to ensure 
that the centre is open enough to allow for 



Fl«. 8 — Growth Madt by Limb ihown in Fig. 7 
during Following Twolv«|[Montht. 
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Fig. 9. — A Tree Uneven in Shape as the Result of 
Prevailing South-westerly Winds. 


a gradual increase in the number of leaders 
at each pruning. It should be remembered, 
with strong-growing trees, that the tendency 
is towards upright growth, and allowance 
should be made to counter this by cutting 
to outside laterals or buds. However, when 
the tree commences to crop the weight of 
the fruit will draw the branches outwards, 
and if the centre is made too open a flat 
tree will result. A general rule is to keej) 
the leaders inclined at about 30 degrees 
from the vertical. 

Importance of Shape. 

"rhe greatest diflkulty in shaping a young 
tree is likely to be experienced on the south- 
western or '‘windy’' side of the tree. This 
side is usually the weakest and the leaders 
tend to grow towards the centre of the tree. 
This weakness and lack of spread may 
be corrected by leaving the leaders as long 
as possible on this side, or, as is very often 
necessary to obtain sufficient spread, by cut- 
ting back to strong outside laterals which 
are left untipped. The growth of the 


stronger leaders should be retarded by cut- 
ting fairly hard to laterals or buds which 
should not be higher than the weaker 
leaders. The vigour of the stronger limbs 
may be further retarded by allowing them 
to bear some fruit on the older wood and 
at the same time removing any on the 
weaker ones (see Figs. 9 and 10). 

The use of strong, straight pieces of prun- 
ings or sticks to prop a thin, weaker limb 
into the required direction will be found 
to be very helpful. 

Lateral growth in a young tree is usually 
abundant and vigorous, and will require to 
be thinned out considerably. When thin- 
ning, the very strong wood growths should 
be completely removed as well as a pro- 
portion of the weaker ones, the remainder 
being shortened back to 6 to 8 inches long. 
A young tree, when it commences to crop, 
should not be allowed to bear any fruit 
within at least 2 feet of the leader — in 
order to prevent the tops of the limbs 
being carried out at too great an angle by 
the weight of this fruit. 



FIf. 10. — ^Tre« shown in Fig. 9 Prunod to Correct Shepey 

Strong lenders have been cut to correspond to height of 4 
weak side. Note also the fruiting laterals on strong limbs. 
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PniBing the Matvre Tree. 

When a tree has commenced to crop 
regularly and its fruiting habit has been 
established, attention to individual trees 
when pruning is not so important — the work 
is then more routine variety treatment, 
mainly for crop regulation. The speed of 
the primer, consistent, of course, with cor- 
rect cutting is important when this stage is 
reached. 

The objects when pruning a mature tree 
can be briefly stated to be: (i) to assist in 
regulating the amount and size of fruit to 
be carried by the tree; (2) to make provi- 
sion for the production of bearing wood for 
the next season’s crop; and (3) to continue 
the growth of the tree in conformity with 
the shape established during its younger 
years. 

The bearing habits of the canning peaches 
grown on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area vary — from those varieties, such as 
Pullars Cling and Golden Queen, which 
carry their fruit buds along the full length 
of the lateral, to varieties like Phillips Cling 
which are known as tip bearers, that is the 
fruit buds are to be found near the tips of 
the laterals only. 

Varieties which Bear All Along the Lateral. 

Varieties with the former habit do not 
present much difficulty in pruning when 
mature, a thinning out and shortening of the 
laterals being necessary. In thinning, select 
laterals of medium strength in preference 
to the weaker or stronger ones which should 
be removed. The selected laterals should be 
cut back to approximately six sets of fruit 
buds and may be spaced approximately 
6 inches apart. This is a rough guide only, 
as the vigour of the tree will determine the 
amount of fruit which should be carried. 
With trees less vigorous more spacing is 
required between fruit, otherwise difficulty 
will be experienced in obtaining sufficient 
size in the fruit. 

Cutting the laterals of these varieties 
fairly hard not only ensures that the fruit 
is held fairly rigidly on the tree, but that 
the next season’s fruiting wood will also 
commence from near the main limb. It is 
generally accepted that it is very desirable 
for canning peaches of all varieties to be 
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carried close to the limbs to eliminate as 
much as possible the marked fruit caused 
by swinging in wind and contacting other 
fruit and limbs. 

TV'b^iuring Varieties. 

The habit of bearing fruit near the tips 
of the laterals only does present a problem 
to the pruner and the object in the case of 
these varieties should be to train the tree 
to produce very short secondary laterals to 
carry the crop. To commence this training, 
select weak laterals that are only strong 
enough to carry one, or at the most, two 
peaches. These are left untipped. Of the 
remainder of the stronger laterals, about 
50 per cent, should be shortened to 9 or 10 
inches long and the others cut hard to stubs 
with one or two wood buds. Rarely will 
fruit buds be left on the former, but shorter 
laterals will be produced from the wood 
buds to carry the crop in the succeeding 
season. Laterals that have been stubbed 
back will produce a more vigorous type of 
lateral which, when shortened at the next 
pruning, will supply the short fruiting lat- 
erals for two years ahead. 

With the Phillips variety, in particular, 
and with most older trees of other varieties, 
it is difficult to induce the production of 
new bearing wood from the older, lower 
parts of a tree. The complete removal of 
old laterals is not recommended, but if these 
are cut back so that at least one wood bud 
is left, new growth that can be utilised for 
future cropping will be produced. 

The leader growth of a tree will not be 
very vigorous once it has settled down to 
steady cropping, and leaders should be 
selected to conform with the general shape 
of the tree. Tipping is not necessary and 
subdivisions only made when space permits. 
Any overcrowding at the tops of a mature 
tree will be very much at the expense of 
fruit-bearing wood in the lower parts. 

General Management it Important 

While it has been the endeavour in this 
article to show that good pruning plays an 
important part in orchard practice, success- 
ful orchard management requires similar 
care and thought in all operations to obtoin 
the most benefit from the orchard as a unit. 
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LICE INFESTATION IN SHEEP 

• 

A Notifiable Disease 

That Causes Considerable Losses 

• 

N. K. Golding, B.V.wSc., District Veterinary Officer, Cootamundra. 

IN New South Wales infestation of sheep with any species of lice is a disease scheduled 
under the provisions of the Stock Diseases Act, 1923-34. Among[st other things thb 
means that the occupier of a holding upon which are depastured any infested sheep, must 
notify an Inspector under the Act forthwith. Failure to carry out this provision will 
render the person liable to prosecution. There are other provisions in the Act by which 
it is an offence to sell or offer for sale or attempt to sell any diseased sheep or to travel 
such sheep along or across any land not occupied or owned by the owner of the stock. 

Such sheep are also subject to quarantine restrictions in order to prevent them 
from contacting clean sheep until they are satisfactorily freed of infestation. This 
restriction on their movement invariably interferes with the normal husbandry and 
activities of the stockowner and may well involve him in considerable financial loss, 
quite apart from damage to the fleeces which may result from the presence of the parasites 
themselves. 

It is desirable, therefore, that anyone having anything to do with sheep should be 
familiar with their obligations under the Act and be able to detect early as well as the 
later stages of infestation when it u more readily discovered. 

The Species Present. pcdalis), A third species, the sucking body 

Two specie.s of lice commonly affect sheep louse (Haematopinus ovillus) has been re- 
in this State, namely, the Body Louse ported from time to time previously, but 

(Damaliitia avis, formerly known as Tri- in recent years only the former two para- 

chodectcs sphacroccphalus or Bmdcola sites have been noticed. Of these two, body 

oris), and the Foot Louse (Linognathus lou.se is by far the more important. 



Body Lou«t of Shtep (in eirclo). 

Note tize compared to ordinary lead pencil. 



[After Monnig, 
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Sheep showing 
Moderate Body 
Lice Infestations. 



THE BODY LOUSE (Damalinia ovis). 

The body louse is widely distributed 
throughout the State except on the high 
country comprising the tablelands of the 
Great Dividing Range, for although infesta- 
tions have occurred there they do so only 
rarely. On the western slopes dual infesta- 
tions with body lice and keds arc not un- 
common. Infestations with body and foot 
lice are also comparatively common on the 
slopes and adjacent plains. The fact that 
lice infestation is so widely distributed 
throughout the State makes it imperative 
that sheep should be thoroughly examined 
periodically in order to determine whether 
they are infested or not. 


Appearance and Habits. 

The adult body louse is a very small para- 
site, about 1/20 inch in length, having a 
blunt head on a rather narrow, elongated 
body. It is yellowish or brown in colour 
and there are dark bands running across the 
body from side to side. 

The body louse has a simple life cycle, 
the female laying eggs (nits) which are 
attached to the wool fibres by a sticky sub- 
stance. The young lice hatch from the egg 
in about eight to ten days and a further 
twenty-four to twenty-six days are required 
to mature and lay eggs. The complete life 
cycle takes about thirty-four to thirty-six 
days.* The body louse normally spends all 
of its life on the one hu.st and does not 


Sh«6p HMvily Infested 
with Body Lice. 


-f 
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A Rubbing Post. 

Note* worn patch of grass and pieces of wool. 


leave it voluntarily except to transfer to 
another host of the same species during a 
period of close contact^ If body lice are 
transferred to animals other than sheep they 
are unable to develop normally and soon die 
out. 

This louse is usually found close to the 
skin and actively moves about among the 
wool fibres. It appears to favour certain 
parts of the body more than others, especi- 
ally in early infestations, and it is common 
to find lice along the sides of the ribs and 
fiank between the point of the elbow and 
the stifit?. Other sites favoured by the lice 
are along the back just behind the withers 
and underneath the neck, but in heavy in- 
festations they will be found practically 
anywhere on the body. 

The parasite j)Opulation in any flock varies 
considcral)ly throughout the year. In the 
late winter and early summer there is a 
definite increase in lice population which 
ai)pears to be solely a seasonal variation.’ 
I'nshorn sheep provide a more suitable en- 
vironment for lice than shorn sheep, and at 
shearing the removal of the wool removes 
many of the lice and their eggs as well. 
Sheep which are in poor condition also seem 
to j:)rovide a more suitable environment for 
the parasite than those in good condition, a 
fact which is borne out by experimental 
work conducted recently.® Not all sheep in 
an infested flock, however, are infested to 
an equal degree, and particularly in light 
infestations it is common to find only a few 
affected sheep in the flock. 

Therefore, when examining a flock for 
body lice, pick out for close individual 
examination, those sheep which have the 
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longest wool and which are poorest in condi- 
tion, unless the other more definite signs 
described later are present. When making 
individual examination it is important to 
part the wool in several places over each of 
the sites preferred by the lice, right down 
to the skin, and to expose the parted wool 
to bright light, otherwise it is practically 
impossible to detect a light infestation which 
may be present. Those who require glasses 
for reading should use them, or a magnify- 
ing glass, when searching for lice. If pre- 
.sent, the lice will be seen moving about near 
the base of the staple. 

Effects of Lice Infestation. 

The body louse feeds on debris from the 
skin and crawls about actively among the 
wool fibres in search of it. At times the 
j)arasite bites the skin and causes a local 
irritation which the animal endeavours to 
relieve by biting or scratching with the hind 
limbs or rubbing against any solid objects 
which may be present. 

Where the infestation is liglit very little 
abnormality is noticed in the wool or in the 
behaviour of the sheep unless it has a par- 
ticularly sensitive skin, a few lice simply 
being found on examination. In heavier 
infestations, however, and in animals with 
sensitive skins, the irritation is much more 
frequent and the wool presents a ragged 
appearance and may be plucked or knotted 



Another Rubbing Post. 

Note polished trunk. 
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as the result of the animal rubbing or 
scratching to relieve itself. In very heavy 
infestations the animal has a dejected ap- 
pearance and the wool may be completely 
shed from the lower portions of the body. 
The skin on these areas is scurfy and sores 
may be produced by the continual rubbing 
and scratching. At this stage lice will be 
found practically anywhere on the body. In 
heavy infestations the wool has a peculiar 
pungent and disagreeable odour which is 
readily recognised once it has been noticed. 

Fence posts, stumps, trunks of trees and 
logs assume a shiny appearance and may 
have pieces of wool attached to them or 
scattered about nearby as a result of the 
continual rubbing of the sheep. 



Sh««p Bitinf at Skin. 

A symptom of body lice infestation. 


Control. 

The necessity for control is evident when 
the losses associated with the presence of 
this parasite in a flock are considered. Light 
infestations have little effect on the fleece, 
but the heavier the infestation the greater 
the actual damage to the fleece? — which is 
thereby decreased in value to a correspond- 
ing degree. The quarantine restrictions re- 
quired by law usually interfere with the 
normal activities, by preventing disposal of 
the sheep through normal channels. Finally, 
movement of sheep to other States and coun- 
tries is very often contingent upon their 
beipg^ree from infestation. 

There is only one satisfactory method of 
controlling lice infestation in sheep, and 
that is by dipping the whole flock in a medi- 
cament which will destroy the lice. There 
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are a considerable numbei of proprietary 
materials on the market, but the g^eat ma- 
jority of them depend on arsenic or rotenone 
(contained in derris root), or combinations 
of these, for their effects, while phenols are 
also not uncommon ingredients. Rotenone, 
however, is not very effective against lice 
in the concentration normally used. 

Of the materials commonly used arsenic 
is by far the most reliable because it is a 
poison which kills by contact or after it 
is eaten by lice feeding on arsenic-contamin- 
ated debris on the skin. In this way it 
usually retains sufficient residual activity, 
after dipping, to kill any young lice hatching 
from eggs; a single satisfactory dipping 
should be sufficient to eliminate infestation 
from a flock. 

The new insecticides commonly known as 
DDT and BHC (benzine hexachloride) 
have recently been used with marked suc- 
cess, provided that precautions are taken to 
prevent the growth of harmful germs in the 
dipping fluid after it has been made up. 
These usually develop only after the dip 
has been standing and, therefore,* if fresh 
materials are used each day there is little 
danger of any untoward happenings follow- 
ing dipping. In some of the benzine hexa- 
chloride dips, bluestone (copper sulphate) in 
very dilute solution is now used. In the con- 
centration recommended the bluestone does 
not stain the wool but merely prevents the 
growth, in the dip, of the germ which causes 
lameness and loss of condition in sheep. 
The products themselves in the concentra- 
tions used are completely non-toxic to sheep, 
and all the usual hazards of scalding with 
loss of wool and actual deaths occurring 
from absorption of arsenic are entirely 
eliminated. 

Dipping may be carried out by using a 
plunge dip or a spray dip, the main require- 
ments being that each sheep must be thor- 
oughly wetted with the dipping fluid. If a 
plunge dip is used, the swim should be suffi- 
ciently long to enable the animals to be 
completely immersed twice during their 
swim. If a spray dip is used it should be 
fitted with belly sprays as well as overhead 
sprays and the sheep should be retained in 
the enclosure long enough to receive a 
•thorough soaking. Frequent inspections of 
the no;zzles are necessary to ensure that they 
remain free. 
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Phenothlazine ar>d all other drenches are easily administered with Sayers 2 oz. 
Drenchall (non-automatic) Pistolet. Doses adjustable from 5 to 60 c.c. Only four 
moving parts. Supplied with two Interchangeable nozzles. Obtainable at local stores. 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53-55 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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GAMMAWASH 

is supplied in concentrated form 
in 1 pint jars at 9/> (Plus postage 
l/6d.) 


Your Dog? 

Whether he^s a worker or a member of the 
household, he is only at his best when he is in 
perfect health. 

The presence of external parasites — fleas, lice 
or ticks or unsightly mange on a dog, adds neither 
to his popularity nor to his eflBictency as a worker. 

GAMMAWASH, the new ^^Gammexane*’ 

(an I.C.I. Product) emulsion wash, cures Sarooptic 
Mange (the most common form), and keeps dogs 
free of external parasites. Simple and safe to use. 

If you cannot obtain supplies locally, write to: 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 













DESTROY RABBITS 

with the 

“BEST” BURNER 

Mr. S. D. Kiante of Eyre Peninsula, South Australia, 
who devebped this method writes: 

** Regarding the fumigation of Rabbits with a 'Best* 
Burner, the method used is to place a teaspoonful or 
so of sulphur in the mouth of the burrow and focus the 
Burner in to the same hole and, as the smoke emerges 
from the other holes, shovel them in giving a uir 
coating of dirt, to discourage any outside rabbits from 
reopening the warren. 

** We have found this method 100 per cent, effective 
and the *Best' Burner is an ideal one man unit, as It 
enables one to fill in several holes before it requires 
further pumping." 


Best** Burner £12-154) each Sulphur 30/- cwt. 


F.O.R. SYDNEY 


(IN leO-lb BAGS) 


F. W. WILLIAMS & Co. Pty. Ltd., 16 Loftus St., Sydney 
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It is best to dip sheej) as soon as shearing 
cuts have healed and l)efore the wool has 
grown long enough to prevent thorough 
wetting. If the shee]) are not completely 
wetted, lice can survive and will reinfest 
the flock, so that the whole operation then 
serves merely as a check to the infestation. 
With BHC and DDT dips it is a good ])lan 
to put the first few sheep through the dip 
twice as the wetting power of the dij) is 
improved very rapidly after the first few 
animals have passed through it. 

Another factor which has been found to 
i)e of im])ortance in securing a suitable dip- 
ping is the maintenance of an effective dij)- 
idng strength in the fluid used. When some 
of the new'er dips such as BIIC and DDT 
are mixed with water, they form an emul- 
sion or susi)ension, and when sheep are dip- 
])ed in the.se fluids they take out more of 
the BHC or DDT than they do water, thus 
stripping out the insecticide from the dij)- 
])ing fluid. By this means the strength of 
the fluid may even reach a figure below its 
effective levef. 

This reduction in strength is more notice- 
able when the volume of the fluid in the 
dip is small, so that spray dips are more 
likely to be stripped out than the plunge 
dips, where a greater volume of fluid 
is used. This stripping out factor, however, 
can be overcome by adding a slightly in- 
creased quantity of the concentrate, related 
to the number of sheep already dij)ped when 
the fluid in the dip is replenished. If re- 
])lenishment is necessary in this way the 
manufacturers include directions for adding 
whatever additional concentrate is rec|uired. 

( Hher precautions to be taken during dip- 
ping and details of the construction of dips 
may be obtained from the departmental 
])amphlet '‘Sheep Dips and Dipping.’’ 

Prevention. 

The main reasons why lice infestation 
persists in a flock from year to year, how- 
ever, in spite of annual dippings, are the 
failure to secure a complete wetting or to 
dip every sheep on the property in the one 
ofieration. It is not uncommon to find that 
no attempt is made to wet ranis’ heads where 
the horns will not fit down in the dip, and 
it is not uncommon also to find that some 
of the sheep on the property are not dipped, 
e.g., lambs may not be dipped when the main 


flock is dipped, but some months later. Pet 
lambs also frequently escape dipping with 
the main flock. 

It should be remembered, too, that in 
theory at least, it is quite possible for in- 
festation to be transmitted from an infested 
environment to a clean flock using it. De- 
tached wool in sheds and yards, for example, 
can be looked upon as a possible source of 
infestation for periods up to a fortnight, 
depending on the atmospheric conditions pre- 
vailing. Lice are often transferred tem- 
porarily on to the clothes of shearers and 
other persons handling infested sheep, and 
this constitutes another possible method of 
infesting clean sheep. 

If lice infestation is eliminated by sati.s- 
factory dipping the flock w'ill remain clean 
unless it comes into contact with other in- 
fested sheep or surroundings, after the resi- 
dual effect of the dip has subsided. If such 
contact could be avoided indefinitely there 
would be no necessity for further dipping, 
and the flock w^ould remain ur.infested as 
long as such a happy state existed. In prac- 
tice, however, especially wdiere the holding 
fronts a road or where introductions to the 
property are made from time to time, the 
opportunity for reinfestation is so great that 
it pays to dip the flock every year as a pre- 
cautionary measure. It has been found that 
when the annual dipping has been missed 
for some reason or other, lice have been 
di.scovered on the sheep at the succeeding 
shearing. 

THE FOOT LOUSE {Linognatlms pedalis). 

This louse is fairly widely distributed 
throughout the State but is mainly found 
in the eastern portion.® 

Appearance and Habits. 

The adult foot louse is a very small para- 
site, having a narrow, pointed head and a 
much larger, oval-shaped body, about the 
size of a pin head, which is usually blue- 
grey in colour. It feeds by burying its 
pointed head into the skin of its host and 
sucking blood. This is responsible for the 
colour of the body of this louse. 

This louse does not move about actively 
as does the body louse, but remains in the 
one position for longer periods. It is found 
almost solely on the hairy regions of the 
sheep’s legs — about the coronet and dew 
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claws — but on occasions infestation spreads 
upwards and may even involve the purse 
(scrotum) or the udder as the case may be. 
In very heavy infestations lice will spread 
into the woolled areas and even along the 
belly. 

The number of lice present is usually 
small, and it is common to find many sheep 
in an infested flock with only a few lice on 
them in their favoured situations. Some- 
times only one leg is involved. Infestation 
appears to be more common on hind legs 
than on the fore legs. Not all sheep are 
infested to an equal degree, and the degree 



Foot Louse of Sheep. 

[After Monnig. 

varies from year to year. On most occa- 
sions the louse population is small, but some- 
times, for some reason or other not under- 
stood, a comparatively sudden increase is 
observed with the parasite extending up- 
wards on to other parts of the body men- 
tioned above. This increase usually dimin- 
ishes again to its former low level, even in 
the absence of treatment. 

When examining sheep for foot lice, the 
hairs over the coronet and about the dew 
claws should be brushed back lightly with 
the fingers or a sharp-pointed instrument, 
and the skin exposed to bright daylight. The 
parasites are easily confused, in a casual 
examination, with small portions of plants 
which are nearly always found in these 
locations. The life cycle is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the body louse, but the adult 
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lice can be kept at room temperature off the 
host for a much longer period — ^periods up 
to three weeks having been recorded.* This 
fact is evidently of importance in the trans- 
mission of the parasite from sheep to sheep, 
for the opportunities for spread by actual 
contact with other sheep must be very limi- 
ted indeed. It has been possible to demon- 
strate experimentally that contamination of 
the pastures with foot lice will result in the 
infestation of clean sheep, and it seems, 
therefore, tliat this is a probable method of 
spread under natural conditions.* 

Effects of Foot Lice Infestation. 

The action of the foot louse in burying 
its head into the skin of the sheep prepara- 
tory to sucking blood causes an irritation 
which may make the sheep stamp its feet 
and bite at the part. I^ight infestations, how- 
ever, do not cause any appreciable damage 
or change in the sheep's habits. In heavy 
infestations, where other areas of the body 
are involved extensively, the masses of nits 
produced and possibly local irritation with 
the escape of tissue fluids result in the for- 
mation of crusts and scabs over the sites of 
infestation. 

In general, the effects on the sheep of foot 
lice are much less than those of body lice, 
and even heavy infestations often appear to 
cause little or no irritation to the sheep. It 
does not multiply and spread throughout a 
flock with such rapidity as does the body 
louse. 

Control. 

Using benzene hexachloride at the 
strength normally recommended for body 
lice, it is possible to cleanse sheep of in- 
festation, but it appears that the effects of 
the dip are not sufficient to last over the 
complete life cycle and unless sheep can be 
moved to a clean paddock after treatment 
reinfestation will occur.^ 

Medicaments previously used were very 
strong concentrations of derris root and, in 
sheep being treated individually, dilute solu- 
tions of nicotine sulphate (Blackleaf 40). 
However, benzene hexachloride appears to 
be more efficient than either of these ma- 
terials and as it can be used for ordinary 
dipping to control body lice it is much more 
satisfactory than either of the other two 
substances. 

(Continued on page 334 .) 
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TT V/Vi/I Every Australian knows that the prosperity of 
this country depends largely on the ‘‘wool cheque’^ — the proceeds 
of the sale of our chief export* 

Australia is the leading wool-producing country in the world, 
responsible for more than half the world supply of merino wools 
and more than one quarter of all wool produced. 

The “Wales” finances the growing and marketing of a larger 
proportion of this immense wool clip than any other institution. 
This fact gives some idea of one aspect of the important part 
which the Bank plays in helping to maintain production and 
employment in Australia. 

Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRS1 Bank in AUSTRALIA 
laeorporotto •!» N#w south Woioi with llmitod liobillty 
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GARDEN PEAS AND BEANS 

New Season's Seed Now Available 


PEAS: New Zealand Gems; New Zealand Greenfeast; New 
Zealand Stratagem ; New Zealand Richard Seddon ; New Zealand 
Yorkshire Hero. 

BEANS : Brown Beauty, Certified and Non Certified ; 
Hawkesbury Wonder. 

Complete stocks of all seasonal Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Send for price list to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen — Successors to Foster & Sons — Est 1880 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Pox 3, King Street P.O., Sydney Phone : MA 5769, MA 2623 


OWN A FARM? 


CAN YOU— rates, etc.? 

^ Complete your Tax Return in 30 minutes — wii 1 vrM 1 
without headaches? 

% Estimate the Tax payable — at the time of * J»^vest 20/- 
lodging Return ? Service whi^ 

> Do All your book work in one hour weekly? Fill in and [ 


DO YOU— 

if Claim all the Deductions and Rebates allowable ? 
it Record all your farm transactions in one book? 
it Keep abreast of changes in the Income Tax laws, 
rates, etc. ? 


it Invest 20/- a Year in a Taxation / Book-keeping 
Service which does all the above for you ? 

Fill in and post the Coupon — Today? 


Start off Right this July, with a 

FARMERS’ TAXATION CASH BOOK 

Used by thousands of Farmers, Poultry Farmers, Orchardists and Nurserymen throughout the 
Commonwealth and sold, by mail only, under our UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE of 

Satisfaction or Honey Back. 

The System comprises: THE FARMERS* TAXATION CASH BOOK, a complete Book-keeping System for 
12 months, specially ruled for primary producers. THE TAXATION BULLETIN, 14 chapters of rates, 
tables, taxation information. TAX SAVERS, timely pointers on saving taxation. 

/*ost Coupon for Prompt Service — — — Order direct from 

Pr i A I mail sales company. Systems Publishers I this AtivPrt 

rnCe i IISRimleyStreet. Lakemba, N.S.W. ■ ... W»/S AOVCft. 

m r%l A#- A ■ Enclosed is £1 for the Farmers’ Taxation Cash Book. The Tax* | ' ® gents or (^sellers) 

V^OmpiOLc aation Bulletin and Tax Savers. Mease mail in p4ain carton. 1 OF seno for 

-xaT# K I FREE BOOKLET 

■ 

Post Free 


or send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


I Reduce Your Book Work! 
I Simplify the Tax Return! 
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BEEKEEPING HINTS 


The Formulatioii of 

DISEASE CONTROL POLICY 
With Special Reference to Diseases of Bees* 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

IN view of recent comment by beekeepers, both local and overseas, especially on the 
sniphathiazole treatment of American Foul Brood, it is considered desirable to ducuss 
at some length certain aspects of bee disease control policy. It is considered that if bee- 
keepers are better informed of reasons for measures taken for control of disease, there b 
a greater likelihood of enibting their co-operation. 

In thb article consideration b given to some of the factors which the appropriate 
authority must take into account when formulating dbease control measures, whether the 
disease be in bees or some other species. 


When a New Disease b Introduced. 

Wlien a serious disease not already pre- 
sent in a country is introduced by some 
means, immediate and drastic action is re- 
quired. Such was necessary when swine 
fever was introduced into Australia some 
years a^^o. iVll infected piggeries were 
inimedialely quarantined, and all pigs on 
these holdings were immediately destroyed 
by shooting and either burning or boiling 
down. Quarantine was maintained until it 
was considered that the virus was no longer 
dangerous. A])proximately to,ooo pigs 
were destroyed in New wSouth Wales in this 
outbreak, but the disea.se was eradicated. 

d'hough this initial loss may appear large 
the drastic initial stei)s taken were justified 
in view of the much greater and continuing 
loss which would have been suffered from 
this disease had it been allowed to become 
established. 

Such a policy would be necessary should 
a disease such as Acarine disease of bees be 
introduced into this country. It is probable 
that the entire apiary or apiaries aflFccted 
would have to be destroyed. This prospect 
should deter any person from attempting to 
import queen bees illegally from countries 
where Acarine disease is known to exi.st. 

Control of Dbease Which Hat Been Present for a 
Considerable Period. 

When a disease has become widespread 
and firmly established control becomes some- 
what complicated. 


Of course, complete eradication of a 
disease is the ideal — to be achieved if pos- 
sible. However, this may not prove prac- 
ticable (though it may ultimately be 
achieved) owing to the following: — 

Technical Difficulties. 

There may not be sufficient trained men 
nor adequate materials available to imple- 
ment an intended disease control pro- 
gramme, or external factors, such as reper- 
cussions of the intended action on other in- 
dustries, may limit j^rocedure. The lack of 
sufficient trained inspectors has hampered 
control work with American Foul Brood 
disease of bees. 

Economic Con$iderations. 

At times the destruction involved in an 
eradication cam])aign may be so great that 
the original plan has to be greatly modified 
or an intended campaign may have to be 
deferred or abandoned for this reason. 

The slaughter of cattle in the Foot and 
Mouth disease eradication campaign in 
Mexico was so great that the original con- 
trol policy had to be modified. 

During recent years there has been much 
agitation (especially in the United States of 
America) for the abandonment of the policy 
of burning hives and colonies of bees in the 

♦A previous article bearing on the above subject was< 

E ubiished in June, 1946, issue of the Agricultural Gazette of 
.S.W. 
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control of American Foul Brood, in favour 
of the sulphathiazole treament, to which 
further reference is made later in this article. 

The Haman Element 

Probably the commonest cause of resist- 
ance offered to disease-control measures is 
the economic loss and inconvenience caused 
by such measures. It was for this reason 
that a compensation scheme was introduced 
in connection with American Foul Brood 
divsease of bees in New South Wales. 

On occasions opposition is encountered as 
the result of imagined grievances and be- 
cause of lack of knowledge. It is certain 
that the human element has played a very 
important part in control (and lack of con- 
trol) of American Foul Brood disease of 
bees. The disease present in this State to- 
day is largely a legacy left to us by the 
ignorant, the careless and the physically 
incapable, as well as unco-operative members 
of the bee-keeping fraternity of the past. 
No doubt those at present amongst us who 
could be grouped in the above categories 
will contribute in large measure to the 
American Foul Brood disease of the future. 

Owing to the longevity of the spores of 
Bacillus larvae, the mistakes of the past 
greatly influence policy in relation to present 
and future control of this disease. Even the 
mode of life of the owner and methods of 
management of the bees (for example, in 
migratory methods) may require, considera- 
tion. 

Some individuals may have a vested in- 
terest in some control measure which is used 
in disease minimisation and not wish to see 
complete eradication. 

The Nature of the Dieease Agent. 

In consideration of the influence of the 
nature of the causal organism of a disease 
it is important whether the organism is cap- 
able of independent existence away from the 
species it affects. Those which are not 
capable of independent existence are more 
easily dealt with. Spore-forming organisms 
are particularly difficult to deal with, as the 
spores may live for considerable periods — 
and this is the main trouble with American 
Foul Brood. 

With the exception of some minor condi- 
tions, such, as aspergillosis (which is only a 
very occasional pathogen of bees), diseases 
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of bees do not appear to be transmitted to 
other species. However, one special diffi- 
culty exists in that commercial bees {Apis 
mellifica) gone wild, may constitute a 
natural reservoir of diseases. 

Geographical Influences. 

Australia is fortunate in some ways that 
she is separated by wide oceans from cer- 
tain other countries, for such distances con- 
stitute a formidable geographical barrier to 
disease. During recent years, however, this 
value has been appreciably reduced by mod- 
ern development in transportation, especially 
in the air. All queen bees imported into 
Australia now come by plane and special 
quarantine provisions must be observed 
before they can be released. 

Some parts of Australia are relatively 
rough and undeveloped, and this imposes 
limitations in the control of diseases, for ex- 
ample, pluero pneumonia of cattle, in the 
North of Australia, and AFB disease of 
bees in the southern highlands of New 
South Wales. AFB-infected colonies of 
bees in trees in some southern highlands 
districts constitute a natural reservoir of 
disease of some significance. 

Should an area in which disease is present 
be close to other areas in which the disease 
is likely to persist, then this proximity of 
disease, with the possibility of reintroduc- 
tion and perhaps a violent epidemic, may 
act as a deterrent to attemps to eradicate in 
the area first mentioned. 

Trends in the Industry. 

Owing to the fact that the beekeeping 
industry in New South Wales has practic- 
ally doubled in the past ten years, it will 
become increasingly necessary to exercise 
vigilance in disease control. 

Any marked decrease in the size of an 
industry will logically result in less atten- 
tion being given to disease control. For 
example, the recent advances in farm 
mechanisation will result in diseases of 
horses assuming less total significance. 

The Minimisation of Disease. 

At times the results obtained by control 
measures decrease so markedly as a disease 
control campaign progresses, that eradica- 
tion proves to be a practical impossibility 
and only minimisation is practicable. 
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If it is realised that some factor or 
factors prevents eradication of disease or 
renders its eradication undesirable for 
some reason, then minimisation must be 
considered. 

This often entails the division of 
affected areas into sections for quarantine 
purposes, according to the distribution of 
the disease, geographical limitations, etc., 
and may entail destruction of infected 
stock and materials, perhaps with the appli- 
cation of preventive measures such as dis- 
infection, vaccination, etc., depending upon 
circumstances. 

Control of AFB Diteaio by Use of 
Snlphathiazole. 

Increasing interest is being taken in the 
treatment of certain diseases with drugs. 
Much has been said of the use of sulpha- 
tbiazole in the treatment of American Foul 
Brood disease of bees, especially in the 
United States of America. The arguments 
for and against the use of this drug have 
been long and complex. However, its use 
is not recommended against AFB in .Aus- 
tralia for tlic following reasons : — 

1. The Economic Aspect . — If all colonies 
of bees in New South Wales were fed 
sulphathiazole at the rate of 2 grams per 
year, the cost would be about 5d, per 
colony for snlphathiazole, or a total of 
over £3,000 per annum for sul])hathiazole 
for all colonies in New South \Vales. This 
amount is greatly in excess of the value of 
colonics and material burnt on account of 
AFB in this State each year. 

2. The Possibility of Further Spread 
per Medium of Spores . — Snlphathiazole 
merely checks the vegetative growth of 
Bacillus larvae \ it does not kill the spores. 
Hence material from apparently cured 
colonies could cause the disease if placed 
in other healthy colonies. The aim in 
control of this disease is to eliminate latent 
infection, rather than create it. 

3. The Possibility of Sulphathiasole- 
resistant Strains of Bacillus larvae , — After 
snlphathiazole had been in use for some 
time it is quite possible that strains of 
Bacillus larvae would arise that could de- 
velop in the presence of a fairly high con- 
centration of the drug. 


Should spread by spores and develop- 
ment of resistant strains occur concurrently, 
the catastrophic results can well be imagined. 

Special Uses of Sulphathiasole , — It is 
admitted that the use of snlphathiazole in 
AFB control may be desirable under 
special circumstances, as, for example, in 
a country where the ravages of AFB are 
so severe that bees could not otherwise be 
kept, or perhaps in conjunction with the 
'‘shaking*' treatment for American Foul 
Brood control. However, any such con- 
cessions, if granted by a disease control 
authority, would probably be abused by 
careless beekeepers. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent that snlphathiazole could be used to 



Burninf a Diseased Hive. 


camouflage AFB disease in infected 
apiaries offered for sale — and some bee- 
keepers may avail themselves of this 
subterfuge. 

While there does not appear to be any 
case for the use of sulphathiazole in AFB 
control in this State, it may be that some 
of the sulpha drugs will ultimately be of 
use in such diseases as that caused by the 
protozoan Nosema apis. 

Research in tlie chemistry of anti- 
bacterial substances has placed some 
powerful weapons in the hands of disease 
control workers. However, there is far 
too great a tendency for some people to 
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regard some of the newer drugs as “cure- 
alls/’ whereas most of them have strict 
limitations and must be used rationally for 
best results. 

Incidence of AFB Disease in N.S.W* 

In New South Wales the incidence of 
AFB is fairly low — about i colony per 
1,000 per year. In some other countries, 
such as the United States of America, it is 
many times greater. 

The disease appears to be more persistent 
in cooler climates. In New South Wales it 
is most persistent on the southern high- 
lands, whereas Queensland appears to be 
free from it. It is interesting to note that 
Bacillus larvae and Bacillus anthracis (the 
causal organism of anthrax), are very 
similar in their morj)hological and cultural 
characteristics, and that no anthrax occurs 
in Queensland. 

However AFB disease may develop in 
warmer climates, since AFB material taken 
recently on to the North Coast of New 
South Wales (where conditions are semi- 
tropical), caused the disease when bees were 
placed in it, and the disease made rapid 
progress until preventive measures were 
taken. 

Value of Sound Adminbtration of a Considered 
Policy. 

While the above cannot be con- 
sidered a complete discussion on factors 
influencing disease control measures, it 

Quarantine Inspections Prevent 

A NUMRKR of plants and bulbs imported recently 
from overseas countries were found during 
recent quarantine examination to be affected by 
diseases and pests which do not occur here. 

On many occasions plants were found infested 
with eggs of the European red mite, a pest which 
is unknown in Australia, and some trees were 
found infested with aphids of an unknown species. 

In all these cases the plants were covered by 
certiheates from the country of origin. The 
Department has, therefore, taken up the matter 

Better and heavier feeding means increased ex- 
penditure on pasture improvement, fodder crop 
production and concentrates, and it might t)e 
argued that the increased production may not 
pay. But although higher production definitely 
requires more feed, the amount of feed required 
Per gallon and therefore the cost of production 
per gallon is less. That is, high-producing cattle 
convert feed to milk more efficiently than do 
low-producing cattle. 
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will indicate that the policy of the disease 
control authority is not decided upon hap- 
hazardly, but rather according to a set 
plan after a thorough and systematic con- 
sideration of the facts available. 

At times, of course, new developments 
may necessitate an alteration of policy ; the 
approach to these may be conservative, but 
a careful examination of the full implica- 
tions of the intended step is made before 
it is taken. 

Disease control authorities may have to 
act quickly at times; however, they can- 
not allow themselves to be stampeded into 
precipitate action by any person who has 
some particular axe to grind or pet theory 
to satisfy. 

Very often a disease control measure 
which is considered best in one area under 
one particular set of conditions may not 
prove best elsewhere, and some persons are 
apt to agitate for, and give evidence on, 
certain measures to counter a disease in 
a country or district when they have little 
or no knowledge of local circumstances. 

While disease control authorities are not 
infallible, the rigid administration of a 
considered policy is the most effective 
counter to disease and the most effective 
sealer of loop-holes through which it may 
infdtrate. 

Introduction of Overseas Pests. 

with the Director-General of Health with a view 
to having the inspection service of the country 
concerned improved and tightened up. 

Introduction of another pest unknown in 
Australia, a species of Sirex (Wasp Borer), was 
prevented when a case of furniture from Czecho- 
slovakia was intercepted. This borer, which is 
quite a large specimen, had infested case material. 
The timber in question was destroyed. — Division 
OF Horticulturf.. 

For example, a 4-gallon cow requires about 
one and a half times as much feed as a 2-gallon 
cow, but produces twice as much milk. In an 
American farm survey it was found that the 
cost of feeding cattle on farms producing 250 
lb. of butter-fat per cow was one and a half 
times the cost of feeding cattle on farms with 
an average of 150 lb. However, on the 2So-lb. 
farms the net return, that is, gross returns minus 
feed costs, was four times greater than on the 
150-lb. farms. 
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...MAKES 

PROTEIN 


Protein is the nutrient which, when eaten by farnr) animals, is converted Into lean meat, 
hair, hide, hoofs, eggs, and milk. All rations must contain a goodly amount of it. You 
can buy It In a feed bag or you can grow it. Smart farmers grow all they can. The first 
step is to lime the soil. Practically ail high-protein plants, such as the legumes and better 
grasses, require a properly limed soil. Use agricultural limestone regularly on your farm 
and you will grow not only more feed but it will have a higher content of protein 

and minerals. 

Enquire from Co-op, Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

Southern Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrlma 47 


BERRiMA 


P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 
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POULTRY NOTES 

SOME PROBLEMS OF COCKEREL RAISING 


A Plea 
for 
Better 
Quality 


V. H. Brann, 

Livestock Officer (Poultry). 
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Austratorp Capons, Seven Months Old, Wei{hins 6^ to 8^ lb. 


THE present indications are that a record nnmber of cockerek will be reared this season, 
both by free range and battery methods. 


Both systems have advantages — ^the former when raising cockerek to a prime 
weight — ^the latter in saving labour, and in enabling the production of large numbers of 
cockerek on a very small area with comparative immunity to the parasitic dkeases which 
persistently occur on overstocked or overcrowded land. 


Battery rearing is a system primarily 
ad(jptecl for the raising of chickens to the 
griller stage — or 2j/> to 2 ^^ 11). in weight 
at from ten to twelve weeks of age. Bat- 
teries are being widely employed (and with 
a high degree of success) for raising 
cockerels for export or over 3J/2 lb. in 
weight. 

Keeping cockerels to about sixteen weeks 
of age in batteries increases the difficulties 
commonly associated with battery rearing. 
In the first place, the numbers in the cages 
have to be reduced more often than other- 
wise at various stages of development to 
prevent overcrowding and losses from can- 
nibalism ; secondly, the cages must be 
designed to accommodate larger cockerels 
as well as for small six-weeks-old chickens. 

The Prevalence of Breast Blisters. 

In the final stages, just prior to market- 
ing, there is an increasing prevalence of 
what are termed breast ‘‘blisters” or 


“bursae,” which show as ugly, fluid-filled 
abscesses on the breasts of cockerels. These 
blisters do not alTect the health of the birds, 
but dej^reciate the appearance and value of 
the carcase, both for local and export 
demand. Breast blisters are by no means 
confined to battery rearing alone. In fact, 
there is no definite evidence yet to indicate 
that this defect is more common in battery 
than in range-reared cockerels. 

Examination of White Leghorn and Leg- 
horn-cross breeds shows that a very small 
percentage of birds become aflfected. Aus- 
tralorps, Rhode Island Reds and other 
heavy breeds are particularly susceptible. 
An increasing number of the more experi- 
enced cockerel raisers contend that Leghorn- 
cross breeds are easily the most satisfactory 
and adaptable birds for rearing in cages. 

Some American work indicates thaf 
breast blisters are more prevalent among 
slow-feathering strains of birds. There 
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appears to be little doubt that fast-feather- 
ing strains in all breeds are desirable for 
the production of i)rime table poultry, not 
only. to decrease the number affected with 
breast blisters, but also to improve the 
carcase appearance 

In this regard, Knox and Gordon*, of 
the United States of America Department 
of Agriculture, state : ‘Tast-feathering 
stock is desirable for meat production be- 
cause chicks from such stock have a mini- 
mum of pin feathers at broiler and fryer 


more secondaries which are not so well 
developed but are approximately as long 
as the primaries. 

“The chick of slow feathering type has 
no secondaries or less than six short ones 
and no primaries or very short ones.'’ 

A high proportion of our Australorp and 
Rhode Island Red strains are mainly slow 
feathering and could account for the large 
number of cockerels affected with breast 
blisters. This early phase in the selection 
of stud stock is one that is practically 



Cockerels in a 
Three-tier Battery 
Cage. 


age when chickens are killed and dressed. 
If there are too many pin feathers, the 
carcase appears untidy and poorly dressed. 
Such birds usually bring from 2 to 4 cents 
a pound less than birds properly dressed. 

'‘Selection to obtain breeders that feather 
rapidly is most easily accomplished at the 
time of hatching. 

“Fast feathering is a sex-linked recessive 
to slow feathering, hence when mated 
together male and female breeding birds 
selected for fast feathering will produce 
fast feathering chicks. Rate of feathering 
can be determined in day-old chicks, by 
the length of the primary and secondary 
(wing) feather sheaths. The chick with 
highest rate has well-developed primaries 
and secondaries. The next best has six or 

* Leaflet 233, U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, "Selecting 
Breeding Stock for Broiler Production.” 
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neglected. However, it emphasises the large 
amount of work that still has to be done 
to improve carcase quality. 

The Wet Cooling Process of Dressing. 

The production of cockerels to the griller 
stage for which, as already stated, batteries 
are mainly used, is very much restricted 
because of lack of demand. The small, 
tender carcase, the high cost of preparation 
and the comparatively lower values for 
these chickens are the main reasons why 
there is almost a complete absence of grilled 
chicken in the Australian diet. 

The only time when there is any particu- 
lar demand for grillers is during August 
and the early spring, when there usually is 
a shortage of both cockerels and boilers 
on the market. 
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Overseas visitors invariably complain of 
the poor quality of grillers here, and ask 
for reasons why they are in such short 
supply. Unfortunately, most of the grillers 
sold through the retail trade are nothing 
more than stunted or backward pullets, 
perhaps eight to ten months old, that have 
been culled from laying flocks, and these 
birds cannot be compared in succulence or 
flavour to a quickly-grown twelve-weeks- 
old chicken. 

It is necessary to scald grillers at a tem- 
perature of at least 138 deg. Fahr. to 
facilitate plucking. When the carcases are 
exposed to the air they become discoloured 
and of very poor appearance due to the 
destruction of surface skin and uneven 
evaporation of moisture from the bird. Dry 
plucking or a light semi-scald plucking pre- 
vents this discolouration, but the.se methods 
are too costly and too difficult for the treat- 
ment of young chickens. 

In America, where millions of these 
“broilers” are consumed each year, the 
])rol)lem was solved by wet cooling. 


temperature of the water is maintained at 
33 deg. Fahr. After plucking, poultry can 
be immersed in the water for a period of 
one hour, during which time it is cooled to 
within a few degrees of the water tempera- 
ture. After this time the carcases may be 
stored at a temperature of 35 deg. with a 
relative humidity at close to saturation point 
until marketed. 

The advantages claimed by this method 
are: 

(1) The poultry actually gains weight 
in.stead of losing weight during 
the cooling and storage period ; 

(2) The birds cooled by the wet 
method have a better market ap- 
pearance with less discolouration 
due to the scalding, than dry- 
cooled birds ; 

(3j The wet-cooled birds are easier to 
draw; and 

(4) The rate of cooling is much more 
rapid. 


Au$traiorp Grillers 



The following is a summary of results 
of investigations carried out by Roberts and 
Robertson*’*, as far back as 1941 : — 

In addition to the method of dry cooling 
poultry under refrigeration, a water method 
of cooling has been introduced during the 
past year. This method consists essentially 
of an insulated tank filled with water which 
has been refrigerated to a point where the 

‘"Bulletin 403, State Collette of Washington, A Comparison 
of Wet and Dry Cooling of Dressed Poultry.*’ 


The wet storage cooler recommended for 
the small producer is a wet-type milk 
cooler. 

The refrigerating coils are located around 
the edge of the cooling box, which is filled 
with water, and an ice bank is built up 
around the cooling coils. This ice bank 
provides a reserve of refrigeration during 
the cooling period and maintains the water 
at a constant temperature. The water is^ 
agitated to facilitate rapid cooling. 
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Shoold More Capons be Reared? 

The rearing of cockerels to a prime age 
or to an age about six months must also be 
given an important place in the develop- 
ment of the growing table poultry industry. 

Capons, which constitute the primest of 
all poultry, have never been raised in large 
numbers. The various reasons that have 
been given in past years are : ( i ) The grow- 
ing of capons to a prime age (8 to lo 
months) increases the cost of production 
to a point that makes rearing capons un- 
economic; (2) if the capons are sold at a 
much younger age there is little if any ad- 
vantage gained by caponising ; and (3) there 
is a complete lack of appreciation by Aus- 
tralian consumers of the superior quality 
of capon flesh. 

The position has changed by the export 
demand and the brighter outlook generally 
for table poultry. When poultry are being 
exported by private negotiation and at com- 
petitive rates, good capons will surely find 
a ready market even when there is a buyers’ 
market for boilers and small cockerels. Be- 
cause of their large size and plump carcase, 
capons are comparatively cheap to process 
and make the most attractive packs of 
poultry. 

On the producer's side there is no definite 
evidence that raising capons would be less 
profitable compared with birds of a similar 
weight and, of course, a greater number of 
smaller cockerels. A farmer who can con- 
sistently maintain a growth rate of i lb. 
per month in the chickens he raises would 
be highly successful, and would receive a 
good return over food costs for labour and 
outlay. A good heavy breed capon should 
easily weigh 8 lb. at 8 months of age. In 


addition, buyers would probably pay pre- 
mium rates for prime capons if sufficient 
were obtainable to pack for export. 

Although no experimental data is avail- 
able it is fairly definite from experience that 
capons eat actually less food and require 
less protein than growing cockerels three 
to four months old. In other words, one 
capon weighing 8 lb. would require less 
food than two cockerels reared to a weight 
of 4 lb. each. Less rearing equipment 
would be required and there would be a 
lower cost if day-old chickens had to be 
purchased. 

Some consideration would have to be 
given to seasonal fluctuation in values, but 
during recent years prime poultry have 
been realising stable rates for most of the 
year. 

Capons could not be raised satisfactorily 
in batteries, at least during the later stages 
of growth. Heavy breeds would be required 
where free range is available. TKey could, 
however, be kept in intensive houses if 
necessary. 

It would appear that the slower return 
by keeping these birds for a larger period, 
and more particularly, the lack of skilled 
personnel to do the caponising, are the only 
reasons why more capons are not reared. 

Future Prospects. 

Because of the obvious advantages it 
should not be necessary to encourage the 
raising of table poultry of the best possible 
quality and the exploiting of all avenues 
of the best methods of production. The 
continued prosperity of the table poultry 
industry will, in time to come, depend upon 
the reputation gained by the types and 
quality of poultry sent overseas now. The 
success or failure of this venture rests with 
the producers, as well as the packers. 


Protein Content of Pouhry Food. 

Regnlations Gazetted Under Stock Foods Act. 

Laying mashes must have a protein centent of 
at least i6 per cent. 

The regulations will come into force on ist 
July, 1949, when registrations are due for renewal. 
— Division of Animal Industry. 

Pw 32S 


Regulations covering minimum protein content 
of chicken and adult mashes have been gazetted 
under the Stock Foods and medicines Act. 

These regulations provide that any battery 
mashes must have a minimum protein content of 
18 per cent., while other chicken mashes must 
have a protein content of 20 per cent. 
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Your Co-operation 
is Requested 

Every month people are prosecuted 
for breaches of the Railway By-laws 
relating to trespassing on railway 
property and to smoking in non- 
smoking compartments. 

Frequently the acts of trespass are 
attempts to approach railway stations 
by irregular routes. Such attempts 
are extremely dangerous, particularly 
when it means, as it often does, 
crossing the running lines. 

As smoking is allowed in approxi- 
mately 75 per cent, of all train 
accommodation, it is expected that 
those who desire to smoke during their 
journeys should keep to the parts of 
the train allotted for the purpose. 
Non-smoking compartments are pro- 
vided for those who prefer them and 
their rights should be preserved. 
They should be protected from the 
undesirable alternatives of suffering 
in silence the discomfort caused by 
an out-of-bounds smoker or of raising 
objections to his behaviour. 

Railwaymen are instructed to see 
that these By-laws are observed. You 
are requested to co-operate, by pre- 
cept and example, and so assist in 
keeping railway premises safe and 
pleasant for everyone. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


360,000 Gallons 
per day 

from a 

5| inch diameter bore 
is possible 



Iheep-WeM/u/UnKe 

IFIMFS 

Totally made in Aus- 
tralia, “ POMONA ” 
Pumps are suitable for 
pumping from wells, 
bores from 4 inch up- 
wards or de - watering 
mines or for increasing 
the flow from failing 
artesian bores. 

The motor or engine is set 
on the surface while the 
pump can be placed at 
the bottom of the bore or well. 

Nothing Pumps Waier like a 
“ Pomona ” 

For fuU particulars and catalogm, ring or write 

Ground Water Pumps 

PTV. LTD. ^ 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

BW 6295 

Paul E. Roylo, Governing Director 
Agents for : Pomona Pumps and Johnson's Sand Screens 
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BRADFORD’S 
Better-Bred^ CHICKS 

Are the result of 26 years* Scientific breeding for HIGH EGG 
PRODUCTION combined with STAMINA, which is so necessary to ensure 
a long life of Heavy Laying. 

Our sturdy three-week-old pullets require no heat and will solve 
your brooder problems. 

Write for free literature on rearing, feeding, etc. 

PRICES : WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY. 

Day-old pullets, £7 5s. per 100 (£7 per 100 In 300 lots). Three- week-old pullets, £1 1 per 100. 

Freight and packing free. Safe delivery guaranteed to your nearest Railway Station, 

J. BRADFORD & SON S'.",;*"*™ 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Qerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Cenuell Street 
(Box 7A,G.P.O.), Sydney 


ESA BLUESTONE 

Distributors: 

ELDER, SMITH & Co. Ltd. 

Branches in all States 
★ 

«<ESA” BLUESTONE 
(COPPER SULPHATE) IS IDEAL FOR 
THE FOLLOWING USES: 

Preparation of Spray Mixtures for Fruit 
Trees and Vines 

For Sheep: Treatntent of Foot-Rot; as a 
Drench for Worms 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves 
For Wheat Pickling 

Write for Booklet — “Better Yields by 
Spraying with ‘ESA' Bluestone'* 

it 

Manufacturers: 

The ELECTROLYTIC REFINING & SMELTING 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd^ Port Kembla, N.S.W. 


P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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THE LEUCOSIS DISEASE COMPLEX OF POULTRY 

[Concluded from page 220.) 

D. G. Christie, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer. 

LEUCOSIS is an infections disease caused by a virus — ^which is smaller than any 
bacteria and cannot be seen under the ordinary microscope. Thb causal accent must 
be present before the disease can occur^ and any other predisposing causes, however 
important, will only tend to modify the manifestation and severity of the disease. 

In April issue the author discussed the cause, sjrmptoms, diagnosis, post-mortem 
appearances and course of the disease. In this concluding section he deals with claimed 


cures, and with methods of prevention and 
Treatment. 

No satisfactory cure has yet been 
discovered, and for the present it is recom- 
mended that all affected birds be destroyed. 
Brief mention is made of claimed cures. 

Sulpha Druf/s . — These have been claimed 
to cure some forms of leucosis, but it is 
thought that any success possibly achieved 
would be due to their effects on diseases 
operating concurrently with leucosis. 

Potassium Iodide . — One English worker 
re])orted satisfactory cures in birds affected 
with fowl ])aralysis after injecting 5 c.c. of 
10 per' cent, solution of potassium iodide 
into the abdominal cavity on each of two 
successive days. There does not appear to 
be any confirmation on a field scale of this 
claim, and some w^orkers are of the opinion 
that the treatment was in the nature of a 
tonic and in no way affected the disease. 

Other Claimed Cures. — Brewer’s yeast 
was fed at the rate of 2 per cent, in dry 
mash, together with 0.002 per cent, of a 
mineral mixture containing manganese 
sulphate, cobalt sulphate and ferrous 
sulphate. It was claimed that no cases 
occurred on one breeding farm so treated, 
wliereas a very high incidence had been 
noted previously. In the light of our 
knowledge of the infectious nature of the 
disease, it is suggested that this “cure” 
probably corrected dietary deficiencies in 
this flock, and had no direct bearing on 
leucosis. 

Fntnre Fields in Treatment. 

The discovery that the nitrogen mustards 
group of war gases has a selective action 
on certain blood cells, may offer in the 
distant future some hope of a satisfactory 


control. 

cure. The effect of this drug is to cause 
a depression in the number of white blood 
cells formed, while interfering little with the 
red blood cells. Ex|)eriments demonstrated 
that the drugs, when injected into birds 
affected with leucosis, acted on the imma- 
ture blood cells and also apparently on the 
virus, l)ecause blood from treated birds was 
not successful in transmitting the disease 
wdien injected into healthy birds. 

Radio-active con: pounds and particularly 
radio phosphorus are used in human medi- 
cine and have effects similar to those 
caused by the nitrogen mustards. W hether 
there will he an ai)i)lication of this line of 
treatment to the field of poultr\' in the 
future is uncertain. 

Prevcntioii and Control. 

In the absence of an effective cure and 
because of the presence of big gaps in ‘Hir 
knowledge of the disease, suggewSted lines 
of action can only be ex])ected to reduce 
losses. These are based on information 
available, and particularly that relating to 
inherent resi.stance, suscej^tible ages and 
modes of transmission. 

Breeding . — Resistance to the disease can 
be exploited by breeding only from I)irds 
of twelve months or older — both male and 
female. This would mean the use of first- 
and second-year, and even older hens with 
cock birds. These older birds are selected 
because they have demonstrated resistance 
to the disease. It is realised that the 
poultry industry’s requirements for chickens 
could not be met if hens alone were used 
for breeding, because they do not come 
back on to lay after moulting, until well 
on in the hatching season. 
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In view of this, it is suggested that 
farmers use artificial lighting for the breed- 
ing hens to keep up the production over 
the autumn months and thus ensure that 
a greater percentage of eggs from the more 
resistant hens will go into the incubator. 
In this way some reduction of incidence 
in the next generation should be achieved. 
Artificial lighting is not harmful to hatch- 
ing results nor to the development of the 
future chick, provided it is kept within 
reasonable limits. Further details on arti- 
ficial lighting of houses for laying stock 


and dissemination of resistant strains, which 
are also superior in egg-laying qualities 
and livability generally, would greatly assist 
commercial breeders. 

Crossbreeding . — The Australorp-White 
Leghorn cross generally exhibits a higher 
resistance to leucosis than the Australorp, 
and in some cases higher also than the 
White Leghorn. In addition the increased 
vigour and livability of the cross earn it 
the prominent place it holds in the com- 
mercial poultry population. 



Langshan Pullat (Aliva) Affected with Fowl Paralxsii Form of Leucoait. 

Post-mortem examination also revealed lesions of the *‘big liver disease form—see illustration on page 331. 


are available in a departmental leaflet on 
this subject, available from the Division of 
Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box '?6 a, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Producing Resistant Strains . — This field 
should be explored by the stud breeder who 
is, in any case, well advised to select the 
breeding pen carefully, discarding birds 
whose progeny have shown evidence of 
disease and retaining pen sisters whose off- 
spring have remained healthy. Production 
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H ushandry Aspects. — Ideally, chickens 
should be reared on virgin ground for the 
first six to eight weeks to prevent contact 
with infection during the most susceptible 
stage of their lives. Unfortunately labour 
difficulties and small holdings often mili- 
tate against this line of action, and the 
alternative is to rear them intensively dur- 
ing the critical period. 

As far as possible young stock should be 
effectively quarantined by distance and 
slope of land from adult birds. Quite 
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apart from the value of this policy in keep- 
ing down leucosis, it is important from the 
viewpoint of other diseases. 

The ration should be carefully checked, 
and any deficiencies corrected. In addition, 
all other predisposing factors such as over- 
crowding, poor house ventilation, parasites, 
and other disease conditions, should receive 
urgent attention. 

Culling . — Culling should commence in the 
brooder. Weak, undersized chickens are 
best destroyed. Birds showing even slight 
paralysis should be considered suspect. 
Older birds showing pearly eye together 
with a distorted, misshapen or paralysed 
j)upil (which normally should be round), 
should be culled immediately and marketed 
for slaughter. These are cases of leucosis. 

In breeding flocks where the disease 
assumes epidemic proportions, it is sug- 
gested that disposal of the entire flock for 
slaughter would be the wisest move. The 
farm should then be restocked with chickens 
secured from flocks known to have a low 
incidence of the disease. 



view of the Organs of the Pullet 
Illustrated on Page 330. 

The arrow indicates a light leucotic area on the 
much enlarged liver. 


PuUonim Disease of Poultry. 

Accredited Flock Scheme Commenced. 


A scHEMK to reduce the heavy losses caused by 
pullonim disease by giving official recognition to 
l)oultry brecder.s and hatcherymen who keep their 
flocks free, or relatively so, from this disease has 
been formulated by the Department of Agriculture, 
following several conferences with the Breeders 
and Hatcherymen’s Association. 

“This scheme, to be known as the Accredited 
Pullorum-tested Flock Scheme, will prove a boon 
to individual poultrymen and to the industry," 
said the Minister for Agriculture (Hon, E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.). “It is intended to bring the 
scheme into operation on ist June." 

“Pullorum disease, originally called bacillary 
white diarrhoea of chickens, causes heavy losses 
in recently hatched chicks. It is spread mainly 
through eggs laid by infected birds.” 

“This scheme is designed to attack the problem 
at its root by encouraging breeders and hatchery- 
men to test regularly, and immediately cull 
affected birds from their flocks,” said the Minister. 
‘Tn this way flocks can be kept relatively free 
of the disease. This will give protection to 
poultry-keepers buying replacements for their 
laying stock." 

“A list will be published each month in the 
Agricultural Gazette showing owners in whose 
flocks regular pullorum testing has revealed very 


low incidence of the disease and from which 
infected birds are removed immediately they are 
revealed by the test.” 

“Other States, and even some overseas countries, 
have expressed interest in this project,” said the 
Minister, “and it is likely that at a later date it 
will become mandatory for all eggs and day-old 
chicks exported from New South Wales to have 
originated from accredited flocks listed in the 
Agricultural Gazette/' 

The Division of Animal Industry of his 
Department would exercise supervision over the 
scheme, but testing would in the main be carried 
out by private veterinary practitioners, concluded 
Mr. Graham. 

Breeders and hatcherymen interested in the 
scheme can obtain further particulars from the 
Chief of the Division of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


I WOULD like to take this opportunity to tell you 
that I found your Gazette very helpful during my 
ten years of farming. Please accept my thanks. 
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OUTSTANDING MILCH GOAT YIELDS 
By Dam of ^^Northmoor Springbok” 

IMPORTED BY N.S.W. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the pub- 
lished reports of the recent performances of the 
British Toggenburg doe, ^^Northmoor Gazelle/’ 
the dam of §t Northmoor Springbok (BT1318), 
the British Toggenburg. buck selected by the 
Stud Stock-buying Delegation for the Depart- 
ment’s stud at Condobolin. 

The following details are now available 
(British Goat Society Monthly Journal, January, 
1949) of this wonderful milker. 

.Br. Ch. R5 Northmoor Gazelle* (B.T.R. 
398) was born on 27th March, 1942. She 
kidded for the first time on nth March, 
1944, and has kidded regularly every year 



Northmoor Gazelle. 


since. She seldom seems to lose condition, 
and has given without exception more milk 
in a show than she has been giving at home, 
winning all the Quantity Milking trials in 
which she competed in 1947. She gave the 
highest show yield of the year (at Ripon) 
in 1947 with a yield of 22 lb. 2 ozs., and in 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation is an 
instrument which the adhering United Nations 
have created for their own use, to enkble them 
co-operatively and thus more effectively than by 
working alone, to promote efficiency in the produc- 
tion and distribution of food. It may be termed 
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1948 at the Royal Show she broke the 
world's record for a 24-hour show yield 
with 23 lb. 13 ozs. Her awards include 
forty-one firsts, including sixteen milking- 
awards. She has given over 8J/4 tons of 
milk to date. 

Tablk of Records. 

Kidded for first time 
iith March, 1944, 
giving up to 1st 

October 2,702 lb. 4 ozs. in 200 days. 

Kidding again next 
season on 28th May, 

1945, and milking 
through from ist 
October, 1944, to 1st 

October, 1945 3,482 lb. 4 ozs. in 361 days. 

Kidding again on 8th 

Marcn, 1946, she gave 3474 lb. 14 ozs. in 328 day.s. 

Kidding for fourth 
time on 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1947, she gave 
from 1st October to 

1st October 4,685 lb. 14 ozs. in 299 days. 

Kidding for the fifth 
time on 26th April, 

1948, she gave from 
Tst October, 1947, to 

26th September, 1948 4,154 lb. 13 ozs. in 314 days. 

From 26th September, 

1948, to 1 2th Novem- 
ber. date of Recor- 
der’s last visit . . 496 lb. 14 ozs. in 42 days. 

Lactations. 

Butterfat 

Yield in Milk. Per cent. 

1. 4,685 lb. 13 ozs 439 days 3.1 

2. 2,346 lb. 14 ozs 247 days 4.3 

3. 3,173 lb. 9 ozs 278 days 3.6 

4. 5,775 lb. 9 ozs 389 days 3.2 

5* 3,013 lb. 12 ozs. (part) .. 191 days 3.6 

a policy of enlightened self interest. By promot- 
ing the welfare of primary producers and by 
raising levels of nutrition, it is believed that higher 
standards of living may be more readily possible 
for peoples throughout the world, — R. J. Noble, 
Under Secretary and Director. 
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DUNLOP TRACTOR TYRES 


oumsk 


ALL OTHERS! 


Dunlop are the only Tractor Tyres in Australia 
with Linked«Bar tread. With up to 12 feet more 
har area per tyre, and up to 40 lbs. more rubber 
per tyre, Dunlop Linked-Bars re-inforce each other 
— form a chain of support around the whole of 
the tread — a strong backbone re-inforcing the 
entire casing I Dunlop combine the greatest 
number of long life factors that have ever been 
built into any tractor tyre in Australia. That*s 
why Dunlop Linked-Bar Tractor Tyres outlast 
all other makes ! 





"P to 12 Tr" "’'•opur. 

Sis' ““ 



Dunlop full-width 
Llnkod-Bart — > grip 
hottm*! 


Up to 12 feet more 
har area ~ pulls 
better I 


Linked-Bars clean 
and ride better ! 


Up to 40 lbs. more 
rubber—lasts longerl 


DUNLOP 

LINKED-BAR 

tiiActob tyres 


I I i‘ is t 


M 'j 
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PREVEIVT THE SPREAD OF MASTITIS 

To ensure clean milk and to increase yields by preventing spread of 
mastitis, thorough cleanliness and efTiclent sterilising In the milking shed 
are essential. Wash udders with soapy water, dip teat cups and 
teats In Sodium Hypochlorite. 

After milking, clean all equipment by the welUknown methods and 
before inllking flush milking machines, coolers, cans. etc. with Sodium 
Hypochlorite. 

Recommended treatment it dean first, then sterilize. 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

121% available chlorine solution or 
ZANIC sterilizer *‘C‘* POWDER 
Contact ymir local butter factory or usuol supplier 


TcT 


The Worid'a most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with ^ 


JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 




BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON B Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinory Spoclallata 
MS Harris Streep Sydney 


•rtilMiid 
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Tubercle^free Herds. 

Thb following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free. and. unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner end Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested Date. 


Itefletered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm 

Bradley, H. P.. Nardoo." Ashford Road 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell. E. J., ‘^Kapunda,** Rob Roy. In- 

vereil (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate. Mt. St. Joseph. 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote. B. N.. Auburn Vale Road. Inverell 

n,&i. , Elwa tan, Castle Hill (JeiMys). . .' 
Falrbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Prater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudeustein, W. G. A. dr F. J. "Ch^pen- 
dale," Grenfell Road. Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen-Angus, 

A.I.S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys and Friesians) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua," ^oolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L., ‘^Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga," Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., " Jerscymead," Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

ptej>L.nd and Mineral Co.. TamworthI 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Police Boys' Club, Kurrajong 

Raper, W. R.. Calool. Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

R^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road. 

lacton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., " Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., *' Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Rowlands, F. C., " Werribee," Waugoola 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Rowntree. £. S.. " Mourabie," Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W.. " Milong," Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra." Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White. H. P.. Bald Blafar, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco Afjricultural High School, Yanco 

Yanoo ^periment Farm (Jersejm) 

Young, A., " Boxlands," Burdett. via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


14/8/49 

' 18/3/50 
1/7/50 

a 1/6/49 


*9/11/50 

5/7/49 


Horde Othor chan Rofletorod Stud 
Hards. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " Femdale," Appin, via Camp- 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron. N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 
Colly, A. G., " Heatberbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

Daley, A. E., "Siton," Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell 

Dal^, A. J., Lealands, Inverell 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodie's Plains, Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, "Abington," Armidale 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown 

Frizelle, W. J., Kosentein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittee," Braidwood 

Hggue, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 

Hart, K. H., Jersey Vale, Armidale 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

Jemalong Station, Forbes 

Johnson, A., " Rosedale," Grafton Road, 

Armidale 

Kenraore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 
Lott, J. H., " Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lowe, W. W. , Booral, via Stroud 

Lucas, L., “ Braesidc," Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McCosker, E., "Bannockburn Station," In- 
verell 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., " Mount View," Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

Morris, S. W.. " Dimteath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., "The Willows/* Keiraville ... 
O'Brien, O., " Mount View," Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital . . . 
Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
Rolfe, A. E., " Avon Dale." Inverell 
Rolfe, C. D., *• Rose Farm, " Inverell 

St. Ignatius' College, Riverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John's Hostel, Armidale ... 

St. John's Orphanage, Goulbum 

St. Michael's Oipbanage, Baulkbam Hills ... 
St. Patrick's Orphanage, Armidale 


X07 i9/«/49 

51 so/4/49 

45 s/6/49 

X9 30/ZS/49 
soo 30/8/49 

41 8/10/50 
43 is/ll/49 


14 X4/5/49 

19 14/5/49 

25 *7/6/49 

29 *5/a/5i 

84 19/3/50 

42 17/3/50 

138 26/4/50 

39 4/4/50 

67 *7/4/50 

14 27/4/49 

I XX 9/9/49 

3S 8/X0/49 

7 *5/6/49 

34 xo/5/49 

35 22/2/50 

60 13/6/49 

25 8/X0/49 

63 17/3/50 

33 8/X0/49 

16 22/2/50 

45 4/6/49 

23 8/10/49 

31 *7/7/49 

a 17/6/49 

20 8/X0/49 

33 2/7/49 

73 12/3/49 

27 8/X0/49 

48 *3/4/50 

60 13/9/50 

45 16/5/50 

39 18/11/49 

46 14/5/49 

31 13/8/49 

17 26/6/49 

32 8/10/49 

67 *1/5/49 

62 23/1/49 

25 8/10/49 

57 5/7/50 

45 5/2/49 

34 17/3/50 

145 *7/8/49 

28 x5/xa/49 

18 8/10/49 

22 14/5/49 

31 17/3/50 

*4 6/9/49 

8 I s/7/49 

7 8/10/50 

12 11/4/50 

39 11/6/40 

12 8/10/50 
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Tubercle-free Herds— co«/*nn«i. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until- the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

• 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hards Othar than Raglstarad Stud 

Hards — contimud. 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

30 

9/7/49 

Waddell, W., “Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

127 

2 

8/10/49 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
Tanner, F. C. Dural Rd., Armidale 

14 

27/11/49 

Watson. J. F.. Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

5 

8/20/49 

60 

42 

1/4/.50 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 
Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

a7/io/49 

Tombs, £. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

Tombs, P. Q., Kellys Plains. Armidale 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh, W. K.. ” Bala)wnle,’» Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., ’’Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

36 

42 

8/10/49 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

141 

18/11/50 

37 

15 

8/10/49 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

48 

*7/10/49 

94 

I 4/3/51 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

55 

2 y/A/A 9 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 

25/2/50 

Williams, L. B., ” Birida,” Armidale 

37 

*2/2/50 

Von Frankenberg, F. E.. ’’Spring Hills,” 
Camden 

6x 

7/12/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia, 
“Hopewood,” Bowral 

172 

14/4/49 


Tuberele-ftee Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


The Control of the Queensland Fruit Y\y— continued from page 308. 


from I mm. to i cm. beneath the skin), or 
(c), similar flesh from a DDT cover-sprayed 
pear. 

Within forty-eight hours all nine of the 
E605 flesh-fed flies were dead and eight of 
nine E605 skin-fed flies, whereas all DDT 
flesh-fed flies were alive for at least 120 
hours, when observations were discontinued. 


A further trial of this type, using the 
same lot of pears after refrigeration, was 
set up on i6th May. From this it was 
concluded that after twelve weeks the in 
ternal activity of E605 had diminished to 
less than that of the external deposit and 
that there was no measurable internal 
activity at this time. 


Lice Infestation in Shw^fr-continued from page 320. 

References. 


^Graham, N. P. H,, Institute of Inspectors of 
Stock, of N.S.W. Year Book, 1947; PP- 102-105. 

*Monnig, H. O., Veterinary Helminthology 
and Entomology ( 1934) ; p. 333. 

“Henry, Mkx., A gr. Gas., N.S.W., 51, No 9; 
p. 497. 

“Henry,^ Max, Studies of Life History of 
B. cfvis — 26th Annual Report of C.S.I.R. — 30th 
June, 1546. 
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“Henry, Max, Studies of Life History of 
B. ovis — 2ist Annual Report of C.S.I.R. — 30th 
June, 1947. 

• Scott, Miss M. T., personal communication. 

^Graham, N. P, H., personal communication. 

Photography by Mr. R. Eastoe, H.D.A., Live- 
stock Officer (Sheep and Wool). Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Rcfleterwd Stud Hurds. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshircs) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 

Evans, C. A., & Sons ** Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Annidale (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys| 
and Friesians) ... 

Hicks Bros., ” Meryla,” Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenficld ( Ayrshires) 

McEachem, H., ” Nundi.” Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MaePherson, I. F.,” Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) 
MeSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef! 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga/' Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., ** Jersey mead ” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., ” Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rcwlands, F. C., ^Werribee,” Waugoola (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabee,” Quirindi 

Scott, A. W., ‘‘ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beefj 
Shorthorns) 


Number 
in herd. 


40 

46 

29 

58 

225 

49 

121 

XI2 

38 
67 
53 

39 

52 

97 

80 

36 

x 8 

X02 

87 

58 

309 

114 

39 

75 

128 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus),.. 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Farm, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., and Son«, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef] 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm 

Young. A,, ‘‘ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindr.i| 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Hards Othar than Ragistarad Stud Hards. 

Callen Park Mental Hospital ... 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., ” Niani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys.j 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, ” Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., *‘ Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Honner, A. T., Mooma Pastoral Co,, Wentworth 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford ... 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 

Roval Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ” Yaralla 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobaigo 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School ... 


z6z 

161 

69 

232 

103 

71 

54 


50 

32 

34 

32 

69 

56 

U 

63 

60 

45 

49 

28 

127 

94 

39 

57 
8 

15 

35 


W, L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Precautions Against Pleuro-pneumonia m Cattle. 


With the opening of the Queensland cattle 
season, precautions against pleuro-pneumonia 
must not be relaxed if further outbreaks as a 
result of contact with introduced cattle are to be 
avoided. 

Throughout the State generally, a very satis- 
factory state of affairs exists with regard to 


pleuro-pneumonia. Only one property is under 
surveillance in New South Whales at present. As 
cattle are to be introduced to this property from 
Queensland, preventive inoculation has been 
carried out as a precautionary measure. — Division 
OK Animal Industry. 


Good housing for pigs costs very much less to 
the farmer than bad — in the long run. Mr. W. 
L. Hindmarsh, Chief of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Division of Animal Industry, points out 
in support of this statement that a pig that is 
w^arm and comfortable in inclement weather de- 
mands less from his stores of energy for main- 
tenance. If he is cold and wet much of the 
energy derived from his food is used in main- 
taining body temperature, and thus less is avail- 
able for growth and fattening. 


Pigs forced to live without adequate shelter 
are also more susceptible to infections and suc- 
cumb more readily to pneumonia, pig paratyphoid, 
swine erysipelas and various joint affections. 
Faults commonly present in pig housing are: — 

(1) Insufficient shelter and draughty housing. 

(2) Damp flooring. 

(3) Badly drained yards and pastures. 

(4) Overheating through crowding in small 
sties, and subsequent chill. 


Page 335 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., ** Fairview,'* Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Draper R. Glengar,” Capertee. 

** Endeavour ** Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farcer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

McCrumm, J H.. “ Strathfield.’* Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 


Kemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanoo. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., ** Camelot,** Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 
Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Tyreel,” Agnes Banks, via Richmoiul. 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultura 1 High School. 


Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mann us. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital Hawxesburv 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Prevention of Parasitic Infestation in Stock. 


General measures of good management go far 
to prevent infestation of stock with lice, mange, 
parasites, and other pests. Of such measures, 
states a departmental bulletin, the chief are as 
follows : — 

(1) Pigsties, stables, cow-sheds, and calf-pens 
built of sound material which does not afford 
cover and lodgment for parasites. 

(2) Maintenance of all such buildings in a 
thoroughly clean condition, and adniis.sion of 
ample light and sunshine. 

(3) Regular and thorough grooming of horses 
and cows, and washing of pigs. 


Out of 230 turkeys, mostly of from six to seven 
months old, over lOo deaths occurred recently 
within a period of ten days — reports the Inspec- 
tor of Stock, Albury. 

From the information furnished and the 
material received, it seems certain that this mor- 
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(4) Prevention of overcrowding, particularly 
of pigs and calves. 

(5) Isolation of infected animals. 

(6) Cleaning of grooming gear. 

(7) Inspection of stock before purchase. 

Where parasitic infestation has taken place, 
measures must be taken to deal with the parasite 
in the animal, but the wonderful effect of good 
food in safeguarding stock from the ill effects 
of parasitic attacks must never be forgotten — in 
very few cases can administration of drugs com- 
pete with good feeding. 


tality was due to botulism. The turkeys had 
been permitted range, and had had access to 
mouldy oats, barley and hay in pig pens. After 
the birds were penned up no further cases 
developed. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Black Disease Vaccine for the Prevention 
of Black Disease 

Prices : 50 c.c., 2 , 6d.; lOO c.c., 4/-; 250 c.c, 7/3d.; 500 c.c., 13/6; 1000 cx., 26/- 
Dosage : One dose only of 2 cx. is required to Inoculate sheep 

Penicillin Suspension for Treatment 
of Mastitis 

Issued in packs holding 3 tubes and 12 tubes — Prices on application 

These Products are available from the Deputy • Director of Healthy Er shine Houscy 
39 York Streety Sydney^ and the Medical Officer-in-ChargCy Health Laborataryy 

Lismore 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM UBORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N. 2 , VICTORIA 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

VVilhout previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry end achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of woo! grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well at 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY » and mention this Cazetle and dale 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 26»30 Franklin Straat 
Adelaida, South Australia 
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Editorial — 

EDUCATIOHAL VALUE 
Of Field Competitions 

• 

COMPETITIONS organised for the purpose of 
bringing to contestants the advisory services of 
officers of the Department of Agriculture are 
a very useful means of extending the educa- 
tional activities of these officers. 

This was emphasised by Hon. E. H. Graham, 
Minister for Agricnltnre when presenting awards 
to die winners of thu year’s Merino Ewe 
Competition organised by the ^Tanner and 
Setder” newspaper with the object of raising 
the annual wool yield per head in commercial 
Merino flocks. 

‘‘My Department,” said Mr. Graham, “is 
grateful for the opportunity of serving the 
purposes of competitions of this nature.” 
In this way, said the Minister, officers of the 
Department had been assisted to render a 
great service to the smaller flockowners who 
were becoming increasingly important with 
the inevitable advance of closer settlement 


Valuable opportunities for acquiring in- 
formation are presented to producers by the 
visits and the advice of departmental officers 
during the judging of these competitions, 
and many enter to receive this specific 
benefit. That this aspect had an important 
bearing on the success of this year’s competi- 
tion was claimed by Mr. P. H. White when 
introducing the Minister to the gathering. 

And if further evidence were required of 
the appreciation of the services which 
departmental officers are able to render in 
this way, it was given by Mr. Mahoney, 
Editor of the Farmer and Settler, who said, 
“Fortunately, the day has gone when the 
man on the land regarded officers of the 
Department as theorists. These men are 
now welcomed as friends who can be a real 
help in improving the standard of the flocks. 
It must be pleasing to the Minister to know 
that no one has the slightest inclination to 
tag the label of bureaucracy on to the officers 
of his Department.” 

An interesting feature of the competition 
was the excellent support given by branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau, of which Mr. 
Mahoney stated “several branches had every 
reason to be proud of their local contests.” 
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HYBRID MAIZE 


Registered Seed Scheme 
GROWERS INVITED TO CO-OPERATE 

APPLICATIONS are invited by the Department of Agriculture from seedgrowers who 
desire to participate in a scheme for the production of registered hybrid seed maize* 


Parent seed for the production of hybrid 
seed maize is available in limited quantities 
from Grafton and New England (Glen 
limes) Experiment Farms to maize growers 
in suitable districts for the production of 
fcommercial hybrid maize seed. Inbred seed 
or single-cross seed is available for sowing 
in a Registered Seed Scheme according to 
the following: — 

(1) Application for registration is to be made 
in writing to the Department ()f Agriculture, 
Sydney, or to District Agronomists. 

(2) Registration of the area for the produc- 
tion of registered hybrid maize seed will be 
granted only after inspection of the site by an 
officer of the Department of Agriculture and on 
a signed declaration by the grower that: 

(rt) The plot for the multiplication of inbred 
seed will be so located that it will be at 
least 220 yards from other maize which 
may be expected to be tassel ling at the 
same time; 

(6) The crossing plot for the production of 
hybrid seed shall be so located that it will 
be at least 220 yards from other maize 
which may be expected to be tassclling 
at the same time or provided that if any 
such other maize is sown within this dis- 
tance from the crossing plot, a protec- 
tive buffer area of the male parent shall 
be established of one additional male row 
for each eleven yards less than 220, At 
least two male rows must be sown as a 
buffer on either side of the crossing block. 

(3) Only one specific commercial hybrid may be 
grown for seed production on a farm except on 
farms large enough to satisfy isolation require- 
ments. 

(4) The seed increase area and/or crossing plots 
shall be open to inspection by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture at any time considered 
necessary. 

(5) The entire acreage of each commercial 
hybrid grown by and/or belonging to one appli- 
cant must be eligible and must be inspected. 

(6) Off type plants shall be destroyed as re- 
quired by the Department. 

(7) Fields shall not be passed for registration 
if growth conditions such as heavy weed infesta- 
tion, lodging, etc., do not permit satisfactory in- 
spection. 
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(8) Crossing plots for the production of hybrid 
seed shall not contain less than one row of the 
male parent to four rows of the female parent. 

(9) Registration will be refused if more than 
T per cent, of the number of plants of the female 
parent are found to be shedding pollen. De-tas- 
selling of an area rejected for registration must 
be discontinued. 

( 10) The nomenclature of the registered hybrid 
maize seed shall be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(11) Inspection of the hybrid seed ears will be 
made, and off types or otherwise undesirable ears 
will be rejected for seed. 

(12) Registered hybrid maize seed labels con- 
taining a declaration to be signed by the seed- 
grower will be provided by the Department} of 
Agriculture. These labels shall be signed by the 
grower, one being placed inside and the other 
affixed to the outside of each bag or parcel. 

(13) The .seed sold shall conform to the re- 
quirements of the New South Wales Agricultural 
Seeds Act, 1921, and shall be graded and dusted 
with approved seed maize treatment material. 

(14) A registration fee of £1 per acre shall be 
paid, in advance, by the grower, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to assist in defraying expenses 
incurred in connection with inspections, seed test- 
ing, provision of labels, etc, 

(15) The seedgrower shall furnish to the De- 
parment of Agriculture at the end of each selling 
season, a complete return of the names and 
addresses of purchasers, date of .sale and quantity 
of hybrid maize seed sold to each purchaser. 

(16) In certain cases the Department may allow 
the use of the term “approved^* to be applied to 
commercial hybrid seed maize which does not 
comply completely with the above conditions for 
registration. In such cases the Department may 
also require that the nomenclature of this hybrid 
seed shall not be identical with that of any reg- 
istered hybrid. 

Single crossparent seed will be provided 
to seedgrowers under this scheme at a cost 
of 2s. per lb. 

The closing date for receipt of applica- 
tions under this scheme is ist September, 

1949. 
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FODDER FOR STOCK 

' In the Orange and Bathurst Districts 

R. C. Madsen, H.D.A., District Agronomist. 

CLIMATIC conditions on the Central Tablelands and Central Slopes vary considerably, 
but there is one factor common to both areas, namely, moderately severe winter (June- 
August) conditions. During this period pasture growth is slow and too frequently 
deficient in quantity and quality. The decline in quality of pasture feed commences in 
the autumn and extends through to the spring, during which period there is a protein 
deficiency and poor palatabiltiy of the pasture. Thb decline is reflected in a lower 
effective food intake and a lowered production, particularly of milk, whilst it is also a 
contributing cause of sheep losses, mainly through lowered disease resistance. 

To keep their stock in sound, healthy condition farmers and graziers of this area 
should practice supplementary feeding during the severe winter months as well as during 
droughts or periods of temporary shortage. This will assist in eliminating the difference 
between summer and winter production of dairy stock. Thb task b accomplbhed easily 
in thb dbtrict owing to the wide range of fodder crops available to supplement the many 
avaUable pasture plants. 


Factor Affecting Production. 

The Slopes districts may experience 
drought or semi-drought conditions during 
the summer, whilst the Tableland areas 
are much less subject to adverse summer 
conditions. 

Lush and bountiful feed at the begin- 
ning of summer is no guarantee that fav- 
ourable conditions will continue through to 
the autumn, even on the Tablelands where 
the rainfall is more regular. Quick changes 
in the pastoral outlook can be brought about 
by hot, dry, or cold conditions, bush or 
grass fires, rabbits and grasshoppers. 

When feed is profuse there is the temp- 
tation to buy and fatten more stock — which 
may lead to overstocking and serious depre- 
ciation of the land should there be an ad- 
verse trend in seasonal conditions. 

The conserving of fodder in seasons of 
plenty will assist in producing maximum 
returns per head and per acre in the shortest 
possible time, and also considerably assist 
in maintaining stock numbers and produc- 
tion, thus staWlising income. 


Stock adequately fed, resist diseases and 
are therefore more profitable. 

By systematic farm planning in these 
areas it should be possible to ensure an 
ample supply of feed for every month of 
the year, and to produce all of this feed on 
the farm. 

To do this, productive mixed pastures 
containing grasses and clovers must be the 
background of the roughage porgramme, and 
must be considered the most important crop 
on the farm. No artificial feed can compete 
in cheapness with pasture, but to rely on 
pasture alone, is to fail in obtaining the 
principal advantage. Pasture should be sup- 
plemented by the production of crops for 
grazing and conservation to ensure that both 
quantity and quality are maintained. The 
correct balance between roughage and pro- 
tein is most important. 

In order that maximum production (milk, 
mutton, j)ork, bacon, etc.) is obtained and 
continuity of production maintained 
throughout the year, fodder crops must be 
grown for use during the periods when the 
pastures are unable to meet the require- 
ments. 
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It is imperative that a comprehensive 
cropping programme should be in operation 
on every farm. It is futile awaiting the 
arrival of adverse periods before taking 
action. 

Soil Fertility Must Be Maintamed. 

Soil fertility is most important and con- 
cerns every farm and farmer. It has a 
direct influence upon production costs and 


Old Cnltivatioii Areas. 

These should be taken out of cultivation 
at the earliest opportunity and laid down 
for a period to improved pasture, consisting 
of any one or more of the recommended 
grasses and clovers. This period will depend 
chiefly upon the locality and the arable areas 
available for cropping until they in turn are 
sown to pasture and the renovated paddocks 
brought back into cultivation. 



farm income — flowered fertility invariably 
results in decreased crop and stock returns. 
Fertility may be reduced to such an extent 
that owners may be forced on to other pro- 
perties or to change their vocation. Every 
effort must be made to restore lost fertility 
and maintain and/or increase it wherever 
practicable. 

The most potent factors in reducing soil 
fertility are faulty farm management, over- 
cropping, overstocking, soil erosion, rabbits 
and weeds. Maintaining and increasing soil' 
fertility may be attained partially by the 
adoption of a properly designed rotation of 
crops and pastures. There should be a com- 
bination of grassland and crop farming. 
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Pasture improvement will maintain and 
raise the fertility of worn-out or old culti- 
vation land by providing a more or less per- 
manent ground cover and the addition of 
organic matter to the soil, so reducing soil 
erosion. A vigorous, dense, well-managed 
pasture will provide almost complete control 
of most noxious and undesirable weeds. 

Crop Rotation. 

Various sound rotations may be adopted 
to fit in with farm size, cropping and stock- 
ing programmes. Every rotation should in- 
clude a period under improved pasture which 
contains one or more leguminous plants. 
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The period during which a paddock should 
be under improved pasture will depend upon 
farm size, degree of fertility, the condition 
and extent of erosion and the cropping and 
stocking programme. Paddocks must be of 
convenient size in order to permit a satis- 
factory rotation to be adopted. 

A rotation on the Central Slopes should 
include improved pasture; wheat for grain 
or hay; oats for grazing or grain; barley 
and Sudan grass. 

A rotation on the Tablelands should in- 
clude improved pasture, potatoes, peas, oats 
for grazing, hay or grain, wheat for hay and 
a limited amount of grain, swede turnips 
or rape, Japanese millet and maize in suit- 
able localities only. 


other valuable native grasses in pastures. 
The management of natural pastures should 
encourage their growth and seed production 
in order to thicken up the stand. This may 
be done by autumn topdressing with super- 
phosphate at 84 to 1 12 lb. per acre, and 
renovating when compacted. This treatment 
tends to increase palatability and increases 
the supply of winter feed. 

Topdressing may be carried out on prac- 
tically every type of country by the use of 
one or other of the available methods. It 
may be unprofitable to plough if useful 
grasses, e.g., Wallaby and Panic grasses, 
Poa bulbosa, Ball and Cluster clovers and 
trefoils are present. 

To manage pastures effectively, the sub- 
division of paddocks and rotational graz- 
ing should be practised. 



Old Cultivation Land, Ovarclaarad and Overstocked and Susceptible to Erosion by Water. 

Should be sown to improve pasture. 

[5<»7 Conservation Journal Hock. 


Utflisatioii of Pasinret. 

Natural Pasture . — These provide most of 
the grazing. One of the most valuable spe- 
cies, Wallaby grass, is well adapted to the 
climatic conditions and is relatively drought- 
resistant, palatable and nutritious. Every- 
thing possible should be done to maintain or 
even increase the usefulness of this and 


Imprcroed Pastures . — Every farmer and 
grazier should endeavour to have a balanced 
pasture of grasses and clovers, giving all- 
the-year-round grazing. Young, rich pas- 
ture of mixed grasses and clovers is the ideal 
and cheapest feed. Little, if any, supple- 
ment is required with this feed owing to 
its high protein and low fibre content. Such 
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pasture has a stimulating effect on milk pro- 
duction. It is inadvisable and undesirable to 
have too much of the one type of feed in a 
paddock. This will not provide stock with 
the balance necessary for them to obtain 
the nutrients for maintenance and produc- 
tion. 

Valuable grasses such as Wallaby and 
Poa bulbosa readily respond to any increase 
in fertility resulting from a paddock being 
sown to improved pasture, including clovers. 
Their ability to compete with clovers in- 
creases as fertility rises, so providing the 
desired mixed pasture. 

Where Subterranean clover predominates 
it is essential to have dry matter available 
when the pasture is young, succulent and 


Renovation of Pastures. 

The periodical renovation of improved 
and natural pastures is necessary to break 
up any compaction, improve aeration, and 
encourage growth generally. The frequency 
and severity of renovation will depend upon 
the type of pasture, soil and rate of stock- 
ing. Heavily grazed pastures should be more 
frequently renovated. 

Subterranean clover and Wimmera Rye 
should be renovated every two or three years 
in March or April; lucerne in July or 
August ; and Phalaris tuberosa every five or 
six years in June or July with a large mould- 
board plough followed by harrowing. 

Stock should not be grazed on a paddock 
indefinitely but grazed rotationally. 



Sucker Limbs Ready 
for Market on 
Improved Pasture on 
the Central Slopes. 
[Rural Bank photo. 


lacking in bulk. Cereal or meadow hay is 
ideal for this purpose. Where lucerne pre- 
dominates, the provision of dry matter in 
the form of hay or chaff is essential. 

Productivity of the poorer class country 
is greatly enhanced when brought under 
improved pasture. All improved pastures 
should be topdressed with superphosphate 
at the rate of 84 to 112 lb. per acre in 
autumn. For the first few years after estab- 
lishment they should receive liberal sup- 
plies in order to encourage a rapid and suc- 
cessful establishment of a complete pasture 
sward. Later it may be possible to relax 
but not terminate the programme of top- 
dressing with superphosphate. 
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Methods of Sowing Pastures. 

(a) Subterranean clover (mid-season 
strain) may be broadcast with superphos- 
phate in autumn on pastures in the higher 
rainfall areas only. Perennial rye and Wim- 
mera rye may be distributed in this manner 
also, but it may not prove successful unless 
soil and climatic conditions are favourable. 
This is a wasteful method and extremely 
risky. All three species may, however, be 
scattered around fallen timber and dug-out 
rabbit burrows. This method is usually 
adopted where it is not possible to renovate 
the pasture. 

(&) Where possible on non-arable areas, 
pasture should be renovated and superphos- 
phate and seed applied at the same time. 
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WITH THE "'’IIW^M 

FERGUSON SYSTEM 

OF FARM MACHINERY 

Solve your manpower problems — increase your 
returns — keep your schedule of farm work right 
up-tO’date. An implement for every job — 
use Ferguson System Ploughs, Cultivators, 
Harrows, Woodsaws, Earthscoops, Mowers, etc. 

TRACTION WITHOUT WEIGHT 

Ferguson's exclusive "Three Point Hitch" 
spreads the load over the four wheels and 
keeps the front of the tractor down. With 
a low centre of gravity and easy manoeuvre- 
ability, hillside areas can be worked with 
safety and efRciency. 


OPERATE ALL IMPLEMENTS 
FROM TRACTOR SEAT 






This easily accessible levef controls 
the Ferguson implements hydraulically. 
It allows you to regulate working 
depths, negotiate obstacles and lift 
or lower implements without leaving 
the driver's seat. 


‘THE 



FERGUSON SYSTEM 


BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(DIVISION OF STANDARD CARS LTD.) 

83-89 FLINDERS ST., SYDNEY 
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The 


HOWARD 

KOTAKY hoe 





Supreme 

for Tillage ^ Pasture Improvement 

Thousands can testify to the 1 00% efficiency and cost-saving 
operating economy of the Howard Rotary Hoe. For 
breaking up virgin soli — turning In cover crops or heavy 
weed growth — pasture renovation — sugar cane ratooning — 

THE HOWARD ROTARY HOE stands SUPREME 
For pumping, sawing, feed cutting and other stationary 
engine jobs the Howard machines provide an efficient, 
economical power unit. 

ILLUSTRATED IS THE HOWARD MODEL ^^DHIT' TRACTOR 
AND 4 FT. 6 IN. CUT ROTARY HOE 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36.40 PARRAMATTA ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, SYDNEY 

Box 3352, G.P.O.. Sydney Phone: LA 5081 
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This renovation will stimulate growth of 
annual grasses and provide more favour- 
able conditions for germination of the pas- 
ture seeds. 

(c) On arable and semi-arable areas, it is 
advisable to sow 25 lb. of Fulghum oats 
when renovating to build up the sward and 
provide a better balance. This will enable 
such pasture to carry stock better through 
the winter months. The oats should not 
be cut for hay or stripped for grain but be 
allowed to shatter. 

Time of Sowing Pastures . — Pastures 
should be sown in the autumn. Spring sow- 
ings of lucerne may be made on areas that 
have been thoroughly prepared, but even 
under these circumstances there is the risk 
of partial or complete failure. 

On the Central Slopes, mid-April to May 
sowings should be made. On the Table- 
lands, March- April sowings are desirable. 
Sowings must be completed well before the 
severe frosts. 

Cover Crops . — The use of cover crops is 
in order, provided the rate of seeding of the 
cover crop is reduced by about half and 
the crop stripped and not cut for hay. The 
stubble provides a mulch through the sum- 
mer as well as protection for the young pas- 
ture seedlings. 

Pasture Mixtures . — These will depend 
upon soil and climatic conditions, but all 
mixtures should include at least one legume. 


Legumes, in addition to providing the pro- 
tein, also enrich the soil with nitrogen and 
organic matter and so stimulate the growth 
of the grasses. 

On the Tablelands, Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) is the basis of all pas- 
ture improvement work, whilst on the Cen- 
tral Slopes lucerne is the basic plant. 

Pasture may be either (a) temporary or 
{b) permanent. Correct use must be made 
of the pasture plants for the different locali- 
ties in order to prevent disappointing 
failures. 

Pasture Improvement and Disease Prevention. 

Pasture improvement and crop grazing 
are often associated with disease conditions 
such as hoven in cattle, entero toxaemia in 
sheep and mineral imbalance in cattle and 
sheep, but these conditions are readily pre- 
ventable under proper management. Sup- 
plementary feeding with cereal or meadow 
hay or chaff, combined with other suitable 
measures, will greatly reduce losses from 
the two former conditions ; and rotational 
grazing, which provides a balanced diet, will 
largely overcome mineral imbalance as a 
result of grazing on cereal crops. 

The higher rate of stocking with improved 
pastures will tend to increase infestation 
with internal parasites, but proper manage- 
ment will overcome this risk. 

{To\be continued.) 


Rotary Hoe llUage. 

To Prepare Stubble Land for Tine Implements. 


By ceasing to burn stubbles an attempt is being 
made by wheatgrowers to give back in some 
measure the materials taken from the soil by 
cropping, and to restore the fertility which has 
been depleted over the years. In doing this, how- 
ever, another problem arise.s — that of reducing 
the stubble back to soil so that it may be worked 
by tined implements. 

Where sheep are grazed and long fallow is 
practised this is a minor difficulty. To the farmer 
who wishes to sow on the stubble cither for feed 
or grain the problem becomes serious, since, at 
present, he has no implements with which to make 
a satisfactory job of incorporating the stubble in 
the soil. 

Attempts are now being made to devise special 
implements for this purpose — some of which are 
being tested at present under practical conditions 
at departmental experiment farms. 

At a recent demonstration at Temora Experi- 
ment Farm, a rotary hoe gave a performance of 
dealing with stubble which was eye-opening in its 


efficiency. The ground was thoroughly tilled and 
the straw was chopped up into short lengths so 
that both a springtooth and a drill were put 
through the soil without difficulty. Furthermore, 
there was such a dispersion of the straw through- 
out the soil as to give ideal conditions for a rapid 
resolution of this and other organic matter into 
humus. 

The machine has some disadvantages which 
would need to be overcome. Its tendeno*^ to pul- 
verise the soil could perhaps be rectified either by 
more slowly revolving rotors or by a more rapid 
forward motion of the machine when at work. 
The width of cut is a further drawback — ^the 
demonstration machine gave a 4 feet 6 inch cut, 
and this could not compare with the 7 feet to 8 
feet land ploughed by a 14-disc implement. 

Another implement, undergoing trials at Temora 
Experiment Farm, is designed to rake the straw 
from between the tines of the combine to prevent 
choking as it progresses, and to leave the straw 
in the form of a loose covering on the surface of 
the cultivated and/or sown soil. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the isth of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. 

Young) July 19, 20, 21 

Condobolin August 9, 10 

Trundle August 16, 17 

Weethalle (P. G. Ussher) August 17 

Bedgerabong August 20 

Wagga Wagga (G. O. Dewey) . August 23, 24, 25 

Wentworth (S. Clifford) August 24 

Peak Hill August 26, 27 

Parkes August 29, 30, 31 

Grenfell September 2, 3 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 6, 7 

Forbes September 9, 10 

Cowra September 13, 14 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker) September 17 

Canowindra September 20, 21 


Eugowra September 27, 28 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) . .September 30, October i 

Albury (A. G. Young) October ii, 12, 13 

Kyogle October 12, 13 

Lismore (North Coast National) October 19, 20, 

21, 22 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 2, 3 

Mullumbimby November 9, 10 

Bangalow November 16, 17 

Nimbin November 24, 25 

1950. 

Paterson ( S. M. Reynolds) .. February 9, 10, ii 
Newcastle ( P. G. Legoe) February 22, 23, 24, 28 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) February 24, 25 

Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 7, 8 

Duhgog (M. Riordan) March 24, 25 


Approved Vegetable Seed, July, 1949. 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of “approved" seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear that number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of Seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Caulifloiver — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A (E.S. 46/1) — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Cauliflower — 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10) — E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 48/3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty. Ltd., Dee Why parade, Dee 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/11) — 
C. J. Roweliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 


Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) (H.R. 47/6 and H.R. 48/1) 
— H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton," Tenterfield. 

Break o' Day (H.R. 47/2) — H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


The Agricultural Gazette is available free and 
post tree to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In order that distribution may be efficient, any 
farmer who changes his address should notify the 
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Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies. 
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It’s Cheaper to Build in 

STEEL 6 

If you are wanting a wool shed, 
machine shed, hayshed or any 

other farm buiiding, don’t ‘1^..M.n«. 

think you cannot afford to n 

build in steel. Many of our ||c*u#m« 

clients have told us that their Armco Steel buildings have worked out much cheaper 
than a similar building in timber. 

We cannot supply covered buildings but steel frames for buildings 20 ft., 30 ft., or 
40 ft. wide, and haysheds, 30 ft. wide, are available at approx. 12 months’ delivery. 
Details and prices on application. 

★ U will pay You to Build In ARMCO » Stool 

F. W. WILLIAMS & Co. Pty. Ltd., 16 Loftus St., Sydney 


BETTER SUMMER CROPS 

WITH RUMSEYS SEEDS 

CUCUMBER— per oz. per ^ lb. per lb. 5 lb. per lb. 

Early Fortune (Long green) i /6 5 - 15/- 14 6 

Crystal Apple 2/- 6/6 19/6 — 

Richmond Green Apple 2/6 7/6 21/6 21/- 

Boston Pickling I/IO 5/6 16/6 16/- 

Biack Diamond (“Staygreen**) 1/6 5/- 15/- 14/6 

LETTUCE— 

Great Lakes (Outstanding for Summer) 4/- 13/6 45/- 44/6 

MARROW and SQUASH— 

Long White Bush Marrow 1/2 3/6 il/- 10/6 

Early White Bush Scalloped Squash 1/6 4/8 14/10 14/6 

PUMrKIN— 

Queensland Blue 1/4 3/9 11/6 11/- 

ROCKMELON— 

Hales Best P.M.R. 45 i/6 5/- 15/- 14/6 

Pride of Wisconsin (Recent variety) 1/8 5/4 16 - 15/6 

WATERMELON— 

Hawkesbury Wilt Resisting 1/6 4/9 M 6 14/- 

Early Sugar (For early market) 1/8 5/10 18/6 18/- 

and many other varieties. Ask for Rumseys price list and a free trial packet of ** Ctucas Roller/' 

the new running marrow. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

UW863I 331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. P.O. Box 74 

and of courso — - RUMSEYS FOR TOMATO SEEDS! 


f ** Clucas Roller/' 
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Order Your ^^Nunan” 

NOW 


NuNAN spray irrigation ensures continuous 
production despite dry periods and “To Have Rain 
When You Want It” delivered by NUNAN in a 
steady, soaking fall entirely at your command gives a 
feeling of security — Security from Crop Failure. 

SUPPLIES of BASIC MATERIAL so control delivery of 
NUNAN PLANTS that in dry times when demand is 
greatest despatch of spray piping is often difficult. 

NUNAN PIPING can be supplied now. You 
can be prepared for dry times by ordering 
your piping now. 

Write, 'Phone or Wire for full particulars. 


BUZACOTT WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

’Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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BREEDING BETTER POTATOES 

At New England Eiperiment Farm 
TO IMPROVE YIELD, QUAITTY AMD DISEASE RESISTANCE 

Contributed by Division of Plant Industry 


ALTHOUGH much yet remains to be done in potato improvement in this State, 
particnhurly in relation to disease and drought resistance, the work carried out by this 
Department at New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes, since 1929 has yielded 
very valuable results. 

The object of thu work is the production of new varieties with wide adaptability, 
high yield, improved quality, and resistonce to disease and pests. It has been attempted 
by selection, by introdnction and by croubreeding. By Aese means better strains of 
existing varieties have been produced, suitable introduced varieties have been brought 
into commercial use and better new varieties have been released. 

The varieties Moona, Monak and Adina, the first to be produced and released (in 
1948) by the Department have, under test, proved their superiority to the standard 
variety Factor in yield of marketable tubers. 

Recent and projected worii is designed to improve further the agronomic 
qualities, and to develop resistance to vims and fungous diseases and to drought. 


Early Improvement by Selection. 

The improvement work was begun in 1929 
with the selection and release of desirable 
strains trom the variety Factor and the 
commencement of a breeding programme, 
having as its objective higher yields and 
better quality. Progress was impeded at 
first by the unavailability of pollen-produc- 
ing parents but this problem was solved in 
1932 by the introduction, from America, of 
Katahdin and the selection by a local farmer 


of a seedling from Brown well's Beauty — 
which he named Scott's Seedling. These 
two pollen parents formed the basis of the 
programme. 

Wide Search Yields Useful Introductions. 

It was soon obvious that a wider range 
of parental material was needed if the ob- 
jects of the breeding programme were to be 
achieved. Consequently a wide-searching 
introduction programme was started, and in 
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less than a decade, seven hundred varieties 
were introduced from all over the world. 
Introductions made included named varieties 
which were tested for their direct com- 
mercial use as well as for their breeding 



l:.. 


Late Blight Seedling Tests in the Glasshouse at New 
England Experiment Farm. 

A wild species, Solanum demissum, shows immunity while 
commercial varieties have completely succumbed. 

value, and some wild South American 
species of no commercial value but with high 
qualities as potential breeding material. 

As a direct result of this introduction 
scheme, Katahdin, Sebago and Sequoia have 
become established commercial varieties in 
New Sf»uth Wales. 

Importance of Disease Resistance. 

By 1939-40 virus diseases had become one 
of the greatest limiting factors in profitable 
potato production, and breeding for resist- 
ance to these diseases was recognised as the 
most important feature of the improvement 
programme. Selection for moderate field 
resistance to late and early blights was also 
given priority. To meet this modified pro- 
gramme crosses were made during the 
season, using Katahdin, S41956, Solanum 
rybinii (virus resistant) and Sebago (blight- 
resistant) as parents. 

To facilitate the testing of the seedlings 
raised as a result of these crosses a glass- 
house was built on the farm and a small 
area of land was obtained at the Trout 
Hatchery at Guyra for raising seedlings. 
In 1941-42, 5,000 seedlings were planted out 
ill this plot and preliminary selection of 
them carried out at the end of the season. 

During the next two seasons the war 
interrupted the programme and no further 
crosses were made. However the material 
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was maintained and rigidly selected. In 
1942-43, of the 1,141 lines planted, only 
283 were retained for planting the following 
season. This figure was reduced to 112 
during 1943-44- 

In 1944-45 intensive yield testing of these 
lines was begun at Guyra. The seedlings 
were also tested for their reaction to virus 
diseases, late and early blights, common scab 
and brown fleck and to a severe infestation 
of the potato moth. Resistance to heat and 
drought was measured. Foliage characters, 
shape, size and uniformity of the tubers, 
percentage of marketable tubers and keep- 
ing quality were also observed. Any seed- 
ling showing a major fault was rejected, 
whatever its good features. As as result only 
twenty seedlings were retained, of which 
four showed great promise. 

New Varieties Named and Released. 

During the next three seasons the seed- 
lings were tested in extensive field trials in 
the main potato regions of the State, to 
determine their adaptability and their value 
in comparison with the standard main crop 



Berry Formation on a Potato Seedling at 
New England Experiment Farm. 


variety Factor. Three seedlings, S.2510 
(Pontiac x Katahdin), S.2511 (Pontiac x 
Katahdin) and S.2520 (Factor x 336-144 
— now named Saranac), proved superior to 
Factor in yields of marketable tubers, even 
under poor growing conditions. In 1948 
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it was decided to name these seedlings and 
release them to commercial growers. The 
names chosen were Monak, Adina and 
Moona, which are aboriginal words mean- 
ing, respectively, sunshine, good and plenty. 


The dark-green top growth is exception- 
ally vigorous and sturdy. Tubers are medium 
to large, oval to round in shape, with shallow 
eyes and a finely netted skin at maturity; 
tubers are set compactly. In normal seasons 


Tubers of the Variety 
Monak. 

This variptv which has 
consistent tiiffh yielding 
ability, was brtsd by the 
Department at New 
England Eiperimetit 
Farm, Glen Innes. 


Thus, another chapter was added to the 
history of plant breeding in New South 
Wales, these three potato varieties being 
the first to be bred and released by the 
Department. 

The Varieties Described. 

A description of the varieties follows : — 

Monak (S-iSio). — The outstanding fea- 
ture of this variety is its consistently high 
yielding ability. In yield trials over the last 
four years it has given yield increases of 23 
per cent, over Factor. Trials have shown 


the variety is reasonably free from second 
growth and hollow heart ; keeping quality of 
the tubers is medium to good. 

Monak has greater field resistance to late 
blight than any other commercial variety 
grown in New South Wales. It has a reason- 
able degree of field resistance to virus 
diseases and some field resistance to common 
scab. A trace of brown fleck has occurred 
in Monak, but to a no greater extent than 
occurs in Katahdin under similar conditions. 

Moona .(S.252Q). — This variety is a high 
yielder. In yield trials over four years it 
has out-yielded Factor by 33 per cent. In 
addition it produces a high percentage of 
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Top-growth is strong and vigorous. 
Tubers are attractive, being white, medium 
to large and oval, with a smooth to finely- 
netted skin, and comparatively few shallow 
eyes. Sprout growth is vigorous. Culinary 
and keeping qualities are good. 

Field observations indicate that Moona is 
more resistant to virus diseases than most 
commercial varieties. It has some field 
resistance to late and early blights and brown 
fleck, and to a less extent to common scab. 
It escapes moth attack far more than Fac- 
tor. Under unfavourable conditions Moona 
may develop bad growth cracking, though 
to a less degree than Factor. This can 
usually be avoided on the tablelands by 
delaying planting. Moona is as drought- 
resistant as Factor. 


During 1947-48 a number of crosses was 
made with the object of improving agro- 
nomic quality and developing resistance to 
virus and fungous diseases and drought. 
Katahdin was used as the pollen parent and 
was crossed with : — 

Monak, Moona and Sebago — for virus 
and late blight resistance. 

Factor, Sequoia, Snowflake and S.2517 — 
for virus resistance, high yield and cooking 
quality. 

Seneca and Cayuga — for scab resistance. 

S.2506 — for early maturity and yield. 

During the season 1,000 second-year seed- 
lings were planted at the substation. These 
were inspected regularly and 600 of them 
were rejected owing to virus infection or 




Adina Potato Tubers. 

Yet another variety bred 
by the Department at 
New England Eaperi' 
ment Farm, \dapted to 
the medium and low 
fertility soils of the 
tablelands.. 


X - 

Adina — This variety is adapted 

to the medium and low fertility soils of the 
tablelands where good yields are produced. 
It has a limited use on the coast. Adina is a 
late maturer. 

Foliage is dark-green and moderately 
vigorous. Tubers are medium to large, oval 
to round and white skinned with compara- 
tively few shallow eyes. Tubers, which are 
set compactly, have very good cooking 
quality. 

Adina has good field resistance to late and 
early blights and brown fleck. It is rela- 
tively free from second growth. 

Farther Work on Disease Reristance. 

In 1946 an additional area of 22 acres 
was leased by the Department to establish a 
substation, which provides further facilities 
for raising seedlings. 


undesirable agronomic features. Further 
selection of the remaining 400, based on 
internal tuber characteristics, is in progress. 
Four thousand new seedlings were raised 
and 800 retained for testing and selection. 

And What of the Future? 

It is fully recognised that, in spite of the 
work already done, diseases are still a major 
problem in the industry. Leaf-roll is the 
most serious virus disease, and late and early 
blights frequently cause serious losses, the 
latter resulting in considerable yield reduc- 
tion in the tablelands in most seasons. An- 
other disease, common scab, often exten- 
sively damages crops in the central 
tablelands. 

Projected breeding programmes are, 
therefore, closely concerned with procuring 
resistance to these serious diseases. The 
position has been strengthened by the selec- 
tion of several varieties observed to have 
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GARDEN PEAS AND BEANS 

New Season's Seed Now Available 

* * * 

PEAS: New Zealand Gems; New Zealand Greenfeast; New 
Zealand Stratagem ; New Zealand Richard Seddon ; New Zealand 
Yorkshire Hero. 

BEANS : Brown Beauty, Certified and Non Certified ; 
Hawkesbury Wonder. 

Complete stocks of all seasonal Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Send for price Ua to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen — Successors to Foster & Sons — Est 1880 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Box 3, Kin* Street P.O., Sydney Phone : MA 5769, MA 2623 



Extremely light and portable, it is 
easily handled on steep slopes. 
You can wheel it where you 
want it. 

Labour and fatigue are minimised 
because a large area may be 
worked from each position in 
which the plant is placed. The 
i inch diameter hose with a 
pressure of 250 lb. per square 
inch is very easy to handle and 
coils without kinking. A 44-gaIlon 
wooden cask is mounted on 
sturdy light steel Hand Cart. 


THE NEW M.V. ROLLER SPRAY PLANT 


The most efficient spray ever made 


Write for full particulars 


Tole^rams; 
‘Virtuo.” Sydney 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Manufactureri, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 

Epsom Road. Rosebery, N.S.W. Mafellan Street, Lismore, N.S.W. 

Moffat-Virtue (Q*ld.) Pty. Ltd., 295 Wickham Street. Brisbane; Marfaret Street, Toowoomba; and at Longreach, Q*ld. 
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Cattle Great herds of beef cattle^ raised mainly on 
large stations in the northern and eastern parts of the Common- 
wealth, are an important source of Australia’s wealth. There are 
over 10 million head of beef cattle in Australia. 


Exports of meat from these herds go chiefly to Great Britain, 
which has agreed to buy the total Australian beef surplus for the 
next 15 years. This agreement, together with improved methods 
of transportation and preservation, will assist the development of 
the cattle industry. 

Foremost for 132 years in financing cattle raising, the Bank of 
New South Wales will continue to play its part in promoting 
the progress of Australia. 


Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability 


A4920H 
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disease-resistant qualities under local con- 
ditions. American introductions, Empire, 
CRH-3, Kennebec and Ontario and the 
Scotch variety Venus have shown resistance 
to late blight. Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario and 
Russet Burbank from America showed high 
resistance to raised scab, and another Ameri- 
can introduction, Menominee, resistance to 
scab and early blight. These varieties will 
be used as parents. 


Co-operation with C.S.LR.O. 

A co-operative project for breeding 
disease-resistant varieties is being carried 
out this season by the C.S.LR.O. and the 
Department. Under the Memorandum of 
Agreement the C.S.I.R.O. provides paren- 
tal material, suggests crosses and tests the 
progeny for virus infection. The Depart- 
ment carries out the actual breeding and seed 
increase, the spotted wilt and scab resistance 
trials and the culinary quality tests. 


Training Students in Practical Citizenship 
At Wagga and Hawkesbury Agricultural Colleges. 


Studknts at Wagga Agricultural College recently 
('ompleted a week’s study of practical citizenship 
and leadership qualities under the guidance and 
criticism of specialist officers of the Division of 
information and Extension Services of the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

Commenting on this innovation, lion. E. II. 
Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, said: 
“'Phis training will not only greatly benefit those 
students who return to farm localities in due 
course, where they will be able to take an import- 
ant place in district public life and in healthy local 
group activities, but will also be of great potential 
value as training in some of the arts of agricul- 
tural extension methods for those students who 
may, on graduation, join the field staff of the 
Department of Agriculture and allied depart- 
ment-s,” added Mr. Graham. 

The students studied various phases of public 
speaking, serious and social, debating, discussion 
group procedure, chairmanship, honorary secretary- 
ship, meeting procedure and constitutionalism, play 
readings and other forms of group activity. 


“A feature of the week’s study was the extent 
of practical individual participation in each of these 
activities by each student under the eyes and 
comments of experienced critics,” said Mr. Graham. 
“Later, the College Principal and Staff will 
encourage the students to take every possible 
opportunity during the course of their corporate 
life at the College to practise the lessons of tliis 
intensive one* week of specialised study.” 

^ Mr. Graham said Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College students in their final year were about to 
begin a similar course in leadership, public rela- 
tion and extension method training, the subject 
matters being spread over a series of individual 
lectures and demonstrations to occur at intervals 
throughout the next few months. The relative 
merits of these two different approaches would 
he closely watched. 

These courses of study arc typical of those 
whicli have for some time past been conducted at 
Rural Leadership Schools by officers of the Depart- 
ment in association with the Agricultural Bureau 
of New South Wales. 


Doctor of Science in Agriculture Degree Awarded for Research 
on Black Spot of Citrus. 


“The University of Sydney recently conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science in Agriculture on 
Mr. T. B. Kiely, Plant Pathologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in recognition of his re- 
searches on the fungus which causes the black 
spot disease of citrus.” 

Making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said 
that Dr. Kiely had carried out investigations on 
this disease for some years in the Gosford district 
with headquarters at the Narara Viticultural 
Nursery. He had made several fundamental con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the disease and 


had made possible the development of control 
measures. With the adoption of these by growers, 
losses from black spot had greatly declined. 

“The successful investigation carried out by 
Dr. Kiely provides another example of the value 
of the application of science to agricultural prob- 
lems, and is another instance of the outstanding 
work being performed in the interests of agricul- 
ture by highly-skilled officers of the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture,” added Mr. 
Graham. “I am proud of Dr. Kiely’s achieve- 
ment and, at the same time, I wish to record my 
appreciation of the valuable financial assistance 
given by the Gosford Citrus and Agricultural 
Association to the investigation during its early 
stages.” 
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IMPORTATION OF NEW ZEALAND FRIESIAN HEIFERS 
By Department of Agriculture 

THE Minister for Agriculturop Hon. E. H. Grahanip M.L.A .9 announces that seTen 
outstanding Friesian heifers have been imported from New 2^aland for the Department 
of Agriculture’s Friesian Stud at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Mr. Graham said the heifers were purchased on 
behalf of his Department by the Chief, Division of 
Dairying (Mr. G. McGillivray), and the Special 
Dairy Officer (Mr. I. Scott), who recently visited 
New Zealand for the purpose of making a close 
study of the dairying industry in that country. 

“These importations were authorised,” said Mr. 
Graham, “as part of my all-out effort to encourage 
increased production by the promotion of improved 
practices, including the breeding of high produc- 
tion stock, so that the dairy industry in this State 
will be brought to the highest peak of efficiency.” 

Giving details of the purchases, Mr. Graham 
said: “The Friesian heifers are from the herds 
of Messrs. R. £. Gillman and Son, Rangiora, 
C. W. Hunn, Rangiora, R. H. Dickie and Son, 
Mataura, all of whose properties are located on 
the South Island, and Mr. R. G. McIntosh, whose 
stud is located at Paeroa on the North Island of 
New Zealand. 

“The heifers are approximately two years of age 
and should calve within the next few months. 
They have been selected from among the top herds 
for type and production in New Zealand. All 


are backed by production figures, while several 
of the dams carry type classification ratings of 
VHC and HC. 

“Lauderdale Bertha Burkeyje (VHC), the dam 
of one of the heifers, has a life-time production of 
5,203 lb. of butter fat in ten records. Her best 
record, achieved at the age of ii years and 8 
months, was 16,417 lb. milk, 4.3 per cent, test, 
710.9 lb. butter fat in 305 days. Her sire was the 
South Island champion bull for 1942, five of his 
daughters averaging 694 lb. of butter fat. 

“Elmwood Maggie (VHC), the dam of one of 
the heifers, Pinevale F. Q. Lenora, has a record 
at 9 years of age of 11,321 lb. milk, 4.1 per cent, 
test and 465 lb. butter fat in 278 days, while her 
sire, Koromiko P. Quality, has been unbeaten 
in the show ring. 

“Okains Royal Comet, one of the heifers pur- 
chased from Mr. McIntosh, has as her dam Okains 
Bonny Twinkle, which, at 4 years of age, produced 
I3»8 o 5 lb. milk and 478 lb. butter fat in 305 days. 

“These importations will serve to infuse new 
blood into our dairy stock. At the same time, 
they will introduce a high test factor for which 
New Zealand breeders have been striving for 
many years.” 


Old Letter from William Fairer. 

Ditcovered at Wagga Agricaltaral CoUege. 


A LETTER of historical interest, written by William 
Farrer in 1897, was discovered recently by Mr. F. 
Butler, Assistant Plant Pathologist of the Depart- 
ment, in the loft of the old weighbridge shed at 
Wagga Agricultural College. 

Farrer wrote the letter in September, 1897, from 
“Lambrigg,” his property near Queanbeyan, to 
N. A. Cobb, then the acting manager of Wagga 
Experiment Farm. The letter supplied Cobb with 
notes on the difference between durum and poul- 
ard wheats, and commented on Cobb’s proposals to 
arrange for the milling of 100 bushels of each of 
a large number of standard varieties “ . . . 
before a committee of millers, bakers and 
experts.” 


In the letter Farrer put forward the suggestion 
that the Department provide itself with a small 
mill and use a bushel only of each variety. His 
further comments on this matter reveal his prac- 
tical and realistic outlook. 

The location of Farrer’s breeding work in the 
cool climate of “Lambrigg” must have restricted 
the testing of his wheats against rust, for in the 
letter he states: “I only wish, we could get a 
rusty season . . . .” 

The letter is now held in the archives of the 
Farrer Memorial Trust 


For the first time now, we have in New South 
Wales five Dingo Destruction Boards covering all 
infested country in our Eastern and Central Divi- 
sions. The Department wishes to acknowledge 
the co-operation and assistance of Inspectors of 
Stock in establishment of these Boards and in 
the development of their activities. This is a 
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splendid move forward in this State’s campaign 
against the dingo. The Minister has secured addi- 
tional financial assistance for the Boards, and it 
is hoped that the Boards will meet with every 
success. — R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and Direc- 
tor, when opening the Stock Inspectors’ Cotffer- 
ence. 
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The fully 

mOMATW SfPMATOg 

lor Hie modern dairy 


The modern dairy needs the 
modern Lister Automatic Separator 
with in-built electric motor. Just 
switch on and the clutch brings 
the bowl smoothly to the correct 
separating speed. 

with COMPLETE BOWL of 




^ ✓✓ ✓/ // // II U \\ W \N SN C* 

STAINLESS STEEL 


Bowl sholl. discs and distributor of Staybrita Stainless 
Steal rustproof, acid-resisting and indestructible — give 
Lister Automatic Separators higher skimming efficiency 
and longer life, and make them easier to clean than glass. 



Dangar. Gedye « Malloch Ltd. 

forNS.W. malloch house. 10-14 YOUNG STREET. SYONEY 

Branchts at; iO Bayliss Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Lismore; and 
63 Hunter Street West, Wickham. Newcastle 
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On the Crest 
of the Right Road 

to a successful sale of the clip in Sydney or Newcastle. 

Take the advice above. Energetic, of 6o years experience in the trade, and using their 
knowledge to the full in clients’ interests, Winchcombe, Carson’s work as Selling 
Brokers produces highest possible values for growers. 

SYDNEY OR NEWCASTLE 

Write 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney lo Watt Street, Newcastle 

Branches : Vass, Harden. Coonamble, Bourke, Armidale, Orange, Forbes 





wt 


low • . 


. . . the cost of 

LIMING 

When you buy agricultural lime- 
f JmBk stone, you make an investment 

I that pays you handsome divi- 

I dends over number of years. 

' figuring the cost of keeping 

you do so 

on the basis of cost per acre 

Divide the amount of money you 
invest in liming materials applied to each 
acre of land, by the number of years the application 
is effective. You will find, as thousands of farmers have 
found, that the increase in yields of better quality crops may 
easily be 3 to 10 times the annual cost. Soil -liming costs are 
. profits are high I 


Enpuire from C<hop, Societies^ Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

SouTHgRN Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrima 47 


BERRIMA 


P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 
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THE 


BUSINESS OF 


FARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing <§» Agricultural Economics. 


EXPORT CONTRACTS FOR FARM PRODUCE 


IN the period prior to the great depression in the early 'thirties, most goods in 
international trade moved freely. Australia had then comparatively little anxiety 
regarding export markets for her surplus commodities and u^as able to share in an 
expanding mmld trade zvithout the need for entering into trade agreements. Since 
then, hozvezjcr, the instability of the prices of agricultural produce in zvorld markets 
has kd to a marked tendency in most countries for the development of commodity 
control schemes and inter-governmental contracts. Australia has interested itself 
in such schemes and is, for example, nozv completing fresh agreements zuith the 
British Goz^ernment to take the place of earlier contracts , one of zvhich — the 
recently concluded meat agreement — is of long range type. Other countries are 
similarly interested in agreements to cover the marketing of exportable farm- 
produced surpluses, atiA here by zeay of illustration may be mentioned the proposed 
Inter 'national Wheat Agreement and the recently completed trade agreement 
betzvecn the United Kingdom and Argentina. 


Importance of Our Exports. 

In the same way as the individual farnicr 
wants stability and, if possible, a long-term 
secure market for his product, so govern- 
ments seek the same advantages. Most 
would naturally like to guarantee prices to 
their farmers, and the higher the prices the 
better, but there are great difficulties where 
international commodity jjrices are so vari- 
able and there is uncertainty about the trad- 
ing policies of competing countries. That 
is why governments concern themselves 
with making bilateral and multilateral trade 
agreements, which, as with all business 

B 


dealings, large or small, mean the weighing 
of relative advantages, some give and take, 
and protracted negotiations beforehand. 

World-wide currency difficulties as an 
aftermath of world war II and an almost 
universal “dollar shortage'' are factors 
which are adding further complexities to a 
return to conditions of normal trading be- 
tween nations and make for the continuance 
of restrictive policies, both as applied to 
internal and external matters of trade. 

Most Australian primary industries are 
greatly dependent on world markets for the 
disposal of a substantial portion of their 
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ouJ:put. The extent of this dependence upon 
oversea markets may be gauged from the 
fact that in the immediate pre-world war II 
years, the following percentages of total 
production were exported: — Wool, 91.7 per 
cent. ; wheat, 65.1; butter, 49.2; cheese, 
46.97; meat, 22.8; canned meats, 42.9; 
apples and pears, 39.7 ; canned fruits, 53.5 ; 
dried vine fruits, 78.1; wine, 21.2; sugar, 
52.8 per cent. 

Of all oversea markets, the United King- 
dom market has been, in the past, of over- 
whelming importance to this country. Just 
prior to world war II it took upwards of 
55 per cent, of Australia’s total exports, 
more than 90 per cent, of its dairy produce 
and meat exports, and very high percentages 
of all other important food exports except 
wheat, the percentage of which varied some- 
what, but was generally above 40 per cent, 
of the export. More than 40 per cent, of 
Australian wool exports in this same period 
also went to the United Kingdom. These 
figures give support to the statement that 
“the maintenance of British importing capa- 
city is the most important factor influencing 
the prosperity of the agriculture of this 
country.” 

Results of Unstable Prices. 

Experience has shown the unfortunate 
results which follow from the unstable 
movement of agricultural produce in world 
trade. Since world war I, for example, the 
world price of wheat and jute has been ap- 
proximately halved three times within a 
period of about twelve months, and the price 
of cotton three times within eighteen 
months. Records of Australian wheat and 
wool prices reveal similar violent fluctua- 
tions. The average seasonal price of wheat, 
to illustrate, jumped from 5s. ij4d. per 
bushel in 1919 to 8s. 7/4^- one year later. 
Between 192 t and 1922, prices dropped 
from 8s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. The marked fall in 
wheat prices from 1926 was associated with 
a striking increase in world wheat stocks. On 
1 8th August, 1926, world wheat stocks were 
about 550,000,000 bushels, compared with 
1,200,000,000 in 1934. 

The progressive improvement in wheat 
prices in the three years following 1934 was 
accompanied by a progressive decline in 
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world stocks following poor seasons in 
North America. When world stocks again 
began to accumulate in 1938 and 1939, wheat 
prices again fell. In 1937 the price was 
5s. 2d. per bushel, but by 1939 it had exactly 
halved. 

It is here relevant to mention that because 
farm production costs are relatively fixed,, 
any given fluctuation in prices means a much 
more violent fluctuation in farmers’ incomes. 
A 20 per cent, commodity price fall, for 
example, might conceivably halve or even 
wipe out a farmer’s or a national industry’s 
profit for the year. “Interpreted in terms 
of human oflfering,” writes one authority,, 
“violent swings in world prices of agricul- 
tural products have meant that (on some 
occasions) farmers in many countries have 
been unable to purchase clothes or boots, or 
pay their debts, or obtain food other tlian 
that produced on the farm.” 

Australia is in a peculiarly vulnerable 
position with regard to overseas price fluc- 
tuations, as a large proportion of our 
national income depends on exports, e.g., in 
1947-48 pastoralists alone earned 27.5 per 
cent, of our national income, mainly, of 
course, from exports. Thus the level of 
export prices is a matter of vital concern to 
Australia, and a network of long term ex- 
port contracts can serve as a useful buflPer 
against fluctuations in the world economy. 
A system of “forward” prices is also bene- 
ficial in that it enables the individual farmer 
to i)lan ahead with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty. It helps him to make such decisions 
as — “Will T concentrate on fat lamb produc- 
tion or wool growing?” or “Will I plant 
wheat or linseed?” If he can depend on a 
certain set of prices being fairly stable, he 
knows with reasonable certainty which line 
will be most profitable to him, and he can 
allocate his land, labour and capital accord- 
ingly. 

Summary of Our Export Contracti. 

During world war II, contracts were ar- 
ranged with the United Kingdom and the 
Services for virtually all the available sur- 
plus of many of Australia’s primary pro- 
ducts. Generally speaking, these arrange- 
ments, which gave producers a welcome 
measure of security, were scheduled to last 
no longer than 1948 for most products. 
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However, several important contracts have 
been revived or extended for a further 
period. 

Australia has at the present time contracts, 
mainly with Great Britain, for the export 
of butter and cheese, meat, eggs, wheat and 
dried fruits, A rough estimate of the prob- 
able value of each of these contracts in Aus- 
tralian currency for the 1948-49 season will 
indicate what proportion of our exports 
has a guaranteed market. 

Under the contract for dairy i)rodiice with 
Great Britain, we should receive in the 1948- 
49 season somewhere in the vicinity of 
£17,200,000 for our butter and £3.200, (XK) 
for our cheese. This contract covers almost 
the whole of our exportable surplus of these 
products. The whole of our exportable sur- 
plus of eggs, furthermore, is absorbed under 
a contract with Great Britain which should 
be worth about £4,000,000 for 1948-49. 
The Australian Meat Board estimates that 
the United Kingdom contract for 1948-49 is 
worth £11,500,000 for frozen meat and 
£4,000,000 for canned meat- a total of 
£15,500,000. Britain has contracted to take 
the whole of our available surplus of meat 
and in 1948-49 this may mean about I40 ,ckx) 
tons. ^ 

Contracts for wheat with Great Britain, 
India and New Zealand for 90,000.000 
bushels are valued at about £62,000,000. 
However, if the International Wheat Agree- 
ment is ratified, prices under contracts with 
the former two countries will be lower. 
The International Wheat Agreement, if 
fully ratified by the contracting parties, will 
guarantee Australia a market for 80,000,000 
bushels of wheat for the next four years. 
I bis is about the average of exports of 
wheat (76,500,000 bushels) for the five pre- 
war seasons, 1934-35 to 1938-39. 

1 -astly, more than half of Australia’s 
total production of dried fruits is guaranteed 
a market by a contract wdth Great Britain, 
worth about £3,000,000 per annum. 

The total value of these existing con* 
tracts is nearly £105,000,000 per annum. 
This is a significant figure when one con- 
siders that the total value of exports of 
merchandise of all types in 1947-48 w’as 
£406,000,000, of which £150,000,000 was for 
wool. 


WHEAT AGREEMENTS. 

New Zealand. 

Australia has a small contract for wheat 
exports to New Zealand, which runs to 
1949-50. (Juantities and prices are nego- 
tiated each year in accordance with certain 
provisions in the contract. The agreement 
announced early this year was for the sale 
of 2,5oo,o(X3 bushels at a price of 15s per 
bushel. 

Great Britain and India. 

Australia is selling wheat to India and 
(ireat Britain from the 1948-49 season V. 
cro]) at considerably lower prices than in 
the })revious season. The contracts, which 
are for one season only, .stipulate a sale of 
27,5(X),ocx) bushels to India at 14s. 8d. a 
bushel (T8s. 6d. in previous season) and 
60,000, (XX) busluTs to Great Britain, the 
price being 13s. 8(1. a bushel f.o.b. for wheat 
shi])pe(l before 1st April, 1949 (the price 
was 17s. la.st year). Shipments to Britain 
betw'cen ist April and 31st July, 1949, will 
b(‘ at 12s. TOj/>d. per bushel ; prices for ship- 
ments after that date had not yet been 
determined at the time of writing, and may 
be affected by the International Wheat 
Agreement. Under both contracts a con- 
siderable ])art of the wheat will be shipped 
as flour. 

Furthermore, it is provided that Australia 
shall reduce the price to the maximum 
agreed to in any international agreement 
which may eventuate before the contracts 
are fulfilled. Possibly 40 , 000,000 bushels 
will remain to be shipped on ist August, 
1949, so that if the agreement is ratified, 
this amount will not be sold for more than 
the International Wheat Agreement maxi- 
mum of approximately its. per bushel. 

La.st .season, after supplying Great Britain 
and India with 108,000,000 bushels, Aus- 
tralia .sold the remainder of her crop at 
prices as high as 20s. 6d. per bushel. Early 
this year it was predicted that the 1948-49 
crop would bring £Aioo, 000,000 — about 
£75,000,000 from exports. 

The International Wheat Agreement. 

The agreement signed in Washington on 
23rd March, 1949, sets maximum and mini- 
mum prices for each year, together with 
guaranteed quantities for importing and ex- 
porting countries. 
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Allocation of exports is as 

follows 

Million 

bushels. 

Canada 

• . 203 

U.S.A 

.. 168 

Australia 

.. 80 

PVance and Uruguay 

5 

Total 

• • 456 


Allocation among importers is:- 




Million 



bushels. 

Britain 

. . 

.. 177 

Italy . . 


.. 40 

India 


.. 38 

Netherlands 


26 

Belgium 

, . 

20 

Thirty-two other 

countries 155 

Total 


• • 456 


The maximum price for the first year, 
I949“5^^ is i8o cents (approximately iis. 
f.o.b. Australian ports) and the minimum is 
150 cents (approximately 9s. 4^d. Austra- 
lian), declining by 10 cents a year to 120 
cents (approximately 7s. 3d. f.o.b. Aus- 
tralian ports), in the last year of the Agree- 
ment. 

Before the agreement can become effective 
it must be ratified by exporting countries 
with a combined allocation of at least 80 per 
cent., or 365,000,000 bushels. Similarly it 
must be ratified by importing countries with 
a combined allocation of at lea.st 70 per cent., 
or 319,000,000 bushels. Final date for rati- 
fication is 1st July, 1949, and if ratified the 
Agreement becomes effective as from ist 
August, 1949. 

The Agreement would lapse automatically 
if either Great Britain, U.S.A. or Canada 
failed to ratify. United States of America, 
however, has already ratified the Agreement. 


MEAT CONTRACTS. 

Under existing contracts running to Sep- 
tember, 1950, Britain will take Australia’s 
exportable surplus of canned and frozen 
meat at prices to be adjusted yearly. The 
prices to be paid for all classes of Australian 
frozen meat under the contract, as from 
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1st October, 1948 (together with the prices 
paid under the 1939-40 contract), are as 
follows : — 


Class of Meat. 

Pence per lb. A.C. 
F.O.B. Aiist. 

1939-40. 

1947-48. 

1948-49- 

Lamb — 

ist quality Downs — 

20/28 lb. 


10-93 

I2*o8 

29/36 lb. 


10-49 

11*58 

ist quality other — 

20/28 lb. 

7. 26 

10-31 

11*45 

29/36 lb. 


9-87 

io*9fr 

Hogget — 

ist quality, up to 72 lb 

4-37 

6-34 

7-33 

Mutton — 

ist quality W. and/or M.E., up 
to 50 lb. 

3-51 

5-56 

6*55 

Beef, Ox, Heifer — 

ist quality Hinds, bonc-in 

5-23 

7-04 

8-82 

1st quality Crops, bone-in 

3-28 

7*5 

4*95 

6*19 

Porkers and Baconers — 

ist quality, 60/120 lb 

10-29 

14*38 

Wiltshire Sides — 

1st quality, 50/90 lb 

8-44 

j 12-37 

16*86 

1 


Overall ])ricc* increases are about 70 per 
cent, on the first contract in 1939-40. Lamb 
prices have been advanced 60 per cent, on 
I939“4<^J prices for 1947-48 were 43 per 
cent, over 1939-40, so that 1948-49 prices 
for lamb represent a direct increase of 
1 1-2/3 cent, on 1947-48 prices. 

Discussions arc in progress between Aus- 
tralian officials and the British Food Minis- 
try on prices for lamb and mutton to onerate 
from July. I949> but at the time of going to 
pre.ss no details were available, lalks on 
beef and pork prices will follow. 

There is also a schedule of contract prices 
for canned meat. Sterling contract prices 
are : — 

Corned beef, ist quality, 6 lb. can, 93s. 8d. 
dozen. 

Mutton, 1st quality, 6 lb. can, 95s. Ij4d. 
dozen. 

Brisket beef, 4 lb. can, 90s. 4d. dozen. 

The position is that Britain will take all 
the meat she can get from us, but Australia 
is not producing enough meat to increase 
her export to Britain without causing a 
local shortage. World demand for meat at 
present is probably unparalleled in history, 
and is likely to persist for some years. 

Long-term Meat Contract. 

Under an agreement announced on 27th 
April this year Australia has undertaken 
to develop Northern Territory beef cattle 
production in return for an assured market 
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Nothing Pumps Water 


like the . . . 


■ "fVm 


Air-conditioned Riverina 
Expresses 

This month the most modern train 
in Australia will begin service as a 
daylight express between Sydney and 
Albury. 

In addition to air-conditioning, fea- 
tures of this train include fluorescent 
lighting, comfortable seats, a broad- 
cast system to give timetable informa- 
tion and to direct attention to places 
and objects of interest along the route, 
and a buffet car in which hot meals 
and cool refreshments are served at a 
counter equipped with 2 7 seats. Also, 
a train hostess will be in attendance to 
provide for the comfort of passengers. 

It is anticipated that the second of 
these eight-car trains will also be 
operating as a Riverina Express before 
the end of the year. Until then the 
other train required for this daylight 
express service in both directions be- 
tween Sydney and Albury will be a 
seven-car air-conditioned train of the 
same type as the two expresses operat- 
ing between Sydney and Newcastle. 

Seat reservation (which may be 
made up to fourteen days in advance 
of travel) is compulsory on these air- 
conditioned Riverina Expresses. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways, 



“ POMONA Water- 
lubricated Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps arc 
” tailor-made *’ to perform 
specific functions with maximum efficiency and at 
minimum costs. 

There is a “ POMONA *’ for practically every 
purpose: for deep well or bore pumping or 
shallow lifts; from small gallonage per hour to 
the highest possible capacity per minute. 
Sizes from 4" upwards. 

/or full particulars and cata/ogw\ ring or write 

Ground Water Pumps 

PTV. LTD. ^ 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

Paul E. Royle, (ioverniny: Director 
BW 029:. 

Agenttfor : Pomona Pumps and Johnson Satid Screens 
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M^^CORIVIICK- 

DEERI NG 


Mowers 

and Rakes 



UNIVERSAL.TYPE 

POWER MOWER JJm Available 

The GL-25-VOtrail-behind lOgU 

power mower fits all Me- 
Cormick-Deering tractors. 

Special hitches available 

for other makes. Highly 

efficient, quiet, smooth drive with V-belt and 

safety slip clutch. Also equipped with safety 

spring trip for automatic release of cutter bar 

when obstructions are met. 

HORSE-DRAWN MOWERS 

Features of GL-No. 9 horse-drawn mowers 
include: Zerol-type bevel gear and pinion; High- 
grade steel gears; Entire transmission operates 
in oil, enclosed in dust-tight leakproof gear case; 
Ball-bearing automatic pitman; Latchless levers 
. 5, 6 and 7-ft. sizes. 

SELF-DUMP HAY RAKES 

GL-104 Self-Dump Hay Rake is equipped with 
strong I-beam teeth and quick-acting dumping 
mechanism. Sturdy smooth-running steel wheels 
with roller bearings and replaceable sleeves. 
Conveniently placed lever makes cocking easy 
8 and 9-ft. sizes. 


McCormick -Deering 6’/. -2.') - FO universal type 
u aihbchind power mower. Fits most tractors. 
Available in 5. 6 and 7-ft. sizes. 



McCormick -Dee ring CL-No. 9 horse-drawn mower. 




McCormick-Deering GL-ltA Self-Dump Hay Rake. 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTV. LTD. (INC. -N ViC.) BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIKS. PACTORYi OIKLONO 


INTERNATIOHAL HARVESTER 
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in Britain for the next fifteen years. The 
United Kingdom will guarantee reasonable 
prices for our whole exportable surplus up 
to a specified ceiling, and has indicated its 
willingness to set limits to the fluctuation of 
prices within the next seven years, as in the 
Dairy Produce Contract. Details of prices 
and quantities are not yet settled. 

Britain will help supply steel and road- 
making equipment. Capital expenditure on 
roads, bridges, stock-routes, bores, dams, 
railways, meat-works and air freight trans- 
port may run close to £50,000,000. 

The agreement makes possible a potential 
production target of 1,000,000 tons of beef ; 
540,000 tons for export. A tentative assess- 
ment envisages that, of this amount, Nortli- 
ern Territory could produce 40o,ocx> tons 
for export. Total Australian production in 
1947-48 was 560,000 tons. It has been esti- 
mated that with extensive development and 
pasture improvement, the Northern Terri- 
tory could stock close to 5,000,000 head of 
cattle, as against its present cattle popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 head. The British meat 
ration, however, may not be greatly affected 
for a considerable period, perhaps up to ten 
years, because of the time necessary for 
stocking uj). 

DAIRY PRODUCTS, 

'riianks to long-term overseas contracts 
combined with internal price stabilisation, 
Australian dairy farmers are now enjoying 
a security hitherto unknown. Under a seven- 
year agreement with Great Britain, operating 
from 30th June, 1948, they are safeguarded 
against any sudden slump in the overseas 
market. Prices for the 1948 season will be 
233s. 6d. sterling per cwt. f.o.b. for butter 
(291s. loj^d. Australian or about 2s. /d. 
per lb.) and 131s. 6d. sterling per cwt. f.o.b. 
for choice and ist grade cheese ( 164s. qVjd. 
Australian — about is. 5 j 4 d. per lb.). These 
prices represent an increase on last year of 
30s. sterling a cwt. for butter and 15s. ster- 
ling a cwt. for cheese. 

Under the terms of the contract Australia 
will ship to Great Britain the total export- 
able surplus of butter and cheese, less agreed 
quantities for other markets. There is a 
reservation of 3,000 tons of butter for mar- 
kets other than the United Kingdom. Both 
governments recognised that it was desir- 
able for the Australian dairying industry to 


maintain links with countries other than the 
United Kingdom in view of further develop-^ 
ments likely in the industry. 

The contract would not prevent a fairly 
substantial, though gradual, decline in prices 
if values in other countries were to fall to 
a low level, as annual price adjustments are 
provided for. However, adjustments are 
limited to yVi per cent, of the price ruling 
in the previous year, so that if the price 
were to be reduced each year by the full 
amount permissible under the contract, the 
total reduction would be nearly 40 per cent. 

The Commonwealth Government has de- 
cided to create a fund into which returns 
from exports in excess of the guarantee to 
the dairy farmer (2s. lb. for five years, sub- 
ject to cost adjustments), would be placed 
to stabilise the returns from exports for the 
period of the contract. 

It is here interesting to note the present 
export/domestic price ratio of butter prices 
as compared with what it was pre-war : — 


Butter Prices. 






Local. 

Export. 

koH-jo 

154/5 ;> c'vt. 

1 2 1 . 7-5 twt, 

i<>3*>-40 

154 . 5--25 


I'MO 

2 1 5 1 0 , , 

201 /lO| ,, 


! 


Note that whereas pre-war the local mar- 
ket was used to support the export market, 
the present position is reversed. Rationing 
of butter in Australia, in that it restricts the 
amount of butter used in domestic con sum] )- 
tion, adds to the gross receipts for total 
butter disposals. 

DRIED FRUIT. 

Under a five-year contract (from I04() 
^053) Britain is to buy more than half 
of Australia’s production of dried fruits — 
/.c., Britain will purchase about 46,000 tons 
annually. In the first two years, f.o.b. prices 
will be as follows (Australian currency) : — 

Currants, £60 per long ton. 

Sultanas, £70 per long ton. 

Lexias, £63 per long ton. 

These prices represent an increase of £10 
])er long ton for currants, and £5 for sul- 
tanas over the previous contract prices. The 
total value of the contract to .Australia is 
calculated at £15,600,000. 
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EGGS. 

Stability for the immediate future is 
assured by the live-year contract made with 
the British Ministry of Food, whereby the 
Australian exportable surplus of eggs will 
be shipped to that country. The contract 
covers the seasons 1948-49 to 1952-53. 

It has been estimated that 3 15, 000, ax) 
do7,en eggs will be shipped in the first three 
seasons, prices determined in advance. After 
1951 prices will be negotiated by the two 
Governinents at lea.st sixteen months before 
the commencement of the season in which 
the eggs are to be delivered. 

'['he export target anticipates an increase 
in production in the first two years of 
22,500, exx) dozen per annum. However, 


Enforcement of Potato 

PoTATOf:s which do not comply with grading 
regulations are frequently submitted by growers 
for inspection. 

Since the grading regulations were gazetted in 
iqqo no prosecutions for such breaches have been 
made. 

In view of the frequency of these breaches, how- 
ever, it is felt that drastic action will be necessary 
to ensure that the requirements arc more faithfully 
and regularly observed. 

The most common fault seen is that of potatoes 
defective as a result of second growth, mechanical 
injury or greening, being included in grades from 
which such defects should be rigidly excluded. 

A further requirement of the grading regulations 
is that each bag containing not less than i cwt. be 
indelibly marked in letters not less than two inches 


during the 1947-48 season production fell by 
4,ooo,cxx) dozen in New South Wales alone, 
so that the quota will be by no means easy 
to achieve. Poultry farmers have been pro- 
testing for some time that the contract price 
of 2s. 4d. per dozen for a 15 {i.e. aver- 

age) pack was too low, and following a 
recent cost survey by the Commonwealth, 
the British Government has been asked, in 
May, 1949, to increase the contract price 
to 2s. yd. per dozen. According to the 
survey, this price would be approximately 
equal to the average production cost for 
export eggs, including interest on producers’ 
equity at 3% per cent. — A. G. Lloyd 
(Economics Research Officer). 


Grading Regulations. 

high, with the name and address of the vendor, 
the State in which grown, and the grade and 
variety of the contents. 

Altogether, seven grades are provided for. The 
specifications of each grade arc well defined, and 
amply cover growers’ requirements in preparing 
this crop for market. 

In tlieir own interests, growers are strongly 
advised to familiarise themselves with the require- 
ments by contacting tlieir District Agronomist or 
District Potato Inspector. In addition, wall charts 
illustrating the requirements of the various grades 
are availalile to growers on request to the Division 
of Horticulture, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, (LP.O., Sydne3^ 


Red Mite on Export Apples. 


Samples of export Granny Smith apples from 
the Batlow district, recently submitted for exam- 
ination by the Entomological Branch, were found 
to he heavily encrusted with the over-wintering 
eggs of the red mite. 

This infestation prevented shipment of some 
hundreds of cases of fruit to Singapore. 


Rats and mice can gain access to haystacks by 
the flimsiest of bridges; hence, particular care 
should be taken to sec that the efficiency of the 
straddle is not impaired. 

Weeds must not be allowed to grow' against 
the sides, nor must loose straw be left hanging 


Red mite and red spider infestations of this 
type have only assumed any degree of importance 
.since the introduction of DDT for control of cod- 
ling moth. 

Growers using DDT should limit the number 
of spray applications and be prepared to use 
special mite control sprays before the mites build 
up heavy populations. — Entomological Branch. 


down from the straddle. Ladders, pitch-forks, 
rakes and sticks must not at any time be left 
leaning against a straddle. Any such neglect 
will give rats or mice entry to a stack and so 
nullify the sound protection afforded by the 
straddle 
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DRENCH 

OR 

VAX 

Vaccinates the Quickest, Easiest Way! 

Interchangeable for both drenching and vaiccinatlng» Drench - or - Vax refills 
automatically in doses adjustable by \ c.c. graduations up to 5 c.c. Suitable for all 
vaccines. Equipment Is supplied ready for immediate use. 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53-55 Macquarie Street^ Sydney 




W ELEC1 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


British made for Australian Industry— the pioneers in 
the universal application of Totally Enclosed Motors 
now make available to Australian Industry, motors of 
the highest standard, ranging from 1/6 to 25 horse- 
power. 

The construction of Newman Motors ensures complete 
protection to all internal parts. They are precision 
buiit to the highest specifications, fan cooled, smooth 
and simple. 

**The Modern Motor for Modern Industry.** 



N.S.W. Distributors: 


Tebphone: 
BX 1641 
(3 lines) 


(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 York Street, (Wynjrard Square), Sydney 


Telegrams: 

*' Mangrovite * 
Sydney 
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Protect your Orchard 
from this bad band of bandits 

Don't be robbed of your profits this season. Attack is 
the best form of defence—an organised spray pro- 
gramme-winter arid summer. Use Gargoyle Red Spray- 
ing Oil this winter and rid yourself of many of summer's 
sp~49io orchard bandits. You'll catch 'em sleeping in the bark 

crevices— let Gargoyle Red put them to their long last 

r"" sleep. There's no better dormant season spray than Gar- | 

goyle Red Spraying Oil— proved and found efficient and 
economical over years of use. 


ft 


Mm 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


GARGOYLE /74r//SPRAYING OIL 
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FRUITGROWING 

CONSERVATION MANAGEMENT 


OF 

CENTRAL COAST 
CITRUS ORCHARDS 


K. D. McGillivray, H.D.A., 
Fruit Officer. 


# 



Navel Oranges at Mangrove Mountain. 


THE sloping land of the central coast, most of it not naturally of high fertility, is subject 
to losses of soil and of soil fertility with a consequent detrimental effect on citrus fruit 
production which could threaten the security of the industry. Severe rainstorms, which 
cause soil erosion and seasonal dry periods with insufficient rain for the needs of citrus 
trees, are features of the climate of this area. 

If citrus producers in this district are to continue to compete with highly fertile 
inland citrus areas they cannot afford to be wasteful of thehr virgin soil assets, and 
they must get full value for the expensive soil-improving materials which they add to 
their soils — both must be conserved. The period of gain from exploitive use of this 
tjrpe of land is short. 

Stability in production and marketing are difficult to achieve in aU rural industries, 
none more so than fruitgrowing. A great measure of stabUity in production will reward 
those who follow citrus orchard conservation management in the central coast, where 
the germ of stability in maiketing is already alive in the well-established co-operatives. 


The central coast region enjoys advantages 
of climate, environment and mechanical con- 
dition of the soil; few, if any, citrus areas 
in the world possess greater advantages for 
happy family and community living. How- 
ever, a belief that soil erosion is inevitable 
is widely held in the area: that soil must 
wash off orchards and must be carted back 
is commonly accepted. Surely this is a 
philosophy of despair. 


Continuance of citrus production has betMi 
based largely on the availability of new sites, 
and of new soil for resoiling the old sites. 
No other citrus area in the world has carriefi 
out resoiling as a general practice to the 
extent that it is followed on the central coast, 
where it is used to repair damage from 
erosion and as a soil improving practice to 
increase the depth of surface soil on the 
planted site. 
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Valley, Contour and Hillside Citrus Orchards in the Gosford District. 


Contour planting, graded drainage banks 
and waterways save much of this costly re- 
pair work. 

InsuHicient rainfall at particular periods 
is a big barrier to full production of mature 
citrus trees. More water storage and irriga- 
tion schemes have been started in the last 
few years than ever before. The productive 
ca])acity of the central coast citrus area will 
not be known until still more water, which 
now goes past to the sea, is held for use on 
the land. Double the present production on 
the area now planted is not too much to ex- 
pect. The alternative to supplementary 
irrigation is to cut the tree — and its produc- 
tion — to fit the rainfall. wSkeleton ])runing 
has been and will continue to be an imj)ort- 
ant influence in stabilising production by 
regulating the citrus trees' productive 
efforts. 

There is significant development in the 
combined management of citrus and poultry. 
Poultry in the orchard appears to offer a 
means of keeping up soil fertility and tree 
health at lower cost, and of supplementing 
income by sale of eggs and poultry meat. 

Need for Intensive and Conservative Farming. 

I'he method by which the citrus industry 
in this district should be developed is clearly 
defined — “Intensive and Conservative Farm- 
ing." A sub-title could be “Greater Per 

JPanv 358 


Acre Production from a Smaller Area." 
Average production per tree at the last cen- 
sus, in 1945, was only about L.6 bushels. 

Good citrus sites arc limited by soil, slope 
and situation. When sound soil manage- 
ment and correct planting design go together 
the project is being soundly handled. The 
writer made the following statement at an 
Agricultural Bureau meeting over two years 
ago. “Broadly, from the land-use point of 
view, I strongly suggest that some of the 
capital going into bigger and wider areas 
of clearing, might well be used to put a 
smaller area on a sounder foundation. My 
suggestion is a smaller area protected against 
soil erosion by modern contour planting 
design and adequate graded drainage banks 
and waterways, and protected against 
drought by the development of any water 
resources available." 

This was part of an intensive project to 
introduce contour planting. The planting of 
over 2,000 acres of new land is proceeding 
now ; the demand for contour designing has 
been strong but soil erosion headaches of the 
future are certain on most of the new square 
plantings. 

Special Need for Maintenance of Fertility and 
Productive Capacity. 

There are special reasons why the fertility 
of these horticultural lands— producing 
about I million bushels of citrus fruit a 
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year — should be maintained. Soil fertility 
can be kept up and soil losses kept down if 
certain difficulties are overcome. Some of 
these difficulties occur with all fruit-grow- 
ing ; others apply particularly to the central 
coast area. 

1. Suitable Orchard Sites Are Limited . — 
It can be accepted that suitable sites are 
limited in number and area in this district. 
Looking around the older settled parts of 
the district it can be seen that there are 
practically no new sites on virgin land 
which are better than those already planted. 
Replanting of old land is going on now for 
that reason. The same thing is happening 
in the newer areas. Most of the suitable 
citrus land on the coastal highlands (Man- 
grove Mountain) which is within a reason- 
able distance of facilities and services, is 
now either planted, being planted, cleared 
for jdanting or alienated and subdivided into 
orchard blocks. 

What happens if we cannot continue to get 
good production from the good sites? The 
industry moves to inferior land or to more 
distant areas. The stability of the industry 
depends on keeping the good sites in use. 

2. Citrus Trees Respond Rapidly io 
Changes of Rnvironment — Good or Bad . — 
It may be stating the obvious to say that 
profitable citrus crops depend on healthy 
trees in a fertile soil. Soil losses and low- 
ered soil fertility affect the productive cap- 
acity of even comparatively young trees, and 
can seriously impair tree health, thus reduc- 
ing the owner’s income from the trees. This 
is not a long term effect, but is of immediate 
conccTii. 


It is not suggested that if virgin fertility is 
maintained all will be well. Soil improving 
materials such as animal manures, fertilisers, 
copper, magnesium, cover crops and re- 
soiling, are added to central coast orchards, 
and conservation must extend to these too. 

3. The Central Coast Produces p^r 
cent, of the Commonwealth Citrus Crop . — 
About 8(x> citrus growers on the central 
coast produce approximately one million 
bushels of citrus fruit a year. Within the 
last three to four years about 3,000 acres 
have been cleared for new orchards, and are 
now being planted with citrus trees and 
j)assion fruit. Planted as an inter-crop with 
citrus, passion fruit is an important fruit 
crop. A large proportion of the State's 
passion fruit is grown here. 

4. The Amount of Capital Invested in 
Facilities and Sendees is High. — These in- 
clude packing houses, case mills, transport 
facilities, and the enterprises which supply 
the citrus grower with spray materials, fer- 
tilisers. and all the goods and services which 
he requires. Much of the capital is the 
grower’s own, in co-operative enterprises. 

Special Difficulty in Maintaining the Fertility 
and Production. 

I. One-crop Farming. — Do fruitgrowers 
realise that they are up against the troubles 
that come to all one-crop farmers? One- 
crop farming has become recognised as a 
destructive form of land usage. Soil and 
soil fertility losses can be kept down and 
yields maintained by rotation of crops and 
the use of stock. \\ ith few exceptions 



Avoc. Bnch— Typical ol th. Plauanc Plac.s lor ftacr.atlon Available to the Citrus Grower, of tha Gosford DIatrIct. 
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RAINSTORMS CAUSE . SPRIN6 DROUGHTS 

SOIL EROSION AND LEACHING REDUCE CITRUS CROPS 

Diagram showing Average Monthly Rainfall (1928-47) at Somersby (Coastal Highlands — Mr. G. C. Linton's property). 

Note the “ danger spots ” due to severe autumn rainstorms and dry periods in spring. The large figures in the 
columns show the total number of onc-day falls of over 2 inches during the twenty years for the respective periods. 


fruitgrowers are denied the benefits of such 
a rotation. Their crop — fruit trees — may 
occupy the same site for fifty years, and if it 
is a good site, they will want to replant it 
with fruit trees. One-crop farming at its 
worst! Probably no other form of land 
usage demands more attention to soil and 
fertility conservation than fruitgrowing. 
Central coast citrus growers are in a similar 
position to all other fruitgrowers. 

2. Virgin Fertility of Central Coast 
Soils . — The temperate climate of the central 
coast citrus region (most of it within 25 
miles of Gosford), the good mechanical con- 
dition of most of the soil, and nearness to 


Sydney (the biggest fruit market in the 
Commonwealth) all favour citrus produc- 
tion. Many settlers have been attracted by 
these advantages and by pleasant living con- 
ditions, amenities, family opportunities and 
facilities for recreation. 

It must be recognised that, although much 
of the citrus land, particularly on the coastal 
highlands, is well-drained, promotes healthy 
root growth and is easy to cultivate, it is 
not highly fertile. 

The industry is rapidly expanding on the 
coastal highlands. When the correct soil im- 
proving materials are added to the excellent 
mechanical condition of most of the coastal 



Citrus Growing and 
Poultry Raising 
Combined. 

On the property of 
Mr. O. Wrench 
at Narara. 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than QRDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised "IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE* 


The World^s most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 9 
JACKO 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 






BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street, Sydney 
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GREEN PEACH APHID 

1. o/ Green Peac/i Aphid in 
Axil of bud, 

2. Tl^mflred Female Green Peach 
Aphid (greatly magnified), 

3. Wingless Female Green Peach 
Aphid (greatly magnified). 





HEPTUHE"-^ 

SPRAYING OILS 

Order Neptune Sprays From Your Local Neptune Agent 


^NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 

OLDEST ESTAILISHED MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OF SPRAYING OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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Rainfall Records, Central Coast Citrus Area, 1928-47. 



Month. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sov. 

1 i)er : 

i i Total. 


Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. ! Inches 




Somerfby (Mr. G. 

C. Linton). 






♦Average rainfall 
♦Number of one-dav falls 

353 

5 b 5 

568 

f >33 

399 

4(15 

359 

244 

295 

374 

350 

43 ^ ; .50 

of 2 inches and over... 

2 

II 

19 

12 

8 

8 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 

7 





Gotford 








♦Average rainfall ...| 

299 

4^*5 

537 

586 

424 

3 b 6 

380 

246 

278 

31 1 

297 

377 1 49 




Narara Viticiiltural Nursery. 






♦Average rainfall 
♦Number of three day 

308 

485 

490 

605 

382 

414 

33 <^ 

225 

1 -277 

1 

342 

305 

359 i 45 

falls of 2 inches and 












* 

over ... 

6 

II 


20 

14 

12 

<) 

7 

' 7 

8 

5 

1 8 i ... 





Wyong. 








♦Average rainfall 

263 ' 

3 f >7 j 

335 

51T 

395 

379 

3«7 

' 238 1 

1 255 1 

1 i 

309 ! 

1 

306 

337 j 4 -: 


• Twenty years, 1928 to 1947. 


highland soil good results follow. However, 
both virgin fertility and added fertility must 
be conserved. 

3. Rainfall and Sloping Land . — Most 
central coast citrus groves are on sloping 
land. - Early settlers liked slopes, but not 
steep slopes. A general observation is that 
the slopes of new land recently cleared are 
steeper than many of the older blocks. 

Clean tillage, generally practised in the 
summer months, produces an easily eroded 
surface. The stage is then set for the 
destructive work of the violent rainstorm — 
which becames greater as the slopes in- 
crease. This practice is responsible for 
most of the soil outside the fence below the 
orchard, and for the silt in dams and creeks. 

An analysis of past rainfall records (see 
table) points clearly to special difficulties in 
keeping central coast citrus soils in a fertile 
and productive condition, while the “danger 
spots’’ diagram, the graph on page 360 
shows clearly the main reasons why con- 
servation management is so necessary. 
Graphs are sometimes unattractive mazes of 
figures and lines, which are skimmed over 
by the reader, but it is hoped that this simple 
diagram of the rainfall incidence in this area 
will emphasise the difficulties of maintaining 
soil fertility and productive capacity. 


It should not be thought that the dry 
periods shown to occur in the spring, and the 
soil -eroding rains in the summer and autumn 
do not occur in other months than those 
underlined. They do, but not as often, and 
the seasons are not as significant. 

The shedding of main crop fruit from 
older trees due to dry weather in the spring 
and early summer is often followed by late 
flowering and setting of second-crop fruit. 
When markets are bright and not critical, 
central coast second-crop oranges may bring 
good prices. Much of this fruit, however, 
particularly Valencias, is poor in flavour 
and keeping quality, thick-skinned and low 
in juice. There is no doubt that second- 
crop fruit has shown good returns to growers 
at times, but when better and sounder 
oranges are offering, second-crop oranges 
are likely to become unsaleable. 

There cannot be security in an economy 
that depends for support on second-crop 
oranges. The brightest hope for the pro- 
ducer of second-crop oranges is that the 
consumer will be in a tight corner for fruit, 
and will be compelled to buy an inferior 
article — surely not a good basis for busi- 
ness. Increasing production from new and 
established plantings looks like blotting out 
hopes of this kind in the future. s 

{To be continued.) 
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VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY IN POULTRY 

(Also Called Avitaminosis A or Green Feed Deficiency) 

Reduces Production and Disease Resistance 


I). (]. CiiKiSTiK, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

THE value of a supply of green feed to poultry has long been recognued and in recent 
years careful research has shown that its beneficial effect is due mainly to the supply of 
two vitamins, namely, vitamin A and riboflavin. 

Vitamin A Is essential for the maintenance of general health. It is concerned 
particularly with the health of the mucous surfaces of the body, for example, those of eye, 
nose, mouth and gullet; a deficiency results in a lowered resistance of these membranes. 
It is also essential for maintenance of a normal level of production of eggs with a 


high content of vitamin A. 

What Are Vitamins? 

Vitamins are substances required in 
juinute amounts by animals for the iiiain- 
lenance of normal body jjrocesses. Once 
icquirements are met, there does not ap])ear 
to be any advantage in giving additional 
amounts pf a particular vitamin. Unfor- 
lumitely, this fact is not widely appreciated 
and undue emphasis is often placed on the 
importance of these substances, with the 
result that many become vitamin conscious 
to the neglect of other equally important 
considerations. This imbalanced outlook 
may lead to the expectation of almost 
miraculous results from the use of a vita- 
min supplement and a growing carelessness 
in general husbandry methods. 


The Nature of Vitamin A. 

Vitamin A is a fat-soluble, almost colour- 
less substance present in large quantities 
in fish oils and in animal tissues such as 
liver, egg yolk and whole milk. It is fairly 
unstable when mixed with feed. It is not 
present in plants or plant products as vita- 
min A, but in the form of a yellow coloured 
“parent substance’' called provitamin A or 
carotene, which yields vitamin A when 
eaten by the bird. Green feeds and yellow 
vegetables such as carrots and pumpkins 
contain carotene in appreciable amounts. 
Egg yolks may contain considerable amounts 
of colourless vitamin A, but only small 
amounts of carotene, their yellow and red 



Fig. I. — Typical Appear- 
ance of Fowls with 
Vitamin A Deficiency. 

[University of California 
photo- 
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Vauxhall’s Value 

proves 

the wait worthwhile 

Many thousands of motorists throughout Australia have 
inspected the new Vauxhalls — the 18 h.p., 6 cylinder 
Velox and the 12 h.p., 4 cylinder Wyvem. Hundreds 
of new VauxhaUs are on the road and more orders are 
being fulfilled each day. All who own a Vauxhall agree 
that its outstanding value is ample reward for that 
little extra wait which VauxbalPs unique popularity 
may cause. 

COMPARE THESE PRICES 

WYVERN Saloon (Aust. Body) £610, (English Bodv) 
£675, Caleche £515. 

VELOX Saloon (Aust. Body) £655, (English Bodv) 
1745, Caloehe £590. 

Plus Sales Tax 



Vauxhall VELOX is £ngland\s 
answer to Australia's greatest 
travel need — truly a top gear car 
which cruises at 60 miles per hour 
and ha<^ a top speed of 75 miles per 
hour. Its 18 h.p., 6 cylind-r 
engine, driven in an average way, 
gives 28 miles per gallon at 30 
miles per hour. 

Vauxhall WYVERN, new and 
restyled 12 h.p., 4 cylinder favourite, 
purrs along at 50 miles per hour, 
has a top speed of 60-65 miles per 
hour and averages 35 miles per 
gallon at 30 miles per hour with 



See your Vauxhall Dealer. He will give you details oj 
the Confidential Payment Plan operated by G.M.A.C.. 
General Motors own finance company . . . also of the 
made-to-match- Vauxhall **Air Chief*'* Car Radio. 

VAUXHALL 

18 h.p. Velox — 12 h.p. Wyvern 


GENERAL M OTO RS - H O LD E N ’S LTD. 

BRISBANE • SYDNEY • MELBOURNE • ADELAIDE • PERTH 

V6/24 So'd mod Serviced by VmuMhmU Dealers throughout Auitralia 
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/ compact 10^ square "DUHABESTGS" 
Home Plan, designed for comfortable 
living and economical construction. 


Your New Home 

Plan your future Home NOW, and 
be ready to build a WUNDERLICH 
“DURABESTOS” HOME as the oppor- 
tunity offers. Discuss prospects with a local 
architect or builder. For roofing decide to 
use WUNDERLICH METAL TILE; It is 
available In RUSSET- RED or GREEN. 

Enquire from local Hardware Merchants 
regarding availability of supplies of 


wunc/eritoA .. 

URABESTOS 

BUILDING SHEETS 

WUNDSRUCH LlfAITBD, MANUFACTURERS 



TAXATION BOOK WORK SIMPLIFIED 


WITH THESE TWO BOOKS I f 

Start the year RIGHT, on l$t July, with a Taxation/ 
Book-keeping Service designed especialiyfor the Man on 
the Land. Combining a complete 
Book-keeping System for 12 
months with a unique, annually 
revised Taxation Service, to 
reduce your book - work and 
simplify the Tax Return. 

Thousands of primary producers 
from Hobart to Darwin, from 
Cairns to Perth, are using this 
System— YOU CAN, TOO ! 

Everything is supplied and illus- 
trated, no other books or 
previous knowledge necessary. 


THE TAXATION BULLETIN 



The Complete 
System 

20/- 

Post Free 

(Satisfaction Guarantaed — 
or your^onay Back) 


J** ** "" Clip and Post Coupon — NOW 

, To MAIL SALES COMPANY, Systems Publishars ! 

I IIS Rimiey Street, Lakemba, N.S.W. | 

I Enclosed is £1 for the Farmers’ Taxation Cash Book, The I 
"Taxation Bulletin and Tax Savers. Please sand complete I 
I System in plain carton, under your Money Back Guarantee. I 

I Name } 

*>ddress . I 


I 

— 


N.S.W. AOWI. JY. 


ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS 
ADVERT. 

(No Agents or Re^sellers) 
or Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
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Fig, 2. — Cheesy Material in the Eye of a Fowl 
with Vitamin A Deficiency. 

[University of California photo. 


colour being mainly due to a yellow pig- 
ment called xanthophyll which is present in 
yellow maize. 

Symptoms of Vitamin A Deficiency Disease. 

Symptoms due to vitamin A deficiency 
will appear in birds on a ration containing 
little or none of the vitamins, after an “in- 
cubation period” which will vary according 
to the amount of vitamin A stored in the 
]>irds’ tissues, particularly the liver. 

While a lot of cases of severe vitamin 
A delicicncy still do occur, particularly 
during a dry summer, most farmers realise 
the necessity for vitamin A supplementa- 
tion of the ration. Unfortunately, mild cases 
of vitamin A deficiency are commonly noted 
in which the owners concerned are often 
convinced that the supplementation with 
vitamin A is adequate. In such instances 
it can be shown that poor quality green feed, 
lucerne meal or fish oil was used. These 
mild deficiencies may just set back the flock 
a little in production, but the unthriftiness 
and consequent lowered resistance of the 
birds will cause increased losses from worm 
infestation and diseases such as coryza and 
infectious laryngo-tracheitis. If a mild 
deficiency is continued over a long period, 
all reserves of vitamin A in the body tissues 
will become depleted and definite symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency disease will be 
shown. 

Chickens. — The time of onset of symp- 
toms will depend on the amount of vitamin 
A fed the parent hens, and hence the amount 


stored in the egg yolks. Thus, in the case 
of chickens hatched from eggs with a nor- 
mal vitamin A content, it may be three to 
four weeks after hatching, even on a very 
deficient ration, before symptoms are noted. 
( )n the other hand, chickens hatched from 
eggs containing little vitamin A will develop 
symptoms of a deficiency much earlier. 

Affected chickens slu)w a cessation of 
growth aiifl ai)pcar drowsy and dejected. 
There is leg weakness and inco-ordination 
of movement, the chickens walking with a 
staggering gait. The plumage becomes 
ruflled, combs and wattles are usually pale, 
and there is a lack of ingment in shanks 
and beaks of those breeds of chickens which 
normally show it. The membrane around 
the eye becomes dry and thickened; later 
the eye waters jjrofusely and a whitish 
material collects under the swollen lids. 
Death often occurs in chickens before the 
eyes become affected. 

Grotciiiff and Adult Birds . — The younger 
the bird the cjuicker the onset and the more 
marked the effects of a severe deficiency. 



Fif. 3. — Advanced Case of Vitamin A Deficiency, 
showing Back ot Throat and Gullet Studded with 
Pustule like Nodules. 

[University of CaHforma photo. 
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Thus, in young pullets symptoms could be 
expected in three to four weeks from the 
time the deficiency applied, while in grown 
cocks the onset of symptoms may be delayed 
for four months. 

A rd\)k\ drop in egg production is fol- 
lowed by marked emaciation and weakness. 
Feathers become ruffled, a watery discharge 
issues from the nostrils and eyes, and the 
eyelids are often glued together. As the 
discharge continues an accumulation of 
milky white caseous material collects in the 
eyes giving a typical ‘'bung eye’* appear- 
ance. The nasal cavities are frequently 
plugged with this cheesy material. 

In the latter stages of the disease, the 
eyes become filled with this white exudate 
to such an extent that it is impossible for 
the bird to see unless the mass is removed, 
and in many cases the eye is destroyed. 
On opening the beak, little pustule-like 
nodules may be seen at the back of the 
mouth and extending to the beginning of 
the oesophagus or gullet. Their presence 
is a definite proof of a vitamin A deficiency 
in all classes of poultry. 

At about the same time as the eyes be- 
come affected, there is involvement of the 
breathing tubes. They contain material 
varying from thick mucus to a firm, cheesy 
core which may render breathing difficult 
and may cause death from asphyxiation. 

The course of the disease may vary from 
cl lew to fourteen days or even longer, and 
death usually occurs in from one to five 
days after the eyes become affected. 

As previously mentioned, the train of 
symptoms described above may not be 
apparent in the early stages of a mild 
deficiency. Symptoms in such cases apoear 
slowly and the disease is most insidious. 
Before an accurate diagnosis is made, quite 
heavy losses may occur through lowered 
icsistance to other diseases, through loss of 
eggs and a permanent stunting of young 
stock. 

Turkeys require from two to four times 
as much vitamin A as chickens according 
to one authority. As a result, they show 
more marked symptoms when a deficiency 
occurs. Young turkeys are listless, have an 
unsteady gait and tend to sit with sagging 
wings, drooping head and closed eyes. The 
third eyelid Is swollen, dry and rough and 
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is often sprinkled with a fine chalk-like 
exudate. Some birds show nasal catarrh 
with sneezing and coughing, and sinusitis 
is a very prominent symptom. 

On a vitamin A deficient diet, turkey 
poults show symptoms as early as four 
weeks, and unless the deficiency is corrected, 
an entire batch may die within six weeks 
of hatching. 

Ducklings are extremely susceptible to 
vitamin A deficiency and high mortality 
occurs unless the deficiency is relieved A 


/ 
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Fig. 4. — Head, Throat and Gullet 
Split Down to show th.) Nodules 
on the Gullet Wall, due to Green 
Feed Deficiency. 

mucoid discharge occurs from the eye 
(“white eye”) and staggering or paralysis 
is also shown. 

Post-mortem Findings. 

Previous mention has been made of the 
presence of caseous pustules at the rear of 
the mouth, extending back to the beginning 
of the oesphagus or gullet. In some cases 
they extend down the gullet into the crop. 
The infraorbital sinus (in front of eye) is 
distended with cheesy material. Cheesy 
cankers are present in the nasal cavity, 
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mouth, throat, larynx and trachea (breath- 
ing tube). They are easily removed from 
the surface of the underlying membrane, 
thus differentiating the condition from the 
canker or diptheritic form of fowl pox. 

The bursa of fabricius (a pouch-like 
organ opening into the top of the vent in 
young birds) is usually filled with a white, 
flaky exudate. The kidneys may be swollen 
and filled with urates, presenting a dusted 
apearance. A similar deposit of urates may 
be “dusted’’ over the intestines, heart and 
lungs (visceral gout). 

The Disease is Not Infectious. 

Unfortunately, this disease is commonly 
grouped with the “roup” diseases and given 
the name of “nutritional roup.” This leads 
to confusion with infectious laryngo- 
tracheitis, fowl pox and coryza, all of which 
are infectious and communicable conditions, 
whereas vitamin A deficiency disease is 
not infectious and cannot be transmitted. 

Differential Piagnosis. 

Fowl pox, the chronic form of infectious 
larvngo-tracheitis, and some forms of 
coryza may be confused with this vitamin 
A deficiency. While in uncomplicated cases 
of the diseases mentioned, the pustules on 
the gullet (typical of vitamin A deficiency ) 
would not be present, if there is an accom- 
panying vitamin A deficiency, the tell-tale 
pustules will be found, and an erroneous 
diagnosis of a straight-out vitamin A defi- 
ciency may be made. Wdien a combined 
vitamin A deficiency and infectious disease 
operates, careful consideration of other 
features characteristic of these infectious 
diseases will generally lead to a correct 
diagnosis. 

Fmal Pox is an infectious disease caused 
by a virus, and primarily aflfects the comb 
and wattles, producing wart-like lesions. 
The eye, mouth and nasal cavities often 
show lesions which appear typical of vita- 
min A deficiency, but if these cheesy 
cankers in the mouth and throat in fowl 
pox are lifted off the mucous membrane 
with a fingernail, they will leave a raw 
base. In vitamin A deficiency cheesy 
deposits are only loosely attached to the 
membrane. 

Chronic Infectious Larynqo-tracheitis and 
&ome forms of coryza cause coughing and 
discharges from the eyes and nostrils. The 


lining membrane of the larynx and wind- 
pipe is congested (reddened), but this does 
not occur in vitamin A deficiency. Cheesy 
canker deposits are present in chronic 
infectious laryngo-tracheitis. 

In the case of turkeys, infectious sinus- 
itis may be confused with vitamin A 
deficiency. A departmental leaflet on sinus- 
itis is available. 

In ducks, the so-called “white eye” symp- 
toms may be confused with a possibly 
mtectious “white eye,” and the paralysis 
with that due to tick fever, which is 
common in ducks in inland areas. 

Treatment of the Disease. 

The supply of vitamin A to birds suffer- 
ing from the deficiency disease is followed 
by a dramatic response, and there is a 
rapid improvement in the whole flock with- 
in seven days. Best results will be obtained 
if up to four times the required amount of 
vitamin A oil is given for the first week, 
and thereafter the normally recommended 
level. Badly affected birds should be dosed 
individually with a teaspoon ful of vitamin 
A oil to aid recovery. 

Notes on Vitamin A Supplements. 

Green Feed. — Two-thirds of an ounce 
per bird (4 lb. per 100 birds) of freshly- 
cut, leafy, green feed supplies adequate 
carotene to meet the vitamin A require- 
ments of all classes of birds. Stalk contains 
little carotene, and the carotene content of 
green feed decreases as the plant matures 
and the stalk develops. Uj) to i oz. per 
bird (6 lb. per 100 birds ) of this poorer- 
Cjuality green feed would be required to 
furnish sufiicient carotene. The carotene 
content of cut green feed soon falls, so that 
the material should not be cut and chaffed 
until immediately before feeding. 

In the case of any particular green feed 
crop, the plants of a darker-green colour 
will have a higher carotene content, but 
this comparison does not hold between two 
different crops. Green feed, in addition to 
providing carotene, furnishes riboflavin, 
pantothenic acid, vitamin B complex, vita- 
min K and protein. Up to a 10 per cent, 
saving in grain and mash consumption may 
be effected by supplying as much green 
feed as the birds will eat, or by allowing 
them good grazing. 
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By-products from vegetable crops such 
as pea vines, bean vjnes, turnip or carrot 
tops are excellent sources of carotene and 
when available can be used in place of the 
usual green feeds. 

For further details on green feed, the 
reader should consult the Departmental 
pamphlet “Green Feed for Poultry.’’ A 
valuable discussion on the complete replace- 
ment of green feed in breeding, growing 
and laying poultry rations is given in the 
Poultry Experiment Farm Extension Bulle- 
tin No. 3, also obtainable from the Depart- 
ment. 

Lucerne Meals , — The enormous variation 
in the carotene content of lucerne meals is 
due to different methods of curing and 
subsequent handling, and the age of the 
meal. Because of this variation, lucerne 
meal cannot be relied on as the only vitamin 
A supplement. However, apart from its 
vitamin A content, lucerne meal plays an 
important role in rations, as it furnishes the 
other vitamins contained in appreciable 
amounts only in green feed, and, in addi- 
tion, it is high in protein. It thus forms a 
valuable supplement to fish oils when green 
feed is unavailable, because it supplies those 
factors absent from fish oils. 

Yellow Maize contains a yellow pigment, 
cryptoxanthin, which is a provitamin A. 
If yellow maize forms a high proportion 
of the ration, part of the vitamin A require- 
ments will be met. This provitamin A 
diminishes on storage, and maize a year old 
may be practically worthless as a vitamin 
A supplement. 

Carrots . — One to 2 oz. of chopped up 
carrots per bird per day will furnish vita- 
min A requirements, and in addition will 
replace to per cent, of the grain require- 
ments. 

Silage . — Both lucerne and grass silage 
can be used as carotene supplements. Well- 
made silage may contain almost as much 
carotene as the original green feed ; the 
carotene content is improved by pouring 
diluted molasses over the material as it is 
ensiled. Surplus growth of green feed 
might well be conserved as silage on some 
farms. Further details on making silage 
may be obtained on application to the 
Department. Occasionally some samples of 
silage may cause discoloured yolks and this 
can be checked by breaking open some eggs. 
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Fish Oils , — When fish oils are being used 
as the only source of vitamin A, the rations 
for different classes of stock should con- 
tain the following amounts of the vitamin : 

Grozving Stock — i ,400 International 
units per lb. of feed. 

Laying Stock — 3,100 International 

units per lb. of feed. 

Breeding Stock — 4,500 International 
units per lb. of feed. 

The following table gives the amounts of 
oils of different potencies necessary to meet 
the above requirements. 


Pounds of Oil per loo lb. of Masb. 


Potency ol Oil in 
International 
UnitsperGram. 

For Chicks. 

For Layers and 
Breeders. 

All Mash 
Ration. 

Mash 
and Grain 
Ration. 

All Mash 
Ration. 

1 Mash 

1 and Grain 

1 Ration. 


oz. 

oz. 

lb. oz. 

U). oz. 

800 

8 

12 

1 0 

2 0 

1 ,000 

5 

8 

0 11 

I <) 

1,500 

4 

() 

0 8 

I 0 

2,000 

3 

4 

0 6 

0 12 

2,500 

2i 

3 i 

0 4 i 

0 0 

3,000 

2 

3 

0 4 

0 8 

5,000 

I 

li 

0 2^ 

0 5 


The following points should be observed 
when using vitamin A oils: — 

1. Buy oils on the basis of their vitamin 
A content, and not on their apparent cheap- 
ness. An oil of 3,000 International units 
per gram is naturally worth twice as much 
money per gallon as one with 1,500 units, 
since only half the quantity is needed to 
attain the same level of vitamin A in the 
ration (see above table). 

2. The vitamin D content of oils has no 
relation to their vitamin A content. 

3. Vitamin A is very stable when stored 
in sealed tins away from light in a cool 
place. It is fairly rapidly destroyed, how- 
ever, when mixed with feeds, especially if 
the feed contains manganese supplements 
or charcoal, which assist the destruction. 
Vitamin A oils should not be mixed with 
feeds more than a week before the feed is 
to be fed. Although the destruction for up 
to several weeks is usually small, there is a 
definite risk of high or even practically 
complete destruction, so that frequent mix- 
ing is advisable. 

4. To facilitate incorporation into the 
ration the oil should be first mixed with a 
little bran, which is then mixed into the 
rest of the feed. 
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a major task 
it’s a task for 
the MAJORS' 


mtKSlKntl[\M Power for pros- 

perity is yours in 
MAJOR ! 
For economy com- 
bined with sheer 
dependability, the 
tractor ** buy ” today is Fordson 
MAJOR ! Lower operating costs and 
Fordson MAJOR adaptability to scores of 
farm jobs in every kind of farm demand 
that you get the facts about the logical 
power unit for your needs, the power unit 
that costs less per h.p. rating, the Fordson 
MAJOR. 
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MOTOR TRACTORS 
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369 > 385 Wattle Street, Ultimo, Sydney. 
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The Finest 

DISPERSABLE SULPHUR 

MICRO-FINE . . . (90% of the particles less than 2 microns). 
CHEAPER AND EASIER TO USE. 

MORE THOROUGH COVERAGE — ACTUAL PENETRATION TO 
FUNGUS SPORES. 

MIXES MORE EASILY WITH WATER (No mess - No waste). 

FOR SAFETY’S SAKE USE SULFALOID 

For Control and Prevention of Fungus Diseases and Mites on Fruit Trees. Vines 
Vegetables and Flowers. 

(Including Brown Rot of Stone Fruits; Powdery Mildew of Vines; Black Spot and 
Powdery Mildew of some i ruits; Leaf Mould of Tomatoes; and Rust and Powdery 
Mildew of Flowers and Vegetables.) 

NOW AVAIL ABLE’-^Wrlto for full Information 
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VEGETABU SEED IBEATMENT 

VEGETABLE growers frequently complain that seeds fail to germinate satisfactorily^ 
and some are inclined to blame the quality of the seeds on all occasions. 

Poor germmation may be the result of using seed of low vitality^ but farmers in 
New South Wales are largely protected from this hazard by Government regulations which 
set a standard of germination for all merchandised vegetable seeds. In general, there- 
•fore, the grower can expect to buy seed of good quality and should look for other possible 
causes of failure when poor stands occur. 


In practice, sample seeds are purchased 
on the open market by the Department of 
Agriculture and are tested for germinating 
ability by departmental officials. The larger 
seed merchants also employ their own staff 
to check the vitality of their seeds. 

(iood germination is not the only factor 
which determines good stands in the seed- 
bed or in the held. Most soils are infested 
with parasitic fungi, many of which arc de- 
structive mainly during the germinating and 
early seedling stages. On other occasions 
the seed coats and soils are contaminated 
with pathogens which are capable of 
attacking the seedling and continuing the 
attack throughout the life of the plant. 

Methods of Seed Treatment. 

Seed is treated for three separate pur- 
poses — 

(a) The destruction of parasites which 
are carried inside the seed; (6) the de- 
struction of parasites which are carried on 



Fig. I. — Bacterial Canker of Tomato. 

Seed treated with o’f) jicr cent, acetir arid to destroy < 
sccd-borne bacterial ratikcr may be purchased iroin the 
better seod.s merchants. 
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the seed; and (r) the protection of the ger- 
minating seed from attack by parasites 
which are present in the soil. 

The internal parasite is the most difficult 
to control and, in the majority of cases, 
can be destroyed only if the seed is soaked 
in water heated to a temperature which will 
destroy the parasite, but will not unduly 
injure the seed. This warm water treat- 
ment is satisfactory for many small seeds 
such as tomato, cabbage, celery, etc., but 
cannot be used with larger seeds such as 
beans. 



Fig. 2 . — Black Rot of Crucifers. 

Ihis disease is controlled by the warm water treatment 
of seed, 


Solutions of poisons, mercuric 

chloride, are effective in destroying para- 
sites which are borne externally. Many 
dusts containing copper or organic com- 
pounds of mercury or other bactericidal 
or fungicidal organic materials are equally 
as useful as mercuric chloride and have the 
added value of protecting the seedlings 
from early attack by pathogens from the 
soil. 
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Departmental recommendations for the 
treatment of seeds of various vegetables 
are given in the accompanying table. As 
some of the dusts arc harmful to seeds if 
used in excess quantities, care should be 
taken to sieve out any free dust from 
treated seeds. 


Recommended Treatments. 

Bed, Silver Beet . — 

Dust with copper dusts at rate of 4 level tea- 
spoonfiils per lb. of seed, or one of the above- 
mentioned proprietary organic-mercury dusts at 
rate of i level teaspoonful per lb. 

Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliftourrs, 
Kale, Kohlrabi, Radish, Turnip . — 

Treat in hot water before sowing. Tie the seed 
loosely, % lb. at a time, in cheese cloth bags and 
suspend in a large volume of water (a kerosene- 
tin full) previously heated to 122 deg. Fahr. (50 
deg. C). Use a small lamp to maintain the 
temperature or insulate the tin in a 1)Cjx of straw. 
After treatment, spread out the seed to dry in 
the shade. Time of treatment: Cabbages, 25 
minutes; other crucifers, 18 minutes. Do not 
treat weak .seed, and if in doul)t, make a trial first 
with a small quantity of seed. Do not dust seed 
of plants of the cabbage family with copper dusts; 
mercury dusts may be used. 

Carrot, Lettuce, Spinach . — 

Before sowdng, dust seed with a copper dust or 
one of the proprietary organic-mercury dusts. 

Celery . — 

Treat in hot water liefore sowing (see cabbage), 
10 minutes at 135 deg. Fahr. (57 deg. C). Quickly 
spread out to dry in the shade. Do not treat 
old or weak seed. 

Cucumber, Pumpkin, Rockmclon, Squash, Water- 
melon . — 

Du.st seed before sowing with a copper dust or 
one of the proprietary organic-mercury dusts. 

Onion . — 

Treat seed in hot water (see cabbage) for 25 
minutes at 122 deg. Fahr. (50 deg. C.). 

Pea, Broad Bean . — 

Dust seed before sowing. Use copper dusts at 
a rate of 2 oz. per bushel, organic-mercury dusts 
at rate of i oz., and ''Spergon'" or *‘Tetroc’' at 
oz. per bushel. Peas or broad beans which 
have been or are to be treated with nodule-pro- 
ducing bacteria should not be dusted with copper 
or organic-mercury dust. “Spergon” or “Tetroc’" 
may be used in this case. “Spergon” and “Tet- 
roc*' also '‘lubricate’' the seed and are recom- 
mended when pea seed is to be sown by a drill 
or planter. 
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Fig. 3. — Damping-off of Peas. 

A flat planted with peas showing how dusting the seeds 
protects them from pre-emergence damping-off. The 
same number of seeds was planted in each row. 

Potato . — 

Dip in acidulated mercuric chloride (corrosive 
sublimate), “Hortosan” or ^‘Arctan.'’ Acidulated 
mercuric chloride is prepared by dissolving 4 oz. 


of the chemical in i quart of commercial hydro- 
chloric acid and adding to 25 gallons of water. 
Dip for 10 minutes. Use wooden container. Plant 
immediately or dry thoroughly and store in a dry 
place. Discard solution after fifteen dippings, or 
then extend time of treatment 2 minutes for each 
additional dipping. For "Hortosan’' and '^Aretan," 
follow directions on containers. 

Tomato . — 

Before sowing, dust seed with copper or organic- 
mercury dusts, or steep in mercuric chloride ( % 
oz. in 25 pints of water) for =; minutes, wash 15 
minutes and dry. Tomato seed may be treated in 
water at 122 deg. h'ahr. for 30 minutes. 

For the control of bacterial canker seed of doubt- 
ful origin should he .soaked in a 0.6 per cent, 
solution of acetic acid (glacial) for 24 hours. 
Following treatment, the seed should he dusted 
after drying. 

All chemicals mentioned above are poisonous, 
and. toirether with treated seed, should be kept 
away from children and animals. 


Downy Mildew of Onions 


Downy Mildew, caused by the fungus 
Peronospora destructor, is a disease wliich 
occurs every spring in coastal onion crops: 
it is frequently responsible for consideralilc 
reductions in yield. In wet season.^ tlie 
disease is also of importance in inland 
onion-growing areas of the State. 

There are three main sources of infec- 
tion for a young crop : diseased leaves may 
have been left in the field from a previous 
crop, carrying resting .spores capable of in- 
fecting the ne|^^ cro]) ; the disease may he 
carricvl with the seed : or it may spread from 
infected plants to healthy ones. 

Downy mildew of the onion is, un- 
fortunately, one of the di.seases which is 
difficult to control by spraying. This is 
partly because the waxy surface of the 
onion leaf is difficult to wet and sjiray 
deposits are, therefore, difficult to establish, 
and partly because the fungus spreads inter- 
nally througli tlie leaf tissue and sends out 
spore-hearing structures which liberate 
spores capable of infecting neighbouring 
plants. 

Control measures are, therefore, re- 
stricted to crop rotation, the cleaning up and 
burning of infected leaves and bulbs, the 
selection of well-drained soils in sites 
where air circulation is encouraged, and 
seed treatment with warm water. 




Downy Mildew of Onion. 

The leaves are blighted and covered with a furry 
toutgrowth of the fungus. _ , ^ 
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The Scald Disease of French Beans 


The disease of French beans known as 
“Scald’' has been definitely recorded only in 
the Gosford-Wvong district of New South 
Wales. 

The disease is characterised by the 
death of the margins and intervenal areas 
of the leaves, stunting of j)lants, dropping 
of flowers and low yields. The scalding or 
death of the leaf tissue is preceded by a 
chlorosis (pale green colour) of the leaves. 



Bean Leaf Affected with Scald. 

Showing (loath of eclKos of leaves and pale leaf colour 
between the veins. 


Association between Scald and Seed Origin. 

One feature of interest concerning this 
disease is the association between scald and 
the origin of the seed. Growers in the 
Dooralong, Berkeley Vale, Tumbi Umbi, 
Wamberal. Matcham and Terrigal sections 
of the Gosford-Wyong district have found 
that seed produced in the acid soils of their 
own or other farms in the district is liable 
to produce scalded plants when sown again 
on such acid soils. Seed grown outside 
their district almost invariably produces 
crops which are free of scald. There are, 
however, a few recorded cases of scald 
developing in crops grown in the Gosford 
district from seed produced outside the 
district. 
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Recent investigations, a preliminary re- 
port on which has been published else- 
where*, have provided evidence that scald 
of beans, like whiptail of cauliflowers, is a 
molybdenum deficiency disease. 

Control of Scald. 

Gn the existing knowledge of this and 
other molybdenum deficiency diseases, it 
would appear that scald may be prevented 
in bean crops by one of the following : — 

1. Use of Seed Grozvn in Other Districts. 
— No scald has been recorded in crops from 
seed grown at Maitland, Dubbo, Wellingtoti 
and Tenterfield. Most South Coast seed has 
produced scald- free crops. 

2 . Use of Liuic or Dolomite. — J’ot ex- 
periments carried out some years ago by 
Dr. Parbery, of this Department, showed 
that the a<ldition of lime or dolomite to the 
soil, before ])lanting, would prevent the de- 
velopment of scald. Quantities of from 7 
ton to 3 or 4 tons per acre would probably 
be required and, to be effective, lime or dolo- 
mite should be applied at least a month or 
two before planting the crop. 

3. I\ze of Molybdenum Compounds . — 
No benefit may result from use of molyb- 
denum compounds where the seed used has 
been produced on a soil reasonably high in 
available molybdenum, or where lime or 
dolomite has been applied to the soil. How- 
ever, where lime or dolomite has not been 
used and where there is any doubt about the 
seed, it is considered that sodium molybdate 
or ammonium molybdate would be worthy 
of trial. Further experimental work is re- 
quired before specific recommendations can 
be made concerning the control of scald by 
the use of these chemicals. Should any 
growers be desirous of experimenting them- 
selves along these lines, it is suggested that 
crude (43 per cent.) sodium molybdate 
(costing about 5s. 6d. per lb. retail) be 
mixed with the fertiliser at the rate of % lb. 
to 1-2 lb. of the material per hag of fer- 
tiliser (t6o to 187 lb. per bag). For the 
autumn qdanting, where spraying for bean 
fly is carried out, an easier method of appli- 
cation would probably be to add a small 
quantity of sodium molybdate or ammonium 
molybdate to the first spray applied. 

•Wilson, R. D.— Molybdenum in Relation to the Scald 
Disease of Beans. Aust.Jow. Set. ii, X949, 
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In the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 




MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/5/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on application) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 


7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W. 


Phone : JA6454 



FREE AND POST FREE 

1. Yates’ “Grassland and Greencrop” 
Bulletins giving vitally necessary 
information on pasture improve- 
ment. 

2. Yates* Current Price List of agri- 
cultural and vegetable seeds. 

Ask your local Yates* Distributor for 
copies, or write direct to us. 


iy//£/V YOU SOVY... 

Whether it is done by hand or by machine 
makes no difference, you must have com- 
plete faith and confidence in the seeds 
you use. 

You must be certain they are tested for ger- 
mination and come from proven “parentage.” 

Successful Farmers, Growers, and Home 
Gardeners know just how much depends on 
the source of supply. They insist on 

YATES* RELIABLE SEEDS 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 


Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O. 


Telephone; MA677i (9 lines) 
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Active Ingredient 40% P.P.I., D.D.T. 


Manufactured by 



Originators of 


D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 


7m 

aMJ<uitQ/jei 


(1) WETTING 

(2) SPREADING 

(3) STICKING 


THUS ENSURING THE BEST PLANT COVERAGE 

These qualities are found in EVERY GUESAROL product 

THERE IS A GUESAROL SPRAY FOR EVERY TYPE OF CROP 

For Easy to Wet Crops For General Horticulture For Hard to Wet Crops 
Order GUESAROL FS 40 Order GUESAROL GH 40 Order GUESAROL BW 40 
I Yellow Label) (Green Label) (Blue Label) 


/ 


Sunpl^ TWx mJtk. Cold. 

AND IT'S READY FOR USE Packed in 51b. and 281b. Packets 

Submit your Spraying Problems to 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

Sole Distributors for Australia 
15 PHILLIP STREET, SYDNEY 
Agents in Fruit Growing Districts 
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Reviews of Books of Interest to Farmer and Student 


Prodnctioii and Marketing of Pigs. 

By H. R. Davidson. 

In his preface to this book, the author 
states that he accepted the responsibility 
of adding to the already long list of agri- 
cultural text-books in the hope that his 
experience had helped him to co-ordinate 
the practical and the theoretical approaches 
to the study of pig production. 

There is no doubt that he is well qualified 
to do sp, since for twenty-five years he lias 
taught and examined university students, 
lectured and demonstrated to farmers, 
managed pig-herds, built up a herd of 
pedigreed pigs on his own farm, and carried 
out a great deal of experimental work. It 
is this happy combination of practice and 
theory which will create and sustain the 
interest of his readers, whether they be 
students, stud breeders, or commercial pig- 
farmers. 

The author divides his subject into three 
main sections, the first dealing with general 
and economic considerations, the second 
with theoretical and technical questions and 
the third with practical aspects of manage- 
ment. 

The first section, covering five chapters, 
discusses the economics of the pig industry 
and, though mainly based on production in 
Great Britain, is full of interest to the Aus- 
tralian reader. In particular, the chapter 
dealing with ‘Tig Price Cycles*' has a 
special significance to us at the moment. 

The next fourteen chapters are devoted to 
detailed discussion of carcase quality, 

0 


nutrition, breeding and housing. Through- 
out, one is impressed by the balanced dis- 
cussion ( f each aspect so that science is 
not allowed to outstrip practical limitations. 

The last twelve chapters deal with 
management and here the author displays 
his wide practical knowledge of the problems 
which face the pig-raiser from day to day. 

This book can be accepted as an out- 
standing addition to literature dealing with 
pig production. 

Our copy from Longmans, Green & Co. 
Ltd. 

Revinv by G, D, M. Carse. 


Artificial InseniiiiatioD. 

By Goode and Rudduck. 

Tins book is stated to be a translation of 
the official text book issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. ; trans- 
lated by J. vS. Goode and edited by H. B. 
Rudduck. 

The book is well-produced, describing in 
detail the whole process of artificial in- 
semination. Every stage in the procedure 
from the rreparation of the equipment to 
the actual insemination is illustrated in 
detail. It th s provides an excellent manual 
for anyone (practising the art of artificial 
insemination In addition to the description 
of the condii:t of the w^ork, reference is 
made to sire selection, grading up of herds. 
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and feeding of the sires used in an in- 
semination centre, together with notes on 
the anatomy and physiology of reproduc- 
tion. 

In the light of our Australian experience, 
the statement that “some bulls have given 
two and three ejaculates per day over a 
long period,'' is surprising. We have found 
that not more than two to three collections 
l^er week is all that can be expected, and this 
is in keeping with the opinions of other 
authorities. The claim made that reduction 
in sterility can be ensured by the practice of 
artificial insemination, should be accepted 
with caution. Certainly when the stock are 
inseminated by a veterinary surgeon and 
the animals are carefully examined before 
insemination, steps can be taken to reduce 
infertility, but it cannot be claimed that 
artificial insemination alone has a very 
marked effect. 

The book is recommended as an excellent 
handbook for perusal by anyone interested 
in artificial insemination. 

Our copy from Angus and Robertson 
Ltd., Sydney. 

Rcviciv by W, L, Hindmarsh. 


Farm Machinery and Equ^ment. 

By H. C. Smith. 

This book contains information about farm 
machines from the first principles of their 
construction to the very latest methods of 
their application, and presents it in a very 
comprehensive manner. 

Almost all types of farm machines are 
illustrated and valuable hints on their adjust- 
ments are included. Resistance of various 
soil types to the draught of ploughs and 
other implements is fully explained, and the 
points on the selection of the suitability of 
farm equipment given should l)e helpful to 
farmers when purchasing new machinery. 

The book is a sound investm'’it for any 
man on the land. 

Our copy from the publishc >, McGraw 
Hill Book Co. Inc., New York, U.S.A. 

Review by L, Judd. 
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Pregnancy Diagnosis Tests: A Review. 

By Alfred T. Cowie. 

This is a valuable addition to the reviews 
of scientific literature. The author has sur- 
veyed all the important papers on the diag- 
nosis of pregnancy with the exception of 
those concerned with clinical methods in 
women. The bibliography is very compre- 
hensive and occupies ninety-nine of the 283 
pages. 

The chapter on clinical methods of preg- 
nancy diagnosis very briefly summarises 
methods available to the veterinarian. The 
remaining nine chapters deal with hormonal 
tests and enzymic and other biochemical 
tests of body fluids as well as tests based on 
physiological and immunological phenomena 
and on physical investigations of body fluids 
and tissues. The chief value of the book 
lies in its completeness as a reference work. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux 
Joint Publication, No. 13, 1948, p. 283. Ob- 
tainable from technical l)Ookshops or from 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux Liai- 
son Officer, 314 Albert-street. East Mel- 
bourne. C.2. Price: i8s. 9d. 


Technique of Breeding for Drought Resistance 
in Crops. 

By T. Ashton. 

In this publication, which is Technical Com- 
munication No. 14, Commonwealth Bureau 
of Plant Breeding and Genetics, Cambridge, 
the important published information relat- 
ing to the problems of breeding for drought 
resistance in the principal farm crops is 
reviewed. 

Much of the account is devoted to wheat. 
Maize, sweet corn, barley, rice and millet 
are only briefly covered. The important fact 
is brought out that although water is one 
of the most important factors limiting the 
growth of crops, little specific breeding for 
drought resistance has been done. There is 
a bibliography of 124 references. 

Obtainable from Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Bureaux, Liaison Officer, 314 
Albert-street, East Melbourne, C.2, price, 
3s. 2d. 
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Be independent of outside help at 
shearing time, and save the money 
youM othenvise pay for hire of 
equipment. 

Invest in a Cooper Small Flock . • . 
the ideal plant for the small sheep- 
man. Do your shearing and crutch- 
ing when and where it suits you. 





The Cooper Small Flock is fitted with a patented 
bracket arm assembly with fast and loose pulleys 
and “Tumbling Tommy" mechanism, and is 
powered by the Cooper “RF" 1 h.p. i^ycle air^ 
cooled engine. 

Be independent — install a Cooper Small Flock., 


SMALL FLOCK 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 

COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

BOX 39. P.O.. MASCOT 

SMP/ION 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPPIAYMASTER 


POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER, 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 17s, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 In. X 3 Ir. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to ISO lb. square inch, with double spray Jet. 1$ mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in Inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting, 
Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 17*. 6d. 

All Brands of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachioride, Kexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc 
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m6e,cr 

conlribufcd by fbe EntomcJo^cal branch. 


APHIDS OR PLANT LICE 

(Aphididae) 

m 

THESE insects, on account of their small size, and often concealed positions on plants, 
are frequently overlooked until a heavy infestation has developed. Amongst those 
which commonly attack orchard trees are the green peach aphid, the black peach aphid, 
the cherry aphid, the citrus aphids, and to a lesser extent the woolly aphid of apple trees. 
The most prevalent aphids amongst vegetable crops are the green and slaty^grey cabbage 
aphids, the green tomato aphid, bean aphids, the melon or pumpkin aphid and carrot 
aphids. 

Cultivated ornamental plants and shrubs serve as primary or secondary food- 
plants of a large number of species of aphids. 


Aphids comprise a large group of small, 
soft-bodied insects which may be found on 
the undersides of leaves, around flower buds 
and on the young shoots and bark, or on the 
roots of various plants ; others, again, may 
live in galls. Some species, by means of 
speciarglands, secrete varying amounts of 
a white, waxy substance which may be either 
powdery or woolly, and this may cover their 
bodies. Most species, however, are without 
any protective covering. They are of various 
colours, depending upon the species and 
sometimes upon the food-plant. 

Most aphids possess a pair of characteris- 
tic tubular processes, known as cornicles, 
which arise from the fifth segment of the 
abdomen, but in some species these organs 
may be reduced or absent. The cornicles 
secrete a waxy fluid which may, perhaps, 
protect them from some of their predaceous 
enemies. 

Aphids possess sucking beaks, and feed 
by puncturing the plant tissues and extract- 
ing the sap, and thus, when numerous may 
cause drying up and curling of the leaves, 
and distortion of the buds and flowers, and 
weaken the entire plant. Some aphids cause 
scars and gall-like swellings to form on the 
limbs; twigs or roots of the plants. Many 
are capable of transmitting various plant 
diseases. 


Most species excrete quantities of ^‘honey- 
dew,'’ a sugary substance which adheres to 
and disfigures the foliage upon which it falls, 
and a black or sooty mould, which develops 
in the “honey-dew," adds further to the dis- 
figurement. Ants and flies are attracted by 
this secretion and feed upon it. The “honey- 
dew" of some aphids may cause a “burning" 
of the foliage upon which it falls. 

The adults may be either winged or wing- 
less, and the immature or nymphal forms 
grow by a series of moults. 

Many aphids feed upon a wide range of 
food-plants, but others prefer either a single 
.species of plant or else closely-related 
species. When winged forms are developed 
they may remain on their first food-plant, 
or fly off to various secondary food-plants, 
and on these give rise to fresh colonies. 
From these plants winged individuals, of 
later generations, may migrate back to the 
original food-plant during the autumn and 
early winter. 

Some aphids during the autumn and early 
winter lay eggs which overwinter. These 
eggs hatch in the spring, and a generation 
of wingless aphids develops. This first 
spring generation gives birth to Jiving young, 
and these in their turn produce further 
living young, so that generation after genera- 
tion, all the individuals of which are either 
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winged or wingless females, continues to 
develop in this manner until the approach 
of autumn, when wingless egg-laying 
females, and winged males (or wingless in 
some species), make their appearance. The 
females of this generation, after mating, lay 
the overwintering eggs. 

In some species, such as the black peach 
aphid, all the individuals are females which 
pnxiuce living young. 

The Green Peach Aphid {Myzus persicae). 

In some seasons, this aphid is a serious 
pest in the peach- and nectarine-growing 
districts of the State, and, to a lesser extent, 
in the coastal areas. The main damage 
occurs during the spring and summer, and 
where heavy infestations occur, the leaves 
and blossoms become distorted and shrivel- 
led, and may eventually die. 



Winded Female ofjthe Green Peach Aphid. 


In the colder districts this aphid deposits 
its minute overwintering eggs on the peach 
trees, principally around the bases of the 
buds, during May to mid-July. The eggs 
hatch about the end of July or early in 
August. This generation of aphids remains 
on the trees, and when the buds burst, com- 
mences to produce numbers of living young, 
and injury to the buds then becomes evi- 
dent. In the early summer, winged migra- 
tory forms develop, and these fly off to 
various secondary food-plants where they 
develop throughout the summer. In the late 
autumn, they migrate back to the peach 
trees, where the wingless egg-laying females 
are developed. 

The wingless adult aphids vary in colour, 
from green to pale-yellow, or sometimes 
pale-pink; the winged adults are mostly 
green with darker markings. 
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The Black Peach Aphid (Anuraphis persicae- 
niger). 

This aphid is found in most of the peach- 
growing districts of the State. It infests 
peaches, nectarines, and sometimes apricots, 
almonds and plums. 

These aphids may be found on the roots 
throughout the year, but from late Deceml)cr 
to early March, they are rarely found on 
the above-ground portions of the trees, as 
with the arrival of hot conditions migration 
back to the roots occurs. Only wingless 
forms have been observed on the roots. 

The main damage is caused to the tops of 
the trees, and lateral growth, which should 
carry the next season's crop. Infestation of 
low-borne lateral growth commences in late 
March or early April, and if the aphids 
are not checked, shrivelling and curling of 
this growth, followed by a gradual die-back 
from the tips, will occur. 

The mature aphids, which may be either 
winged or wingless, are glossy black, and 
the immature forms brown. This species 
is not known to lay eggs, and no males 
are known. 

The Cherry Aphid {Myzus cerasi). 

This aphid causes the terminal shoots of 
the trees to become dense, sticky masses of 
twisted leaves. Serious damage is caused 
to the young, succulent growth on trees 
which have been cut back or reworked, and 
young trees may also be seriously injured. 
On heavily-infested trees the foliage and 
fruit may become covered with “honey-dew” 
and sooty mould. 

Although the winter is passed mainly in 
the egg stage, on the trees, about the bases 
of the buds, small colonies of these aphids, 
and their developing young, may be found 
on individual trees during the winter. The 
presence of such aphids on the trees is 
usually indicated by a “pinking" and swell- 
ing of the infested buds, and premature 
growth of leaves and blossoms, which sub- 
sequently die back. 

All stages, including both the wingless 
egg-laying females and the winged males, 
develop on the cherry trees. The eggs, which 
are deposited during May and June, com- 
mence to hatch about the end of July, and 
hatching continues until about the middle 
of September. 
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The mature wingless females are glossy 
])lack, and the winged forms may be dark 
brown or black. The immature forms are 
usually various shades of brown. 

Citrus Aphids (Toxoptera aurantii, Aphis 
Sp.). 

These aphids are present to some extent 
every year, during the spring and autumn, 
on the young growth of citrus trees. The 
period when most injury occurs, in coastal 
areas, is usually from about mid-September 
to mid-October, but in some seasons, autumn 
infestations may also be severe. As the 
tree growth becomes older and hardens with 
llie approach of hot, dry weather, the aphids 
diminish in numbers. 



Black Citrus Aphids. 


Where severe infestations occur during 
late autumn, the aphids may persist on the 
trees in small colonies throughout the 
winter, and thus commence early infesta- 
tions of the spring growth. Considerable 
reduction in the setting of fruit on some 
trees may occur when the aphids are par- 
ticularly numerous during the blossoming 
and early fruit-setting periods, and the foli- 
age and fruits may become covered with 
sooty mould. 

In both species, the winged aphids are 
mostly glossy black, and the wingless forms 
either glossy black or brownish. 


The Woolly Aphid (Eriosoma lanigerum). 

This aphid infests apple trees, and is to 
be found on the roots, as well as the above- 
ground portions. Its presence is usually 
indicated by masses of white, woolly sub- 
stance which the aphids secrete. The bodies 
of the aphids, of both winged and wingless 
forms, are brown, but become black, or 
dark bluish-grey, when parasitised, and lose 
their woolly covering. 

These aphids, by feeding on the branches 
and twigs, and on the roots, cause gnarled, 
lumpy swellings or galls to form, and in 
old infestations, may completely distort 
whole branches. 

Cabbage Aphids {Myzus persicac, Brcvi- 
coryne brassicae). 

Two species of aphids commonly attack 
cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., one species being 
green and the other slaty-grey and more or 
less covered with a mealy substance. 

The green cabbage aphid, which is identi- 
cal with the green peach aphid, is mostly 
found beneath the leaves, but may infest 
all parts of the plants. 

The slaty-grey cabbage aphid also infests 
various other crops and garden plants related 
to the cabbage. These aphids occur in 
masses on the leaves, but all parts of the 
plants, including the flower stalks and buds, 
may be severely infested. 

The Green Tomato Aphid (Macrosiphum 
solanifolii ) . 

The large green aphids which attack 
tomatoes are mainly pests of spring and 
autumn crops. They have a wide range of 
food-plants, and are frequently numerous 
on the flower-stalks of sow thistles, tender 
shoots and buds of roses, cineraria, gladi- 
olus, potatoes and other plants. 

Bean Aphids {Aphis spp.). 

During the spring, French beans are sub- 
ject to heavy aphid infestations, which may 
cause serious damage, especially in dry 
weather. Young plants may be attacked 
soon after they appear above ground. On 
older plants the undersides of the leaves 
become infested, and all parts of the young 
growth may be covered. 
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Broad beans are very liable to aphid at- 
tack, and the yopng growth, flower buds and 
forming pods, may become stunted and de- 
formed. 

'The aphids most frequently found on 
beans are small, dark brown or black 
species. Winged aphids migrate to the 
plants first, and these produce living young 
which become wingless females. 



Aphids on Young Bt«n Shoots. 


The Melon or Pnmplun Aphid {Aphis 
gossypii ) . 

This aphid infests melons, pumpkins, 
cucumbers and related plants and also a 
wide variety of other plants including cos- 
mos, dahlia, hibiscus, sunflower, thistle, etc. 

It is a small species, and is of very vari- 
able colouration. Individuals in the same 
colony may be yellow, yellowish-green to 
dark-green, or almost black. 

Carrot Aphids {Cavariella spp.). 

The foliage of carrots, at times, becomes 
severely infested with aphids. They feed 
mainly on the undersides of the leaves, and 
when numerous, the foliage curls and dries 
up, and becomes covered with ‘‘honey-dew.” 

The winged forms of this small aphid are 
green, and the wingless forms usually yel- 
lowish. 

Aphids on Cnltivatod Ornanontal Plants. 

Many varieties of ornamental garden 
plants serve as primary, or secondary, food- 
plants for a number of species of aphids, 
and more than one species may be found 
feeding in association in the same colony. 
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Five or more species may be found in- 
festing roses, viz., the true rose aphid {M<sc- 
rosiphum rosae), which has both pink and 
green varieties, the tomato aphid, the green 
peach aphid, and several other small, pale 
greenish species. Four or five species may 
also be found on an individual chrysanthe- 
mum plant, probably the most injurious 
species of which is a glossy reddish-brown 
aphid {Macrosiphum sanborni), which often 
deforms the flower buds. 

The pine aphid {Cinara thujafolia)y in 
some seasons, heavily infests ornamental 
pines including Cupressus, Callitris and 
Thuja, and also at times infests large areas 
of Callitris in the western pine forests of 
the State. It is a large, dark brown, hairy 
aphid that is most numerous during August 
and September. 

Sabterranean or Root-feeding Aphids. 

In addition to the black peach aphid, and 
the woolly aphid of apple trees, which attack 
the roots of the trees as well as the upper 
portions, there are other aphids which feed 
upon the roots of various vegetables and 
herbaceous plants, including weeds, and 
grasses. 

Where the roots of beans, spinach, car- 
rots, etc., are infested, the plants become 
stunted in growth, the leaves turn yellow 
and may eventually die. 



Various Forms of the Melon or Pumpkin Aphid. 

[Aft$r Chitundtn. 


Most of these underground aphids have 
rather globular bodies, and are covered with 
a white, mealy or waxy secretion which pre- 
vents them becoming wet. They are fre- 
quently attended by ants, which may assist 
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-Vegetable Dusting- 

We have the following Dusting Materials available, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are recommended 


COOPER’S DEEDUST 


2% D.D.T. on Kaolin for various 
grubs and caterpillars. 


COOPER’S DRYMAC 


Derris Dust for those who prefer 
an entirely non-poisonous material. 


COOPER’S M.I.A. TOMATO DUST 

Sulphur for use in dry areas, controls insect pests and fungous diseases. 


GAMMEXANE No. 4 DUST 

larly valuable for aphid control. 


Contains 4% Benzene 
Hexach bride, particu- 


PESPRUF No. 2 DUST 2% D.D.T. on pyrophyllite. 


PESPRUF No. 5 DUST 


For Tomatoes. Containing D.D.T., 
Copper and Sulphur. 


PESPRUF 2G DUST 


1% D.D.T. and 1% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for both caterpillars and aphis. 


PESPRUF 4G DUST 

tions of caterpillars and aphis. 


2% D.D.T. and 2% Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for use in severe infesta- 


Obtainable at all regular Distributors 

william Cower & Nephews (Ausiralifl) Ply. limiteil 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 


Manufacturers of 

DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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in tlieir spread, as they construct galleries 
along or amongst the roots of the plants, 
thus allowing the aphids easy access to fresh 
fee ling-places. 

Control Meatnrei. 

Green Peach Aphid, 

Dormant Sprays, — DNC-oil i in 40 or tar 
distillate i in 40. These sprays should only 
be a])pliefl when the trees are fully dor- 
mant. usually during the latter half of July. 
The DNC-oil spray is preferable where San 
Jo^e and prune scales occur, as this spray, 
in addition to destroying the aphid eggs, 
also controls these .scales. 

Scmi-dormuiii Spray . — DDT in semi- 
dorinant oil i in 40. This spray is applied 
after the eggs have hatched, and before the 
buds burst in the spring. 

Spring and Summer Sprays . — DDT o.i 
per cent. ( DDl’ emulsion 20 per cent. 4 fluid 
oz., water 5 gallons, or i pint to 25 gallons). 
This DDT spray may be mixed with Bor- 
deaux, or lime-sulphur, where either of 
tlicse is necessary to control diseases. Water 
dispersible powder forms of DDT have not 
given generally satisfactory results. 

HETP I in 1,600 (Yj pint to 100 gal- 
lons), plus a neutral spreader, is effective at 
cool as well as fairly high temperatures. This 
spray is a satisfactory substitute for nico- 
tine sulphate, but it is not compatible with 
alkaline chemicals such as Bordeaux mix- 
ture, lime-sulphur, lime-casein spreaders, 
etc., and must be mixed in a clean spray vat. 
It breaks down quickly when mixed with 
water. 

Nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) i fluid 
oz., soap 2 oz., water 4 gallons (i pint to 
75 gallons plus 3 lb. soap). 

Bkck Peach Aphid. 

Dormant and semi-dormant sprays will 
contrrd aphids present on the trees at the 
time of spraying, but will not prevent re- 
infestation by forms migrating from the 
roots. 

DDT emulsion, o.i per cent., applied at 
late bud-swell (about late August) will 
control the spring brood, and keep the trees 
free from aphids during the important 
September-October period. 

The roots of infested nursery stocks may 
be immersed in, or thoroughly sprayed with 
a nicotine-soap solution, the formula for 
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which is given above (see green peach 
aphid). Where replanting of aphid-infested 
land is contemplated, the roots of old trees 
should be removed. The new trees should 
not be planted in the old holes. 

Cherry Aphid. 

DNC-oil, and tar distillate sprays, as 
given above for the green peach aphid, may 
be used while the trees are completely dor- 
mant. After the eggs have hatched, and 
before the buds burst, from about the middle 
to the end of September, the DDT in semi- 
dormant oil may be used. 

Nicotine sulphate and soap solution, and 
DDT emulsion sprays may be used for later 
treatment. These sprays are usually applied 
during the ‘'shuckfair’ or “sepalfall” stage, 
generally towards the end of October, and 
where DDT is used, control of the cherry 
slug (Caliroa liniacina), will also l>e ob- 
tained. DDT emulsion is compatible with 
Bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur. 

At times, a further application of spray 
becomes necessary, but DDT should not be 
used later than three weeks before the fruit 
is harvested. 

The removal or treatment of infested 
suckers is also recommended. 

Citnif Aphidt. 

Nicotine and soap solution, at a concen- 
tration of: Nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) 

I fluid oz., soft soap 4 oz. (or white oil 
emulsion Y fl. oz.), water 5 gallons; (nico- 
tine sulphate i pint, soft soap 5 lb., or white 
oil emulsion gallon, water 100 gallons). 

In areas where it is necessary, also, to 
control diseases, the following combined 
spray is sometimes used: Nicotine sulphate 
I pint, white oil emulsion Y gallon, blue- 
stone 2Y lb., hydrated lime 2% lb., water 
to make icx) gallons. 

Another combined spray consists of : 
Nicotine sulphate % pint, lime-sulphur i 
gallon, casein-lime spreader i lb., water to 
make 100 gallons. 

DDT emulsion 0.05 per cent., or HETP 
I in 1,600 may also be used. The DDT is 
compatible with Bordeaux mixture, lime- 
sulphur and white oil, but the HETP is not, , 
and must be used alone or with neutral 
spreaders. 
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The Wootty Aphid. 

This aphid is usually controlled by the 
introduced wasp parasite (Aphelinus mali), 
which is well established throughout the 
State. 

Winter Treatment , — Miscible red oil i in 
20. This spray is best applied as late as 
possible before the buds commence to swell. 
The application of red oil at this time will 
also control San Jose Scale, 

Spring Treatment , — Nicotine sulphate i 
fluid oz., soap 2 oz. (or white oil emulsion 
fluid oz.), water 4 gallons (i pint to 
75 gallons plus 3 lb. soap, or gallon white 
oil). 

If arsenate of lead is being applied for 
codling moth control, it may be combined 
with the nicotine, and with a fungicide also, 
if necessary, but lime-casein, i lb. to 75 gal- 
lons, should be used as a spreader. Soap 
should not be mixed with any sprays con- 
taining lime-sulphur, Bordeaux mixture or 
arsenate of lead. 

Where DDT is being used to control 
codling moth, it is advisable to confine the 
use of this insecticide to the early part of 
the season, so that surviving parasites can 
multiply sufficiently, during January and 
February, to ensure reasonably effective 
control of the aphids during the autumn 
months. 

Cabbage Aphids. 

Use nicotine dust 5 per cent. ; nicotine 
sulphate and soap solution, as given above 
for the woolly aphid; HETP i in 2,000 (i 
fluid oz. to I2j^ gal, water), or DDT emul- 
sion o.i per cent. (4 fluid oz. of 20 per cent, 
emulsion to 5 gallons), or 2 per cent. DDT 
dust. Treat seed-beds before planting out, 
and field crops as soon as small colonies of 
aphids are noticed. 


Treatment of cabbages with DDT must 
cease about four weeks before cutting, and 
cauliflowers must not be treated after the 
curd commences to form. 

Tomato Aphids. 

Where DDT sprays or dusts are used for 
control of tomato caterpillars, the aphids 
will also be controlled. Nicotine sulphate 
solutions may also be used. 

Bean Aphids. 

Use nicotine sulphate i fluid oz., plus 
white oil emulsion fluid oz., water 4 gal- 
lons; or DDT emulsion, o.i per cent., as 
soon as the aphids appear. More than one 
application may be necessary. 

Melon or Pnmpkin Aphids. 

On plants such as melons, cucumbers, 
etc., use nicotine plus oil, as given above 
for bean aphids, or HETP i in 2,000. 
DDT sprays or dusts are injurious to pump- 
kins, melons, and related vine crops, but 
may be used to control this aphid where 
other plants are infested. 

Carrot Aphids. 

Use O.I per cent. DDT emulsion or 
HETP I in 2,000. Spray undersurfaces of 
leaves thoroughly. 

Aphids on Ornamental Plants. 

On most garden plants control may be 
obtained by using DDT sprays (0.1 per 
cent.) and dusts (2 per cent.), nicotine sul- 
phate and soap solutions, and nicotine dusts 
(2)4 per cent.). 

There is no ready means of controlling 
aphids that are feeding underground. 


Supplies of Certified Bean Seed 


Several hundred bushels of certified seed 
of each of the bean varieties Tweed 
Wonder and Wellington Wonder should be 
available for green bean growers, but sup- 
plies of the three stringless varieties, 
Landreth, New Zealand Stringless Green 
Pod and Refugee No. 5, will be limited. 
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Small crops of the varieties Windsor 
Longpod, Canadian Wonder, New Beauty 
and Wellington Wonder were also approved 
as up to certification standard. It is hoped 
that supplies of certified seed of the new 
variety Windsor Longpod will be available 
for green bean growers at the end of the 
1949-50 season. 
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MALIGNANT OEDEMA IN SHEEP 


H. G. Belschner, D.V.Sc., H.D.A., 

Deputy Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 

IWALIGNANT oedema it an acute, infections disease caused by a wound becoming 
infected with a germ of the gas gangrene group, and b characterised by a high fever 
and death in 36 to 48 hours. In sheep it usually occurs after shearing or Iamb marking, 
and is commonly known as ^blood poisoning.*’ This germ is widely distributed, but 
it more commonly found in dirty shearing sheds, old sheep yards, stockyards and 
cultivated ground. All animals, including man, are susceptible to infection; the sheep 
it readfly infected. 


The Cause. 

The disease is produced only by the germ 
gaining entrance to a wound suitable for 
its growth, as it will not multiply or grow in 
the presence of oxygen or fresh air. Any 
injuries which exclude air, such as deep 
puncture wounds or cuts covered by a flap 
of skin, are particularly liable to become 
infected, especially if they occur in contam- 
inated surroundings such as dirty shearing 
sheds or yards. 

The organisms are also to be found in 
the intestines of horses, cattle and sheep and 
may be obtained from their faeces. They may 
be ingested by animals when feeding, and 
live and multiply in the bowels without 
causing any ill-effects. They are later passed 
out in the droppings and subsequently form 
spores which are very resistant to adverse 
conditions. In the form of spores the germs 
live in the dust and filth, and later may be 
carried to a wound with the dust, and so 
cause infection. If the wound is favourable 
for their development, the spores grow into 
fully-developed germs, multiply and pro- 
duce a toxin or poison, which eventually 
passes into the bloodstream and causes the 
t)rpical symptoms and ultimately the death 
of the animal. 

Sjrmptomi. 

The symptoms of this disease in sheep are 
not usually observed by the owner. Gener- 
ally, the first indication of any trouble is 
the discovery of dead sheep scattered around 
the paddock, about two days after th^y have 
been shorn or marked. Usually deaths con- 
tinue for three or four days and the disease 
then ceases. 

In the early stages, the animal appears 
listless and disinclined to move about; there 
is a high temperature, up to io6 or 107 deg. 


Fahr. ; breathing is accelerated; and if the 
animal is forced to move, the hind legs are 
drawn forward with a peculiar stiff, drag- 
ging action. 

A soft, doughy and painful swelling 
develops around the infected wound, which 
may be anywhere on the body, and spreads 
beneath the skin. Fr^uently gas is formed, 
and the swelling will later crackle when 
pressed. The swellings may extend to the 
more pendant parts along the belly and chest 
and down the thighs, and become dark-red 
in colour. If the wound is opened, a foul- 
smelling liquid and frothy discharge are 
seen. 

The sheep soon goes down and lies on the 
ground in a state of sheer exhaustion. 
Death usually occurs within forty-eight 
hours from time of infection. 

Treatment. 

Treatment of this condition in the past 
has been practically useless, with most cases 
proving fatal. Penicillin has been used with 
success in the treatment of gas gangrene, and 
this drug may be of use in the treatment of 
valuable stud animals affected with this 
disease, combined with cutting freely into 
the swelling and applying hydrogen peroxide 
(one part in three parts of water), or car- 
bolic acid solution (5 per cent). 

Methods of Prevention. 

Preventive measures are the only satis- 
factory means of controlling this disease. 
They can best be applied by taking all pos- 
sible precautions at shearing time and during 
lamb-marking. 

The shearing shed should be cleaned out 
thoroughly by setting the machines in^ 
motion, sweeping the floor, roof and rafters 
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and then washing out with a solution of 
washing soda and carbolic sheep dip or other 
disinfectant. Tlie chutes and counting out 
pens should receive special attention, the 
former being scrubbed with the disinfectant 
solution. 

If the counting out and branding pens are 
very dirty, or if losses have occurred, the 
surface soil should be removed to a depth 
of 6 inches and quicklime spread over the 
area. Clean sand could be used to replace 
the removed surface soil, and the fences 
sprayed with an antiseptic solution. After 
branding, the sheep should be returned to 
their paddocks as soon as possible to get 
them away from the usually contaminated 
surroundings of the shearing shed. 

The remaining yards should also be 
cleaned up and watered, if possible, to keep 
down the dust and subsequent risk of infec- 
tion. 

The hand-pieces of shearing machines 
should be sterilized before shearing com- 
mences. 


Before lamb-marking commences, all 
knives and instruments should be boiled 
thoroughly, and an antiseptic solution pre- 
pared and kept handy in the yards so that the 
instruments may be immersed from time to 
time. Lambs should not be marked in old 
yards, but preferably in temporary yards 
erected each year in new positions by means 
of a roll of netting and a few posts. 

As a general rule no dressing is recom- 
mended for application to lamb-marking 
wounds. If the work has been carried out 
under clean conditions and the lambs 
dropped on the fresh pasture after marking, 
the wounds heal quicker and better without 
dressing, and infection is not likely to occur. 
It is not reasonable to expect that a lamb- 
marking wound may be infected with a dirty 
instrument or by other means, and then 
sterilized by the use of some antiseptic dres- 
sing. The application of some blowfly repel- 
lant dressing to the wool above the wound 
may be necessary if the fly is active. 

Finally all carcases of animals wdiich have 
died from malignant oedema should be 
burnt, if possible, to prevent further infec- 
tion of the soil. 


Export of Stock to Victoria. 

New Regulations. 


OwrNc; to the danger of introducing contagious 
pleuro-pneiimonia, the Victorian authorities have 
for a number of years prohibited the introduction 
of Queensland and Northern Territory cattle for 
fattening purposes to Victoria, unless they have 
been in New South Wales for a period of ninety 
days, on the assumption that should any animals 
he affected with this disease, the symptoms would 
manifest themselves during this period. 

Recently, however, pleuro-pneumonia was diag- 
nosed in two mobs of Queensland cattle which had 
been introduced into Victoria under these con- 
ditions, and it was necessary for a large number 
of properties to be quarantined in order to effect 
control and eventual eradication. 


These outbreaks indicated that the 90-day period 
was not sufficient to ensure maximum safety, and 
advice has now been received from the Chief 
Veterinary Inspector, Department of Agriculture, 
Victoria, to the effect that the Victorian Govern- 
ment has amended the regulation under the Stock 
Diseases Act relating to the introduction of cattle 
to Victoria. Queensland and Northern Territory 
store cattle may not now be introduced into that 
State unless they have been in New South Wales 
for a full period of 180 days. 

The conditions relating to the introduction of fat 
cattle for slaughter within fourteen days, however, 
remain unaltered and such stock will be admitted 
after spending thirty days in New South Wales. 


Anthrax Mortalities in Sheep at Bonike, 


Following investigation by the Stock Inspector at 
Bourlce into mortality in sheep in that district, the 
Glenlield Veterinary Research Station has diag- 
nosed the deaths to have been caused by anthrax. 

The exac^ number of sheep which died from the 
disease is not known, owing to the fact that odd 
animals had been dying for some little time. 


Steps were taken to burn all carcases and 
arrangements made to vaccinate the sheep. 

This is the first time serious mortality has 
occurred on the property in question during the 
past thirty years. 
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BALL BEARING 

SHEARING MACHINERY 



Smooth Shearing 
Long Lasting 
Dependable Running 

WOLSELEY SHEARING MACHINERY 
provides smooth cutting by ensuring a 
cushioned drive right through to the 
handpiece. The Wolseley Spring link 
maintains a continuous and firm but 
gentle pressure to take care of any 
irregularities which may develop during 
the life of the friction leather. 

LONG LIFE is a notable WOLSELEY 
feature. A double row of massive steel 
balls fit snugly into a specially shaped 
housing, dust proofed and split for easy accessibility. 
The friction wheel is perfectly balanced, strengthened 
and not affected by weather conditions. 


DEPENDABLE RUNNING is achieved by WOLSELEY as special attention has been 
given towards simplifying adjustment of brackets allowing precision in installation. 


WOLSELEY FOR BETTER SHEARING 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE NOW 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. • - ■ 7-1 1 Market St., SYDNEY 
BUZACOTTS (QUEENSLAND) LTD. - - - 443 Adelaide St., BRISBANE 
WELCH PERRIN & CO. PTY. LTD. - - Queen’s Bridge St., MELBOURNE 

WIGMORES LTD. 613 Wellington St., PERTH 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FARMERS UNION - - 36 Franklin St., ADELAIDE 
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IN AUfTNAUH-MOrT 

rAANWAfUfE 

DUNLOP 


Is 

m 




LINKED- BAR 


TRACTOR TYRES 




Q DUKLOP PuU 

Dunlop Linkecl-B 
and grip over I 
width — right aci 


BETTER Q DUNLOP AiNMNBETTER 


Dunlop Linked-Bars penetrate 
and grip over the full tread 
HfBpn width — right across the trac* 
tion area — where the tyre exerts 
its greatest ground pressure. Therefore, 
Dunlop Tractor Tyres — the only 
linked«bar tractor tyres in Australia — — 
pull better than any other make! 


sg With Dunlop Linked Bars there 
are no slots no sharp angles 
no corners to pick up 
5^3 trash and clog. And because 
Dunlop Linked Bars have a 
thrust action which automatically cleans 
the bars of soil — Dunlop run cleaner 
than any other tractor tyre! 


e DUNLOP^I^ BETTER QdUNLOP«A;#S LONGER 


Dunlop Linked-Bar Tread has 
\ greater bar area (up to 12 ft. 
more per tyre) to roll on 
more smoothly. NO jolting 
from bar to bar. The driver 
finds long hours less fatiguing. No other 
tractor tyre can give the smooth riding 
of Dunlop Linked-Bar Tread! 


B Dunlop Linked-Bars (with up 
to 40 lbs. more rubber per tyre) 
form a continuous chain of sup- 
port around the whole of the tread 
— provide a tremendously strong 
backbone which supports the entire cas- 
ing — long life factors which ensure 
Dunlop LInked-Bar Tractor Tyres onl- 
la$ting all others. 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOURS — 10 TO / THErU RECOMMEND 




LINKED-BAR 

TRACTOR TYRES 
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Wintering on a Sunny Hillside. 


APIARY NOTES 


DANGER OF DYSENTERY 


When Working Winter Hows in Damp Weather 

\\\ A. (jOODacre^ Principal Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

THE damp conditions which prevailed during the late autumn and continued through 
June of this year did not give the bees in the large number of hives which had been 
migrated to the South Coast of New South Wales, an opportunity to store any worth- 
while quantity of honey from the Spotted Gum (Eucalyptus maculata) on which a good 
flowering was present. However, as the majority of migratory bee-farmers had already 
secured record crops of honey earlier in the season, they will mainly be concerned now 
about any possible adverse affect the damp weather will have on the health of their 
bees during the remaining winter period, and during early spring. 


With favourable winter conditions on the 
South Coast, colonies of bees have, in 
past years, stored honey freely from Spotted 
Gum, and at the same time, maintained a 
virile force of young bees which came 
through to settled spring weather in good 
condition. It was, of course, necessary that 
well drained and sunny sites be selected for 
the temporary establishment of apiaries in 
order to guard against damp, unhealthy con- 
ditions, such as would be predisposing 
causes of the dysentery and dwindling 
troubles ,pf the adult bees. 


Importance of Uncontaminated Food. 

A study of the habits of worker bees will 
explain the reason why they may become 
susceptible to dysentery under certain con- 
ditions. In the first place we note that the 
normal way in which bees dispose of faeces 
is during cleansing flights in the air. Bees 
will not pass faeces within their hive; if 
cleansing flights are impossible, bees crawl 
outside and perish, rather than contaminate 
their living quarters. 

Where the food supply is normal, bees 
may hold faecal matter in their bodies for, 
quite lengthy periods without injury. 
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However, when bees are required to deal 
with a deteriorated food supply — as when 
working a winter honey flow during damp 
weather — cleansing flights are needed rather 
frequently to clear the toxic matter from 
their digestive organs. 

Effects of Damp Weather on PoUen and 
New Honey. 

Newly stored honey is liable to deteriorate 
during damp weather because the bees are 
unable to reduce its high moisture content 
sufficiently when the air is saturated with 
moisture. As a result, some fermentation 
takes place. In addition to the new honey 
stores being affected, the pollen supply may 
also be contaminated. 


Under the mild climatic conditions with 
ample sunshine experienced in Australia, 
colonies of bees are rarely affected with 
dysentery during the warm months of the 
year, but it may become very serious and 
cause heavy mortality in the adult working 
force when continued, or even intermittent, 
damp conditions prevail during the working 
of an autumn or winter honey flow. 

Overseas Methods of Winteriag. 

In some overseas countries where severe, 
cold winter conditions prevail, hives of bees 
require special protective covering, or to be 
placed in cellars, and under these condi- 
tions the quality of the food supi)Iies is all 
important. If suitable food is supplied, 



There is Risk in 
Working a Winter 
Honey Flow. 

All that wa'. h’tt (»f 
si'vrntv -rtvc hiv<«s. 


Under such circumstances trouble from 
dysentery is likely to develop, even when 
intermittent sunny days occur during the 
winter period. However, the most distress- 
ing symptoms arise if inclement weather 
forces affected bees to remain indoors for 
any length of time with toxic faecal matter 
retained in their bodies. 

Symptoms of Dysentery. 

The first indication of trouble from 
dysentery is the appearance of a number of 
dead and sick bees, usually with their abdo- 
mens distended, about the entrances to the 
hives. Spotting of the environment of the 
hive with excrement the colour of which 
may be yellow or dark-yellow, will also 
be noted. In severe attacks beekeepers 
may observe a little spotting inside the 
hives, but this results from the disturbance 
of sick bees when the hive is opened for 
inspedtmn. 
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clustered and semi-hibernating colonies will 
come through in good health, even though 
they are confined to the hive for a lengthy 
period. However, heavy mortality will 
occur if the food supply is not in good con- 
dition for wintering purposes. 

The preparation of the cellar or the pro- 
tective covering of hives on an outside site, 
must be properly attended to, to preserve the 
health of the bees, and minimise risk of 
deterioration of stores held in the hives. Any 
neglect in respect to these matters is likely 
to result in heavy losses from dysentery. 

The point is that in cold winter climates, 
little, if any, brood-rearing is carried on, 
and the colonies forced into a semi-hiber- 
nating state consume only a bare minimum 
of food. 

These conditions are very different to 
those obtaining in colonies working a winter 
honey flow in Australia under trying damp 
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conditions. Often brood-rearing is fairly 
well advanced and house bees are called 
u])on to consume an additional quantity of 
food to provide chyle for young bee-larvae. 
It is obvious that if stores have deteriorated 
under these conditions trouble from dysen- 
tery or other digestive ailments will be 
intensified. 



Four-colony Cases In which Hives are Packed for 
' Winter in U.S.A. 


Observation of the Behaviour of Imported 
Beet. 

Close observation of the condition and 
actions of escort worker bees imported into 
Australia from overseas countries, when 
their transport cages are opened up at the 
Department for quarantine examination, 
gives an indication of the hardship bees 
will undergo rather than pass faeces in the 
cage in which they and a queen have been 
confine<l under unnatural conditions for a 
fairly lengthy time. 

The queen is not affected, but the abdo- 
mens of her escort workers are often dis- 
tended almost to bursting point. Should 
any of these bees escape into the large glass- 
sided case used during the process of open- 
ing the imported cages, they almost invari- 
ably relieve themselves of congested faecal 
matter whilst attempting to crawl up the 
glass sides of the case. This indicates that 
the faeces can be expelled by the distended 
bees when not actually flying in the air. 
In tliese instances the bees are not affected 


with dysentery, but rather by distension 
from holding natural faecal matter rather 
than contaminate the transport cages. 

The specially prepared candy food in the 
export cages is of a high quality; if it were 
not dysentery would develop because of 
toxic matter being held in the digestive tract 
of the bees, and they would not survive the 
journey. The extreme conditions of the past 
have been relieved in recent years by the 
development of airmail service from over- 
seas. Now it is only a matter of a few days 
generally for imported bees to get through, 
and little if any suffering on account of dis- 
tension occurs. 

These interesting observations in relation 
to imported bees emphasise that bees can 
hold faecal matter for a lengthy period, 
even under unnatural circumstances, if the 
food supply is not contaminated. Under Aus- 
tralian conditions the time can be quite 
lengthy without undue stress if the food 
supply is not contaminated — long enough to* 
await the fine day or two that would surely 
occur and allow of cleansing flights being 
made. 

It is obvious that the main reason for 
serious mortality from dysentery is the hold- 
ing of toxic faecal matter in the bodies of 
the bees when they have to deal with a 
deteriorated food supply. 



An Improvistd Cate used to Pack One Colony in U.S.A. 


Treat Dysentery by Changing Environment. 

No medicinal treatment is helpful in over- 
coming dysentery. Treatment consists of 
moving the bees away from an environment 
where predisposing causes of this ailment 
prevail. Maybe the actual apiary site is not 
a healthy one, and the removal of the hives 
to a higher, sunny position will be sufficient. 
Inquiry amoungst other beekeepers about 
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the locality concerning the condition of their 
colonies will be a helpful guide in this direc- 
tion. Where apiaries generally about the 
district are affected, the safest plan is to 
move the hives away from species of flora 
from which new honey is gathered. 

Migratory bee-farmers often take the 
risk of leaving bees on selected sites and 
depending on a change to favourable 
weather conditions enabling the colonies to 
recover. This occurs at times, but too often 


either the colonies come into spring in a 
very weak condition, or rather heavy losses 
occur. 

It is found occasionally that several feeds 
of warm sugar syrup given inside the hive 
as a change of food will prove helpful. This 
is particularly the case when affected colo- 
nies are moved away from the winter flow 
to a place where the bees can rest and 
recuperate. 


Registration 

Although the majority of beekeepers have regis- 
tered their apiaries for the registration year which 
commenced on 31st March last, many have not yet 
done so. Forms for the purpose were forwarded 
to beekeepers who registered during the previous 
year and from whom no advice had been received 
to indicate that they had discontinued beekeeping. 

* Every beekeeper is required to register with the 
department within fourteen days after commencing 
to keep bees, and thereafter to register on 31st 


of Apiaries. 

March each year. The fees payable, according to 
the number of hives kept, are as follows : — 

I to 5 hives — 2s. 

6 to 20 hives — 4s. 

21 to 50 hives — 7s. 

Over 50 hives — 10s. 

The Bee Diseases Compensation Scheme admini- 
stered by the Department to provide financial relief 
to beekeepers who suffer loss as the result of the 
destruction of diseased bee materials in accord- 
anc with orders issued under the Act. is financed 
from the apiary registration fees. 


Defects in Dairy Utensils. 

Value of Knowledge of Soldering. 


No farmer has to use tinware of various descrip- 
tions to the same extent as the dairyman, and an 
elementary knowledge of the use of the soldering 
iron is of particular value in his case. In fact, 
this knowledge might almost be considered a 
necessary part of a dairy farmer’s training. 

The mending of leaks, retinning of rust spots, 
refixing of milkean hoops, etc., are all jobs possible 
by a man determined to master a few essentials 
of the process. 

It is the continuous neglect of rough places in 
tinware that has such a serious effect on milk and 
cream quality, by affording lodging places for 


decaying milk and cream. The exposed metal is 
also attacked by the acid in the cream, and this is 
responsible for some of the flavour defects in 
butter. A few drops of solder will quickly rectify 
these tinware faults. 

The process of soldering, with particular refer- 
ence to its use on a dairy farm, is the subject of a 
leaflet which may be obtained free on application 
to the Division of Information and Extension Ser- 
vices. Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Importance of Orchard Sanitation in Disease and Pest Control 


Many growers are content to depend on sprain- 
ing alone in their battle with the various fruit 
diseases and pests, but in many instances orchard 
sanitation measures designed to prevent spread 
or carry-over from one season to another of 
fungous spores or insects play a very large part 
in effective control. 

In the case of powdery mildew of apples, cat- 
ting out and destruction of as much as possible 
of the infected terminals and buds during pruning 
is equally as important in effective control as 
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seasonal spraying with sulphur sprays. Similarly, 
removal and destruction of ’^mummies” and burn- 
ing of prunings is an important part of the 
programme for control of brown rot of stone 
fruits, and removal of infected leaves and canes 
of passion vines is a necessary measure in the 
combat of brown spot. 

In all these cases the aim is to supplement the 
preventive effect of spraying by reducing to mini- 
mum the “pockets'' of infection or infestation. — 
Division of Horticulture. 
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To the man on the land every avenue for making money and saving 
money is an avenue worth investigating. Cross Kerosine is just such an 
avenue — because every drop of Cross does o powerful good job. It 
vaporises completely. Every drop is turned from precious fuel to positive 
power — and there is no waste. On Cross your tractor responds better, 
does a bigger job, uses less fuel and, because of its higher quality, your 
engine needs less servicing. For power that is so important use Cross 
Power Kerosine — for 
perfect lubrication of 
every moving part use 
Shell lubricants. You'll 
be repaid time and 
again. For supplies 
get in touch with your 
local Shell Depot or 
Agent. 

THE KEROSINE OF POSITIVE POWER 



THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (INC. IN GT. BRITAIN) 
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BRADFORD’S 
Better-Bred CHICKS 

Are the result of 26 years* Scientific Breeding for HIGH EGG 
PRODUCTION combined with STAMINA, which Is so necessary to ensure 
a long life of Heavy Laying, 

Our sturdy three-week-old pullets require no heat and will solve 
your brooder problems. 

Write for free literature on rearing, feeding, etc. 

PRICES : WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY. 

Day-old pullets, £7 5s. per 100 (£7 per 100 in 300 lots). Three- week-old pullets, £1 1 per 100. 
Freight and packing free. Safe delivery guaranteed to your nearest Railway Station. 


J. BRADFORD & SON 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 19x4 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Qerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

ne PnUic Trustee, 19 O’Coimdl Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

J». J. P. PULLEN, PMic Trmtu 


ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now he supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep size ISs. per 100 

Postage 9d. ntra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pestage It, Sd. extra 


W. JNO. BAKER I- 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 
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Poultry Notes 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Oflicer (Poultry). 

EGG PRODUaiON COSTS, 194849 

FOLLOWING upon the pabikatioii of the comprehensive report of the Federal Bureau 
of Economics on the survey of the cost of prodncing eggs thronghont the Commonwealth, 
it wiD be of interest to producers to compare the results with the estimated cost on the 
bastt adopted in ttese Notes during the past few yeara— that is, a farm carrying 1,000 
hens laying an average of 12 dozen eggs per bird on which half the hens are replaced 
each year. 

The figures, revised to bring them into line with increased costs, are given in 


the accompanying table. 

Estimated Costs for Year 1948-49. 

£ s. d. 

Interest on land (5 acres 
at £60 per acre), at 
5 per cent. . . . . 1500 

Interest on buildings and 
plant (£800), at 5 per 
cent. . . . . 40 o o 

Depreciation on buildings 
and plant (£800), at 

3 per cent 24 o o 

Maintenance costs . . 25 o o 

Cost of feeding 1,000 

layers at 13s. 9d. ., 687 o o 

I’urchase of 750 pullet 

chicks at £8 per 100 60 o o 

Municipal or shire rates, 
water rates and excess 
water . . . . 30 o o 

Incidental expenses, vac- 
cination, etc. . . 20 o o 

Labour allowance .. 413 o o 

Marketing costs (freight 
or cartage, control 
fund, deductions, 
handling charges) . . 181 5 o 


Cost of producing 12,000 

doz. eggs .. .. £1,495 5 o 

Cost per dozen .. .. o 2 5.9 

The cost of approximately 2s. 6d. per 
dozen compared with the average gross 
price paid by the Egg Marketing Board for 
all grades of eggs, viz., 2s. 2.i7d., shows a 
loss of nearly 4d. per dozen. This does 


not take into account the return from the 
Pool Finance Fund, which amounts to 
about J4d. per dozen on the year’s produc- 
tion; allowing for this would reduce the 
loss to 3>4d. per dozen. 

La.st year’s figures showed a loss of 3 ') 4 d. 
per dozen. 

Comments on the Figures. 

The figures this year show that where 
])oultry farming is carried on under these 
conditions the net return would be £250 los. 
This is arrived at by deducting 3 ^ 4 d. loss 
on 12,000 dozen eggs, which amounts to 
£162 los., from the £413 allowed for labour. 

Last year’s comparable figure was £225. 

The average gross price paid by the 
Board is the price paid to those consigning 
c'^gs to the Board floors : t!ius anyone selling 
a large proportion of eggs under a Producer 
Agency permit would show a somewhat 
higher average ])rice, while those who 
secure a higher average production than 
12 dozen per bird per year would earn a 
higher income. On the other hand, any 
lower average production would result in 
a smaller return. 

The cost of feeding during the year just 
concluded shows an increase of 2s. per bird 
compared with last year, while the average 
gross price paid for eggs is 2.42A. per dozen 
higher, or allowing for the ^d. per dozen 
from the Pool Finance Scheme — 3.i7d. 

It will be noted that no allowance is made 
for feeding the season’s chickens to pro- 
ductive age, but it is considered that under 
present conditions this cost would be < 
covered by the sale of hens each year. 
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HANDLING TABLE BIRDS IN OTHER STATES 

DURING a visit to Perth to attend the Annnal Meeting of the Egg Producers’ Society, 
the opportunity was taken to look into table poultry operations in Perth and Melbourne. 
In Perth the two main establishments which han^e the major portion of the dressed 
poultry for that city, namely, the Puultry Growers’ Co-operative Society, at Welshpool, 
and G. Gordon, poulterer, itf Nedlands, were inspected, and at Melbourne a visit was 
paid to the plant of the United Poultry Farmers’ Co-operative Society Ltd. 


W.A. Poultry Growers’ Co-operative Society’s 
Plant. 

This Society’s plant has an area of 3 
acres. Operations were commenced four 
years ago on a modest scale, but now the 
plant handles approximately 2,500 birds 
per day. In 1948 exports totalled 237,332 
birds valued at £110,000. 

The number of shareholders, which in 
1946 was no, has increased to 1,400 in 
1949. The profits have grown from nil in 
1946 to £9,452 in 1948. 

A freezing plant has been installed com- 
prising one 15 ton compressor and another 
7J4 ton compressor, and the freezing 
chambers have a total capacity of 4,000 
birds for chilling and freezing. 

At the present time the birds are held in 
pens 50 ft. X 6 ft. for thirty-six hours prior 
to killing. Each pen holds 130 to 140 birds, 
but batteries of coops consisting of three 
compartments each are being constructed 
for holding the birds. It is proposed to 
make thirty-two of these units, the dimen- 
sions of each coop being 6 ft. x 3 ft. x 
I ft. 6 in. high. These will hold twenty 
birds and will give a total capacity of . 


approximately 2, coo birds. The coops are 
made erf mesh wire and fitted with dropping 
trays and castors. 

The Society supplies crates on hire for 
bringing the birds into the depot, the 
charges being 9d. per crate in the metro- 
politan area, and is. per crate for country 
consignments. 

The birds are weighed in the coops as 
they are brought in and the consignor is 
i:aid on a weight basis. 

Killing Operations. 

The procedure adopted for killing the 
birds is to place them in funnel-shaped 
cones, made of galvanised iron, approxi- 
niately 10 inches wide at the top and 4 
inches at the bottom and 14 inches long. 
The cones prevent flapping of the wings 
when the birds are killed. The heads of 
the birds project from the 4-inch opening 
at the bottom end, enabling the throats to 
be cut and the necks dislocated. 

The cones are fitted in a circular iron 
frame, eight to the set, which is used at 
the beginning of the killing chain. Larger 
ernes are used for turkeys and ducks; only 
six of these are used to a set. 



Pluckinf Birds on 
the Chain System. 

[Photo, by courtesy of the 
Umted Poultry Partners* 
Co-operative Societyt 
Melbmime. 
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After killing, the birds are held, by hand, 
in the scalding tank with the water at a 
temperature of 128 to 130 deg. Fahr. for 
30 to 45 seconds according to age and are 
then hung on wire hangers for plucking. 
They are then placed on a chain carrier 
and conveyed to the inspection room. After 
being graded for export and local trade, 
the heads are wrapped in greaseproof paper 
and the birds hung on racks for transfer 
to the freezing chamber. 


An up-to-date chain killing plant, on the 
lines of one of the leading plants in New 
South Wales, is now being installed. 

Gordon’s Ponlirjr KiDing Establishment, 
Nedlands, WA. 

This poultry killing and dressing plant 
handles about 1,000 birds per day. 

Killing is carried out in much the same 
way as by the Co-operative Society and the 
birds are semi scalded. Plucking is carried 
out mainly by women. 


Packing Birds for 
Export. 

[Photo. ^ courte^ of the 
united Poetry Farmers' 
Co-operative Society, 
Melbourne. 



Dressing Docks. 

Ducks, after being killed in the cones, 
are bled for a minute or so and then placed 
in cold water which is agitated to wet the 
feathers thoroughly. They are then held by 
the legs in the scalding tank, care being 
taken that the shanks are not immersed in 
the water, as this would cause them to peel. 
The temperature of the water is 138 to 140 
deg. Fahr. and the birds are immersed for 
•)4 to iy2 minutes according to age. The 
birds are then placed in a cold water bath, 
where they are plucked, and afterwards are 
transferred to a 200 gallon tank of cold 
water where they remain for 30 minutes. 
They pass from this tank to another 200 
gallon tank in which 3 cwt. of ice has been 
placed, and they are kept in this tank for 
half an hour before being placed on racks 
to drain and transferred to the freezer. 

It is found that this method of handling 
ducks prevents the skin becoming blemished 
or dried out by scalding. 


Well appointed freezing and chilling 
chambers are established on the premises, 
and both export and local trade are catered 

for. 

The prices paid for live poultry by both 
the Co-operative Society and Gordon’s com- 
pare favourably with those ruling in this 
vState. 

United Poultry Farmers’ Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Melbourne. 

When passing through Melbourne the 
opportunity was taken, through the courtesy 
of the Poultry Expert (Mr. M. D, Hall) 
of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
to make an inspection of the extensive plant 
of the United Poultry Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society Ltd. which has been established 
for the killing and dressing of poultry. A 
general co-operative organisation is con- 
ducted for the supply of various poultry 
requisites and household requirements to ^ 
poultry farmers. 
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The poultry killing and dressing estab- 
lishment is most up-to-date and fitted with 
a chain killing, semi-scalding unit, also 
freezing and chilling chambers. 

In addition to catering for the normal 
exj)ort and local trade, a new development 
is the marketing of pressed chicken. The 
birds are cooked and the flesh pressed into 
moulds similar to those used for pressing 
ham, the product being sold for about 4s. 


Pullorum-tested 

The Pullorum-tested Flock Scheme officially came 
into operation on ist June, 1949. On that date, 
agreement forms began to go out to various 
poultry farmer bodies and to the veterinary sur- 
geons doing the bulk of the testing. 

Interest in the Scheme has been very great, the 
large hatcheryman, the egg producer and the back- 
yard poultryman, all being equally involved and 


per lb. In this way birds which are badly 
torn or otherwise unsuitable for sale in the 
ordinary way, are utilised. 

Saccetffnl Co-operatives. 

The producers in Perth and Melbourne 
must be congratulated upon their enterprise 
in the establishment of co-operative organi- 
sations, and the success met with should be 
an incentive to our producers to support 
the co-operative table poultry organisation 
which is now being inaugurated. 


Flock Scheme. 

interested. Country people await publication of 
the list, as indicating the names of hatcheries 
where chicks from pullorum-tested stock may be 
obtained. 

To date no names have been listed, but the list 
of hatcheries under the Scheme will be published 
regularly in future issues of the Agricultural 
Gazette. 


Danger from Careless Washing of Spray Tanks. 


While most growers realise that certain chemi- 
cals used as insecticides and fungicides cannot 
be used safely in combination, some do not re- 
alise the importance of thoroughly emptying and 
cleaning out spray tanks after use. Such grow- 
ers may either only incompletely clean the tanks 
or carelessly leave them unwashed. 

This may lead to chemical reaction when next 
using some other spray material, and may result 
in considerable “burning*^ of the plants, or other 
damage, when the spray is applied. Such in- 
juries are frequently attributed to the insecticide 
which, in itself, would have been harmless to the 


When Cutting 

Although there is always some risk of an uneven 
stand by planting cut potato' **secd,” because of 
rotting of the seed piece, the risk is not very 
great when planting is carried out in a well-pre- 
pared moist soil during the cooler months; thus 
cut seed may be safely used for the early crop. 

It is important, however, that the seed sets 
should not be too small. Large sets have a better 
chance of producing sturdy sprouts under un- 
favourable soil conditions than small ones. The 
best se^ is one of a blocky shape, ranging from 
j to 2 045. in weight, and possessing at least one 
good eye. A 6-ounce Katahdin tuber, cut first 

PaM€ 3S8 


plants had care been taken to clean out the spray 
tank. 

Where spray equipment is used for general pur- 
poses, such as the application of “weed-killer” 
sprays, as well as for orchard or vegetable crop 
sprays, particular care should be taken to en- 
sure that the spray tanks are thoroughly cleaned 
after use, and that no spray mixture residues 
are allowed to remain in them. 

The tank should be washed out with clean 
water, and clean water should be pumped through 
the hose after use. Where oil has been used soda 
should be dissolved in the water used for rinsing. 
— Entomological Branch. 


Potato Seed. 

lengthwise then cros.swise, will give four good 
sets. When cutting seed, it is unwise to remove 
the rose end, as the earliest sprouts arise from this 
portion of the potato. 

Although most growers cut their seed by hand, 
it is considered that a more rapid method would be 
to fix the putting knife rigidly to the end of a 
sloping table, on which the seed is emptied, and 
cut the tubers as desired by pulling the potato 
towards one. The cutting table has many advan- 
tages where large areas are to be planted in the 
shortest possible time.— Division op Plant 
Industry. 
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GAMMAWASH 

is supplied in concentrated form 
in 1 pint jars at 9/> (Plus postage 
1 /6d.) 


Your Dog? 

Whether he^s a worker or a member of the 
household, he is only at his best when he is in 
perfect health. 

The presence of external parasites — ^fleas, lice 
or ticks or unsightly mange on a dog, adds neither 
to his popularity nor to his efficiency as a worker. 

GAMMAWASH, the new ^^Gammexane** 
(an 1.C.L Product) emulsion wash, cures Sarcoptic 
Mange (the most common form), and keeps dogs 
free of external parasites. Simple and safe to use. 

If you cannot obtain supplies locally, write to: 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 
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TMF 

ENGLISH 


CUFFORD 

ROTARY TILLER 


Hu 

perfect balence, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handies, only 1 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to 9' 


In 16'orZt' wMths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-ttrolce fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 


634 Harris Street* SYDNEY 


ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTROOUCINQ THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

Three Movee In One—Savee LcUteur Ceete 

The revolutionar/ feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two 
spray line movements per day, ft is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure Is required It can be used 
with standard Irrigation piping. The A.S.L WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 


T 

Thf A.S.L Wydesprtl 


for full faniculan, write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 

500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY PHONE 


PHONE M2896 


•1. t. 4A 
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Tubercle-free Herds 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — • 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Stud Hurds. 

Sathurst Experiment Farm 

Sradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Mattel], E. J. “ Kapunda,** Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

[Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Min to (Avrshires) 

^oote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)., 
h'airbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
i^arm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) .. 
[<'arrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.l.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guernseys) ... 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) ... ... 

Jrafton Experiment Farm ( Aberdeen -.\ngus, 

A.l.S.) 

Hawkcsbury Agricultural College, Richmond 
(Jersey and Friesians) 

tiurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

fteld (Avrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua," Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L., ^Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

SIcGarvic Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (jerseys) 

Vlurray-Wilcpx, R., “ Yalalunga," Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys).. 
Vlutton, T., " Jerseymead," Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

^’e.w England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

Mew England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Police Boys’ Club, Kurrajong 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) .. 

Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., " Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberd^in-Angus) 

Reid, G. T^ "Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Rowlands, F. C. " Werribee," Waugoola 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie," Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W. " Milong," Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ** Gunnawarra," Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Frangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen- Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guy ra( Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollottgbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys).. 
Yanco Ajj^ricultural High School, Vanco 

Farm (Jerseys) 

Voung. A., *VBoxlandt/' Burdett, via Cano- 
wlndra (Beef Shorthorns) 


29/11/50 

5 / 7/49 


9/8/50 

17/10/49 

30/5/50 

7/2/50 

21/3/50 


Herds Other then Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 107 19/8/49 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 45 2/6/49 

Barton, S. J., " Femdale," Appin,via Camp- 

belltown 19 20/12/49 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 200 20/8/49 

Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 41 8/10/50 

Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 43 12/11/49 

Colly, A. G., " Heatherbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 33 28/7/49 

Coventry Home. Armidale 8 8/10/49 

Daley, A. E., Siton," Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell ... ... ... ... ... ... 13 6/6/50 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir HiJI, Inverell ... 25 27/6/49 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 29 25/2/51 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 84 19/3/50 

Donnelly, J., Brodie's Plains, Inverell ... 42 1 7/3/5® 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 138 26/4/50 

Fairbrid^ Farm School, Molong 39 4/4/5® 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, "Abington," Armidale 67 27/4/5® 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown 14 x 7/5/5® 

Frizelle, W. J., Rosentein Dairy, Inverell ... xii 9/9/49 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 32 8/i®/49 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum 7 25/6/49 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittee," Braidwood ... 24 i®/5/49 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 35 22/2/50 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 53 1/6/51 

Hart, K. H., Jersey Vale, Armidale ... 25 8/x®/49 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 63 1 7/3/5® 

Ince, F,, Hillgrove Road, Armidale 33 8/io/49 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale ... 16 22/2/5® 

Johnson, A., " Rosedale," Grafton Road, 

Armidale 23 8/xo/49 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 31 27/7/49 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 2 i®/6/5® 

Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 20 8/10/49 

Lott, J. H., " Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell.. 33 2/7/49 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 73 . 12/3/49 

Lucas, L., " Braeside," Armidale 27 8/10/49 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 48 23/4/50 

LunacyDepartment,Morissct Mental Hospital 60 13/ 9/5® 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 45 16/5/50 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 39 18/11/49 

McCosker, E., " Bannockburn Station," In- 
verell 46 14/5/49 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood ... 31 13/8/49 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook... 17 26/6/49 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale ... 32 8/10/49 

MacNamara, B., " Mount View," Cessnock... 67 21/5/49 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown ... 82 23/1/49 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 25 8/10/49 

Morris, S. W., " Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 57 5/7/5® 

Murray, J. A., " The Willows," Keiraville... 45 5/2/49 

O’Brien, O., " Mount View," Inverell ... 34 17/3/5® 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 145 27/8/49 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 28 15/12/49 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 18 8/10/49 

Rolfc, A. E., " Avon Dale," Inverell ... 22 14/5/49 

Rolfe, C. D., " Rose Farm," Inverell ... 31 17/3/5® 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 24 6/9/49 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall . 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 8 12/7/49 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 7 8/10/50 

I St. John’s Orphanage, Goulburn 12 11/4/50 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 12 8/10/50 

I St. Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead ... 30 9/7/49 

! State Penitentiary, Long Bay 14 27/11/49 

Stephenson, W. J., " Hill View," Fig Tree... 60 1/4/50 

Tanner, F. C., Dura! Rd., Armidale 42 8/10/49 
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Tubercle-free Htxds— continued. 


The fo' lowing herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

'rested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

■ 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hards Othar than RagUtarad Stud 



Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale... 

2 

8/X0/49 




Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

5 

8/10/49 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76, P.O., Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Weidmau, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen! 



Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

43 

8/10/49 

Road, Muswellbrook ... ... ...j 

94 

27/10/49 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Tosh, W. K., “ Balgownie," Armidale 

15 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

14X 

i8/ir/5o 

Turnbull, J. Bf.. “Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 



Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Hoad,i 



Muswellbrook 

94 

' 14/3/5X 

Muswellbrook 

48 

27/10/49 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 

25/2/50 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 



V'on Frankenberg, F. E., “ Spring Hills,” 



ham Hills 1 

55 

27/4/49 

Camden 

61 

7/ X 2/49 

Williams, L. B., “ Birida,” Armidale ...| 

37 

22/2 ^50 

Waddell, W., ” Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 



Youth Welfare Association of Australia, 



verell 

127 

5/7/49 

Hopewood,” Bowral 

121 

9/6/50 


Tubercle-{r^ Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area, 
nverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal IndusTy. 


Cattle Hck Eradication Campaign. 


The Minister for Agriculture, the Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A., has announced that it has been 
decided to postpone the tick eradication campaign 
which it was proposed to commence in January, 
1950, for twelve months. 

“I had hoped/’ said the Minister, “that we would 
have been in a position to start the concerted 
attack on the tick before now, but the dislocation 
caused by the war and its aftermath, resulted in 


Rock fern is believed to have been responsible 
for the death of thirty- two sheep recently on a 
property in the Coonabarabran district. The symp- 
toms exhibited by the sheep strongly supported 


Cloths should never be used for washing dairy 
utensilsy according to the Division of Dairying of 
the X>e|pii^ent of Agriculture. A clean acrub- 
hing jmft should be employed, the brusbT being 
allowedf to dry in the sun wnen not in use. 

Pngm 390 


management difficulties on properties and fences 
fell into disrepair. Whilst many of these have 
been restored, there is still a considerable amount 
yet to be done and labour and material have l»ecn 
short. 

“I feel that it is advisable to postpone the cam- 
paign in the hope that we will be able to give 
ample notice of a start in 1951.” 


this diagnosis, which was confirmed by the pre- 
sence of rock fern in the contents taken from 
the stomachs of affected sheep — D ivision of 
Animal Industry. 


Utensils should never be dried with a cloth — 
the heat derived from the boiling water or steam 
used in cleansing will cause them to dry rafiidly. 
Dairy utensils should also be protected against dust 
infection. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle) 


TwE following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number | 
in herd, i 


Owner anti Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Stud Hurdi. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagcng (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, K. C., “ Elwatan/^’ Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A., & Sons, “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P , Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
F'arrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdcen-Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys 

and Friesians) 

Hicks Bros., ” Meryla,” Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School,Gleniield (Ayrshires) 

McEachern, H., “ Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MacPherson, I. F.,” Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) 
McSweeney, W. J., ** The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... ... 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quidndi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., *‘ Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jers^s) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beet Short- 
horns 

Kaper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Keid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Abcrdeen- 

Augus) 

Reid, G, T., ” Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., ” Turanvillc,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowlands, F. C., ” Werribee,” W’^augoola (Aberdeen- 

.\ngus) 

Rowutrcc, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, Fv S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gularganibone (Beef 
Shorthorns) 


40 

46 

62 

29 

58 

225 

49 

121 

II2 

38 
67 
53 

39 

52 

97 

80 


102 

87 

58 

309 

II4 

39 

75 

C28 

182 


Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

White, H. F,, and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm 

Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canow’indra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Hurds Other than Registarad Stud Hards. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A & F. J., ” Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Honner, A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains • ... 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camp »rdown, ** Yaralla’ 

Herd 

Kydalmcre Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


x6i 

z6x 

69 

232 

X03 

71 

54 


50 

32 


34 

32 

69 


56 

14 

60 

45 

49 

28 

127 


94 

39 

57 

8 

15 

35 


W, L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Maintenance of 

Thlke is always a cause of inferior quality in 
cream — sometimes easy to find, at other times more 
obscure, but it is seldom impossible to discover 
the reason for it, points out the Division of Dairy- 
ing nf the Department of Agriculture. 

Contrary to the belief of some farmers, the 
factory grader does not class cream as “second 
quali ty’* if it can possibly be avoided. Dairymen 
may rest assured that the cream grader at the 
factory can differentiate between good and bad 
cream, and that when a can of cream is graded 
second quality it has a taint of some description 
which warrants the classification. 


Cream Quality. 

The trouble may be sought at some point 
between cow and factory, and usually it is not 
very difficult to trace. 

Very often “second quality” cream is supplied 
simply because the fundamental principles govern- 
ing development of flavours in cream are not 
understood. Informative pamphlets on this sub- 
ject are obtainable free on application to the 
Division of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


Serious mortality in a mob of travelling sheep 
occurred recently in the Tamworth ^strict, the 
losses amounting to 150. The sheep were in 
a hungry condition and were allowed to graze 
on a patch of blue couch grass. Similar mor- 
tality, though less serious, was also reported in 
another mob of sheep in. the same district. 


Blue couch has been responsible for many 
serious mortalities in stock in the past. After 
a dry spell showers often activate the growth 
of this grass (which contains prussic acid) and 
so make it attractive to stock. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disea^ 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it wp 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, re^stered stud herds, or those containing a 
p epoiiderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the Tst. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the hetd On the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fairview,’* Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wambcral, via Gosford. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

“ Endeavour ” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

McCrumm, J. H., “ Strathfield.” Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 


Nemingha State Hospital and Home 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., *' Camelot,*’ Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Wagga Agriculture College and Experiment Station. 

Walker, j. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Tyreel,” Agnes Banks, via Richmond. 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Yanco Experiment Farm, Yanco. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callao Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen lanes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury kivjr. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Yellow Vine Causes 

Sheep have died recently in north-western districts 
of the State as a result of eating leaves and stalks 
of a species of Trihulus, commonly known as 
yellow vine or Caltrop. 

Both ewes and weaners have been affected. The 
condition occurs when sheep are hungry after 
being trucked or yarded and then put on country 
covered with the plant. There have even been 
mortalities after such periods of starvation, when 
stock have eaten withered and leafless stalks of 
this species. 


Mortality in Sheep. 

This plant is an annual herb with leafy stems 
up to 3 feet long, spreading along the ground. The 
leaves are divided into pairs of oblong leaflets and 
are often silky-hairy. The flowers are small, 
yellow and five-petalled, and are found on stalks 
in the angles of the leaves. 

The fruits are variously covered with spines or 
are spineless, and are approximately 1/3 inch in 
diameter. They break up into five rather woody 
pieces containing the secas. These remain on the 
ground after the plant is dead, and when spiny 
may be carried long distances on the feet of 
animals or on the tyres of farm vehicles. 


All the food in the world will not transform 
a poor-type dairy cow into a top-notch producer, 
but inadequate feeding is nevertheless a pri- 
mary cause of the unsatisfactory level of pro- 
duction of New South Wales herds. 

The average butter-fat production of New 
South Wales herds is about 150 lb. ^equivalent 
to about 370 gallons of milk) per head per year. 
The potential average,, that is, the average which 
could obtained by good feeding^ is probably 
about 2S0 lb. (about 000 gallons of milk) per 
year. 
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That this level is possible is shown by the 
fact that in the metropolitan areas, where feed- 
ing is better than the average, production is 
about 660 gallons per head. This level might 
not be economic in butter-fat areas, but there 
is not the slightest doubt that heavier and better 
feeding with higher average production— possibly 
aao lb. of hatter-fat or 500 gallons of milk per 
year— would mean greater financial returns to 
dairymen. 
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Editorial — 


SERVICE 


To the Canning Industry 

• 

THE official opening, by the acting Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. W. Sheahan, M.L.A.), 
on 29th July, at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, of a cannery and packing house 
equipped on the most modern lines, further 
evidences the Department of Agriculture’s 
efforts to stabilise and render more payable 
the fruit and vegetable industries — by im- 
proving cannery technique. 

The purpose of this cannery is to provide 
for the instruction of students in up-to-the- 
minute methods of packing and processing 
fruits and vegetables. Tt will handle straight 
canned products, juices, jams and dried 
fruits and vegetables. The })acking house 
section of this unit comprises a modern siz- 
ing and grading machine, with equipment 
for washing and sterilising fruits prior to 
packing. 

In addition to training skilled fruit and 
vegetable preservation technologists for the 
industry, this model cannery at Hawkesbury 


Agricultural College will also undertake re- 
search into fruit and vegetable processing 
])rol)lems. This will tit in well with the 
closely-allied College activity of breeding 
and selection of fruits and vegetables with 
processing qualities su])erior to those now 
grown commercially. 

In no other industry is the demand for 
specialised knowledge more exacting than in 
the canning industry. It must necessarily 
be so. Comparatively few cans of incor- 
rectly processed fruit or vegetable released 
on to a still-not-wholly-preservation-con- 
scious consuming public could give the can- 
ning industry a setback from which it might 
take years to recover. Hawkesbury College 
cannery will ])rovide another safeguard 
against such a happening. 

Consumption of canned foodstuffs has 
grown apace in recent years, but no canner 
would delude himself into believing that the 
canned product is well on the way to ousting 
the fresh kitchen-cooked article. Improved 
canning technique in the pa.st quarter cen- 
tury, however, has so raised the wholesome- 
ness of canned foodstuffs as to make them 
generally acceptable as appreciated supple- 
ments to fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
family fare. 
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[But the canning industry has a greater 
significance than this. It is a valuable stahil- 
is^hg factor in the fruit and vegetable indiis- 
tnes generally. No longer does the cannery, 
a$ in earlier days, make use merely of the 
surpluses of fruits and vegetables, or of 
products which fail to “make the grade’’ on 
the open market. Growers are now being 
encouraged to produce for the specialised 
requirements of the canning trade. In this 


Another 1,000 

“Avon Vallkv Ladylike” (97168), a purebred 
Jersey cow, owned by Mr. J. G. Wilson, of Avon 
Wiley, Gloucester, has completed a 365-day record, 
producingr 16,597^ Ih* ‘^f t^ilk, 5-5 per cent, average 
test, and 921.69 lb, of butter fat at the age of 
4 years arid 9 months. This amount of Imtterfat 
is equal to 1,124.01 lb. of commercial butter. 

Making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said 
“Avon Valley Ladylike” established the figures 
under the Rules of the Division I (Offidal Sec- 
tion) of the Herd Production Imjirovcmcnt 
Scheme admini.stered by his Department. 


way the requirements of canners are more 
adequately and satisfactorily met, and the 
threat of over-supplied fresh fruit and 
vegetables lessened. 

Here again, the Department is doing good 
service to these industries — by selecting, 
breeding, introducing and testing varieties 

most suitable for processing and then 

distributing those improved varieties to 
growers. 


lb. Jersey Cow. 

“Avon Valley Ladylike” was sired by “Clarendon 
Eyre Ruddigore 4th” (12561) from “Avon Valley 
Lady Eblis” (74958), which, at the age of 3 years 
and 5 months, produced 7,383 lb: of milk, 400.44 lb. 
of butter fat in 273 days. 

The dam of “Avon Valley Lady Eblis,” namely, 
“Avon Valley Lady” (38741), also produced over 
T,ooo lb. of butter in 365 days, her figures being 
14,422^4 lb. of milk, 5.9 per cent, average test, and 
849.09 lb. of butter fat, equivalent to 1,034.26 lb. 
of commercial butter in 365 days. “.\von Valley 
Lady” began her record at the age of 5 years and 
8 months. 


Cabbage Seed Production. 


FotLOWiNr.’ many complaints received from 
growers about the poor quality of some varieties 
of cabbage seed distributed, the Division of Plant 
iifdustry of the Department of Agriculture plans 
to develop ipore uniform lines of the most popular 
dbmniercial varieties, Enkhuizeii Glory, Copen- 
hagen ^ Market and Succession. 


This work, it is announced, is to be done at 
Bathurst and Yanco Experiment Farms. Single 
plant selections of these varieties have already 
been made. It is hoped to achieve the results 
aimed at by further selection, combined with 
selhng and close breeding. 


Winter Repair and Overhaul of Farm Macbinery. 


The winter period usually provides the best 
opportunity to carry out the overhaul and repair 
of' -farm machinery. By this time most of the 
urgent work will have been completed-~par- 
t^ilArly on wheat farms. 

2 ' * ' ^ ^ I 

A, winter overhaul of the farm plant should 
occupy a permanent place in the farm organisation, 
iHr ii enables farm operations to be undertaken 
spc!ed and efficiency. It possesses many 
aflyantages which may be summarised as fol- 
loyrs>~ 

(i) %pzre parts are invariably more easily 
obtained during the winter. 
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(2) If parts have to be procured from the 
factory, the time factor permits of their despatch 
in most cases by goods freight. During the rush 
period parts are frequently surcharged with tele- 
graph charges and passenger rail in view of the 
fact that urgent delivery is required. 

(3) Wet weather can be most profitably used 
in the workshop and, further, work indoors during 
such periods is far more acceptable and profitable. 

(4) Invariably a trouble-free harvest is experi- 
enced as far as the mechanical side is concerned, 
when a thorough overhaul and servicing of farm 
machinery has taken place in the pre-harvest 
period.— MECHANISATION Section. 
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ROYAL SHOW WHEAT EXHIBITS AWARDS 


Points Awarded to 
and 

Conunents on the 
1949 Entries 


G. Nicholson, H.D.A., 
Special Agronomist, 

and 

J. R. Fisher, B.Sc. Agr., H.D.A., 
Analyst. 



THE wide distribatioii of districts in which prize-winning entries were grown u a reflec- 
tion of the suiUbility of the weather conditions throughout the State during 1948 for the 
production of high quality grain. Dry weather conditions were experienced during the 
latter part of the growing season, and although the ripening period of the crops was dry, 
pinched grain was evident in only a very few of the samples exhibited. 

A feature of the wheats exhibited was the large number of comparatively new 
varieties entered in the various classes. 


In the open classes for strong wheats, the 
'varieties Charter and Yalta predominated, 
and whereas twenty-seven entries were re- 
ceived for class 3 — the class restricted to 
Charter and Yalta — only four entries were 
received for class 2, the class restricted to 
Pusa 4 and Pusa iii. 

In the medium-strong section, twenty- 
four entries were received for class 8 — the 
open class for Gabo — whereas only three 
entries were received for class 7, the open 
class for Gular. 

In judging the exhibits, points were 
awarded for physical characteristics of the 
grain-weight per bushel, appearance, true- 
ness to type, and freedom from disease, 
pests, etc. — and those entries that scored 
satisfactorily in this section were then 
judged for milling and baking quality. 


In many instances prize-winning entries 
were separated by only a very small margin 
out of the possible two hundred points for 
each entry. 

THE AWARDS. 

Class 1. — Commonwealth Champion Prixe — 
Strong Wheat. 

First Price.— J. W. Eade. Variety, Pusa 4; 
grown at Euchareena, N.S.W., on chocolate loam; 
seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per acre, 19 bushels; 
acreage sown, 56; no record of rainfall; autumn 
ploughing. 

Second Price.— J. W. Eade. Variety. Charter; 
grown at Euchareena, N.S.W., on chocolate loam; 
seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per acre, 25 bushels; 
acreage sown, 60; no record of rainfall; fallow. 

Class 2. — ^Pusa 4 or Pusa 111. 

First Price.—]. W. Eade, Euchareena. Variety, 
Pusa 4. (For further details, see Class i.) 

Second Fn^c.— White Bros. Variety. Pusa 4* 
grown at Boggabri, N.S.W., on heavy self-mulch- 
ing loam; seed per acre, 45 Ib.; yield per acre, 
33 bushels; acreage sown, 50; rainfall during 
growth, 3.12 inches; fallow. 
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Third Prise— L. J. Griffiths. Variety, Pusa 4; 
grown at Gunnedah, N.S.W., on red sandy loam; 
seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per acre, 21 bushels; 
acreage sown, 60; rainfall during growth, 3 inches; 
fallow. 


Class 3. — Charter or Yalta. 

First Price. — J. W. Eadc, Eucharecna. Variety, 
Charter. (For further details, see Class I.) 

Second Price. — E. C. Toynton. Variety, 
Charter; grown at Molong, N.S.W., on chocolate 
loam ; seed per acre, 50 11). ; yield per acre, 27 
bushels; acreage sown, 52, rainfall during growth, 
5.49 inches ; autumn ploughing. 

Third Price. — C. B. Mahlo. Variety, Yalta; 
grown at Forbes, N.S.W., on heavy, self-mulching 
clay ; seed per acre, 65 lb. ; yield per acre, 34 
bushels ; acreage sown,' 23 ; rainfall during growth, 
6.25 inches; fallow. 


Cla«s 4. — Strong Wheat — ^Field Wheat Com- 
petition. 

First Price. — J. R. O’Connor. Variety, Yalta; 
grown at Dubbo, N.S.W., on red loam; seed per 
acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 39 bushels; acreage 
sown, 1 10; no record of rainfall; fallow. 

Second Price.—]. D. Cameron. Variety, Yalta; 
grown at Culgoora, N.S.W., on chocolate loam; 
seed per acre, 48 lb.; yield per acre, 35 bushels; 
acreage sown, 150; no record of rainfall; autumn 
ploughing. 

Third Price. — W. Dohnt. Variety, Charter; 
grown at Eumungcrie, N.S.W., on self-mulching 
soil ; seed per acre, 50 lb. ; yield per acre, 33 
bushels ; acreage sown, 80 ; rainfall during growth, 
8.20 inches; fallow. 


Class 5. — Strong Wheat — Novice Class. 

First Price. — E. C. Toynton, Molong. Variety, 
Charter. (For further details, see Class 3.) 

Second Price. — C. B. Mahlo, Forbes. Variety, 
Yalta. (For further details, see Class 3.) 

Third Price. — R. W. McLaren. Variety, Yalta; 
grown at Barmedman, N.S.W. , on heavy loam; 
seed per acre, 60 lb. ; yield per acre, 27 bushels ; 
acreage sown, 47; rainfall during growth, 8.70 
inches ; fallow. 


Clstss 6. — Commonwealth Champion Pris 
Medium-Strong Wheat. 

First Price. — F. A. Cronk. Variety, Ford; 
grown at Boree Creek, N.S.W., on red loam and 
»^ravel ; seed per acre, 60 lb. ; yield per acre, 
18 bushels; acreage sown, 50; rainfall during 
growth, 5.50 inches; fallow. 

Second Prise. — J. A. and H. R. Ross, and 
Cullen Bros. Variety, Gabo; grown at Harden, 
N.S.W., on brown to red loam; seed per acre, 
60 lb.; yield per acre, 42 bushels; acreage sown, 
150; rainfall during growth, 13.H inches; fallow. 
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Class 7. — Gular. 

First Price. — L. J. Griffiths. Grown at Gunne- 
dah. N.S.W., on red sandy loam; seed per acre,. 
45 lb. ; yield per acre, 21 bushels ; acreage sown, 
ICO; rainfall during growth, 3 inches; fallow. 

Second Price. — H. J, Halcomb. Grown at Too- 
gong, N.S.W., on sandy loam; seed per acre, 60. 
lb.; yield per acre, 27 bu.shcls; acreage sown, 50; 
rainfall during growth, 12 inches; autumn plough- 
ing. 

Third Price . — White Bros. Grown at Bogga- 
bri, N.S.W., on heavy self-mulching loam; seecf 
per acre. 40 lb. ; yield per acre, 36 bushels ; 
acreage sown, 50; rainfall during growth, 6.54. 
inches ; fallow. 

Class 8. — Gabo. 

First Price. — J. A. and H. R. Ross and Cullen^ 
Bros., Harden, N.S.W. (For further details, see- 
Class 6.) 

Second Price. — J. Wall. Grown at Narrabri,. 
N.S.W., on chocolate to sandy loam; seed per 
acre, 41 lb. ; yield per acre, 42 bushels ; acreage 
sown, 66; no record of rainfall; autumn plough- 
ing. 

Third Price.—]. W. Eadc. Grown at Eucha- 
reena, N.S.W., on chocolate loam; seed per acre,. 
SO lb.; yield per acre, 18 bushels; acreage sown,. 
80; no record of rainfall; autumn ploughing. 


Class 9. — ^Kendee. 

First Price. — R. W. Mcl^ren. Grown at Bar- 
medman, N.S.W., on heavy clav; seed per acre, 
60 lb. ; yield per acre, 33 bushels ; acreage sown,. 
61 ; rainfall during growth, 8.30 inches ; fallow. 

Second Prise. — J. Wall, (^rowii at Narrabri, 
N.S.W., on chocolate to sandy loam ; seed per 
acre, 41 lb.; yield per acre, 40 bushels; acreage 
sown, 73; no record of rainfall; autumn plough- 
ing. 

Third Price. — V. B. McGowan. Grown at Tam 
worth, N.S.W., on chocolate self-mulching soil ; 
seed per acre, 45 lb. ; yield per acre, 48 bushels ; 
acreage .sown, 70; rainfall during growth, 11.5; 
inches ; fallow. 


Class 10. — Celebration. 

First Price — H. J. Harvey. Grown at Duhbo,. 
N.S.W;, on red loam ; seed per acre, 50 lb. ; 
yield per acre, 24 bushels; acreage sown, 1307 
rainfall during growth, 8.35 inches; fallow. 

Second Price. — ^T. F. Upperton. Grown at 
Quirindi, N.S.W., on black loam; seed per acre, 
43 lb.; yield per acre, 30 bushels; acreage sown,. 

rainfall during growth, 8.5 inches; autumn 
ploughing. 

Class 11. — ^Fedweb 1. 

First Prise. — L. J. Griffiths. Grown at Gunne-- 
dah. N.S.W., on red sandy loam; seed per acre,. 
45 lb.; yield per acre, 21 bushels; acreage sown,. 
60; rainfall during growth, 3 inches; fallow. 
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Second Prize, — T. F. Upperton. Grown at 
Quirindi, N.S.W., on sandy loam; seed per acre, 
43 Ib. ; yield per acre, 36 bushels; acreage sown, 
52; rainfall during growth, 8.5 inches; autumn 
ploughing. 

Clast 12. — Ford. 

Pirst Prize. — F. A. Cronk, Boree Creek, N.S.W. 
(For further details, see Class 6.) 

Second Prize. — T. H. Tout and Co. and H. W. 
and E. M. Kupkee. Grown at Forbes, N.S.W., 
on heavy clay ; seed per acre, 60 lb. ; yield per 
acre, 24 bushels; acreage sown, 350; rainfall dur- 
ing growth, 9.20 inches; autumn ploughing. 

Third Prize. — C. B. Malilo. Grown at Forbes, 
N.S.W., on heavy self-mulching clay; seed per 
acre, 70 lb.; yield per acre, 40 bushels; acreage 
sown, 51; rainfall during growth, 6,25 inches; 
fallow. 

Clast 13. — Gabo (Restricted Class). 

First Prize. — J. W. Eade, Euchareena, N..S.W. 
(For further details, see Class 8.) 

Second Prize. — C. Cassin. Grown at Wyalong, 
N.S.W. , on dark grey self-mulching soil ; seed 
per acre, 65 lb.; yield per acre, 36 busliebs; acreage 
sown, 150; rainfall during growth, 6.20 inches; 
autumn ploughing. 

Third Prize. — Day Bros. Grown at Molong. 
N.S.W., on chocolate loam; seed jier acre, 60 
11).; yield per acre, 27 bushels; acreage .sown, <X); 
no record of rainfall ; autumn ploughing. 

Class 14. — Gabo (Restricted Class). 

First Prize. — J. A. and H. R. Ross and Cullen 
Bros., Harden, N.S.W. (For further details, see 
Class 6.) 

Second Prize. — F. Cronk. Grown at Borec 

Creek, N.S.W.. on red loam and gravel ; seed per 
acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 12 bushels; acreage 
sown, 70; rainfall during growth, 3.25 inches; 
fallow. 


Class 19. — ^Medium-strong Wheat — ^Field Wheat 
Competition. 

First Prize. — C. B. Mahlo, Forbes, N.S.W. 
Variety, Ford. (For further details, see Class 
12.) 

Second Prize. — S. Ik Ceeney and E. A. Bolger. 
Variety, Ford; grown at Wallendbeen, N.S.W., 
on light soil; seed per acre, 53 lb.; yield per 
acre, 37 bushels; acreage sown, 50; rainfall dur- 
ing growth, 10 inches; fallow. 

Third Prize.— Bros. Variety, Ford; grown 
at Molong, N.S.W., on chocolate loam; seed per 
acre, 60 Ib. ; yield per acre, 41 bushels; acreage 
sown, 130; no record of rainfall; fallow. 


Class 20. — ^Medium-strong Wheat — Novice 
Class. 

First Prize, — J. A. and II. R. Ross and Cullen 
Bros., Harden, N.S.W. Variety, Gabo. (For 
further details, .see Class 6.) 

Second Prize. — C. B. Mahlo, Forbes, N.S.W. 
Variety, Ford. (For further details, see Class 
12.) 

Third Prize. — D. T. Rankin. Variety, Ford; 
grown at Ungarie, N.SAV., on red soil; seed per 
acre, 48 lb.; yield per acre, 15 bushels: acreage 
sown, 100; rainfall during growth, 5.58 inches; 
fallow. 


Class 21.— Weak Wheat. 

'Frst Prize. — J. W. Jones. Variety, Ben- 
cubbin; grown at Marrar, N.S.W., on red loam 
and stony outcrops ; seed per acre, 50 lb. ; yield 
per acre, 30 bushels; acreage sown, 120; rainfall 
during growth. 6.34; fallow. 

Second Prize. — O. G. Blayney. Variety, Ben- 
cubbin: grown at Bribbaree, N.S.W.. on red and 
sandy loam ; seed per acre, 50 lb. ; yield ner acre, 
35 bushels;^ acreage sown, 50; rainfall during 
growth, 7 inches ; fallow. 


Class IS. — ^Kendee (Restricted Class). 

First Prize.— R. W. McLaren, Barmedman, 
N.S.W. (For further details, see Class 9.) 

Second Prize. — S. R. Reynolds and Sons. 
Grown at Cumnock. N.S.W., on red loam ; seed 
per acre, 67 lb. : yield per acre, 33 bushels ; acreage 
sown, 55; rainfall during growth, lo.oi inches. 


Class 18. — ^Bordan or Koala. 

First Prize. — W. D. Blows and Sons. Variety: 
Bordan; groiwn at Molong, N.S.W., on red 
basalt; seed per acre, 58 lb.; yield per acre, 32 
bushels; acreage sown, 150: rainfall during 
growth, 4.5 inches; spring fallow. 


Second Prise.— I E. Bruce. Variety: Koala: 
grown at \Vongarbon, N.S.W., on heavy black 
soil ; seed per acre, 60 lb. ; acre, 36 

bushels; acreage sown, 70; rainfall dunng growth, 
11.70 inches; fallow. 


Class 22.— Weak Wheat— Field Wheat 
Competition. 

First Prize. — R. I. Camp. Variety, Bencubbin; 
grown at Ariah Park, N.S.W., on medium-heavy 
to heavy clay loam ; seed per acre, 60 Ib. ; yield 
per acre, 36 bushels; acreage sown, 200; rainfall 
during growth, 8.93 inches ; fallow. 

Second Prize. — J. W. Jones, Marrar, N.S.W. 
Variety, Bencubbin. ( For further details, see 
Class 21.) 


Class 23. — ^Weak Wheat — Novice Class. 

First Prize. — J. W. Jones, Marrar, N.S.W. 
Variety, Bencubbin. (For further details, sec 
Class 21.) 

Second Prize. — O. G. Blayney, Bribbaree, 
N.S.W. Variety, Bencubbin. (For further de- 
tails, see Class 21.) 
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Point* Awarded (or Grain Appearance and Milling Quality. 


GRAIN. 1 

1 MILLING. 

Variety. 

District. , 

i 

Weight 
per bushel. 

Appearance. 

Uniformity and 
Type. 

Freedom from 
disease, pests. 

Points for grain. 

Milling quality. 

Colour of flour. 

Gluten quality. 

Gluten 

Content. 

Water 

absorption. 

Points for 
Milling. 

Total 

Pts. 

Pts. 

lb. 

1 

Pts. 

Per 

cent. 

Pts. 

Per 
j cent. 

Maximum points 

20 


16 

14 

10 

60 

15 

JO 

50 

45 


20 


140 

200 


Pusa 4 ... 


Yalta . 

tf * 

Charter . 


Ford 

Gabo 

Ford 


Clast 1.— ‘Commonwealth Champion Prisa— Strong Wheat. 


Pusa 4 

Euchareena 

x6 

66 

15 

13 

9 

53 

9 

8 

49 

39 

x6-i 

17 

64-0 

X22 

Charter 

Euchareena 

17 

67 

15 

13 

10 

55 

8 

8 

43 

374 

15*8 

18 

65-0 

1144 

,, 

Molong 

17 

67 

14 

12 

XO 

53 

74 

8 

41 

404 

l6-8 

x6 

65 0 

115 

Pusa 4 

Boggabri 

14 

64 

13 

11 

10 

48 

8 

8 

47 

374 

X5-8 

16 

63 0 

1164 

Yalta 

Barmedman 

144 

644 

13 

12 

10 

49i 

8 

9 

46 

314 

13*9 

17 

1)4 '0 

XII4 

Pusa III 

Gunnedah 

164 

661 

II 

11 

10 

484 

9 

8 

48 

30 

I2'I 

17 

64-0 

112 

Yalta 

Dubbo 


664 

14 

13 

10 

53i 

9 

8 

43 

30 

X2-4 

x6 

63-0 

106 

Charter ... 

Culgoora 

154 

654 

13 

IX 

10 

494 

XO 

9 

39 

3 i 4 

13*1 

16 

63-0 

1054 

Wyalong ... 

16 

66 

14 1 

XI 

10 

51 

8 

8 

38 

33 

14-3 

17 

64-0 

104 


Narrabri 

x6 

66 

12 

12 

10 

50 

74 

8 

38 

314 

13*2 

17 

64-0 

X02 

Yalta 

,, 

15 

65 

12 

12 

XO 

49 

8 

8 

38 

30 

12-8 

17 

64*0 

XOl 

Pusa 4 

Gunnedah 

174 

674 

13 

12 

9 

51} 

10 

8 

36 

284 

11-9 

16 

63-0 

984 

Charter 

Quirindi 

164 

664 

13 

IX 

ip • 

504 

8 

8 

35 

30 

X2-7 

18 

65-0 

99 

, 

Boree Creek 

16 

66 

IX 

10 

I'o 

47 

94 

8 

37 

314 

13*9 

16 

63 0 

102 

„ 

Dubbo 

15 

65 

XI 

XI 

10 

47 

8 

8 

35 

314 

13-3 

17 

64-0 

994 


Class 2.— Pnta 4 or Pvta 111. 


Class 3.— Charter or Yalta. 


Dubbo 
Culgoora ... 
Kumungerie 
Berrigan ... 
Dubbo 


Clast 4.-- Strong White Wheat—Field Whoa* Competition. 


Clast 5.-- Strong Wheat— ‘Novice Qass. 


Class 6.— Commonwealth Champion Print— Medium Strong Wheats. 



Boree Creek 

15 

65 

X2 

11 

94 


14 


XO 

35 

39 

i 6*2 

X 04 

55*0 

X 09 


Harden 

144 

644 

14 

13 

XO 

514 

11 


9 

37 

314 

133 

15 

62*0 

X 04 


Forbes 

144 

J 44 

13 

12 

10 

494 

12 

1 

9 

35 

39 

i 6-4 

XO 

54*0 

1054 


Ungarie 


644 

12 

II 

10 

474 

12 


20 

34 

39 

16-4 

XO 

54‘0 

1054 


Wflulendbeeu 

16 

66 

13 

II 

10 

50 

14 


9 

34 

344 

147 

204 

530 

1024 


Molong 

17 

67 

15 

13 

XO 

55 

14 ] 


10 

32 

30 

12*2 

XO 

54*0 

964 


‘ *’ 

17 

67 

15 

13 

10 

55 

|.5 

9 

32 

30 

X2*X 

XO 

54*0 

9^ 


175 

1694 

x68 

1644 

x6i 

i6oi 

i.59i 

155 

155 

152 

150 

15 a 

149^ 

149 

146 ^ 


Euchareena 

16 

66 

15 

13 

9 

53 1 

9 

8 

49 

39 

l6-i 

17 

04-0 

122 

175 

Boggabri 

14 

64 

13 

11 

10 

48 

8 

8 

47 

374 

15-8 

16 

6yo 

zx 64 

1644 

Gunnedah 

i64 

664 

Z 2 

12 

10 

504 

10 

9 

42 

30 

127 

16 

6 .V 0 

1 107 

1574 


174 

674 

13 1 

12 

9 

514 ' 

10 

8 

36 

28 i 

II -9 

i 6 

63 0 

i 9«4 

150 


Charter 

Euchareena 

17 

67 

15 

13 

XO 

55 

8 

8 

43 

374 

15*8 

18 

65*0 

1144 

Yalta 

Molong 

17 

67 

14 

12 

10 

53 

74 

8 

41 

40J 

i6'8 

x8 

65-0 

115 

Forbes 

134 

634 

11 

II 

XO 

454 

7 

9 

47 

36 

15*3 

18 

65*0 

117 

,, 

Barmedman 

144 

644 

13 

12 

10 

494 

8 

9 

46 

3*4 

13-0 

17 

64-0 

IZlJ 

,, 

Dubbo 

164 

664 

14 

13 

10 

534 

9 

8 

43 

30 

12*4 

16 

63-0 

106 

,, 

Birriwa 

13 

63 

11 

11 

XO 

45 

74 

9 

46 

314 

13-7 

17 

64 0 

111 

,, 

Hillston 

15 

65 

12 

TO 

10 

47 

7i 

9 

43 

3x4 

X3*4 

17 

64 •() 

108 

,, 

Culgoora 

i5i 

654 

13 

11 

XO 

494 

10 

9 

39 

314 

13*1 

16 

63-0 

1054 

Charter 

Wyalong 

16 

66 

14 

11 

10 

51 

8 

8 

38 

33 

14*3 

17 

64'0 

104 

Yalta 

Dubbo 

144 

644 

12 

11 

10 

474 

7 

9 

45 

30 

I2-8 

16 

63-0 

107 

,, 

Tam worth 

154 

654 

12 

II 

10 

484 

9 

9 

40 

30 

12*6 

16 

6 VO 

104 

Charter 

Eumungerie 

15 

65 

13 

13 

10 

51 

7 

9 

36 

30 

I2’I 

19 

66-0 

lOZ 


Narrabri 

16 

66 

12 

. 12 

10 

50 

74 

8 

38 

3*4 

13*2 

17 

64 0 

102 


Berrigan 

16 

66 

13 

12 

10 

51 

7 

9 

35 

314 

13*5 

18 

65-0 

1004 

Yalta 

Narrabri ... 

15 

65 

12 

12 

XO 

49 

8 

8 

38 

30 

12-8 

17 

64*0 

lOX 

Charter 

Quirindi ... 

164 

664 

13 

II 

10 

504 

8 

8 

35 

30 

12-7 

IH 

65-0 

99 


Boree Creek , . . l 

16 

66 

11 

XO 

XO 

47 

94 

8 

37 

314 

13*9 

16 

63 0 

10 2 

„ 

Dubbo 

15 j 

65 

II 

II 

10 

47 

8 

8 

35 

314 

X3*3 

17 

6;.o ! 

! 994 

„ 

Currabubula 

16 

66 

II 

11 

XO 

48 

7 

9 

36 

27 

10-8 

19 

66-0 1 

! (j8 

•» 

Gunnedah ...1 

16} 

664 

12 

XX 

10 

494 

84 

9 

34 

27 

it)'8 

16 

63 0 j 

1 944 


164 

664 

14 

13 

10 

534 

9 

8 

43 

30 

12*4 

16 

63-0 

106 

154 

654 

13 

II 

XO 

494 

10 

9 

39 

314 

13*1 

16 

63-0 

1054 

15 

65 

X 3 

13 

XO 

51 

7 

9 

36 

30 

X 2 I 

X 9 

66*0 

lOl 

16 

66 

13 

12 

10 

51 

7 

9 

35 

3x4 

13*5 

18 

65*0 

1004 

15 

65 

1 II 

XI 

10 

47 

8 

8 

35 

314 

13*3 

17 

64*0 

994 


Charter 

Molong 

17 

67 

14 

12 

10 

53 

74 

8 

41 

404 

x 6-8 

18 

65-0 

115 

Yalta 

Forbes 

134 

634 

11 

11 

10 

454 

7 

9 

47 

36 

15*3 

18 

65*0 

Z 17 

99 

Barmedman 

i4i 


X3 

12 

10 

494 

8 

9 

46 

314 

13*9 

17 

64-0 

11x4 

$9 

Dubbo 

164 

664 

14 

13 

10 

534 

9 

8 

43 

30 

I 2’4 

X 6 

63 0 

106 

99 

Trundle 

x 6 

66 

14 

12 

XO 

52 

7 

9 

43 

28 ^ 

I1-8 

17 

64 0 

1044 

>1 ••• 

Culgoora 

154 

654 

13 

II 

XO 

494 

10 

9 

39 

314 

13*1 

16 

630 

X 05 I 


Tam worth 

154 

654 

12 

XX 

10 

484 

9 

9 

40 

30 

12-6 

16 

63-0 

104 

Charter 

Eumungerie 

15 

65 

X3 

13 

10 

51 

7 

9 

36 

30 

I2’I 

19 1 

66*0 

101 

Pusa 4 

Gunnedah 

174 

674 

13 

12 

9 

514 

10 

8 

36 

28 i 

IZ‘9 

16 

63*0 

984 

Charter 

Boree Creek 

z 6 

66 

xz 

XO 

10 

47 

94 

8 

37 

314 

13*9 

X 6 

63 0 

102 


Dubbo 

15 ^ 

65 

xz 

XX 

XO 

47 

8 

8 

35 

1 314 

Z3*3 

Z7 

64*0 

qqI 


Gunnedah 

i 64 

664 

12 

II 

XO 

494 

84 

9 

34 

27 

xo '8 

16 

63 0 

944 


i69i 

168 

162} 

161 

I59i 

I5fi 

155 

1.55 

155 

154J 

152I 

152 

1.52 

i5ii 

150 

i49i 

149 

146J 

146 

144 


I59i 

155 

152 

i5ii 

I46i 


168 

1624 

161 

156* 

1.55 

152 ^. 

152 

1.50 

149 

144 


1564 

i 55 h 

155 

133 

152 * 

1511* 

151 


39S 
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Beach sands 


Not all sand is waste. 
Beaches in northern New South Wales and southern Queensland 
contain valuable minerals, including zircon, rutile and ilmenite. 


These minerals, used by the ceramic, electrical and steel 
industries, earn dollars for Australia. In 1948 production was 
valued at over £350,000 and about 90% was exported to the 
United States of America. 


The Bank of New South Wales has co-operated in the 
development of this young industry from its beginning, some 
fifteen years ago. This is another example of how the ‘‘Wales’' 
has been helping to maintain production and employment in 
Australia for over 130 years. 


Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


i.eorperot.cl I. N.« Soutk Wai.i •itk llmit.d liability 
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-FOR FAST, CLEAN HARVESTING 



McCORMICK-DEERING 
GL-200 


p0wen~vRiV€ 

HEADER HARVESTER 



BUILT FOR HIGH-SPEED TRACTOR OPERATION 


Will gather, thresh, and clean efficiently 
at speeds up to SVz miles per hour 


The McCormick -'Decting GL-200 Power- 
Drive Header Harvester brings to every 
grain grower using tractor power, all the 
labour and time-saving benefits of "One- 
Man harvesting". There s a new ease of 
control for the tractor driver, and a new 
"high" in harvesting efficiency at speeds up 
to miles per hour. 

This new Power-Drive Header Harvester 
has been developed and proved under all 
kinds of cropping conditions throughout 
the Commonwealtli. It is not a converted 
horse-drawn machine — it is scientifically en- 


gineered and built throughout expressly for 
tractor operation. 

The gathering, threshing, and cleaning 
mechanisms have abundant capacity with an 
unusually wide range of simple adjustments. 
This makes possible faster and cleaner har- 
vesting of all types of grain under almost 
any crop conditions. 

Made in 12-foot size with 30-bushcl 
grain tank, on steel wheels or rubber. Fits 
all makes of tractors with standard 
A.S.A.E. power take-off and drawbar 
dimensions. 


Ask your nearest International Harvester dealer for the price and full information. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTO. (iNC. IN VIC.I 

BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES FACTORY i OEBLONa. OL227-24 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Points Awarded for Grain Appearance and Milling Quality — continued. 

GRAIN. II MILLING. 


Variety. 

District. 

Weight 
per bushel. 

Appearance. 

Uniformity and 
Type. 

Freedom from 
disease, pests. 

Pts. 

lb. 

[aximum points 

i j 

20 

... i 

1 

i if> 

1 

*4 

10 


(ilutcn 

Content, 


Pts. 


Per 

cent. 


Water 

absorption. 


Pts. 


Per 

cent. 


Total 

Pts. 


Gabo 

Kendcfc 
Ctubo 
Kcudec ... 

Kord 

Kendee. ... 

Gabo 

Gular 

Gabo 

No. 26 (unnanied) 
Cjiiho 

Fedweb i 
Kendee ... 

Koala ... 


Class 6 .**~Commonwealth Champion Prize— Medium Strong Wheats— conrmurt/. 


Celebration 


Fedweb i 


I Diibbo 
1 Quirindi . 

Gunnedah 
Quirindi .. 


Narrabri ... 

I 3 i 

^•34 

12 

II 

94 

46 

11 

9 

37 

31 I 

IJ ‘4 

15 

62 -o 

103 .J 

Kucharecna 

15 

f >5 

12 

12 • 

94 

484 

10 

9 

35 

30 

12*4 

16 

63-0 

100 

Harnicdman 

13 

03 

II 

n 

10 

45 

10 .J 

10 

J 5 

314 

137 

16 

63 0 

103 

Hingara 

13 

f »3 

II 

n 

10 

45 

1 04 

9 

J 9 

33 

14'1 

14 

61 0 

1024 

Narrabri ... 

134 

f ^34 

13 

12 

10 

4«4 

104 

9 

.^3 

30 

12-5 

16 

63 0 

984 

Gunnedah 

17 

67 

IS 

13 

10 

55 

144 

9 

29 

284 

11*4 

10 

54 0 

91 

Taniworth 

14 

04 

14 

12 

JO 

50 

11 

9 

32 

28.1 

n -8 

15 

62-0 

95 i 

Diibbo 

1.^4 

9 i 4 

13 

12 

9 

474 

1 1 

9 

31 

J- 

12-3 

15 

62-0 

06 

Molong 

15 

9 .S 

13 

12 

94 

494 

104 

<) 

32 

2 HI 

II -8 

M 

61 0 

94 

Poggabri ... 

12 

62 

lO 

10 

10 

42 

loi 

1 9 

37 j 

30 

12-5 

14 

61 IJ 

1004 

Hillston 

134 

h 34 

II 

11 

xo 

454 

10 

9 

34 

30 

I 2 -I 

14 

6 i-o 

97 ” 

Parkcs 

lO 

66 

15 

13 

10 

54 

10 

10 1 

25 

27 

10-8 

14 

610 

86 

Currabubula 


03 

1 1 

10 

10 

44 

10 

9 

3 J 

28.4 

II -8 

15 

62-0 

954 

lippcrton ... 

134 ! 

^>34 

1 1 

11 

10 

454 

94 

9 

32 1 

27 

10-6 

15 

62-0 

yzi 

Gunnedah 

154 

b 54 

12 

12 

10 

494 

11 

9 i 

28 ' 

27 

10*2 

13 

60’0 j 

88 * 

Cumnock ... 

114 

614 

lO 

9 

7 

374 

94 

9 

1 35 

30 

1 2 ‘6 

16 

63-0 j 

994 

Wongarbon 

I 2 J 

' 624 

II 

' 11 

10 

444 

124 

■ 9 ' 

3 « 

27 ‘ 

! 10-8 

124 ' 

59 0 . 

91 * 


Class 7 .— Gniar. 


Gular 

Gunnedah 

I 14-4 

1 (Hi 

1 

1 

1 94 

48 

1 

9 

3 <'‘ 

9 f 

'I'oogong ... 

134 

^34 

12 

II 

10 

464 

lU 

y 


,, 

Boggabri 

1 12 

1 62 

I 10 

1 10 1 10 1 42 

Class 8 .— Gebo. 

1 104 

9 

37 

Gabo 

Harden 

144 

(Hi 

14 

13 

10 

514 

114 

9 

37 

M " • • 

Narrabri ... 

134 

634 

12 

II 

94 

46 

11 

9 

37 

M 

Kucharecna 

15 

65 

12 

12 

94 

10 

484 

10 

9 

.^5 

PI ... ... 

Gunnedah 

14 

64 

IX 

II 

46 

104 

9 

37 

IP 

Wyalong 

13 


12 

II 

10 

46 

10 

9 

37 

PP • • • 

Hingara ... 

u 

(>3 

11 

II 

10 

45 

lol 

9 

Jf> 


Currabubula 

111 

614 

10 

10 

94 

41 

10 

1 9 

39 


Boggabri 

94 

594 

8 

7 

10 

344 

94 

9 

38 


Molong 

1 U 5 

h 5 

13 

12 

94 

494 

104 


i 

PI ... . f . 

Dubbo 

12 

62 

11 

II 

10 

44 

10 

1 9 

35 


Hillston 

134 

f ‘34 

11 

II 

10 

454 

10 

1 9 

34 


Culgoora ... 


60 

<) 

10 

94 

3«4 

1 1 

9 

38 


Boree Creek 

' 114 I 

614 

10 

II 

8 

404 

10 

9 

36 


Ungarie ... 

1 1 1 

61 

9 

9 

10 

39 

i 10 

9 

37 


Currabubula ...j 

13 ! 

63 

11 

10 

10 

44 

1 

9 

33 


Quirindi ... ...1 

134 ' 

<>34 

11 

XI 

10 

454 

' 94 

9 

32 ' 


.30 12-8 
JO 12-2 
JO I 12*5 


31 if IJ J 
Jiil 13-4 
.30 I 12-4 
Jiil J 3-3 
Jl-i; 13-6 


14 61 'O 

15 62-0 

14 610 


I40i 

I48J 

J48 

147* 

147 

1^0 

I 43 i^ 

143^ 

142^ 

142A 

140" 

I 39 i 

138 

137J 

137 

i 35 i 


100 148 

100 X 46 i 
looi 142 ! 


33 

40J 

28i 

30 

30 

30 

30 

314 

28i 


M-i 

13-4 

i 6-5 

ii '8 

12-2 

121 

I2-8 

12 - 3 

13- 9 

II -8 


27 I 10*6 


f> 2-0 

62 o 

63 o 
61 -o 
61 -o 
61 -o 
620 

6 0- o 
610 
62*0 
6 i*o 

6 1- o 
() 2'0 

61 *0 
620 

62 o 


104 

103J 

100 

102 

IOl| 

102i 

10^5 

no 

94 

99 

97 

102 

100 

loii 

o.si 


I55i 

I 49 i 

I 4«4 

148 

1474 

1474 

1454 

1444 

1434 

143 

1424 

1404 

1404 

1404 

1394 


Gass 9 .— Kendee. 


Kendee 

Barmednian 

13 

63 

II 

II 

10 

45 

loj 

10 

35 

314 

13-7 

16 

63-0 

10 1 


Narrabri ... 

134 

634 

13 

12 

10 

484 

104 

9 

33 

30 

12-5 

16 

63 0 

984 


Tamworth 

14 

64 

14 

12 

10 

50 

n 

9 

32 

284 

II -8 

15 

62 c 

954 


Dubbo ... . . . j 

134 

634 

13 

12 

9 

474 

II 

9 

31 

30 

12-3 

15 

62 0 

96 


Quirindi ... 

124 

624 

12 

12 

10 

464 

104 

9 

33 

30 

121 

14 

61 *0 

9<>4 


Dubbo 1 

12 

62 

11 

II 

10 

44 

114 

9 1 

31 1 

284 I 

II -6 

14 

6 i -o 1 

94 


lojl 


1541 

I3il 


6?‘l 


-’ii 


63 


Gass 10 .— Celebration. 

8 I 10 I 10 I 38411 1041 10 

8 I 10 I 10 I 39 1 ) 10 I 10 

Class 11 .— Fedweb 1 . 

12 I 12 I 10 I 49411 II I 9 I 

10 I 10 J 10 I 43411 12 I 9 I 

Class 12 .— Ford. 


Ford 

Boree Creek 

15 

65 

12 

11 

94 

474 

144 

10 

, 35 

39 

I 6-2 

loj 

55-0 

109 

99 

Forbes 

144 

64 J 

13 

12 

10 

494 

124 

9 

35 

39 

16-4 

10 

54-0 

1054 

99 

,, 

134 

63 } 

II 

10 

xo 

444 

14 

9 

34 

42 

17-4 

104 

5 50 

1094 

99 

Ungarie 

I 4 i 

64 J 

12 

11 

10 

474 

124 

10 

34 

39 

1 6*4 

10 

54-0 

1054 

99 • • • • • • 

Wallendbeen 

x 6 

66 

13 

ZI 

10 

50 

144 

9 

34 

344 

14-7 

104 

550 

1024 

99 

Molong 

17 

67 

*5 

13 

10 

55 

144 

10 

32 

30 

I 2'2 

10 

540 

964 

IP • • • • • • 

J, 

17 

67 

15 

13 

10 

55 

15 

9 

32 

30 

12-1 

10 

54-0 

96 


The Rock 

154 

654 

13 

zo 

8 

464 

15 

10 

33 

344 

14*6 

lol 

55-0 

103 


Gunnedah 

17 

67 

15 

13 

10 

55 

144 

9 

29 

28 ) 

II -4 

10 

5 40 

91 


Quirindi 

14 

64 

xz 

xo 

10 

45 

14 

9 

32 

284 

11-4 

104 

55-0 

94 


Gass 13 .— Gabo. 


924' 138 


148 

147 

1454 

1434 

143 

138 


33 I 3 i 4 I 13-7 I 13 I 6 o-o I 08 I 1364 

33 I 2841 ii'4 I 124 1 59-0 I 94 I 133 

28 I 27 I 10-2 j 13 I 6o-o I 88 I 1374 

31 1 27 I 10-6 I 13 I 6o-o I 92 I 1354 


15^4 

155 

I, *54 

153 

1524 

1514 

151 

1494 

146 

139 


Gabo 

Euchareena 

15 

65 

X 2 

X 2 

94 

484 

xo 

9 

35 

30 

12*4 

16 

63-0 . 100 

1484 

„ ... 

Wyalong 

13 

63 

X 2 

XZ 

10 

46 

10 

9 

37 

314 

13-6 

14 

6i’0 1014 

1474 


Molong 


65 

13 

12 

94 

494 

104 

9 

32 

284 

1 1 ’8 

14 

6i-o • 94 

X 43 i 

IP 

Hillston 

134 

634 

ZI 

ZX 

10 

454 

10 

9 

34 

30 

12-1 

14 

6i-o 1 97 

1424 



Ungarie 

II 

6i 

9 

9 

xo 

39 

10 

9 

37 

314 

13*9 

14 

6i*o 1014 

1404 
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Punts Awarded for Grain Appearance and Milling Quality — continued. 


GRAIN. 1 

1 MILUNG. 

Variety. 

District. 

Weight 
per bushel. 

Appearance. 

Uniforraitv and 
Type. 

Freedom from 
disease, pests. 

Points for grain. 

Milling quality. 

Colour of flour. 

Gluten quality. 

j Gluten 
j Content. 

Water 

absorption. 

Points for 
Milling. 

Total 

Pts. 

Pts. 

1 

lb. 

Pts. 

Per 

cent. 

Pts. 

Per 

cent. 

.Maximum points 

20 


x6 

14 

1 

10 

60 

15 

zo 

50 

45 


20 


140 

1 200 


Gabo I Harden ... 

„ I Borcc Creek 


Kcndee ...| Barmedman 

„ I Cumnock ... 


Bordan j Molong 

Koala I Wongarbon 


CUu 14.— Gabo. 


14*1 


14 

1 *3 

1 *2 1 

i 51*11 11*1 

11*1 

6i*l 

10 

1 11 

1 8 1 

40*|l 10 1 




Class 

15.— Keadea. 

13 1 
11*! 

<■>3 1 

61*1 

II 

10 

1 9 

1 11 

mil 111 



Class 

18.— Bordan 

or Koale. 

14 j 
12*1 

64 1 

62*1 

1.3 

II 

1 12 

1 XI 

M H 

0 0 

mil xMi 


37 1 

314 

|i 3-3 1 

15 

1 62-0 1 

1 104 

1 ^ 55 * 

36 1 

30 

li 2-3 1 

15 

1 62-0 1 

1 100 

1 140J 

35 1 

31* 


x 6 


103 1 

1 148 

35 1 

30 

1 12*6 I 

16 

1 63*0 1 

99 * 1 

1 137 

30 1 

30 

1 ”1 1 

XX 

156-0 1 

92 j 

141 

30 1 

27 

1 10-8 1 

12 * 

l 59'0 1 

91 1 

135* 


CUm 19.— Modium Strong Whont— Fiold Wboat Competition. 


Ford 

Forbes 

13* 

63* 

11 

10 

,, 

Wallendbeen 

x6 

66 

13 

II 

Gabo 

Molong 

17 

67 

15 

13 

Narrabri 

13* 

63* 

12 

IX 

Kendee 

Barmedman 

13 

63 

1 1 

II 

Gabo 

Bingara 

13 

63 

n 

II 


Wyalong 

13 

63 

12 

II 

Kendee... 

Tamworth 

14 

64 

14 

12 

Gabo 

Boggabri 

9* 

59* 

8 

7 

Kendee 

Dubbo 

13* 

634 

13 

12 

Bordan 

Molong 

14 

64 

13 

12 

Gabo 

Wellington 

10 

60 

8 

9 

No. 2 Unnamed.. 

Parkes 

15 

65 

14 

13 

Kendee 

Cumnock 

11* 

61* 

10 

9 

Koala 

Wongarbon 

12* 

62* 

IZ 

IX 


10 

44* 

1 14 

9 

34 

42 

17-4 

10* 

55-0 

109* 

154 

10 

50 

14* 

9 

34 

34* 

14*7 

10* 

55*0 

I02i 

152* 

10 

55 

! 14* 

10 

32 

30 

12-2 

10 

54*0 

96* 

I5ii 

9* 

46 

11 

0 

37 

31* 

13*4 

15 

62-0 

103* 

149* 

xo 

45 

lOl 

10 

35 

31* 

13*7 

16 

63-0 

103 

148 

10 

45 

lol 

9 

36 

33 

14*1 

14 

61 -o 

102* 

147* 

10 

46 

10 

9 

37 

31* 

13-6 

14 

6i*o 

ZOl* 

147* 

xo 

50 

II 

9 

32 

28* 

11-8 

15 

62-0 

95* 

145* 

10 

34* 

9* 

9 

38 

40* 

i 6-5 

13 

6o-o 

110 

144} 

9 

47* 

II 

9 

31 

30 

ia-3 

15 

62-9 

96 

143* 

10 

49 

12 

9 

30 

30 

12*8 

Ji 

56-0 

92 

141 

10 

37 

IX 

9 

37 

30 

12-1 

15 

62*0 

102 

139 

10 

52 

12 

9 

24 

30 

12-2 

10 

54-0 

85 

137 

7 

37* 

9* 

9 

35 

30 

12-6 

r6 

63-0 

99* 

137 

10 1 

44* 

12* 

9 

30 

27 

10-8 

12* 

59-0 

91 

135* 


'Gabo 

Pord 


Kendee 

Gabo 

■Gular ... 
Ford 

Kendee ... 
Gabo 
Gabo 
Bordan ... 
Gabo 

Koala ... 


Bencubbin 


Bencubbin 


g uadrat 
encubbin 




Bencubbin 




Class 20.— Me linm Strong Wboat— Novice Class. 


Harden 

14* 

64* 

14 

13 

10 

51* 

11* 

9 

37 

31* 

13*3 

15 

62-0 

104 

Forbes 


63* 

II 

10 

10 

44* 

14 

9 

34 

42 

17*4 

10* 

550 

109* 

Ungarie 

14* 

64* 

12 

11 

10 

47* 

12* 

10 

34 

39 

16-4 

10 

54*0 

105* 

Wallendbeen 

16 

66 

13 

11 

10 

50 

14* 

9 

34 

34* 

14*7 

xo* 

55-0 

102* 

Molong 

17 

67 

15 

13 

10 

55 

15 

9 

32 

30 

I2-I 

10 

54-0 

96 

Barmedman 

13 

63 

ii 

II 

xo 

45 

10* 

xo 

35 

31* 

13*7 

z6 

63-0 

103 

Bingara ... 

13 

63, 

II 

XX 

xo 

45 

10* 

9 

36 

33 

14-1 

14 

61 -o 

Z02* 

Toogong 

13* 

63* 

12 

II 

10 

46* 

10 

9 

36 

30 

12-2 

15 

6a -o 

100 

Gunnedah 

17 

67 

15 

13 

10 

55 

14* 

9 

29 

28* 

11-4 

xo 

54-0 

91 

Tamworth 

14 

64 

14 

12 

10 

50 

II 

9 

3* 

28* 

II-8 

15 

62-0 

95* 

Molong 


65 

13 

12 

9* 

49* 

10* 

9 

32 

28* 

XZ'8 

14 

61 -o 

94 

Hillston 

13* 

63* 

XI 

II 

10 

45* 

10 

9 

34 

30 

I2-I 

14 

61 -0 

97 

Molong 

14 

64 

13 

12 

10 

49 

12 

9 

30 

30 

12-8 

ZI 

56-0 

92 

Culgoora 

10 

60 

9 

10 

9* 

38* 

xx 

9 

38 

30 

12-8 

14 

6io 

102 

Currabubula 


63, 

II 

10 

10 

44 

XO 

9 

33 

28* 

11-8 

15 

62*0 

95* 

Wongarbon 

12* 

6a* 

11 

II 

XO 

44* 

' 12* 

9 

30 

27 

zo-8 

12* 

59-0 

91 


Qass 21.— Weak Wheat. 


Marrar 

12 

62 

11 

zx 

9 

43 

12 

9 

29 

30 

12-4 

xo 

54*0 

90 

Bribbaree 

12 

62 

II 

XI 

9 

43 

12* 

9 

28 

28* 

II-I 

xo 

54*0 

88 

Hillston 

II* 

61* 

XI 

12 

10 

44* 

12* 

10 

26 

27 

10-2 

zo 

54*0 

85* 

Weja 

11* 

61* 

XI 

12 

10 

44* 

12 

10 

26 

27 

10-2 

zo 

54*0 

85 

Barmedman 

IX 

61 

1 10 

II 

10 

42 

12* 

9 

27 

28* 

11*6 

70 

* 54*0 

87 

Wongarbon 

II* 

61* 

9 

10 

10 

40* 

12* 

9 

27 

28* 

XI -4 

10 

54*0 

87 


Class 22.— Weak Wbeat— Field Wheat Competition. 


Ariah Park 

13* 

53* 

12 

II 

10 

46* 

12* 

9 

27 

28* 

II-O 

XO 

54*0 

87 

Marrar 

12 

62 

n 

11 

9 


12 

9 

29 

30 

ia-4 

10 

54*0 

90 

Finley 

15 

65 

13 

12 

8* 

48* 

13* 

9 

24 

281 

xz-8 

8* 

5i*o 

83* 

Bribbaree 

12 

62 

zx 

xz 

9 

43 

12* 

9 

28 

28* 

ii-i 

10 

54*0 

88^ 

Hillston 1 



zx 

12 

zo 

44* 

12* 

10 

26 

27 

XO-2 

10 

54*0 

8S* 

Weja 

II* 

61* 

IX 

12 

10 

44* 

12 

10 

26 

27 

10-2 

zo 

54*0 

85 

Barmedman ...1 

ZX 

6z 

zo 

XZ 

10 

42 

12* 

9 

27 

I 28* 

XI*6 

10 

54*0 

87 


Class 23.— Weak Wheat— Novice Qass. 



Marrar 

12 

62 

IX 

xz 

9 

43 

X2 

9 

29 

30 

I2’4 

xo 

54*0 

90 


Bribbaree 

12 

62 

XI 

II 

9 

43 

12* 

9 

28 

28* 

II-I 

zo 

54-0 

88 


Hillston 

II* 

614 

II 

Z2 

10 

44* 

111 

10 

26 

27 

XO‘2 

zo 

54-0 

85* 


Barmedman ...J 

IX 

61 

xo 

XZ 

xo 

42 

12* 

9 

27 

281 

II-6 

zo 

54*0 

87 

... 

Wongarbon 

II* 

61* 

9 

XO 

xo 

40* 

l4 

9 

27 

28* 

11*4 

zo 

54*0 

87 


155* 

154 

153 


152* 

151 

148 

147* 

146* 

146 


X45 

143 

142 

141 

140 

J39 

135 


! 

1 


X33 

131 

X30 

129* 

129 

127i 


133* 

133 

132 

131 

130 

229* 

X29 


X33 

X31 

X 30 

xa9 

127 k 
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For the Grazier and Farmer 


S.O.S. DEPARTMENT 


Sheep and Cattle Licks : 

Vic Lie — Concentrated and Ready Mixed 
D or G Formuia. 

Fodder : 

P.M.F. and Concentrated Protein. 

Drenches : 

Tri-Kos (Nicotine Bluestone). 

Phenovis (Phenothiazine). 

Red Spot (Carbontetrachloride). 
Tetralene (Carbontetrachloride and 
Tetrachibrethyiene). 

Cesto (Tape Worm Drench). 

Fly Dressings : 

K.F.M. (D.D.T. Emulsion). 

G.M.X. (Gamma Isomer of B.H.C.). 
B.K.B. (C.S.I.R. Formula). 

Bovox D.D.T. 

Vaccines : 

P.K.V. (Entero Toxaemia). 

B.L.V. (Black Leg). 

B.D.V. (Black Disease). 

S.M.V. (Scabby Mouth). 

B. T.V. (Botulinus). 

C. B.G. (Milk Fever). 


Veterinary Instruments : 

Tri-Kos Pistols, Victor Guns. 
Repeater Hypodermic Syringes. 
Wllmo Lamb Castrators. 

Repeater Poultry Dosers. 

Horse Drenching Bits. 
Trocars-Emasculators. 

Jet Sprays (Rabbit Fumigation). 

Nicholas Products : 
Vetemul Stock Food Supplement. 
Sulpha G (Germicide). 

Rabbit Exterminators : 
Huiles Best English Strychnine. 
Chloropicrin (Fumigant). 

Little’s Dips : 
Numex (Gammexane). 

Rapid Acting Powder (Rotenone). 
Standard Powder. 

Fluid (Non Poisonous). 

Liquid (Poisonous). 

Altik Cattle Dip (B.H.C.). 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

Guesarol D.D.T. Sprays for all types of Hormex 2-4-D Weed Killer. 

crops. 265 Instant Slug Killer. 

40 per cent. Nicotine Sulphate and Wilmist Sprayers. 

Fungicides, insecticides and Miticides. 

MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 

Commando Engines. I Whibley Gordon Shearing, Crutching, 

Ruberoid Roofing and Lubricating Oils. I Fire-Fighting and Pumping Equipment. 

HARDWARE DEPARTMENT 

Maxle Bath Heaters. 1 Pipe Cutters. 

Sparklets, Soda Syphons. I Stock and Dies and sundry tools. 

SMOKER’S DEPARTMENT 

Sasieni Pipes, Tobacco. Rolls Lighters. 

Cigars. Wines and Spirits. 

Cigarettes. 

FREE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Full Particulars from Your Local Distributor or 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney 

Branches All States 



BEFORE — Three years previously this 
heavily infested warren had been laboriously 
dug out by hand. The photo clearly shows 
how rabbits had opened up the warren again 
and eaten out the surrounding area. 


AFTER — The entire warren permanently 
destroyed and ploughed in. A Ferguson direct* 
attach^ Tiller or ^arifier has been used after 
ploughing to work down the area ready for 
sowing pasture grasses. 


ORANGE WOOLGROWER’ 

CLEANS OUT RABBITS 


WITH THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Mr. R. G. Rutharferd, of "Inglodoon". Chooso- 
mons Crook, vio Orongo, N.S.W., usos For- 
goson Troctor ond Implomonti to dostroy 
worron. 60 x 40 yds. in mottor of hours. 

THE EQUIPMENT 

A Ferguson Tractor with hydraulically con- 
trolled 2-furrow mouldboard plough. This is 
first used to scratch a poison trail about 1" 
deep at 3 m.p.h.! After surface poisoning the 
plough is stripped of mouldboards, coulters and 
rear furrow wheel. Special ripper shares of 
hard steel are then fitted and the Ferguson 
equipment is ready for the first ploughing down 
to 16'' depth. A further cross ploughing pene- 
trates 24^' to the beam and destroys both har- 
bour and rabbits. Any minor break throughs 
can be simply dealt with by commercial fumi- 
gants or carbon monoxide frcmi the tractor 
exhaust. This is your COMPLETE answer to 
the rabbit pest at a fraction of the cost of less 
effective methods^ 


BRITISH FARM 




(DIVISION OF STANDARD CANS LTD.) 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Over 400 N.S.W. graziers 
hare destroyed rabbits the 
Ferguson way. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 

88-89 FLINDERS NT., SYDNEY ^ 
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FODDER FOR STOCK 

— In the Orange, Bathurst and Molong Districts — 

{Continued from page 343.) 

K. c. ADSEN, ll.JJ.A., District Agrononii.st. 

THE fairly severe winter conditions experienced in this area make it essential that farmers 
and graziers practise supplementary feeding in order to maintain the production and 
disease resistance of thek stock. 

The purpose of this article is to set out the value of the many pasture plants and 
fodder crops available for use in this area. In the first portion, published last month, the 
author discussed the need for rotations to maintain soil fertility and methods of utilization 


of pastures. In this continuation details are 
mendations are made of pasture mixtures. 

Notes on Pasture Species. 

Subterranean Clover. 

(a) Mid-season Strain . — The mid-season 
..strain of Subterranean clover is the wonder 
plant of the 24-inch and over rainfall coun- 
try. It is a free-seeding, vigorous-growing 
annual and thousands of acres have been 
establislied, particularly on the tablelands, 
where it is the basis of all jmsture improve- 
ment work. The seed germinates in late 
summer and autumn ; the plants grow slowly 
through the winter and vigorously in the 
spring. Seed is set in late spring and early 
summer when the plants die. 

A very dense sward is soon formed, pro- 
viding considerable bulk and a higlily nutri- 
tiiJiis fodder both in the green and dry stage 
Ivxcellent quality hay — up to 4 tons or more 
|)cr acre — may be made in good seasons ; 
this should be baled if possible. 

This species is outstanding as a soil im- 
prover, for the control of soil erosion, and 
the forcing out of inferior species. It may 
be grown on all soil types on the tableland 
areas, but on the lighter soils only in the 
22-24 inch rainfall area. In combination 
with either Perennial rye, Phalaris tuberosa, 
lucerne or Wimmera rye it makes an ideal 
mixture. 

(b) Early Strain . — This is most suited 
to the 22-24 inch rainfall area, but does 
not provide the same bulk of feed as 
mid-season strain. 


given of useful pasture species and recom- 
Lucerne. 

Lucerne is the “King of Fodders” on the 
Central Slopes. It is valuable both for graz- 
ing and hay production, being of very high 
fodder value, is drought-resistant, and long- 
lived if correctly managed. Though con- 
tinuous grazing will rapidly thin out the 
stand, it is the chief summer grazing crop on 
the Central Slojjes. First cut river flat 
lucerne on tlie slopes is frequently conserved 
as silage, owing to the presence of barley 
gra.ss and other extraneous plants. The 
deeper, well-drained soils of moderate 
fertility are required for a successful stand. 

The grazing period on the tablelands is 
short, hence its use is limited in those areas. 

Red Clover. 

Red clover is mainly a spring and summer 
grower and, although considered a peren- 
nial, usually only lasts about three to four 
years. Its use is liniited to the higher rain- 
fall areas of the tablelands, c.g., Oberon and 
Yetholme, although it grows satisfactorily in 
Orange, Millthorpe, Iflayney and similar 
areas in normal seasons. Subterranean 
clover (mid-season strain) has been growm 
more successfully during recent years, 
because of sub-normal rainfall. 

In pasture mixtures, on good soils, Red 
clover will provide early grazing until other 
clovers have become established and it is 
valuable for short-term pastures in rotation 
with such crops as potatoes. It is ideal. 
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where arable areas are limited, to raise fer- 
tility and thus increase yields of succeeding 
crops. Excellent grazing is provided and it 
may be cut for hay. 

In the Oberon and Yetholnie districts Red 
clover makes a good mixed grazing stand 
when sown with Italian rye in a temporary 
pasture. 

White Clover. 


provides excellent all-the-year-round feed. 
It cannot be considered to be as important 
as the three earlier mentioned clovers, as 
suitable areas are very restricted. 

Ball Clover. 

An annual, more dry-weather-resistant 
than Subterranean clover, this species occurs 
throughout tableland areas and slopes. 


White clover is a perennial which has the 
advantage over other clovers of providing 
green feed during the summer. However, 






V 




It is useful on the heavier soils of the 
slopes where Subterranean clover will not 
thrive ; it responds readily to superphosphate 
and must be topdressed for best 
results. 

Barrel Clover. 

Barrel clover is an annual, 
somewhat similar to burr trefoils, 
but the seed pods do not adhere 
as readily to wool. It has proved 





it only thrives on the best soils and where 
moisture is plentiful ; it will not persist dur- 
ing long dry spells. With efficient manage- 
ment it will produce a considerable amount 
of bulk throughout the year and not have 
the smothering effect on other species of 
pasture plants, as is the case with Subter- 
ranean clover. White clover is very nutri- 
tious and is ideal for a mixture, particularly 
in the Oberon and Yetholme areas, and in 
moist situations elsewhere. 

Strawberry Clover. 

This clover is a perennial that thrives only 
in the very moist places in the Oberon and 
Yetholme districts in particular, where it 
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successful on the tablelands and slopes and 
in the Bathurst district. Greater use could 
be made of this species. 

Wimmera Rye Gran. 

Wimmera rye is a vigorous, free-seeding 
annual which grows rapidly and provides a 
large bulk of feed and a remarkable amount 
of seed. Being very resistant to dry weather 
it can be sown successfully anywhere on the 
Central Slopes and Tablelands but is most 
valuable on the former. Although it is 
inclined to disappear from a pasture after 
about, two years under normal grazing con- 
ditions, particularly on the soils likely to set^. 
renovation or cultivation will stimulate 
regeneration. 
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Its palatability is appreciated by all classes 
of stock, and its special value is that the 
seed is not detrimental to sheep and provides 
a seed-free area on which lambs can be 
weaned and fattened. 

On the wheat areas of the Central Slopes 
it should be sown only on areas which are 
to be given over to grazing for a few years, 
as it is a rapid grower and profuse seeder. 
In a mixture with lucerne or grazing oats 
renovated into natural pastures, it is ideal. 

Perennial Rye Grass. 

A long-lived perennial which, under fav- 
ourable conditions, provides succulent and 
highly nutritious feed over a long i)eriod. 
Perennial rye grass requires a good soil with 
a comparatively high, well-distributed rain- 
fall, as it is not very dry-weather-resistant. 
On the poorer soils it is necessary to build 
up the fertility before sowing to obtain the 
maximum results. When sown with Subter- 
ranean clover or White clover it makes an 
ideal mixture. 

Italian Rye Grass. 

I'his grass is a vigorous biennial which, 
under favourable conditions, produces a 
great bulk of feed during winter and spring, 
and may be sown to advantage with Subter- 
ranean or Red clover in a short term ])asture 
in rotation with crops on the tablelands. It 
is not as hardy as Wimmera Rye grass. 


Phaiaris Tnberosa. 

Phalaris tuberosa is a perennial, and one 
of the most valuable of all grasses, produc- 
ing an abundance of long, broad leaves and 
large crowns, and is very deep-rooted. Al- 
though it dislikes competition from other 
grasses in its early life, it is extremely hardy 
once established and comparatively dry- 
weather-resistant. 

Like all grasses Phalaris tuberosa is best 
associated with Subterranean clover for fat- 
tening and milk production. When grown 
with a legume such as Subterranean clover, 
and cut when the heads are emerging from 
the leaf sheaths, it makes a palatable liay. 
Drastic renovation every five or six yeai*s is 
required to break up the large crowns. 

Pasture Mixtures. 

1. Tableland (except Bathurst). 

Medium to rich, heavy soils, creek flats, etc, 
{a) Perennial rye grass — 7-8 lb. per acre. 

Mid-season strain Subterranean 
clover — 3-4 lb. per acre. 

Red clover — i lb. per acre. 

(On damp flats i lb. of White 
clover and i lb. of Strawberry 
clover may be used instead of 
Subterranean clover. ) 
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Ewe Hoggets Grazing 
on a Perennial Rye 
Subterranean Clover 
Pasture in the 
Orange District. 





(b) Phalaris tuberosa — 2-3 lb. per acre. 
Mid-season strain Subterranean 

clover — 3-4 lb. per acre. 

(c) Red clover (temporary pasture) — 

4 lb. per acre. 

(d) Lucerne (limited areas only) — 6-8 

lb. per acre. 

Poor Soils, 

Mid-season strain Subterranean clover — 
2-3 lb. per acre. 

Wimmera rye — 2 lb. per acre. 

2. Bathurst Area. 

Rich Flats. 

(a) Lucerne — 8-10 lb. per acre. 

( 7 ?) Lucerne — 4 lb. per acre. 

Phalaris tuberosa — 1 lb. per acre. 

Mid-season strain Subterranean 
clover — 2 lb. per acre. 

Early strain Subterranean clover — 
I lb. per acre. 

Production of main crop citrus fruit for 1949 
is forecast by the Division of Marketing and 
Agricultural Economics at 3,294,000 loose bushels, 
or 2,635,200 packed bushels. 

This anticipated yield is just a little below 
the annual average of 2,800,000 packed bushels. 


Upland Granites. 

Lucerne — 3-4 lb. per acre. 

Wimmera rye — 1-2 lb. per acre. 
Mid”Season strain Subterranean clover — 
2 lb. per acre. 

Early strain Subterranean clover — i 
per acre. 

3. Central Slopes. 

Lighter Soils. 

Mid-season strain Subterranean clover — 
2-3 lb. per acre. 

Wimmera rye — 1-2 lb. per acre. 

Heavy Red Soils. 

(a) Early strain Subterranean clover — 

2 lb. per acre. 

Ball clover — 2 lb. per acre. 

Wimmera rye — 1-2 lb. per acre. 

(b) Lucerne — 3-4 lb. per acre. 

Wimmera rye — 1-2 lb. per acre. 

Alluvium Flats. 

Lucerne — 10-12 lb. per acre. 

[To he continued.) 

The crop, however, will be much smaller than 
last season’s, when 3,794,000 bushels were har- 
vested. 

Good rains, by increasing fruit size, offset to 
some extent an earlier lack of rain which had 
been partly responsible for poor setting of fruit. 


In a rice variety trial at Yanco Experiment Farm 
during the past season, Caloro 2 proved superior 
to any' of the pew crossbreds under trial. 


This variety is the only one being grown com- 
mercially on the Area at present In the opinion 
of the Division of Plant Industry, its high yield 
will be very difficult to improve upon. 
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forNS.w. iiallocH house. 10-14 YOUNO STREET. SYDNEY 

Branchtf at: 18 Bayliis Straat, South Wagga; 79 Kean Street, Lismore; and 
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Organic Farming versus 

Chemical Fertilisers ! 

Read the splendid article on this vital subject 
in the JULY — SEPTEMBER issue of 

FARM & GARDEN DIGEST 

By Col. H. White, one of Australia' s foremost agriculturalists 
and a leading grazier in the New England district 


FARM & GARDEN DIGEST 

is full of interesting articles for the man on the land. Be sure to 
order it from your Newsagent. Price 1/- (or 1/1 Jd. posted you 
direct by the Australian Organic Farming Society, C/- Primary 
Producers’ Union, 2 Spring Street, Sydney). 


W ELECl 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


British made for Australian Industry— the pioneers in 
the universal application of Totally Enclosed Motors 
now make available to Australian Industry, motors of 
the highest standard, ranging from 1/6 to 25 horse- 
power. 

The construction of Newman Motors ensures complete 
protection to all internal parts. They are precision 
built to the highest specifications, fan cooled, smooth 
and simple. 

**The Modern Motor for Modern Industry/’ 



N.S.W. Distributors; 


Telephone: 
EX 1641 
(3 linet) 


(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 York Street, (Wynyard Square), Sydney 


Telegramt: 

' Mangrovite ' 
Sydney 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


BUYING A FARM? 

• 

AS a result of the high prices 7vhich farmers ami graziers have been receiving for 
the last four to five years, there are to-day many people attempting or intending to 
purchase properties, cither to enlarge farms already oivned or to set up as owner- 
operators. The purpose of this article is to discuss tvays in xvhich farmers and others 
intending to buy properties can estimate the income-producing capacity of a gwen 
farm.' 

Of course, some people may desire to oven land at all costs, ami may be 
willing to pay almost any price for it; but the majority of buyers are interested in 
the return they can expect from their investment . Also, many intending purchasers 
have to obtain a loan prior to purchase, and they are naturally interested in obtaining 
sufficient income to meet interest payments and other charges on loans incurred. 


The first step in assessing the incoine-pn;- 
ducing capacity of a prot)erty is obviously 
to make a thorough and detailed inspection 
of the property in question. In addition to 
the information secured from the prospec- 
tive vendor, yields and carrying capacity 
should cliecked by seeking advice from 
anyone familiar with the history of the pro- 
perty, or by consulting statistical records 
regarding average yields, carrying capacity 
and rainfall in the particular district. Other 
factors which should be looked into include 
evidence of erosion, declining fertility, 
susceptibility to floods, disease, weeds, etc. 

These details regarding the physical pro- 
ductivity must be obtained before it is 
possible to estimate the income-producing 
capacity of a property. But obviously it is 
not sufficient to know only that a property 


has an average wheat yield of, say. 
bushels. Before it is possible to find out how 
much this property is wortli to the prospec- 
tive buyer, it is necessary to draw up a 
kind of imaginary balance-sheet, showing 
expected receipts from the property and 
expected expenses, so that an estimate can 
be made of the additional income which will 
accrue to the buyer if he decides to purchase 
the property. 

Not many farmers or other intending pur- 
chasers are familiar with this procedure and, 
to provide an example which can be adapted 
to different local conditions, two imaginary 
balance-sheets are given below. One is for 
a hypothetical wheat-sheep property in the 
western slopes of New South Wales and 
the other one for an imaginary dairy farm 
on the north coast outside the Milk Zone. 
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It must be stressed, however, that neither of 
these examples should be regarded as giving 
indications of the actual amounts which it is 
reasonable to pay for agricultural and dairy- 
ing lands respectively. What is attempted 
here is to demonstrate one procedure by 
which the income-producing capacity of a 
given farm can be arrived at. It must be 
again stressed, however, that the actual 
amounts which are arrived at, depend not 
only on the purchaser’s judgment with 
regard to the physical productivity of the 
farm, but also on his judgment with regard 
to the future level of prices. The actual 
figures used here should not be regarded as 
an attempt to assess the value of an “average 
wheat” or “average dairy” farm. 

Jn the purchase of agricultural land it is 
not possible to eliminate this element of 
judgment. Farms are mostly bought as 
long-term investments — as places on which 
the purchaser may live and work for many 
years. Also, the initial investment made will 
•only repay itself over many years, unless the 
farm is resold at an earlier date. The yield 
■on the capital investment should therefore 
be estimated on the longest possible period 
ahead, say fifteen years. 

Prices of most primary products fluctuate 
very violently, and few persons would confi- 
dently predict the price of a farm product 
more than two or three years in advance. 
Hence this estimate of the average price of 
a product for, say, the next fifteen years is 
very largely a matter for the judgment of the 
buyer. To work out the returns in the 
examples quoted below, the following aver- 
age prices will be assumed to rule over the 
next fifteen years : — 

Wheat, ‘4S. 9d. a bushel at sidings (bulk 
basis). 

Wool, IS. 6d. a lb. 

Pat Iambs, £i each; stores, 15s. each. 

C.F.A. Merino ewes, los. each. 

Replacement breeding ewes (2 T’s), 25s. each. 

Butter, IS. qd. per lb. 

Culled cows, £6 per head. 

Pigs (baconers), £5 per head. 

It will be noticed that these prices are 
considerably below current prices. These 
lower prices are used because it does rtot 
seem likely that prices will remain at present 
levels. However, it may well be that the 
prices ^ven below are too low — or again 
they nlyji^be^too high. As already stated, 
nobody cw^ve a farmer of other purchaser 
an accurat^|;uide as to the fifteen year 
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average price of the products listed above. 
It must be again emphasized that these 
prices are used here solely for the purpose 
of working out two hypothetical farm 
budgets, and that they should not be 
regarded as either official or unofficial 
forecasts of prices. 


Determination of Value Productivity. 

L A Wheat and Sheep Farm. 

We can now take our first example — a 
mixed wheat-sheep property in the western 
slopes district of New South Wales, of 
1,000 acres of agricultural land with an 
18 bushel average wheat yield. 

The following additional assumptions with 
regard to farm plant and cost of equipment 
are made; 300 acres are sown annually to 
wheat after fallow; 150 acres of oats for 
grazing are sown on- stubble ; 60 lb. of super- 
phosphate are used per acre of wheat and 
30 lb. per acre of oats ; 500 Merino ewes are 
joined for the production of 375 crossbred 
lambs ; all lambs are sold and ewes are re- 
placed after four lambs; 134 young ewes 
(2 T’s) and 2 rams will be purchased 
annually. 

It is estimated that the following amounts 
will have to be spent to obtain initial plant 


and vStock: 

Plant. £ 

Tractor 750 

Disc plough 100 

Scarifier 100 

Combine 150 

Harrows 40 

Header 400 

Motor lorry 750 

Reaper and binder I^ 

Chaffeutter 50 

Miscellaneous 100 

Total value of plant 2,600 

Stock. 

£ 

500 breeding ewes at £2 5s. od 1,125 

10 rams 75 

I hack 20 


Total value of stock 1,220 


The value of structures on the property 
in question is estimated as follows: 


House 1,000 

Fencing 400 

Farm buildings 200 

Water supply 100 


Total value of structures 


L700 
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Annual sales will total 5,300 bushels of 
wheat (total production will be 5,600 
bushels; 300 bushels are estimated to be 
retained on the farm as seed). Annual sheep 
losses are put at 5 per cent., leaving 475 
ewes shorn annually, producing 4,275 lb. of 
wool (at 9 lb. of wool per head). Also 225 
lambs will be sold as fats and t 50 as stores, 
and no C.F.A. ewes will be sold. 

On the basis of the prices given earlier, 
average annual gross receipts from this 
property will be: 

Wheat — 5,300 bushels at 4s. gd. per £ 

bushel i,25g 

Wool — 4,275 lb. at IS. 6d. per lb. 321 

Lambs — 225 at each 225 

150 at 15s. each T12 

Ewes — no C.F.A. ewes at los. each 55 

Average annual gross receipts 1,972 

Ex])enses on this imaginary property are 


estimated as follows : 

(fl) Cash Expenses — 

(i) Cropping Expenses — 

£ £ 

Labour (bag sewing, etc.) .. 50 

Bags (bulk basis to last three 

years) * 42 

Twine 6 

Fertiliser 68 

Fuel, •* oil and grease (300 
acres at 10s.; 150 at 3s.) 172 

Repairs 50 

Cartage to rail (6d. per bag) 45 


— 433 


£ 

(2) Sheep Expenses — 

Shearing and dipping at 

IS. 3d 30 

Woolpacks, drenches, oil, etc. 15 

Freight and selling at 

per lb 22 

Flock maintenance; — 

134 ewes at 25s 168 

2 rams at £7 los. od. each 15 


— 250 
£ 

(3) General Expenses — 

Maintenance of structures at 


per cent 10 

Rates and taxes 20 

Truck expenses on property . . 35 

Insurance 25 

Miscellaneous 30 

— 120 

Average annual cash costs 803 


(b) Non-cash Costs — 


(Operator’s labour 350 

Depreciation, plant ( 10 per cent.) . . 260 

Depreciation, structures (ij 4 per 

cent.) 10 

Interest at 5 per cent, on plant and 
stock igi 

Average annual non-cash cost . 81 1 

Average annual total costs ... 1,614 


Thus the average annual return attribut- 
a])le to ])ro])erty is £358. 

Having arrived at this figure wc can ob- 
tain the value of the property to the pur- 
chaser. Interest rates allowed by the various 
Cost of Production C ommittees are usually 
around 4^2 per cent. Interest rates on bank 
overdraft are also 4 ]/* per cent. It will be 
assumed here that the purchaser is only 
interested in buying the property if it returns 
him 5 per cent. If the purchaser is willing 
to take a lower rate of return, the price he 
would be prepared to pay would increase, 
but the method of arriving at the final figure 
would be the same. 


C)n the assumption a net return of 5 per 
cent, is required, we find that if 

5 per cent. = £358, then 

358 X 100 
i(X) per cent. = 

=£7 ,i(:) 0. 


In other words the purchaser would be 
willing to pay £7,160 for the property in- 
cluding farm buildings and improvements 
(but excluding the house) — or approxi- 
mately £7 3s. per acre. Including the hou.se 
he would be prepared to pay £8,160 or 
approximately £8 3s. per acre. 


It will be noticed that in the above calcu- 
lation of farm expenses, no allowance is 
made for either maintenance or depreciation 
or interest on the value of the house, which 
is not a farm expense but a household 
expense, and should therefore not be taken 
into account in the farm budget. 


IL A Dairy Farm. 

The second example which will be worked 
out is an imaginary balance-sheet for a dairy 
farm of 150 acres on the north coast outside 
the Milk Zone. It is assumed that this farm 
has a carrying capacity of fifty cows and 25 
head of supporting stock (heifers and 
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•calves). Normal losses each year may be 
put at 25 per cent, each year, or twelve cows 
per annum. It is also assumed that ten of 
these are sold annually and that the farmer 
grows all the feed required on the property. 
In terms of butter production the average 
annual capacity of the farm is estimated at 
10,000 lb. of butter and in addition five 
breeding sows will be kept to utilise skim 
milk. A small quantity of potatoes or 
vegetables is sold annually. On such a farm 
a considerable amount of family labour will 
have to be used, and an allowance of £200 
per annum is made for remuneration of part- 
time labour at award rates. 

It is estimated that the farm carries the 
following buildings and improvements : 


£ 

House 1,000 

Sheds 200 

Dairy bails, etc 350 

Piggeries lOO 

Fencing 250 

Value of building and improve- 
ments 1,900 


Estimates of the value of plant and stock 
which will have to be bought to run the farm 
at capacity are given below : 


Plant, 

i 

Disc plough 30 

Cultivator 30 

Mower 60 

Diamond harrow bar 10 

Chaffcutter 35 

Fertiliser broadcaster 50 

Hay rake 25 

Springtooth cultivator 40 

Feedgrinder 20 

3-unit Milking machine 180 

Separator 60 

Boiler and fittings .35 

Miscellaneous (cans, harness, etc.) no 
Utility truck 600 

Value of plant 1,285 

Stock. 

50 cows at £is 750 

12 heifers at £10 120 

13 calves at £6 78 

I bull 30 

5 breeding sows at £6 30 

I boar 7 

4 draught horses at £15 60 

I light horse IS 

Value of stock 1,090 
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Average annual gross receipts on this farm 


are estimated as follows : 

£ 

10,000 lb. of butter at is. pd. 

per lb 87s 

10 culled cows at £6 60 

60 baconers at £5 300 

Miscellaneous receipts (from bull, 
calves, vegetables, etc.) 25 


Average annual gross receipts. . 1,260 

An estimate of expenses on this farm is 
given below : 

(i) Cash Expenses — 


Seed 5 

Fertiliser 15 

Fuel and power 50 

Maintenance of structures at 
per cent 14 

Maintenance of machinery 50 

Insurance 10 

Rates and taxes 20 

Miscellaneous 30 


Average annual cash expenses 194 
(2) Non-cash Expenses — 

£ 


Operator’s labour 350 

Family labour 200 

Depreciation of plant, 10 per cent. 129 

Depreciation of structures at 
per cent 14 

Interest on value of plant and 
stock 109 

Average annual non-cash ex- 
penses 802 

Total expenses 996 


The average return attributable to farm 
would thus be £264. 

Proceeding as in the previous example, 
we find that if £264 is the annual return 
attributable to the farm, and 5 per cent, is 
regarded as a “reasonable” return on capital 
investment, then the capital value of the 
farm will be £5,280, including farm build- 
ings and improvements, but excluding the 
house, or i35 4s. per acre. If the house is 
included the total value of the farm is 
£6,280 or approximately £41 17s. per acre. — 
F. H. Gruen, Economics Research Officer. 
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HULLE'S BRAND 



THE MOST EFFICIENT RABBIT DESTROYER 

SEND ENQUIRIES THROUGH YOUR 
USUAL WHOLESALE HOUSE. 

WHIFFEN sons LTD. 

(A Division of British Chemicals and Biologicals Ltd.) 

FULHAM — LONDON — ENGLAND 
Australian Representatives: 

BENGER-GENATOSAN (PTY.) LTD. 

66>72 Reservoir Street, Sydney. Telegrams: AMPOGEN, Sydney 



AFTER 


SHEARING-DROVING-TRUCKING-DROUGHT 


When sheep go down without apparent reason and cannot regain 
their feet, die cause may be Hypocakcmui. 

A sudden reduction in the amount of calcium in the bloodstream 
is the explanation of these symptoms. 

Hypocalcsemia is similar to Milk Fever in cattle and there is a ready 
and simple cure for it — an iniectkm of CB.G. (Cdcium Boroglu- 
conate). C.B.G. ta ioexpenaive and a supply should always be on 
hand on every farm and sheep property. 

In a box of eight cartons— sufficient for eight cows or forty sheep 
— 24/8 plus 1/3 postage. Complete outfit with Hypodermic syringe 
and needles £2/14/6 post free. 


GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Yomf Steoet, Sydney 
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It’s Cheaper to Build in 

If you are wanting a wool shed, 

machine shed, hayshed or any ^ »iAn 

other farm , building, don’t 1^ I /l*****’’*’^^ ‘tP»w~n. 

think you cannot afford to fL 

build In steel. Many of our *■ ||<»u»<» 

clients have told us that their Armco Steel buildings have worked out much cheaper 
than a similar building in timber. 

We cannot supply covered buildings but steel frames for buildings 20 ft., 30 ft., or 
40ft. wide, and haysheds, 30 ft. wide, are available at approx. 12 months’ delivery. 
Details and prices on application. 

* tt will pay You to Build In ••ARMCO" Stool * 

F. W. WILLIAMS & Co. Pty. Ltd., 16 Loftus St., Sydney 


WOOLCLASSING 

Without previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through 
our help. 

For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 
Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and 
Technical Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table 
for study and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and 
season, and by our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, 
as well as the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY^ and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings^ 28*30 Franklin Street, Adelaide, South Australia 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONA. WHEAT AGREEMENT 

UNLIKE the 1948 <U]reement the International Wheat Agreement reached in 
Washington in March of this year has been ratified by a sufficient percentage of 
the contracting parties to ensure that it zvill come into force. It was the intention 
of the contracting governments that the agreement should operate from 1st August, 
1949, and the agreement itself specifies that it shall operate from that date, with the 
exception of the sections relating to price and quantity zvhich may operate from 
1 st August, and must operate not later than 1st September. 1949. 


In view of the fact that over 80 per cent, 
of the exporting parties to the Agreement 
(in fact all the major exporters), and over 
70 per cent, of the importers ratified the 
.Agreement by the date originally specified, 
it is probable that transactions under the 
Agreement will commence on ist August. It 
may not be possible, however, to make a 
final allocation of quantities until towards 
the end of the year, in view of the fact that 
all parties to the Agreement have not yet 
ratified. Others are expected to ratify later 
and the date for ratification has been 
extended to 1st October, 1949. 

The 1949 International Wheat Agreement 
then, is likely to be the only International 
W heat Agreement, with the exception of the 
1933 Agreement (which broke down in less 
than twelve months), to prove effective; 
although whether it will remain effective for 
its full period of four years, in view of the 
a])sence from the agreement of one major 
exporter (Argentina) and one potentially 
large exporter (U.S.S.R.), is open to some 
doubt. In addition there is no means of en- 
forcing contracting parties to fulfil their 
contracts under the Agreement ; complete 
reliance is placed on the integrity of the 
participating countries. 

However, as this Agreement, if it proves 
effective, will have an important bearing on 
tile fortunes of the Australian wheatgrower 
and the Australian economy in general, it 
is worth examining the main clauses of the 
Agreement and comparing them with the 
1948 Agreement. 

Effect on the Stabilisation Scheme. 

The new agreement will have no immedi- 
ate effect on the stabilisation scheme. It 
will, however, generally consolidate the 
]X)sition, making it less likely that the 
stabilisation fund will have to be drawn upon 


to maintain the guaranteed ])rice on export 
wheat. This means, of course, that, in the 
long run, it should be of direct benefit to the 
grower, in that his contributions to the fund 
will be returned at a later stage, or at least 
a greater portion of them will be returned 
than would otherwise have l)een the case. 
The Commonwealtli Government is also less 
likely to be called upon to contribute to the 
maintenance of the guaranteed price, and it 
should not be necessary to maintain such 
a large reserve in the stabilisation fund as it 
would if the Agreement were not operating. 
On the other hand, it would he unwise to 
place complete reliance on the Agreement 
running its full term without any hitch, due 
to the reasons already mentioned. 

If the Agreement Necessary? 

Will the Agreement prove beneficial to the 
Australian wheatgrower? That is a matter 
which has been debated very strongly in 
Australian wheatgrowing circles, and it is a 
question which it is not at all easy to answer. 
However, it does appear very likely that the 
gradual fall in wheat prices, which has been 
proceeding for about twelve months, will 
continue (luring the period of the Agreement 
unless one or two very adverse seasons are 
experienced in the Northern Hemisphere 
wheat-producing countries during the next 
three years. 

The United States of America is again 
harvesting a very large crop, although recent 
adverse weather has caused official estimates 
to be reduced by nearly 200 million bushels 
from the earlier figure of i ,3(X),C)(X),ooo 
bushels. But even with this reduced pro- 
duction and somewhat smaller crop anticipa- 
tions in Canada and Europe this year than in 
1948, the United States is likely to have a 
substantial suri)lus of wheat available during 
the current crop year — and this cannot hut 
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have an adverse eflfect on prfces nnTess some 
Other factor, unforeseen at present, operates 
as a counter. 

Nevertheless, the fall in prices may not 
be as great as has been su^ested in some 
quarters overseas, but it does seem quite 
possible that the open-market price for wheat 
may fall below the maximum fixed in the 
International Agreement, even during the 
first year of that Agreement’s operation. If 
the Northern Hemisphere continues to 
experience satisfactory seasons in 1950 and 
1951, it seems very likely that wheat prices 
will fall well below the maximum price in 
the later years of the Agreement. Whether, 
on the other hand, prices will fall to the 
minimum levels set in any of the four years, 
^949/50 to 1952/53, only experience will 
show. It is impossible to forecast trends in 
world wheat prices over a period of four 
years but, on present indications, it does 
appear likely that Australian wheatgrowers, 
wit! be reaping very definite benefits from 
the Agreement before its expiry in four 
yearns time. 

The Terms ol the Agreement. 
Quantities. 

The five exporters — the United States, 
Canada, Australia, France and Uruguay — 
have agreed to supply the quantities of wheat 
set out below at certain minimum prices in 
each of the next four years, commencing 
probably on ist August and not later than 
1st September, 1949. Tlie United Kingdom, 
Italy, India, tlie Netherlands and thirty-two 
other countries have agreed to purchase cer- 
tain quantities of wheat at a fixed maximum 
price in each of the next four years. Wheat 
over and above the allotcd quotas may be 
sold freely at the ruling market price. 

The quantities originally guaranteed by 
the exporting countries were as follows: 

1949 1948 

Agreement Agreement 
(Thousand (Thousand 
bushels) bushels) 

Australia . . 80,000 85,000 

Canada . . . . 203,070 230,000 

U.S. of America 185,000 

France . . . . 3,306 — 

Uruguay . . . . 1,837 — 

456>^283 500,000 


These quotas are subject to re-adjustment 
should all parties not ratify the Agreement 
and, as Paraguay did not sign the Agree- 
ment and Pert! reduced her commitment 
prior to signing, the total quantity involved 
will be reduc^ to at least 452 million 
busliels unless some other importers agree 
to increase their quotas. As it is probable 
that a few countries will not ratify, it is 
likely that the final €|UOtas allocated export- 
ing countries will be slightly lower than the 
figures shown above ; any reduction is likeh' 
to be on a pro-rata basis. There are pro- 
visions for modifying exporters’ and im- 
porters’ quotas in the event of a short cro]) 
or other exceptional circumstances. 

The Prke. 

Prices are fixed in Canadian currency (at 
the time the Agreement was signed the Can- 
adian dollar was of the same value as the 
U.S. dollar) and arc for No. i Manitoba 
Northern Wheat, in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. The maximum price in each year is 
$1.80. The minimum price in the first year 
$1.50 and falls by 10 cents each year to 
$1.20 in the fourth year. 

Maximum and minimum prices in the 
1948 and 1949 Agreements are compared in 
the following table : 



Minim iHJi Price. 

Maximum Price. 

Year. 

I94«. ; 

1949- 

1948 . 

^949. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1948-49 ... 

1-50 


2*00 

i‘8o 

1949-50 ... 

140 

1-50 

20'> 

I -80 

1950-31 

I '30 

J *40 

2 00 

i-8o 

1951 - 5 ^ 

1‘20 

1-30 

2*00 

T-yo 

195^-53 •*. 

I'lO 

y 

1-20 

2 ‘CO 

i*8o 


It will be noted that although the maxi- 
mum price is 20 cents lower than in the 
1948 Agreement the minimum price is 10 
cents higher. 

In Australian currency, at present ex- 
change rates, the equivalent maximum price 
wdl be approximately ii/-, but this price 
will vary slightly depending upon the pro- 
portion of the crop sold to India and other 
near-Eastem markets (in which the grower 
will receive sL slightly higher return when 
the prke is at the maximum level), and to 
the United Kingdom. The destination of 
the wheat soH will not effect returns when 
prices are at the fixed mimmum. 

( t I tfs'd 0n pag^ 41S.) 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows 


Secretariks are, invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, Department of 
than the r5th of the month previous to issue. 


1949. 

Condobolin August 9, 10 

Trundle August 16, 17 

Weethalle (P. G. Ussher) August 17 

JBcdgerabong August 20 

Wagga Wagga (G. O. Dewey) . Augitst 23, 24, 25 

Wentworth (S. Clifford) August 24 

Peak Hill August 26, 27 

Parkes August 29, 30, 31 

Grenfell September 2, 3 

Young (T. A. Tester ) September 6, 7 

Forbes September 9, 10 

Cowra September 13, 14 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker Septcml^er 17 

Canowindra September 20, 21 

Eugowra September 27, 28 


in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., Sjrdney, not later 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedic) . .September 30, October i 

Albury (A. G. Young) Oetdber ii, 12, 13 

Kyogle October 12, 13 

Lismore (North Coast National) October 19, 20, 

21, 22 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 2, 3 

Mullumbimby November 9, 10 

Bangalow November 16, 17 

Nimhin November 24, 25 

1950. 

Paterson (S. M. Reynolds) .. February 9, 10, ii 
Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 22, 23, 24. 25 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) February 24, 25 

Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 7, 8 

Dungog (M. Riordan) March 24, 25 


Approved Vegetable 

The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of “approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
letail, from that crop must bear the number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gacctfc were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
grow'ers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Canliftoivcr — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) -^E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A (E.S. 46/1)— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Seed, August, 1949. 

Cauliflower — 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10)— E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 48/3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty. Ltd., Dec Why parade, Dee 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) —E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue. Hamilton. 

Shorts (H.B. 49/5)— H. Burton Bradley, Sher- 
wood Farm, Moorland. 


Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/11) — 
C. J. Roweliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 


Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) (H.R. 47/6 and H.R. 48/1) 
— H. P, Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o’ Day (H.R. 47/2)— H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


Thk Agricultural Gazette is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In owder that distribution may be efficient, any 
farmer w'ho changes his address should notify the 
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Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies. 
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GARDEN PEAS AND BEANS 

New Season^ s Seed Now Available 

* ★ ★ 

PEAS: New Zealand Gems; New Zealand Greenfeast; New 
Zealand Stratagem ; New Zealand Richard Seddon ; New Zealand 
Yorkshire Hero. 

BEANS : Brown Beauty, Certified and Non Certified ; 
Hawkesbury Wonder. 

Complete stodcs of all seasonal Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Send for price list to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen— Successors to Foster & Sons — Est 1880 
194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Box 3, King Street P.O., Sydney Phone : MA 5769, MA 2623 


In the Battle Agalnet Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 






MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/5/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 
(Free on application) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 

7 Short Street, Chmtswood, N.S.W. Phone : J A 6454 
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PASTORAL CHEMICALS 

for flock protection 


Dtp— THE MODERN DIP 

Containing “Gammexane" and a powerful 
antiseptic for control of lameness organ- 
isms. Packed in ^ gallon tins to make 
up 400 gallons of dip. Price: £2 6s. 6d. 
per I gallon tin. 

ARSENICAL SHEEP DIP— 
EASILY MIXED 

Prepared for mixing readily with any 
class of water. Incorporates special 
wetting agents to ensure even penetra- 
tion. Dilute one gallon In water. Price: 
19$. 6d. per gallon tin; £3 8s. Od. per 
4 gallon drum. 


DDT A BHC FLY DRESSING 

Non -arsenical, embodying DDT and 
“ Gammexane," soothing, antiseptic, 
repels fly and kills in egg, maggot and 
fly stages. Affords protection against 
re-strike for four to six weeks. I gallon 
makes up 7 gallons. Price: 19s. 3d. per 
gallon tin; £3 7s. Od. per 4 gallon drum. 

BKB FLY DRESSING 

Based on C.S.I.R. formula. Ready for 
use. Non-arsenical. Kills rapidly. Does 
not harm the wool. Price: 9s. per gallon 
tin; £1 7s. Od. per 4 gallon drum. 


JETTING FLUID— SODIUM 
ARSENITE 

Non - abrasive, will not clog nozzles. 
Ideal for spretter. Special wetting agent 
included. Price: 19s. 6d. per gallon tin; 
£3 8s. Od. per 4 gallon drum. 


PRICES QUOTED ARE P.O.R. SYDNEY 


BUaCOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MAA3II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 

The Home ofCYMOCAS, CHLOHOGAS aad MICRO CHEMCAIS 
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TESUNG bananas for SALICYLANUroE* 

Suitable Field Technique Developed 

• 

D. K. O’Neill, A.S.T.C., A.A.C.I., Analyst. 

DURING 1948^ a regulation was gazetted which makes compulsory the dipping of 
bananas in saiicylanilide — a fungicide used for the control of ^^Squirter” duease of the 
fruit— between the 1st May and 39th November each year. In order to make this 
regulation effective, k became necessary to have some means of detecting whether or not 
bananas markded in New South Wales had been dipped m a saiicylanilide preparation. 

A test which, when applied to the skins of bananas, enables the detection of the 
presence of salicylaniHde deposited there as a result of dipping, has been developed, and 
if described in this article. 


This test is a simple one which can be 
performed under field conditions, at the 
markets, loading points and in packing 
sheds, with the aid of a small kit of 
apparatus and reagents. 

The test is a colourimetric one, depending 
upon the reaction of saiicylanilide with 4- 
amino-antipyrine in the presence of potas- 
sium ferricyanide in alkaline solution, to 
form a red antipyrine dye.’ 

As little as 10 micrograms (10 millionths 
of a gram) of saiicylanilide can be detected 
in tlie laboratory, and the colour produced 
by 30-40 micrograms of saiicylanilide can 
easily be detected by the eye under field 
conditions. 


•Saiicylanilide is the active ingredient in “Shirlan”and 
similar proprietary products. 


The Kit Required for Field Teetiug^ 

The test can be performed in the field 
with the following kit of apparatus and 
reagents : — 

Kit of Apparatus and Reagents. 

1. Cotton wool — 2-3 oz. 

2. Reagent A — acetone — Yz pint. 

3. Reagent B — sodium carbonate, 0.045 
per cent, solution — 5 pints. 

4. Reagent C — 4-amino-antipyrine, 2 per 
cent, aqueous solution, contained in a small 
dropping Ixittle — 50 ml. 

5. Reagent D — potassium ferricyanide. 
4 per cent, aqueous solution, contained in a 
small dropping bottle — 50 ml. 

6. Glass bottles with stoppers and wide 
mouths, 2 fl. oz. capacity with a graduation 
mark at the i fi. oz. level — 6 bottles. 




PM Kit Ut9d for 
Ttttlng Btnanas for 
Saiicylanilide Dipping. 

The aalicylainilide on the 
skin of the banana )a 
being removed by swab* 
bing with a pad of 
oottOQ wool wetted with 
a.etone. 
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Testing Procedure. 

The following is the procedure for mak- 
ing the test : — 

1. Swab the exterior of a few bananas 
selected with a small pad of cotton wool 
moistened with Reagent A. 

2. Place the swab in test bottle. 

3. Add Reagent B to the i fl. oz. mark. 

4. Add 10 drops of Reagent C. 

5. Stopper bottle and shake thoroughly. 

6. Add JO drops of Reagent D. 

7. Stopper I)ottle and shake thoroughly. 

8. Observe colour produced after a few 
minutes’ standing. Pink to red indicates 
that salicylanilide is present. Green to 

, yellow indicates that salicylanilide is ab.scnt. 

The quantities of reagents quoted are 
sufficient for 100 tests. To reduce the size 
of the kit, a smaller quantity of reagent R 
could be carried. It has been found that 
the reagents are stable for a considerable 
period of time, if the solutions, when not 
in use, are kept in a box so as to avoid 
undue exposure to sunlight. 

Provided the procedure outlined above is 
followed, and that the reagents are checked 
from time to time by performing the test 
with both dipped and undipped bananas, and 
also that the test bottles are rinsed with 
water between tests to avoid contamination 
from any previous test, no difficulty should 
be experienced in conducting the test in the 
field. 

Recent Test Experiences. 

With the aid of a field kit, tests for sali- 
cylanilide dipping of bananas were recently 
made at Murwillumbah in growers’ packing 
sheds and at the railway loading point. In 
each instance, where cases were branded 
“Shirlan-treated,” positive reactions were 
obtained. 


IAuCUST i, 

Bananas selected from the first, middle 
and last cases of a 40-case consignment 
which had been treated in the one dip in a 
growers’ packing shed gave similar colour 
intensities. 

By applying the test to various parts of 
the bananas it was observed that, owing to 
tight packing in the case, the sides of the 
fruit were not always wetted by the dip 
to the same extent as the ends. It is pos- 
sible to overcome this by sousing the case 
several times to remove airlocks and by 
allowing at least one minute dipping time. 

The presence of DDT, benzene hexa- 
chloride, copper and sulphur compounds 
does not interfere with the test. As the test 
gives positive reactions with some phenolic 
compounds, some wetting agents give colours 
with this reaction, but in practice their 
concentration is too low to interfere. 

The concentrations of the reagent solu- 
tions, with the exception of Reagent B 
(sodium carbonate solution), are only 
approximate. It is necessary to have tlie 
sodium carbonate solution as close to 
0.045 per cent, as possible. 

The 4-amino-antij>yrine, which was not 
obtainable from the commercial houses, was 
prepared from antipyrine” in the Chemi.st’s 
Branch for this investigation. The other 
reagents are readily available. 

Acknowledgments. 
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Protect Your Fruit 

In many fruit-growing districts of the State, 
rabbits are reported to be causing considerable 
damage to fruit trees. Not only young trees are 
being attacked, but in many cases old trees also 
are being injured to such an extent that many arc 
likely to be killed. 

In tjhc absence of sufficient supplies of wire 
nettinj^ the following mixture is recommended by 
Gjyk^n of Horticulture for painting on the 
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Trees from Rabbits. 

trunks of trees to prevent rabbits from eating the 
bark : — 

I oz. bitter aloes, 

1 lb. common soap, cut up fine. 

I gallon water. 

The ingredients should be boiled for about 
tw’enty minutes, and when cool applied with a 
brush or swab to the butts of the trees to a height 
of about 2 feet 9 inches from the ground. 
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BETTER SUMMER CROPS 

WITH RUMSEYS SEEDS 

cucumber— p«r oz. per ^ lb. per lb. 5 lb. per lb. 

Early Fortune (Long green) 1/6 5/- 15^ 14/6 

Crysul Apple 2/- 6/6 19/6 — • 

Richmond Green Apple 2/6 7/6 21/6 21/- 

Boston Pickling I/IO 5/6 16/6 16/- 

Black Diamond (“Staygreen*’) 1/6 5/- 15/- 14/6 

LETTUCE— 

Great Lakes (Ouutanding for Summer) 4/- 13/6 45/- 44/6 

MARROW and SQUASH— 

Long White Bush Marrow 1/2 3/6 II/- 10/6 

Early White Bush Scalloped Squash 1/6 4/8 14/10 14/6 

PUMPKIN— 

Queensland Blue 1/4 3/9 11/6 II/- 

ROCKMELON— 

Hales Best P.M.R. 45 1/6 5/- 15/- 14/6 

Pride of Wisconsin (Recent variety) ... 1/8 5/4 16/- 15/6 

WATERMELON— 

Hawkesbury Wilt Resisting 1/6 4/9 14/6 14/- 

Early Sugar (For early market) 1/8 5/10 18/6 18/- 

and many other varieties. Ask for Ramseys price list and a free trial packet of ** Clucas Roller,*' 

the new running marrow, 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

UW863I 331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. P.O. Box 74 

and of course — RUMSEYS FOR TOMATO SEEDS ! 


• Clucas Roller," 


Australia’s Most Outstanding Modern Grader 


^3 the 

NEW 




FRUIT 

GRADER 


OTHER P.M.S. 
Products Available — 


NEW FEATURES 

CONSTRUCTION follows modern precision enfineerini methods. 

NO OPEN GEARS— iGesrs enclosed in oil>proof seer boxes. 

Vsrisbie Speed Roller Drive. Rubber rollers have internal variable speed drive. 

ONE PRECISION LEVER ON REGISTERING DIAL— .Controls grading 
• steps in sixteenths of an inch up to five sixteenths of an inch step 
between each roller. 

Illustration shows 10 size grader with Spring bottom bins. Roller Elevator and 
Hopper. Smaller or larger sizes built to order, including Rotary bins. 


M MAYKIIP PATEKIT ARADER Citrus. Tomatoes, etc. 6 & 8 bin sizes, a very compact 
^ nc r#RI En l 9 ft. overall. With Mayne Patent Brush Cleaner incor- 

porated in unit, will thoroughly clean dirtiest fruit. Variable adfustment from light polishing to heavy scrubbing action. 

4r LARGE CAPACITY HOPPER with AUTOMATIC CRAWL FEED 
it COH8INED FRUIT CLEANER And ELEVATOR it FRUIT ond CARROT WASHING MACHINES 
it LIDDING PRESS and ALL PACKING SHED EQUIPMENT 

AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ^ Distributor to ^ 

Pope, Mayne & Southerden 

300 Adelaide Street, Brisbane, Queensland 
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Due to supply difficulties, Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood Concrete Form 
Boai^ has been off the market for 
many years, but now limited quanti- 
ties are agtAn available. Masonite 
Concrete Form Board is a tough, 
smooth - surfaced, compressed • fibre 
board, dense, impervious and dur- 
able, temper^ by a special process 
to make It ideally suited to the lining 
of forms for the production of **form- 
finished*’ concrete. 

NO PATCHINO - NO FINI8NIN0 NEEDED 
With the use of Masonite Concrete 
Form Board (available in thick- 
ness) the surface, as stripped from 
the forms, is perfectly smooth, uni- 
form and of even texture, requiring 
no further treatment other than the 
use of an approved grease. The sur- 
face is integral with the body of the 
concrete and is durable and per- 

Your nearcsf Masonite distributor will 


manent and cannot crack or chip like 
a rendered surface. Architectural 
effects such as grooving and fluting 
can be produced at little or no extra 
cost when using Masonite panels, 

ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT, UR6E SHEETS 
The large 12 ft. x 4 ft. sheets in 
which Masonite is made reduce car- 
pentry and joinery costs, save time 
in construction, and can be easily and 
cheaply cut and re-assembled to give 
accurate, watertight forms on smaller 
or Irregular shapes. Complicated iron- 
work and curves of all radii can be 
carried out effectively with substantial 
savings in material and construction 
costs. 

RE-USE OF MASONITE PANELS 
With reasonable care. Masonite panels 
can be re-used many times, unlike old 
methods where linings had to be 
scrapped after two or three re-uses. 

gladly supply any further inforrnationm 


MASONITE CORPOHATION (ANSTRAUA) LIMITEN 

Sold by Aiithorisod Disfributors and Marehants Australia 


Citruf Orctiardt In the Gotlbrd Dtotrict. 


FRUITGROWING 

CONSERVATION MANAGEMENT OF CENTRAL COAST 

□TRUS ORCHARDS 

(Continued from page 361.) 

K. D. McGilljvray, H.D.A., Fruit Ofificer. 

IN die first portioii of Uhs article — which appeared m the Jaly issue — ^it was shown 
that what may, at first, have seemed te be a sensadoual statement sugf esting insecni^ 
in the coastal citms Mostly, is actually founded on fact In dib and subsequent issues 
it is proposed to show soil, soil mobture, water and plant nutrients can be conserved, 
not only for the use sf the next feneration, but also to the better profit and satisfaction 
of those now occnpyM 

This will be done by a series of practical considered include cover crops, tillage, 

suggestions as to how to maintain tree pro- mulches, irrigation and windbreaks ; 

ductivity. The maintenance of fertility in mechanical measures include contour plant- 

the soil is of no value if there is insufficient iag, graded drainage banks and waterways, 

moisture in the soil to allow die trees to Practically all establislied orchards on the 
make use of the plant foods, or to produce central coast are square-planted ; protection 
only second crop fruit. against soil erosion in these orchards is diffi- 

cult, and full efficiency cannot be expected 
A CuutervatiMi Prugramme. from a programme of cultural practices 

There are two lines of defence in a designed to effect conservation. However, 
conservation programme of citrus orchard even with tlie permanent hurdle of square 
managemetit--curtural practices and laech- planting* good cultural management can save 
ai^ical measures. Cultural ;^ractices to be soil and help to keep up fertility. 
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When this hurdle is removed, as it is on 
the new orchards which are now being con- 
tour planted, the full benefits of conserva- 
tion are available. However, on many of 
the. new orchards on the coastal highlands 
which are being square-planted bigger and 
better soil scoops than ever before are likely 
to be wanted to bring back the soil because 
slopes are generally steeper than on the 
established sites. Some of the areas planted 



N»vel Oranges, Mangrove Mountain District. 


to citrus trees recently in different parts of 
the district are so steep that they are only 
suitable for native trees or perhaps grass. 

Contour planting and graded drainage 
banks are essential for full success with con- 
servation management. By their use storm 
water is compelled to ‘'walk-off’' instead of 
run off the cultivated orchard land. When 
water leaves the cultivated land, its safe 
conduct downhill to a well-covered water- 
course or other safe disposal area completes 
the control programme. 

The imix)rtant, but often neglected, sub- 
ject of water-disposal is the first item for 
detailed consideration in any soil conserva- 
tion pr<^ramme but before discussing it a 
plunge into the principles of the control of 
water crosipn of soil is proposed— not too 
■ 


deep a plunge, but far enough to clear the 
way to a better understanding of the 
practical work. 

RainfaH, Rna-off and Soil Eroiiott. 

It should be realised that what is often 
disregarded as ‘"text-book information," is. 
in agriculture, the recorded results of many 
years of investigation and hard work in the 
field. Combined with practical experience in 
other places this information must be the 
starting-off point of new work in a new 
region. The practical demonstration of a 
new technique in a new region is the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the soil where it 
is tested and perhaps modified to suit the 
new conditions. Practical work has been 
done and is still being done on the central 
coast, based on the “theory" of water 
disposal. 

The term “run-off," simple and descrip- 
tive, is used to describe the excess rain water 
which drains off the surface soil and is 
seeking the shortest and quickest way to the 
ocean. Management of this water is packed 
with problems of the control of soil erosion. 

Ckared and tilled land offers little resist- 
ance and soil goes with the running water. 
The water is delayed in bushland by litter 
on the surface, and the soil is held together 
by the roots of trees and bush plants. The 
amount and rate of run-off is affected by: 
(i) Characteristics of the land on which 
rain falls ; (2) characteristics of the rainfall. 

The Laad at R Affects Run-off. 

The steeper the slope, the less rain soaks 
in, and the faster the run-off. Long slopes, 
even on moderate grades, cause great 
amounts of water to accumulate as run-off. 
Soils vary in their ability to take in water. 
For example, coastal highland citrus soils 
take iff water readily, but when water runs 
downhill over a bare surface they wash away 
easily with little resistance because they lack 
binding materials. Run-off is increased from 
badly drained soils because of their resist- 
ance to the penetration of water. Seepage 
areas — known as “wet spots" — which occur 
on coastal highland slopes add to the volume 
of run-off and so contribute to the erosion 
of land below them. 

Unfortunately no exact information is 
available as to the proportion of run-off to 
be expected from dinerent soil types on 
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different slopes. The Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice accepts an estimate of 50 per cent, on 
fallowed land. This can be accepted for 
sandy citrus soils under clean tillage. 

When plants are growing on the soil sur- 
face they break up raindrops, spread water 
and delay run-off. Chopped-up plant remains 
of cover crops, or weeds when mixed in 
with the surface soil, have a similar effect. 
Water soaks into the soil through channels 
left by decaying plant roots and the addition 
of organic matter to the soil improves 
absorption. Pelting raindrops on bare, culti- 
vated soil, j)ack the surface and the tempor- 
ary improvement of rainfall penetration l)y 
tillage is soon overcome. The mud formed 
by puddling on the surface tends to fill 
spaces in the soil and to resist penetration, 
and thus more run-off results. 

Rain and '^Steady’’ Rain. 

Tht key to an understanding of rainfall 
effects is the term “rainfall intensity.*' Rain- 
storms which commonly occur on the central 
coast in summer and autumn are often 


rainfall records in the Gosford district, as 
in most other parts of the State, only record 
the daily fall. The rainstorm that lasts for, 
say, 10 to 20 minutes loses its identity in tlu! 
daily fall. x\utomatic continuous recording 
rain-gauges are operating in capital cities, 
and more recently, at Soil Conservation 
Stations. Accurate rainfall records of this 
kind over many years provide a sound basis 
for estimating frequency of destructive 
storms — how often they are likely to occur. 

Statistical analysis of the daily fall records 
is being used by Australian engineers to 
]>redict storm frequency and intensity. 
Mr. A, W. Miller, Soil Conservation Sur- 
veyor (Soil Conscn'aiion Journal, July, 
1946) has used data given by Mr. F. J. Mc- 
11 wraith in the Australian Engineer, Decem- 
ber, 1944, and discussion by himself in the 
June, 1945, issue of the same journal in his 
design for graded banks on the western 
slopes. Data for Cosford show in the same 
articles that, once in ten years, a storm with 
a duration of 12 minutes and an intensity of 
5.86 inches per hour can be anticipated. 


Newly-planted Oranfe 
Trees on Graded 
Drainafe Banks, Inter- 
planted with Peas. 

Mr. Talland’s property, 
Calga (Central 
Highlands). 





downpours of high intensity; i.e., “heavy" 
rain which comes and goes quickly, but a 
large proportion runs off at a fast rate on 
the sloping orchard sites. “Steady'" rains 
falling over longer periods do not produce 
the same amount of damaging run-off. 
Sudden summer storms of high intensity on 
clean tilled orchards are much feared by 
coastal citrus growers. 

Once in every so many years a really 
severe storm leaves its mark on the hillside 
orchards. Unfortunately official and private 


Time of Concentration. 

The time that is taken for water running 
off all parts of a catchment area to reach the 
lowest part is known as the “time of concen- 
tration." 

Consider this in relation to a particular 
orchard site. When the area was under bush 
it may have been 30 minutes before run-off, 
impeded l)y surface litter, could travel from 
the top to the bottom of the area. When 
the site is cleared and clean cultivated, this 
time might be cut down to 10 minutes. Whe;^! 
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gulKed hy «roskm the channels down the 
hill speed up the running water and shorten 
further the time of concentration to, say, 8 
minutes. 

It is a well known meteorological fact that 
the more violent the rainstorm the shorter 
the time it lasts. If by control of run-off 
the time of concentration can be prolonged, 
concentration of run-off would only occur 
as from a storm of longer duration — and 
storms of longer duration are not so violent, 
their rate of rainfall being less. 

The obvious approach to mechanical con- 
trol of run-off is tg put the destructive pro- 
cess into reverse by prolcHiging the time of 
concentration — and that is just what the 
graded drainage bank does. When a severe 
rainstorm ceases on an area on which drain- 
age banks have been built, water which 
would previously have been still rushing 
down the hillside, will be found running 
off steadily along the channels above the 
banks. 

Meararittg Rnn-off. 

The flowing water unit in general use is 
the cuscc (i cubic foot per second). It so 
happens — ^a mathematical ‘‘break” — that 
when we know the rate of rainfall in inches 


per hoar we also know the intensity in cusecs 
per acre widiout calculation ; they are 
approximately the same. 

As an example, consider a storm which 
yields I inch of rain in lo minutes, equal 
to a rate of 6 inches per hour; this has an 
intensity of 6 cusecs per acre. If 50 per 
cent, runs off, then a rate of 3 cusecs i^er 
acre has to be dealt with as run-off. 

The task is to check this water before it 
runs downhill far enough to move soil, and 
then to collect it in channels across the slope. 
These channels must have sufficient capacity 
to hold the water while it runs off steadily 
along them at a velocity which will not lift 
and transport soil. 

In the example quoted above the cliannels 
across the slope of an acre of orchard (in 
the form of graded drainage banks) would 
need a total capacity of 3 cubic feet of water 
per second (11,250 gallons per minute). 

We are, of course, dealmg with probabili- 
ties in the discussion of rainfall intensity 
and storm frequency. Because of incom- 
plete data and the need to anticipate there is 
still a seasoning of “hoping for the best” 
even in well-designed work of this kind. But 
using the data available is better than just 
working in the dark. 

(To he continued.) 


The New htarnatioiial Wheat Agreement— from page 410. 


The minimum price in the first year is 
equivalent to approximately S/pd. (Aust.) 
falling to approximately 6/iid. (Aust.) in 
the last year of the Agreement. 

International Wheat Connefl. 

The Agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of an International Wheat Council to 
administer the Agreement. Each importing 
and exporting country will have a represen- 
tative on the Council. However, voting 
power will not be equal, but will be pro- 
poitbssnte to the qusuitity of wheat to be 
supplied or purchau^d by each country. 

Slocb» 

Exportii^ countries undertake to main- 
tain reasonable stocks of old crop wheat at 
the end of ^ch crop year so as to be ableio 
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fulfil their commitments in the following 
year. Importing countries also undertake to 
maintain reasonable stocks ; however, in 
neither case are quantities specified. 

Ameiilliiieiitt to the Agreement 

Amendments may be made to the Agree- 
ment providing they are accepted by speci- 
fied majorities, while parties may withdraw 
from the Agreement and other countries 
may be accepted as parties to the Agree- 
ment, under similar circumstances. 

Renewal ef the AgreeaMnt 

The Agreement specially provides that 
consideration to its renewal shall be given 
by the International Wheat Council prior to 
3fst July, 1^2.-— P. C. Droce, Ecwomics. 
Research 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTRQU OE FRUIT PESTS 



Getting: the lte§»t 
from Bordemix 

For many of the fungal diseases of fruit trees Bordeaux mixture 
has justified its reputation as a most effective control measure 
for many years. The combination of an oil spray with Bordeaux 
enhances its general performance. 

By merely adding one quart of Shell Palespray or Shell icidc ‘‘D” 
to every 100 gallons of Bordeaux mixture, you — 

(1) Allow the spray to flow more smoothly and save wear 
on the pump and valves. 

(2) Improve the efficiency of spraying and give a much better 
spread. 

(3) Increase the adhesion of the fungicidal deposit, giving 
longer protection. 



SPRAYlNCi Ui:CO]HinEi% RATION 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL KRUIIS AND ALL SEASONS 

tH€ SHEIL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED I IneorpOroted In Srwt Brilolnl 
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PLANT DISEASES 

SHATTER-A VIRUS DISEASE OF TOMATOES 


Lilian Fraser, D.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

DURING mid-summer 1942-43 there was brought to notice a disease* apparently of h 
virus nature, which was affecting tomato plants in a crop in the Windsor District. 
Field surveys made during that season revealed that it was rather prevalent in the 
Windsor-Richmottd area — in some crops affecting more than 50 per cent, of the plants. 
During the same season it was also seen in crops at Burragorang, Woodville and Dnbl^o, 
and in the following season at Armidale* Canberra and Maitland. Since then it has 
appeared sporadically in the same and neighbouring dbtricts* but shows no signs of 
becoming a disease of major importance. 

Affected plants are, typically, scattered throughout the crop. There is no 
apparent tendency to grouping or spread within the crop. 


Symptoms on the Tomato. 

ivS the case with spotted wilt, the first 
synij>toms appear on the immature leaves. 
Small, dark -brown necrotic areas of variable 
sha]>e, roughly circular or angular and 
irregular, appear between the main veins, 
iind necrotic streaks from less than i mm. 
to a little over 2 mm. may border the main 
or lateral veins (Fig. i ). Characteris- 
tically the necrotic areas are most numerous 
t< wards the ba.se of the leaflets. Petioles of 
allected leaflets and the main stem adjacent 
to them develop necrotic streaks and blotches 
(Fig. 2j. Brown discoloured areas occur 
in cortex and pith, especially at the nodes. 

I'wo to four leaves which are immature 
at the time of infection develop the symp- 
toms, and also leaves of similar age on any 
lateral shoots. The virus appears to die out 
very soon after inoculation occurs. The 
affected leaves continue to grow, the necrotic 
spots l>eing torn o])en or split (Figs. 2, 3, 4), 
giving the mature leaf a “shattered’’ 
appearance. 

Affected petioles and lengths of stem com- 
monly grow into slightly bent * or twisted 
|)ermanent positions, and the streaks and 
blotches become slightly corky and rough. 

Subsequent growth of the plant is normal, 
and the only results of the attack are the 
cluster of curled, torn leaves, the slightly 
distorted length of stem and the retardation 
consequent to the interference with normal 
growth (Fig. 5). 


Onl) once have symptoms been noted on 
the fruit. These took the form of irregular, 
skin-dee]) necrotic blotches with some 
approximation to broad rings in a few cases. 



Lesions towards base of leaflet are starting to teai apart. 
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Plants of any age are susceptible to 
attack, but as with spotted wilt, the effects 
are most severe on young, vigorously- 
growing plants. 

Symptoms on Datura and Nicandra. 

The solanaceous weeds Datura stramon- 
ium and/or Nicandra physaloides are 
common around tomato fields in the districts 
where shatter has been seen, and on these, 
very commonly, the fading leaves develop 
an oak-leaf pattern which shows as thin, 
green or necrotic brown lines against the 
yellow of the ageing leaf. 

Transmission. 

The virus is readily transmitted by graft- 
ing to tomato seedlings, from plants showing 
early symptoms. Axillary buds have given 


the best results. Symptoms develop in seed- 
lings lo to 15 days after grafting at normal 
Sydney summer temperatures. 

Once an infected plant has started to 
make new growth it is impossible to trans- 
fer the virus from it. Apparently the virus 
dies out completely. 

Attempts to transfer the virus by mechani- 
cal means have so far been unsuccessful, 
and no information on thermal inactivation 
point and other properties has been obtained. 

Successful grafts have been made of in- 
fected tomato tissue to seedlings of Datura 
stramonium, with the production of an oak- 
leaf pattern on the fading leaves identical 
with that observed on weeds at Windsor, 
Maitland and Dubbo. 


SCAB AND RHIZOCTONIA DISEASES OF POTATOES 
Tke Value of Control Measures 


Potato growers are again reminded of 
the control measures available for common 
scab {Actinomyces scabies) and Rhizoc- 
tonia disease (Rhizoctonia solani). 

These are: — 

1. Selection of clean seed tubers. 

2. Dipping of seed tubers in a disinfecting 
solution. 

3. Crop rotation and avoidance of liming 
to control soil-borne attack by these diseases. 

On land where soil carry-over of these 
diseases is negligible or non-existent, the 
planting of clean seed is the best method of 
ensuring a clean crop. It has been shown 
conclusively by this Department that the 
planting of seed tubers free of scab or 
rhizoctonia results in the harvesting of a 
higher percentage of clean tubers than does 
the planting of tubers affected with scab or 
rhizoctonia which have been dipped in a 
disinfecting solution. However, as it is 
sometimes imix)ssible to select seed tubers 
100 per cent, free of one or both of these 
diseases, the dipping of all seed tubers in 
a disinfecting solution is strongly recom- 
mended. Either the acidulated corrosive 
sublimate dip or an organic mercurial dip 
such as Aretan (0.5 per cent.) is recom- 
mended for this purpose.*** 

* 11 full details are required, write to the Department for 
Ftant X>iseaiq LeaBet No. 35. 


Under conditions where soil carry-over 
of the diseases is not a major factor in infec- 
tion, dipping is effective in controlling the 
diseases. It is emphasised, however, that 
dipping does not protect tubers from soil- 
borne infection. In the Orange district of 
the Central Tablelands, for instance, an 
abundance of these diseases is present in the 
soil and, under suitable soil and climatic 



Larfa Raised Form of Common Scah. ‘ 
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conditions in this area, a heavy soil-borne 
attack of scab and rhizoctonia will partially 
or completely nullify the effects of dipping 
the seed tubers. 



Tuber Affected by Rhizoctonia DUeaae. 


Rhizoctonia attack is most severe under 
moist, cool conditions at planting time, but 
injury can occur at any stage of growth. 
The development of the disease depends 


largely on weather conditions. In general, 
early spring plantings are more likely to 
suffer than late plantings. 

Severity of scab attack depends on the 
degree of infestation of the soil with the 
causal organism and on the degree of soil 
acidity. Liming increases scab attack, and 
potatoes do not scab on very acid soils. In- 
fection is greatest when the soil is fairly 
moist early in the season and dry over the 
latter part, and is generally more severe in 
dry than wet soils. Soil temperature is not 
as important as these factors, but tempera- 
tures between 70 and 80 deg. Fahr. are most 
favourable for scab. 

Indirect control measures which should be 
I'ractised under these conditions are: — 

1. Avoid application of lime or dolomite 
immediately prior to planting potatoes. If 
it is desired to apply lime or dolomite to 
the soil, this should be done after the potato 
crop has been harvested and as far removed 
as possible from the next potato crop. 

2. Practise crop rotation; plant potatoes 
in the same land not more than once every 
four years. 


LEAF MOULD OF GUSSHOUSE TOMATOES 


LEAF moiiid or mildew of tomatoes is an 
uncommon disease of outdoor crops in New 
South Wales and is rarely observed, except in 
seasons of abnormally high humidity, in areas 
other than those in the Immediate vicinity of 
glasshonses. On the other hand, it is a major 
disease of gla^onse tomatoes. Beginning on 
the lower leaves, it progresses upwards as the 
plants grow and may defoliate the crop to such 
an extent that many of the fruits fail to develop 
satisfactorUy. 

Much can be done to reduce the severity 
of the disease if the glasshouses are skil- 
fully ventilated. It should be the aim of the 
grower to maintain the desired degree of 
warmth and, at the same time, to reduce the 
humidity of the air as much as possible. 
Unless these precautions are taken, it is 
practically impossible to grow a successful 
crop under local conditions. 
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Ventilation, though essential, is incapable 
of affording the plants sufficient protection. 
Spraying must also be practised. Locally, 
best results have been obtained when fungi- 
cides containing the chemical salicylanilide 
have been applied to the entire plant, par- 
ticular attention being paid to covering the 
undersurfaces of the leaves. 

During an inspection of a tomato glass- 
house in the Warriewood-Mona Vale district 
in early July, one of this Department’s plant 
pathologists observed that many of the lower 
leaves of plants set out in late April and 
early May were affected by mould. Most 
growers had not then begun to spray, though 
many were making arrangements to com- 
mence. 

Spores of the fungus survive on tomato 
trash and on ledges, etc., in the glasshouse 
from one season to the next; and it is from 
these spores that the disease originates each 
year. Shortly after infection occurs, there 
is a tremendous increase in the number of 
spores in the house and a correspbnding 
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Fordson Major has the power you need for orchard, 
vineyard and citrus grove work. Operating economicatty 
en power kerosene and developing a maximum 29 h.p. at 
the drawhar Fordson Major has the power to handle its 
load in loose, sandy soil without idippage and to get seasonal 
jobs done on time. Independent foot-operated steering 
brakes enable short turns to be made on headlands. High 
Kear-speed of 10 miles per hour makes it ideal for road 
hauling purposes. 


ORCHARD • VINEYARD 
CITRUS GROVE 

SWINGING DRAWBAR: Can be offoel 
for working close to trees and vines. 

BELT PULLEY: For pumping water, 
wood*cutting, etc. 

POWER TAKE»OFF: For power spraying* 


Enquire from your State Distributor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD., 369-385 Wattle Street, ULTIMO 

OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. 


HOMCBUSH, 
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Twenty Mule Team Brand BORA^ 

*.^^r‘*SJerte f^rS^*** ! yw««. improve. qaeUty. 

Uf»r«furu frot on rtqtitif from AuftratUfi agenht 

Sydney Swift «nd Company Limited, 2S*30 Clarence Sf.. or Potter & Birh fty. Ltd.. IS Orosvanor St. 

Melbourne W. H. MecLennen P^y. Ltd., .108 Queen St., or Swift end Company Limited. 241-245 William St. 

Brisbane Swift end Company Limited. S3-7I Ee9ie St.: H. M. RusmII S Co. Pfy. l.tdn cnr. Eagle end Charlotte Sti. 

Swift end Company Limited. 14 Queen St. 

Adelaide SwKt end Company Limited. 141 Bundle St. 

Wellington. NX Swift end Company Limited. 22 Customhouse Quay 


BORAX CaNSaL.IDATED LTD 

MOOPr,ATP LONDON EC2 TELEGRAMS COLEMANITE LONDON 



Extremely light and portable. It is 
easily handled on steep slopes. 
You can wheel it where you 
want It. 

Labour and fatigue are minimised 
because a large area may be 
worked from each position in 
which the plant Is placed. The 
i inch diameter hose with a 
pressure of 2S0 lb. per square 
inch is very easy to handle and 
coils without kinking. A 44-gaiion 
wooden cask Is mounted on 
sturdy light steel Hand Cart. 


THE NEW M.V. ROLLER SPRAY PLANT 

The most effkknt spray ever made Write far fbtl particulars 

MOPPAT VIRTUE ITD. 

Hanufftcturert, Enfineers* Madilnory Morcluutti 

Eptem Read, RuMbory, N.f .W. Nifeiian Struct, Lftmure. N.S*W. 

Meflet-Virtue (QMd.>Pt}r.itd.,395 Wickham Street, BrUbane; liarfaret Street, Toowoomba; and at Lonfreach,Q'ld. 




White downy growths appear on the under side of the leaf. 
At this stage, small yellowish discolourations may be 
seen on the upper side of the leaf. More advanced growths 
show a change in colour to light brown in the centre, 
with a surrounding margin of white downy growth. 


Tomato Leaf, showing Multiple Leaf Mould Infection 
where the Growth of the Fungus has Changed 
to a Velvet, Purple-brown Colour. 

At this stage enormous numbers of spores are 
developing on each of the patches. 


increase in the number of lesions on the 
leaves. Once the spore load in a crop 
becomes heavy, the beneficial effect of spray- 
ing is seriously reduced. Thus, to be effec- 
tive, the spray must be applied in the early 
stages of the plant’s growth and be con- 
tinued until the harvesting of all fruit is 
assured. 


The attention of groovers who delay 
spraying until the disease appears on the 
lecpues, is directed to the Department's re- 
commendation that spray should be applied 
shortly after the plants arc set out and 
should be repeated at intervals of not more 
than fourteen days until the crop has 
matured. 


Grasshopper Swanns 

There is very little likelihood of locusts reaching 
plague proportions next spring. Reports so far 
received indicate that very few locusts were in 
evidence last autumn, and few eggs can have been 
laid. Moreover, the percentage of parasitism by 
the Tachinid fly in later **hopper'* stages and 
adult locusts was the heaviest on departmental 
record. 

In addition, weather conditions during autumn 
and early winter have been decidedly unfavourable 


Unlikely Next Spring. 

to the locusts. Autumn and early winter rains 
usually produce a heavy growth of herbage, even 
on the comparatively bare areas where locusts have 
laid their eggs. The roots of this herbage and 
grasses penetrate the egg tunnels in the ground, 
letting in moisture. The eggs then become in- 
fected by moulds and are killed out. 

Everything points, therefore, to the absence of 
locusts next spring — unless some unforseen con- 
tingency intervenes. — Entomological Branch. 
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Otoks conlribukd by Ib^ Entomological branch. 

A SUMMARY OF PESTS 
For the Year 1948-49* 


S. L. Allman, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Senior Entomologist. 

WEATHER conditions daring the past season have been favourable for the development 
of varions insects, usnally of minor importance^ which have occurred in plague or 
near-plague numbers. Some of the major pests (Anstralian plague locust, sheep blowfly, 
black beetle, fruit fly. etc.) have, however, been of relatively little knportance. The 
sequence of dry or even drought years has apparently ended; the past two years have 
been favoured with above-average rainfall and, unfortunately, in some localities, excessive 
rains with serious floods have occurred. 


Seasonal Conditions. 

Uuring the first half of 194<S rainfall 
generally was above average over the 
agricultural sections of the State, and in 
June very heavy rains fell on parts of the 
north coast, causing severe Hooding and 
consideral.)le damage. Drier conditions were 
then experienced until the end of the year 
and the rainfall was generally below 
average, although parts of the northern 
divisions and tablelands did receive more 
than normal rainfall. 

During the comparatively dry spring, 
wdnds were stronger and more persistent 
than usual, particularly in the far north- 
west, where successive days of north- 
westerly winds exceeding 30 m.p.h. were 
experienced. Dust storms were frequent, 
and in mid-October practically the whole 
vState was involved; in some localities 
visibility was reduced to a few hundred 
yards. 

The year 1949 commenced with a cool, 
wet month with outstandingly heavy rains 
in the Metropolitan Area. Cool wet weather 
then became fairly general over the 

♦Compiled fcom reports and information submitted by 
oibcers of the £ ntctLo.c; u ; 1 1 11 t « } . 
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State. Floods were again experienced in 
March on the north coast and in the far 
north-west corner of the State, where un- 
precedented falls ranging up to i ,568 pointvS 
in March at Tihooburra, w^ere recorded. 
The March rainfall in the north-west corner 
exceeded the previously recorded rainfall 
for any complete year. Comparatively dry, 
cool conditions were general for the follow- 
ing months until June, when very heavy 
flood rains caused consideral)le losses to 
vegetable crops, orchards and homes in the 
Hunter, Warragamba and Ne])ean valleys. 

Frost damage was very general through- 
out the State and crops of other varieties 
were damaged. The season commenced wu'th 
a notably cold spell in mid-July, dur- 
ing which snow was reported to have fallen 
in the Metropolitan Area. Pea crops were 
affected throughout the State, particularly 
in the Picton and Camden districts. Cau^ 
bages were also affected in the Moss Valf 
and Central Coast areas, thus affording an 
indication of the unusual severity of the 
July frosts. Later frosts caused damage 
to beans in the Camden and Campbelltown 
areas and to canning peas in the Cowra. 
district. 
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Heavy losses in citrus fruits occurred 
along the Murray River, in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area, and to a lesser de- 
gree in the coastal areas. A poor setting 
of pome fruits, particularly in the Batlow 
and Orange districts, was also considered 
to be due to late frosts. In October, heavy 
frosts occurred on the Northern Tableland 
and caused damage to nearly all fruit crops, 
very few orchards escaping losses. 

Frost damage to wheat was fairly general 
and was particularly severe in the north- 
west where some individual crops yielded 
only slightly more than half the estimated 
harvest. Losses on the same general 
scale, but to a lesser degree occurred in 
linseed, a supposedly frost-resistant crop, 
the main damage again occurring in the 
north-west. 

Pastnre and Field Pesb. 

Plagues of army worms (Cirphis uni- 
pimcfa) were reported early in the season 
from the Richmond and Clarence River 
districts from pastures which had been pre- 
viously flooded. Plagues also developed 
later in the central and south coast areas 
and caused considerable losses of saccaline 
and maize. The army worms apparently 
bred up on the very lush growth produced 
by the heavy and consistent summer rains. 

The Heliothis moth (Hcliofhis armigera) 
was in evidence during the spring months 
on linseed and again in the summer on 
tobacco crops grown in the northern sec- 
tion of the State. Linseed is an important 
and relatively new crop which is now being 
grown on a large scale, some 8,000 acres 
being planted in the State this season. 
Some heavy infestations of Heliothis 
developed in the north-west, where approxi- 
mately 6,000 acres of linseed were concen- 
trated, and in spite of dusting with DDT, 
made difficult by a period of almost gale- 
force winds in October, crop losses ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent, were not unusual. 
Even heavier infestations developed in the 
central-west and total failures were seen. 
Regular falls of rain every two to three 
weeks in the tobacco-growing areas in the 
north of the State encouraged the regular 
emergence of moths from pupae in the soil 
and the budworm {Heliothis armigera) was 
more than usually troublesome. This moth 
also caused losses in lucerne crops about 
Moolah. 


Possibly the most evident insect plague 
was the spring infestation of black ai)hids 
which covered the main northern sections 
of the State, and in addition to plant in- 
jury, caused annoyance by smearing wind- 
screens and duco of travelling cars. The 
aphids developed primarily on the abundant 
growth of clovers and trefoils, and distri- 
bution was aided by the i)ersistent winds 
in October. The aphids consisted mainly 
of Aphis gossypii, but also included a, com- 
plex of several, as yet, undetermined species 
of Aphis, The widespread aphid infesta- 
tion, coinciding with the relatively dry 
spring, was responsible . for a considerable 
curtailment of the bean crop. These aphids 
settled on a wide variety of other crops and 
caused serious injury to cucurbits, peas 
and carrots. The aphid flight was followed 
in a few weeks by the appearance of large 
numbers of hover flies (mainly Xa/ntho- 
gramma grandicorne) and ladybirds 
(mainly Coccinella repanda and Lets con^ 
formis). These predators were i)robably 
mainly responsible for the sudden end of 
the aphid plague. 

The Australian plague locust (Chorto- 
icctes tcrminifcra ) was troublesome only in 
the Hunter River outbreak area where a 
control campaign was necessary. Lush 
growth, following excellent rains, minimised 
losses, and the outbreak came to a speedy 
end. The small plague grasshopper 
{Austroiscctcs crnciafa) caused some dam- 
age to pastures in the Darlington Point. 
Deniliquin, Berrigan and Finley districts, 
but losses were not great. The wingless 
grasshopper {Phaidacridium znttatum ) 
caused damage in the Batlow district by 
stripping the leaves oft* currant bushes, hut 
was otherwise of no consequence. 

The black beetle ( Heteronychus safictae- 
hdenae) has not l)een much in evidence ex- 
cei)t on the Clarence River, where masses 
of adult beetles were concentrated in patches 
by flood waters. The usual troubles in 
lawns and greens were experienced in the 
Metropolitan .^rea, but the l)eetle was 
definitely below normal as a crop pest along 
the coast as a whole. 

Red-legged earth mites (Halotydeus 
destructor and Penihaleus major) caused 
considerable damage to clovers, young 
lucerne, linseed and vegetable crops in tile 
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southern portion of the State and control 
ineasurevS, employing DDT, had to be 
undertaken. 

The pasture scarab {Aphodius howitti) 
was generally active in the southern and 
central tablelands and caused considerable 
damage to lawns and golf fairways. 

Fruit Pesli. 

The plague thrips (Thrips imaginis) 
occurred in numbers aproaching pest pro- 
portions in most fruitgrowing districts, and 
was considered by many growers to be 
responsible for a poor setting of pome 
fruits. Late frosts occurred in some of 
the localities particularly concerned, e.g., 
Batlow, Orange, Yetholme,* and it is by 
no means certain that thrips were actually 
responsible for the damage. 

Fruit flies (Strumeta tryoni) were 
troublesome for limited periods only, and 
the total . loss was not great. Infestation 
of Valencia oranges in the Gosford district 
was more extensive than usual, largely due 
to the late holding of the crop for more 
favourable marketing and conditions favour 
able for fly activity. 

Light fruit-fly infestations were recorded 
from a number of inland localities, includ- 
ing Forbes, Orange, Dubbo, Narromine, 
Hillston, Griffith and Quirindi. A light 
infestation of bananas was also recorded 
from the north coast. Queensland fruit 
fly was bred from both tree strawberry 
{Arbutus unedo) and the Himalayan 
strawberry ( Benthamui f^agifera ) , and 
these constitute new host records. 

Scale infestations built up more than 
usual, probably lx)th as a result of favour- 
able W’eather conditions and the use of 
DDT for the control of other pests. 

Yellow scale (Aonidiella aurantii), purple 
scale (Lepidosaphes beckii) and brown 
scale (Saissetia oleae) were all more notice- 
able in the Gosford district, while white 
wax (Ceroplastes destructor) increased 
very substantially. A feature of the white 
wax scale increase was the high proportion 
of young scales which successfully settled 
on the twigs and completed their full 
development. In the Murrumbidgee Irriga^ 
tion Area an appreciable build up of red 
acale (Atmidiella aurmttii) occurred during 
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the mild summer months, but ^'crawler'*^ 
production was reduced to a low level by 
the frosts in May. 

The continued use of DDT on apples and 
pears has reduced codling moth (Cydia 
pomonella) populations to a minimum, but 
has been followed by red spider and woolly 
aphid infestations. Red spider {Tetranychus 
urticae) was evident as usual, but the popu- 
lations dwindled markedly in most locali- 
ties due to the continued summer rains. 
Rather heavier infestations occurred on all 
types of fruit trees in the Orange district, 
where conditions were drier compared with 
other districts. 

The red mite {Bryobia praetiosa) was 
again in evidence in the Batlow district, 
and heavy incrustations of overwintering, 
eggs were found in the calyces of Granny 
Smith apples. In the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area and at Orange, red mite was 
present in numbers only on Delicious 
apples until mid-summer, when a pro- 
nounced population drop occurred. Woolly 
aphid (Eriosoma lanigerum) built up in 
most districts during the growing season, 
but a marked decline in numbers was 
brought about late in the season by the 
activity of the parasite Aphelinus %nali. Light 
brown apple moth ( T ortrix postvittana ) was 
evident in several orchards in the Orange 
district, causing appreciable damage to Wil- 
liam's pears. Odd specimens of Granny 
Smith apples were also damaged at Bathurst. 
This occurrence is of particular interest, 
as reports overseas and elsewhere in Aus- 
tralia, have indicated that this type of moth 
tends to increase when DDT is used for 
the control of codling moth. 

Green peach and black peach aphids 
{Mysus persicae and Anuraphis persicaC’^ 
niger) caused little damage during the past 
season, due probably in a large measure to 
the very effective sprays now available. 
Cherry aphid (Mysus cerasi) commenced to 
build up in the Orange district, but was 
practically eliminated in November by a 
great influx of ladybirds {Coccmella 
repmtda and Leis conformis) and hover 
flies (Xanthogrcifnma grandicome). 

Some plant bug injury to stone fruits 
occurred in the Metropolitan districts. A 
coreid bug (Amblypelta nitida) was proved 
to be responsible for a fruit pitting of {dums^ 
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SPRAYMASTER 

POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER. 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 17s, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 in. X 3 in. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square Inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to 150 lb. square inch, with double spray jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying, Sheep Jetting, 
Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 17$. 6d. 

Ail Branda of Modern Inaecticidea and Fungicidea, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyi Tetraphesphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc 

THEO. OHLSSON 
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nectarines and peaches. This type of dam- 
age had previously been considered to be 
associated with unfavourable growing condi- 
tions. Feeding also ])roduced internal gum 
])ockets. a condition which had been noted 
on several jjrevious occasions in plums 
and peaches. The shield bug (Lampromieca 
acrca) was found clustered on a number 
of peach trees at Carlingford, and caused 
some fruit distortion l)Ut did not cause 
definite pitting or gum jiockets. 

Bronze cirange Img ( RJwccocoris sulci- 
veutris) was again recorded from the Parra- 
matta area and now may be considered to 
be established in the Gosford district. 
Citrus bud mite (Accria sJieldoni) increased 
Considerabh* in the Gosford district on 
Navel oranges, lemons and Wheeny grape- 
fruit. probably due to lack of oil spraying 
owing to prolonged unsuitable weather. 

Vegetable and Flower Pests. 

f\)tato moth ( Guorhnoschema oper- 
ntleUa) caused com|)aratively little damage, 
an appreciable degree of infestation being 
recorded only on the central tablelands. 
Losses at harvest were rather less than might 
have been expected judging by the infesta- 
tion earl} in the season, but opportune late 
falls of rain sealed soil cracks and pre- 
vented further tuber losses. 

B>eaii fly ( Aijromyza phascoli ) damage 
was not jiarlicularly severe and losses were 
smaller than usual even in the autumn crops 
normally subject to injury. Black aphids 
i Aphis if assy pa, and other species of 
^ I phis), a> previously stated, were in plague 
numbers over most of the State in Septem- 
ber and < )ct()ber and caused very consider- 
able losses in beans, cucurbits, i)eas and 
carrots. Kean thrips {Taeniothrips usifafus) 
caused some failure to set beans and con- 
tortion of pods in the (Gosford district, par- 
ticularly where close successions of crops 
were grown. A rusted condition of pods, 
usually considered to be due to unfavour- 
able weather conditions, was found as- 
s(Kiated with a red sjnder ( Teuuipalpus cali- 
fornicus). This mite was prevalent and was 
recorded from a number of flowering plants, 
including fuchsia, veronica and hydrangea. 
Some lemon trees were also infested in the 
Metropolitan Area and the fruits were ex- 
tensively silvered or russetted. 


Green vegetable bug {Ne::ara viridiila) 
was not as much in evidence as in the pre- 
vious season, but even so numerous in- 
quiries were received for control, from 
both coastal and inland districts. The recent 
position has been such that an attempt has 
been made to carry out further breeding 
and distribution of the green vegetable bug 
egg-parasite. Micro phanurus basalis. The 
European earwig {Forficula auricularia) 
continues to cause concern in some of the 
southern sections of the State, and heavy 
populations were recorded at Cooma and 
Berridale. S])ecimens were also received 
from Lithgow and Jerilderie. 

Silver beet leaf -miner (Haplomys:a 
imitans) caused considerable damage to 
crops in the Wellington district. The pump- 
kin beetle {Aulacophora hilar is) and 28- 
spotted ladybird (Epilachna 2^-punctata) 
were both more in evidence than in pre- 
vious seasons and damaged cucurbits gener- 
ally. The ladybird was common in the 
Metropolitan Area, and fed on tomatoes 
and potatoes as well as cucurbits. Cabbage 
moth {Plutclla tnactdipenms) , and cabbage 
white butterfly {Pieris rapae), were both 
prevalent but losses were small, due to the 
very effective control measures available. 
Neglected cro])s and cruciferous weeds be- 
came heavily infested late in the season in 
a number of localities. Slaty-grey aphid 
(Brevicoryuc brassicae) was prevalent as 
usual and caused damage during the dry 
spring months. Wireworms (Elatcridae) 
were rei)orted from a number of ItKalities 
and were stated to be damaging crops such 
as cucurbits, maize, wheat and sugar cane. 
Losses generally were not great and seemed 
to be more serious in land freshly brought 
into cultivation. Rutherglen bug (A'ysius 
vinitor) caused little concern and was re- 
]X)rted only from the Murrtimbidgee Irri- 
gation Area, (iosford, Cowra and the Met- 
ropolitan Area. Mushroom mite ( Tyro- 
phagiis pufrcsccnfiae) has nut produced the 
same number of inquiries this season, pos- 
sibly due to the fairly general use of BHC 
in composts. The mushroom Tarsonemid 
mite ( ? Pigmaeophorus amcricanus) was 
again recorded from compost in th^ Met- 
ropolitan Area, but no clear-cut evidence 
of damage has been obtained in spite of 
the masses of mites found in clusters on the*’ 
surface of the beds. 
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The onion thrips {Thrips tabcici), was 
recorded from a number of localities and in 
particular from the Gosforcl district, where 
cucumbers, 'potatoes and onions were dam- 
aged during the spring months. F^eas in 
. the Windsor district were also infested and 
yielded lightly. This light yield might pos- 
sibly have been due to cold conditions at 
flowering. Bronze wilt was normally heavy 
in the Gosford district, but was relatively 
light in the Metropolitan Area, where an 
attempt was made to correlate the wilt in- 
fection with the thrips carrier. 

The Heliothis caterpillars (Heliothis 
armigera) caused little damage to tomato 
crops undoubtedly due to the efficiency of 
DDT in controlling this pest. Considerable 
losses in canning peas and canning beans 
were reported from the Windsor and Rich- 
mond districts. Caterpillars were also re- 
ported in numbers feeding on seed capsules 
of sand spurrey (Spergularia sp.), in the 
spring in the Gosford district, and as caus- 
ing slight damage to canning peas in the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Tomato 
mite ( Vasates destructor) developed to con- 
siderable numbers in untreated or poorly- 
treated crops in the Gosford and Cowra 
districts. 

Fuller’s rose weevil (Pantomorus god- 
mani) was prevalent in the Gosford and 
Metropolitan districts, and damaged citrus 
as well as a wide variety of vegetables and 
flowers. Control of this weevil is a prob- 
lem in early bean crops at Gosford when 
weed growth in which feeding is taking 
place is turned in and beans planted. 

Mice and rats were recorded attacking 
irrigated crops of tomatoes along the banks 
of the Lachlan River between Cowra and 
Forbes, and in many instances losses were 
more severe than those occasioned by insect 
pests. Well-coloured and ripe fruits only 
were attacked. This is the first record of 
rodent damage of this kind, , and it may 
be possible that control measures may need 
to be developed if the trouble is not purely 
seasonal and similar losses occur in the 
future. 

The azalea lace bug (StephaniHs queens- 
Jemdkus) and black thrips (Heliotkrips 
Jmemorrhoidalis) were prevalent and 
CEifised more trouble than usual in the 
Metropdlitan Area. Flights of thrips were 


observed during February and Valencia 
oranges, as well as azaleas and fuchsia, were 
blemished. 

Snails (Helix aspersa) and slugs (Liniax 
sp.) were very prevalent, as would be ex- 
pected under conditions of continuous rain- 
fall and lush growth. Damage occurred in 
citrus orchards, and in vegetable and flower 
crops in the Central Coast area. 

MiMellaneout Pests. 

Sheep blowfly (Lucilui cttprina, etc.), 
caused relatively little concern during the 
past season, and experimental work had 
to be cancelled due to the comparatively 
dry conditions during the spring. Soriie 
fly activity occurred during the autumn, but 
the overall picture was one of comparative 
freedom, particularly when compared w’ith 
the previous season, when fly strike was 
more prevalent than for many years past 
and body strike was unprecedentedly 
common. 

A number of domestic or household 
pests appeared to be unusually troublesome 
in the Metropolitan Area, Grass itch mite 
(Acomatacarus australiensis) caused an- 
noyance from December onwards, and a 
number of heavy infestations of ‘‘seed*' dog 
ticks (Ixodes holocyclus) were recorded, 
particularly from suburbs on the northern 
side of the Sydney Harbour. Many suburbs 
experienced a plague of fleas, and both the 
human flea (Pulex irritans) and cat and 
dog flea (Ctenocephedides felts and C. 
cams) were involved. Several metropolitan 
rubbish dumps were heavily infested with 
the German cockroach (Blattella germanica) . 
which caused considerable annoyance 
when nearby houses were invaded. 

The possibility of introducing insect pests 
has been emphasised recently by reports of 
serious losses caused by the war-time intro- 
duction of the Oriental fruit fly (Dacus 
dorsalis) into Hawaii. The most important 
pest intercepted during the year by the 
Quarantine Service was probably the 
European red mite (Parateiranychns 
pilosus), of which overwintering eggs were 
found on lai^e consignments of nursciy^ 
stock. This mite a^[q)arently does not occur 
on the mainland of Australia, and its estab- 
lishment in this State would materially affect 
spraying programmes. 
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INSECT PESTS-OR YOU ? 



With a balanced spray programme, summer ond 
winter, your orchard remains yours— but "let it slip a 
bit," and ifs anybody's. You MUST keep orchard 
’ insects under control. Do It the Gargoyle way! Gar- 
goyle Red in the dormant season. Gargoyle White 
in the summer, and Gargoyle Pale Spraying Oil for 
use with Bordeaux, Lime Sulphur, etc. 

GARGOYLE 
SPRAYING OILS 

( RED PALE AND WHITE I 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. (Incorp. in Au$h) 
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for the control of grawhoppera. Its use for this Insecticides yet known 

Ulnlng ..G,..ex.n,- can he used In p^ddocil^'S:; - 

of baits for the eontrelTwack^wir"'"***** “*• ‘h* preparation 

weevils, ants, and animal fleas. ticL and mZ. *' ^'*“''*** I™'" wd hide 

A multi-purpose ‘‘Gammexane"-D.D.T dust k aim . n ai 

cultural pests under trade mark "Pesprur ZG. *'’* ^ 
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THE PASTURE SCARAB 

(Aphodiut howitti Hope) 

A Pest in the Orange District 

N. C. Lloyd, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

THE Pasture Scarab is a pest of unproved pastures, lawns, golf fairways and parks, 
mainly in certain areas of the highland districts of this State. 

The larva of this pest, under conditions favourable to it, typically causes a thinning 
out of improved pastnr^ with consequent lou of wmter feed in the Orange district 
Where larvae are numerous they may cause considerable damage, even complete denuda- 
tion. It is not often that permanent damage to the pasture results, but if unfavourable 
pasture conditions prevafl in the following spring and summer, larval damage .may be 
heavy, and being followed by slow winter growth, recovery from the setback is slow. 

This article discusses observations made on the life history and habits of this pest, 
and control experiments which indicated the use of BHC baks as the most promising 
method of control 


This scarab has been present in the south- 
ern tablelands around Gouburn and Crook- 
well, at least since 1932 when it was re- 
corded causing damage to golf greens. It 
is now widely distributed throughout a large 
area of the central tablelands, including 
Orange, and extending south-west through 
Millthorpe, Blayney, Carcoar, Neville and 
Barry. It occurs at Bathurst, but is not a 
major pest there. The approximate known 
extent of its distribution on the central table- 
lands is shown in the accompanying map. 

There appears to be no Departmental 
record of this pest, in the Orange district, 
before 1943, when it was recorded damaging 
lawns, but from discussions with graziers 
in the district there seems to be no doubt 
that it was present in parts, as early as 1941. 
Since then it has caused a certain amount 
of injury each year, the damage being par- 
ticularly severe during the dry years of 
1944 and 1945. In 1948, very liftTe injury 
was caused, owing to the good rainfall and 
vigorous pasture growth. 

The distribution coincides with regions of 
fairly high rainfall (average 30 inches), fer- 
tile soil, mostly of basaltic origin and of high 
elevation (generally over 2,500 feet) with a 
temperate climate. Such conditions are very 
suitable for the establishment of improved 
pastures of mixed annual grasses and 
clovers, particularly Subterranean clover. 
This scarab is essentially a pest of such 
pastures, being rarely found in natural 


grassland. However, a species which ap- 
pears to be identical was recorded attacking 
grass near Cooma in 1903, at Bombala in 
1906, and at Young and Harden in 1927. 

This scarab also occurs in the temperate 
southern parts of Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia^» where it has been known as a 
pest of improved pastures and lawns, at 
least since 1930. It has increased in num- 
bers there, owing to the wider use of im- 
proved pastures and to the greater number 
of livestock carried on these areas. 

Life-history and Habits. 

During the past two seasons, observations 
have been made on the life-history and 
habits of this pest, and control experiments 
have been carried out. 

The Pasture Scarab is a native species of 
b eetle belonging to the family Scarabaeidae, 
the members of which, i ii. their iarval or 
grub stage, are mostly soil mhaEitants]^^ 
Imown popularly as "white curl grubs.” 
These larvae feed on soil organic matter, 
on decaying wood or on the roots of plants. 
The larvae of the Pasture Scarab are un- 
usual in that they tunnel to the surface of 
the soil and feed on the tender young leaves 
of annual grasses and clovers. 

The Adttlt 

The adult is a small, dark brown beetle, 
about ^ inch in len^h. The males and 
females are very similar in form, though 
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the males are generally slightly larger and 
have the pronotum, or front portion of the 
thorax, slightly but distinctly wider than 
the remainder of the body. In the female 
it is the same width. 

The beetles emerge from the ground on 
warm sultry nights. They are attracted to 
i lights, particularly neon, in vast numbers, 
and in Orange pile up in masses on the 
pavements beneath shop signs. 

A few adult beetles emerge from the soil 
during January (the earliest record for 
Orange being 14th January), but the great 
majority emerge during February, and 
i emergence continues for about four weeks. 
On becoming adult they remain in the soil 



Map thowing Known Distribution of the Pasture Scarab 
in the Central Tablelands of New South Wales. 


for a few days before emerging, during 
which time they harden and darken. After 
mating, the females crawl back into the soil 
to lay their eggs. 

The beetles have not been observed to 
feed, and are very short-lived, the longest 
survival noted being only four days from 
the time of emergence. 

The Eggs. 

The eggs, which are about the size of a 
pin-head, are pale creamy-yellow in colour. 
They are laid during February, either in 
the soil or in concentrations of organic mat- 
ter, such as sheep manure, which is particu- 
larly attractive to the adult beetles. The 
eggs hatch in late February and early 
March. 


Observations made have been in agree- 
ment with those of Andrewartha,^ who 
states that the adult beetles do not lay eggs 
in areas thickly covered with a long growth 
of pasture, but prefer areas of scanty vege-jjj 
tative cover. During the late summer of*^ 
1948, when the adults were ready to lay 
eggs, a very thick cover of grass was pre* 
sent, with relatively few areas sparsely cov- 
ered. It was noticeable that infestations 
aways occurred in those areas which had a 
poor cover of grass at the time the beetles 
were laying eggs. 

The Larvae^ 

The larvae or grubs, which measure about 
54 inch in length when fully-fed, have well- 
developed legs, and can move about actively 
over the surface of the ground. They have 
large, prominent, dark brown heads, and 
bluish-grey bodies, the body colour being due 
to the food material showing through the 
translucent skin. 

The young larvae feed on organic matter 
in the soil for a period varying from about 
two to four weeks, before coming to the 
surface to feed. The larvae can, apparently 
at any time during their feeding period, exist 
for long periods in the soil without coming 
to the surface to feed. The time of com- 
mencement of surface feeding appears to 
depend on the soil being sufficiently softened 
by moisture for tunnelling to take place. In 
pastures, therefore, surface activity does not 
occur until rain has fallen in April (it fell 
on 1 2th in 1948). Where artificial watering 
is carried out, as on lawns and in parks, 
surface activity may commence towards the 
end of March. 

The larvae construct vertical tunnels, up 
to 8 or 9 inches in length, and about inch 
in diameter, and during the day they rest 
at the bottom of these. At night they crawl 
to the surface to feed on the young leaves. 
They have the habit of carrying small pieces 
of chewed-off grass and clover down into 
the tunnels. 

Surface feeding activity is characterised 
by the deposition of small heaps of loose j 
soil or ‘"casts” around the entrances to the 
tunnels. Where larvae are numerous, these 
“casts” may form a continuous layer of loose 
soil over the infested area, covering the sur- 
face to perhaps i inch in depth, thus foul- 
ing the short pasture growth and making 
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it unattractive to stock. The fairways of 
golf links, and lawns in parks and gardens, 
may also become denuded of vegetation and 
covered with loose soil. 

The larvae feed on pastures from April 
i until September, but their activities fluc- 
tuate, according to weather conditions, being 
; greatest during periods of clear, dry 
'weather when the soil is moist (not wet), 
and day temperatures relatively high. Ac- 
tivity ceases when the soil is cold and wet, 
following on rain or snow, and during 
periods of unsettled weather. The rather 
severe winter conditions in the Orange dis- 
trict may temporarily stop surface activity, 
but do not appear to cause any mortality 
of the larvae. Larval mortality, however, is 
caused by prcjlonged water-logging of the 
soil, hut the pest does not often occur in 
areas where such conditions obtain. 

Commencing in August, but mostly dur- 
ing September, the larvae cease feeding. 
They remain fjuiescent at the bottom of their 
burrows, and their colour changes to a uni- 
form creamy-yellow, this being due to the 
elimination of the contents of the digestive 
system. This stage, known as the prepupal 
stage, is similar in form to the larval stage. 
The prepupae do not feed, and do not 
crawl to the surface. Although normally 
inactive, prepupae, when disturbed, are quite 
as active as in the larval feeding stage. 

Practically all the larvae have entered the 
f)repupal stage by the end of September, 
and damage to pastures ceases for that year. 
The prepupal stage lasts for an average 
period of three months, from late September 
until late December. 

The Pupae. 

The pupae, which measure Yz inch in 
length, are found in small earthern cells at 
the bottom of the tunnels. They are delicate 
and pale creamy-yellow in colour. The trans- 
formation from prepupae to pupae occurs 
about the end of December and the duration 
of the pupal stage is about one month. 

Saatoual Life-history. 

The approximate seasonal life-history in 
the Orange district is as follows : — The eggs 
are laid in February and hatch in late Feb- 
ruary and early March. Larval feeding \ 


stages are from mid-March to late- Sej^t em- 
ber and surface activity, depending upon the 
date of the first autumn rains, from early i 
April to late September, and the prepupal) 
stage from late September to late December. 
The pupal stage lasts from late December to 
late January, and adults emerge in late Jan- 
uary to late February, the peak period being 
mid-February. 

Pasture Damage. 

Heavy stocking of pastures, by keeping 
the growth short, accentuates the damage 
caused by the larvae, as lender new shoots 



The Pasture Grub. 

(Twic(' actual size.) 



Adults (Beetles) of the Pasture Grub. 

( Twice actual size.) 


put out by the plants are attacked. Thus, 
with continued heavy grazing, the plants 
are unable to recover. 

Where the summer has been dry, the 
growth of improved pastures is often very 
sparse at the time the beetles are laying 
their eggs, and these sparsely covered areas 
are attractive to them. Dry weather during 
the autumn prevents rapid growth of pasture 
plants, so that, as with heavy stocking,, 
recovery from larval feeding is impeded. 
Areas where there is a heavy accumulation 
of animal manure, in or on the soil, such 
as in the vicinity of sheep camps, are usually 
more heavily infested than neighbouring 
areas. 
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A feature of the incidence of the pest is 
that certain portions of a paddock, varying 
front a few square yards to perhaps half an 
acre in extent, are much more heavily in- 
fested than the remainder. These infested 
areas increase in size as the season pro- 
gresses, the larvae moving away from the 
original areas of infestation in search of 
fresh pasture growth. 

Where the larvae are numerous, there 
may be up to 150 burrows to the square 
foot, and complete denudation of the pas- 
ture may result. More typically, there is 
a thinning out of the pasture, with gaps of 
a few inches between the plants, instead of 
a continuous ground cover. 

It is not often that pernianent damage to 
the pasture results, and, given favourable 
conditions during the following spring and 
summer, the pasture can and does recover. 
However, if conditions are not reasonably 
favourable during the spring, when the an- 
nual plants are in flower, heavy larval dam- 
age may prejudice their regeneration. The 
very slow growth made by i>asture plants 
during the winter, at Orange, means that 
recovery from any setback must necessarily 
be slow. 

It has been found in Victoria* that grasses 
such as Phalaris and Danthonia, and strong- 
growing perennial rye are resistant to at- 
tack, and also that damage to Subterranean 
clover is more severe where it has been 
established after cropping, than when estab- 
lished in a pasture consisting of native 
grasses. 

Possible Control Measures. 

Various methods of control by means of 
cultural practices have been suggested.^* 
Those advocated included ploughing up of 
such parts of the infested pasture as are 
cultivable and sowing with oats, perennial 
lye and Phalaris; the greater use of Phalaris 
in pastures ; and the avoidance of heavy top- 
dresring and heavy grazing of infested areas 
— and on land which is not cultivable, re- 
duced stocking in summer to try to retain a 
cover of oM pasture growth until the young 
autumn growth appears. 

Tests carried out at Goulburn in 1932, by 
Wason* for the control of larvae attacking 
golf greens, demonstrated that large num- 
bers were killed by: spraying or dusting with 
lead afsenate. Two applications, with an in- 
te^l of fourteen days between each, were 
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made early in the season. Better control, 
however, was obtained by incorporating lead 
arsenate with top soil, using 5 lb. of powder 
to 1,000 square feet. This latter method 
has been used successfully in golf and bowl- 
ing greens and similar valuable but limited 
areas of turf. 

The greenkeeper at the Orange Golf Club 
reported using a proprietary dust containing 
3 per cent. BHC (benzene hexachloride) 
with good results, in May, 1947. An area 
of 1,000 square feet of infested fairway was 
dusted and a large number of larvae were 
found dead on the surface a few days after 
treatment. No further damage occurred in 
that portion of the fairway for the 
remainder of the season. 

Control EzperimenU at Orange. 

The first experiments were carried out 
late in the feeding period, August-Septem- 
ber, 1947, at the Orange Golf Club, and on 
a property at Borenore, about 8 miles west 
of Orange. 

The insecticides tested included: BHC- 
bran bait ; BHC dust, 2 per cent. ; BHC 
spray, o.i'per cent.; DDT spray, o.i per 
cent. ; and DDT dust, 2 per cent. 

Small plots 6 feet by 6 feet were used, and 
the dusts and sprays were aj)plied with knap- 
.sack equipment. The plots were not 
replicated. 

However, little surface activity occurred 
after the applications were made and none 
of the treatments caused any mortality of 
the larvae up to the time that feeding ceased, 
but a considerable diminution of surface 
activity was noticed, when compared with 
the untreated plots. 

The 1948 Triak. 

The 1948 season was one of very light 
infestation generally; however, there was 
sufficient infestation on one of the fairways 
at the golf links, for a number of plots, 
each 6 feet by 6 feet, to be. used, and tests 
were carried out from late May to mid-July. 

The chemicals tested were: DDT dust, 
2 per cent.; DDT (dispersible powder) 
spray, o.i per cent.; chlordane emulsion; 
BHC dusts, containing 3, 2 and i per cent. ; 
BHC (dispersible powder) spray, and bran 
and compost baits containing BHC. 
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TRAIN SERVICE 
REDUCTIONS 

When the general coal strike 
began on Monday. 27th June, 
drastic reductions in train services 
were unavoidable. 

Every endeavour was made by 
the Department of Railways to 
make the best of the unfortunate 
set of circumstances. Passenger 
and goods train services were re- 
arranged to effect the necessary 
reductions in coal consumption 
with as little inconvenience as 
possible. Nevertheless, it is known 
that many train travellers and 
consignors have been adversely 
affected by the measures that had 
to be taken. 

The Department regrets any 
inconvenience or hardship caused 
by the reduced services. Also, it 
greatly appreciates the co-opera- 
tion on the part of those who 
refrained from unnecessary travel 
and otherwise avoided overtaxing 
the limited railway services avail- 
able. 

S. R. Nicholas. 

Secretary for Railways. 


World- wide acceptance comes only 
from consistently dependable and 
uniformly economical performance — 
that is why POMONA** Pumps 
are bought rather than sold and 
why more ‘‘POMONA** Water Isubri- 
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Fw fuU fartteti/ars and eaUUogm, ring or wrUt 

Ground Ujater Pumps 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

Paul E. Royle, Governing Director 
BW 6296 

AGENTS for Pomona Pumps, Johnson Sand 
Screens 
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The insecticides were applied at various 
times during the winter surface-feeding 
period (late May to mid-July). The areas 
selected were heavily infested with the lar- 
vae as indicated by soil “casts.” Adjacent 
areas were left untreated as checks. 

Results were assessed on the basis of (A) 
continued larval activity on the surface of 
the plots, and (B) counts of living and dead 
larvae made at intervals in sample areas of 

2 square feet, excavated to a depth of 8 to 
9 inches. 

These tests indicated that BHC was more 
effective than DDT. The BHC dusts at 

3 per cent., and 2 per cent., and BHC spray 
at 0.2 per cent, reduced surface activity of 
the larvae almost completely and gave a 
good kill of larvae in the soil. The toxic 
effect was slow, except with the 3 per cent. 
BHC dust, where a few larvae were dead 
four to five days after treatment. 

DDT was effective in preventing surface 
activity for three to four weeks, but did not 
give as satisfactory a kill of larvae as BHC. 

Chlordane emulsion at the rate of 2j4 
fluid oz. per 1,000 square feet, watered on 
with a can, did not give any worthwhile 
results. 

A Farther Experiment With BHC. 

As a result of these investigations, a 
further experiment, using BHC, was carried 
out on the golf links, commencing in July, 
during a period of considerable surface 
activity of the larvae. 

The materials used were as follow : — 

BHC spray: Containing o.i per cent, total 
isomers (prepared from a dispersible pow- 
der containing 50 per cent, total isomers). 

BHC compost-bait : i oz. BHC dust (con- 
taining 13 per cent, total isomers), mixed 
with 2 lb. of compost (to give a concen- 
tration of approximately 0.4 per cent, total 
isomers). The compost consisted of a mix- 
ture of well-rotted sheep manure, leaf mould 
and soil. 

BHC bran-bait: i oz. BHC dust (con- 
taining 13 per cent, total isomers), mixed 
with 2 lb. bran and moistened with water 
to form a crumbly mash. 

BHC dust (containing 2 per cent, total 
isomers). 

Check; Two plots were left untreated. 


Treatment was commenced late in the 
afternoon of 19th July, during a period of 
great larval surface activity. The plotSr 
each 6 feet by 6 feet, were separated fronn 
each other by a minimum of 2 feet ; further 
spacing was not possible owing to limitation 
of the area infested. 

Prior to treatment, a guide to larval ac- 
tivity was obtained by counting the number 
of soil “casts” in each plot during the previ- 
ous twenty-four hours. After treatment, 
the ]dots were examined at frequent inter- 
vals, and larval activity again measured by 
counting the “casts.” Examination was also 
made for any dead larvae on the surface. 

Several examinations of approximately 
2 square feet of soil in each plot were made 
and the numbers of live and dead larvae 
recorded. Dead larvae were removed, but 
live ones were placed back in the soil. 

Final counts of larvae were made at the 
end of September and early October, in 
an area 3 feet by 3 feet in the centre of 
each plot. These areas included the samp- 
ling 2 square feet areas already examined. 

Redaction of Sarface Activity. 

For the first two days after treatment 
with BHC, the larvae came to the surface 
in large numbers. The bait treatments in- 
duced more activity than the dust or spray, 
and this may explain the greater mortality 
of larvae which was obtained by use of the 
baits, as a greater number of larvae may 
have come into contact with the insecticide. 
No appreciable amount of feeding took place 
on the treated plots after the first two days. 

Treatment with BHC almost completely 
eliminated surface activity from the fourth 
day onwards until the end of the feeding 
season, a period of approximately two 
months, from the date of application, but 
during all this time, live larvae could be 
found within the plots, the larvae, appar- 
ently, being capable of living for fong^ 
periods in the soil without coming to the- 
surface to feed. 

Toxic Effect of BHC* 

The toxic effect of BHC on the larvae ' 
was extremely slow, the first dead being 
found eighteen to twenty-one days after 
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treatment. The mortality reached 50 per 
C€jit.» about a month after treatment, where 
the baits had been used. 

In two plots baited on 8th August about 
50 per cent, larval mortality had occurred 
twenty-one days later. No dead larvae were 
found on the surface. 

The bait treatments effected a kill of 
approximately 60 per cent, of late-stage lar- 
vae in the plots, over a period of some weeks 
and prevented the remainder from feeding 
on the surface. The spray produced approxi- 
mately 46 per cent, mortality, and the dnst 
approximately 37 per cent. The bran bait 
was. not as attractive to the larvae nor as 
effective as the compost bait, but was easier 
to mix and more economical to use. Only 
lb. of bran bait was used per plot, wiiereas 
Ij4 lb. of compost bait was required to ob- 
tain an approximately equivalent covering of 
the ground. This means that considerably 
more BHC was applied per unit area. 

Counts of live and dead larvae and the 
percentage mortality for the various treat- 
ments are shown in the following table: — 


Treatment. 

Live Larva?. 

Dead i.arvjc*. 

Percentage 

Mortality, 




Per cent. 

BHC sprav > 

30 

2 i) 

46 

BHC dust 

fi 4 

.37 

37 

BHC compost 

04 

104 

62 

(IQ 9 - 45 )- 
BHC compost 

bU 

TOO 

bz 

BHC bran j 

07 

93 

58 

(y-748). 1 

IBHC bran j 

i 

1 

87 

6i 



Check untreated 

108 ' 

' .3 

2-5 


DISCUSSION. 

Pasture Infestation . — It is the opinion of 
the writer that the most promising means of 
cxmtrol in pastures lies in the use of BHC 
bran, or BHC compost-baits, during April 
' or May. If pastoralists survey improved 
pasture paddocks after the first autumn rains 
in April and note the areas in which infesta- 
tion is occurring, the bait could then be 
applied to all these, which at that time of 
\ the year, should be relatively small. 

It remains for future work to show 
whether control can be obtained on a field 
scale, also the quantity of bait required per 
acre, and the cost of baitiug^ In addition 
it must be detei^mtied* whether one 
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application of bait would suffice for the 
season or whether a second application 
would be necessary. 

Consideration must also be given to any 
]:ossible effect baiting may have on livestock, 
altl.ough no danger should occur, as the 
B 1 IC-bran bait used is similar to that recom- 
mended for the control of grasshoppers.*^ 
BHC is relatively non-poisonous to man and 
the higher animals, and the bait is applied 
so lightly that it would be difficult for stock 
to ingest sufficient of it to cause harm. Also 
stock could be excluded from a paddock, 
or portion of a paddock, for a week or so 
after treatment. 

Golf and Bowling Greens . — These may 
be protected effectively by the lead arsenate 
‘'grub-proofing” method mentioned earlier. 

Lawns. — I^wns may also be ''grub- 
proofed,” or infested areas may be sprayed 
or dusted with BHC as soon as damage is 
noticed, in March or April. This will pre- 
vent surface activity of the larvae for a 
period of some weeks, after which, if 
further signs of activity appear, another 
application may be made. The baiting 
method could be used, particularly on larger 
areas, where dusting or spraying with knap- 
sack equipment would be a long and tedious 
process. 

SUMMARY. 

The Pasture Scarab is a pest of improved 
pastures, lawns, parks and fairways in cer- 
tain areas of the central tablelands of New 
South Wales, having been present there, at 
least, since 1941. 

The beetles prefer areas thinly covered 
with vegetation, for egg-laying, and in years 
of low summer and autumn rainfall, in 
which poor growth of pastures occurs, they 
may cause considerable damage. 

There is one generation a year. 

Damage by the larvae occurs from April 
to September, and results in a loss of winter 
feed which is, at best, never over-plentiful. 

Control of the larvae on small areas is 
obtainable either by "grub-proofing” with 
lead arsenate, or by the application of BHC 
baits, sprays or dusts. 

BHC-bran or BHC-compost baits are con- 
sidered most promising for control in large 
areas of pasture, but further work is neces- 
sary to demonstrate whether such control 
is practicable, and the cost reasonable. 

{Continued on page 446.) 
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Parc of Hawkesbury Coilase Apiary. 


APIARY NOTES 

Beekeeping Records 

# 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

ALTHOUGH the keeping of accurate records it now an integral part of many important 
actmties, beekeeping records present some special problems^ meriting a systematic 
approach. 

Many beekeepers fail to keep adequate records, maintaining that straight-out 
production is all that is required. This, however, is a mistaken attitude, for the advan- 
tages of record keeping are many. 

Adequate records not only aid low-cost production by rendering certain important 
facb and trends more apparent, but enable the apiarist to plan ahead for his apiary 
management, his requirements of essential materials and the marketing of his honey. 
Moreover, efficient apairists’ records are a great help to departmental officers, research 
workers, etc . — tor instance, when starch-testing trees to attempt the more certain pre- 
diction of honey Sows. 

Of course some systems of records are 
only aids to decisions and, at times, certain 
variable factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. However, an intelligent inter- 
pretation of an adequate system of records 
will enable the formulation of correct con- 
clusions in a large percentage of cases. 

In preparing to keep systematic records 
covering any particular activity, a basic 
set-up must first be decided upon. This 
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should be adequate in scope for collection 
of all necessary data and allow of easy in- 
terpretation when such is necessary. 

Advantages of Standard Materials and 
Procedures. 

It will be found much easier to keep 
systematic records if uniform and standard 
apiary procedures and materials are utilised 
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since much standard information may al- 
ready be aA^aiJable on these, and large num- 
bers of similar items may be included under 
simple headings. 

Some persons may claim that individual 
peculiarities assist in the identification of 
certain hives, etc. However, such lack of 
uniformity could only have an advantage 
on a small scale, and proper numerical and/ 
or alphabetical identification is essential if 
individual items are to be identified with 
certainty when large numbers are being 
dealt with. 

The actual collection of records must be 
done accurately and regularly, otherwise 
an incomplete or perhaps misleading set of 
records will result. As soon as it becomes 
apparent that many facts or figures are of 
interest in connection with any particular 
activity, an immediate start should be made 
to keep them systematically. 

It must be realised that records are not 
productive in themselves, yet in many 
instances production cannot proceed 
efficiently without them. Of course, record 
keeping should not be carried to extremes 
so that time is wasted on unnecessary detail 
and much of the work becomes futile and 
irksome. 

Types of Records. 

The beekeeper must, of course, keep ac- 
counts, and these form a major item in re- 
cords. It is not proposed to discuss these 
here, since suitable procedures are 
described elsewhere. However, it must be 
realised that it is essential to keep adequate 
records of both production and costs. By 
this means, fluctuations in the beekeepers' 
margin of profit can be quickly detected, 
any trend towards loss immediately recog- 
nised, and early consideration given to 
remedial measures. Migratory apiarists 
especially should carefully cost their opera- 
tions in the light of any future economic 
trends. 

Files of beekeeping journals, depart- 
mental publications, etc., should be 
systematically kept in order of their date 
of issue. Some beekeepers have these 
bound in yearly volumes. A few may wish 
to group the subject matter of bedkeeping 
literature, especially marketing information 
and Association affairs, under various 
headings in a card-index system for easy 
reference. 
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The systematic storage of apiarists^ 
materials, ' equipment, etc., will largely 
obviate the necessity for keeping any special 
records in this regard. 

Records of Working die Apiary. 

These can be conveniently compiled 
under two headings : — 

(i) Colony Records . — Owing to the fact: 
that the average beekeeper is a very keen 
and constant observer, it is hardly neces- 
sary to keep individual records of colony 
strength and condition generally. However, 
it might be well worthwhile keeping re- 
cords of the condition of large groups of 
hives (apiary units), especially when winter 
flows or pollen-deficient species are being: 
worked. 

Individual colony records are, however, 
essential in the queen-breeding apiary, where 
a record must be kept of individual queens 
used for breeding purposes. It may be 
necessary to brand individual queens on 
the back of the thorax, either with a material 
such as nail polish or small discs affixed 
with a spirit gum. 

A very convenient method of keeping 
colony records is to insert a suitably ruled 
card between inner cover and the cover 
of the hive: details as to the parentage of 
the queen, the date of her emergence and 
other relevant details can be kept. 

In the stationary apiary where a 
systematic layout is practised, colony re- 
cording may be worthwhile. It would be 
an easy matter to number the hives and' 
keep a chart giving a key to recorded parti- 
culars, or merely to keep a list of details 
grouped under respective colony number. 
When marking numbers on hives for iden- 
tification purposes the number should be 
placed on the front of the bottom box, 
since interchange of supers may result in 
confusion if the number is placed on supers. 
Care should also be taken to see that the- 
apiary registration number is distinct from 
other numbers marked on hives to avoid 
mistakes by apiary inspectors. 

Some beekeepers have rough systems of 
denoting queenlessness, etc., in colonies, by 
the position of a stone placed on the hive- 
cover. However, accidents are likely with 
such systems, which may serve fairly well 
nevertheless, provided that a high degree of 
accuracy is not essential. 
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Material in which American foul brood 
disease has occurred or colonies in which 
it is suspected should be suitably marked 
and recorded, or they could be transferred 
to a separate apiary where an adequate check 
can be kept for any further cases of the 
disease. 


A note should be made of the species 
present, their approximate number and 
location. Details of this nature would be 
best marked on a district map, for easy 
reference later. If such survey indicates 
poor scope for commercial beekeeping it 
will be better to move to another district. 




Photographic Records of Brood Condition. 

Upptr . — Apparatus used, showing camera, brood frame holder, with franic of brood in position 
wire net and electric lamps. 

Lower . — Photographic print, which is filed as a permanent record. 

[After U.S.D.A. Bui. 1349- 


2. Flora Records . — It would be an advan- 
tage to make a survey of the district flora — 
say within a radius of 20 to 30 miles 
of the home apiary — so that the movements 
of any out-apiaries can be made to best 
advantage. 


The compilation of records of the flora 
may present some difficulty unless one is 
familiar with eucalypt identification, and it 
may be best for the novice to make a col- 
lection of flora and have unfamiliar species 
properly identified. In addition to the 
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initial survey, it will be necessary to make 
further surveys prior to the blooming 
periods of the main species to note bud 
prospects. Th^se should be recorded in the 
form of a calendar. 

. Records of the blooming of species and 
their value for honey and pollen, should 
also be compiled. 

It may not be economical to make special 
trips for these surveys, but much of the 
work could be carried out when engaged on 
other tasks. 


The position of apiaries known to the bee- 
keeper in the area surveyed could also be 
marked on the map. This is particularly 
important if the apiaries are on protected' 
sites. 

While rainfall may vary very much — 
even in different parts of the one district — 
a rainfall record would be of consider- 
able long-term value, since rainfall has such 
a profund present and future effect on. 
the behaviour of the flora. 


Green Sprouting of Potato Seed Has Many Advantages. 


The green sprouting of seed potatoes prior to 
planting should be of particular interest to coastal 
growers, as this practice promotes early emergence 
and more rapid early growth of both foliage and 
tubers. Green sprouting also enables the young 
sprouts better to withstand attack by soil-inhabit- 
ing diseases such as rhizoctonia. Handling the 
seed in this way provides an opportunity to dis- 
card seed with weak shoots. 

Perhaps the most important advantage of green- 
ing is that the yield per acre of marketable tubers 
is usually increased, due to the setting of the 
tubers under more favourable conditions, as a 
result of earlier development of the plant. 


Green sprouting is easy and inexpensive. It- 
mercly involves exposing the uncut seed tubers 
in thin layers to subdued light for the purpose of 
developing short, tough, sturdy green sprouts. 
The floor of a well-lighted barn or hay shed is 
quite suitable for greening potato seed, provided 
the seed is protected from damage by mice and' 
rats. In an emergency seed may be green sprouted 
under a densely foliaged tree. With good con- 
ditions seed may be effectively green sprouted ini 
about four weeks. 


CareleM Winter Methods Bring 

Temperature plays an important part in the oc- 
currence of bacterial defects in milk and cream. 

It is possible during the cooler weather of winter 
to get away temporarily with methods of cleansing 
that would not be practicable in the warmer 
months, but such methods are shortsighted. 

Unfortunately, it is not always a simple matter 
to overcome the results of winter-time carelessness. 
The unsatisfactory methods employed frequently 
result in distribution of undesirable bacteria right 
through the plant, and the trouble may persist for 


Dairying Troubles in Spring. 

several months. Bacteria frequently become estab- 
lished in the utensils, and can only be destroyed 
by means considerably more expensive and 
laborious than an effective normal routine. 

The moral is, of course, that scrupulous atten- 
tion to methods of general cleanliness and sterili- 
sation is necessary at all seasons of the year. A 
pamphlet on protection of milk and cream from 
harmful bacteria is obtainable free on application' 
to the Division of Information and Extension* 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, . 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Stomach Fluke of 

The stock inspector at Casino recently investigated 
mortalities in young cattle' following scouring 
and loss of condition, caused by infestation with 
the stomach fluke. 

On several properties more than 50 per cent 
of the nine- to twelve-month-old heifers were 
affected by this fluke, and on some properties up 
to 20 per, cent, of the affected animals died. 

In each case improvement followed the use of 
a phenothiazine drench, suggesting that the 
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Cattle at Casino. 

condition had been complicated by other interna!' 
parasites. 

Following the good summer and autumn rains, , 
the ground in the affected area was fairly wet 
for months, and the many waterholes provided-* 
excellent breeding grounds for the snail which is 
the intermediate nost of this parasite. 

The condition was also observed in the Glen«. 
Innes district, but there were no heavy losses. 
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The World^e moat efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Fau*m Machinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street^ Sydney 

Mttlbpuriid BrisbMP 


LIME YOUR PASTURES 

for these 

results . . . 

• Clover and good grass 
will crowd out the weeds 
and poor grasses. 

• More milk and meat from 
healthier animals. 

• Longer grazing season 
and less barn feeding. 

B Lower production costs, 
more profits. 

Each year more farmers are learning that good pasture Is one of the most profitable crops that can be 
grown. Pasturage grown on fertile soil is rich In vitamins, minerals and proteins, making It perfect feed 
for milk or meat animals. Start your pasture Improvement now by first applying the needed amount of 

agricultural limestone. it*s the first step. 

Enifulre from Co-operative Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

Southern Limestone Products Company 

Phone: Berrima 47 BERRIMA P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 
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BALL BEARING 

SHEARING MACHINERY 



Smooth Shearing 
Long Lasting 
Dependable Running 

WOLSELEY SHEARING MACHINERY 
provides smooth cutting by ensuring a 
cushioned drive right through to the 
handpiece. The Wolseley Spring link 
maintains a continuous and firm but 
gentle pressure to take care of any 
irregularities v/hich may develop during 
the life of the friction leather. 

LONG LIFE is a notable WOLSELEY 
feature. A double row of massive steel 
balls fit snugly into a specially shaped 
housing, dust proofed and split for easy accessibility. 
The friction wheel is perfectly balanced, strengthened 
and not affected by weather conditions. 


DEPENDABLE RUNNING is achieved by WOLSELEY as special attention has been 
given towards simplifying adjustment of brackets allowing precision in installation. 


WOLSELEY FOR BETTER SHEARING 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE NOW 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. - - - 7-11 Market St.. SYDNEY 

BUZACOTTS (QUEENSLAND) LTD. ... 443 Adelaide St.. BRISBANE 
WELCH PERRIN & CO. PTY. LTD. - - Queen’s Bridge St.. MELBOURNE 

WIGMORES LTD. . 613 Wellington St.. PERTH 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FARMERS UNION - - 36 Franklin St.. ADELAIDE 
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HELIOTROPE POISONING 
IN SHEEP 

J. C. Keast, B.V.Sc., Pastures Protection Veterinary Research Officer, 
Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield.’*' 

MANY sheep losses which, in the past, have been attrSbnted to tozaemk jaundice, have 
been due to poisoning by the plant Helioiropium europaeum. Although extensive helio- 
trope grazing has been shown to favour a higher incidence of the haemolytic t3rpe of 
jaundice or copper poisoning, the large majority of the losses that have occurred in the 
Murray Valley have been due to a liver damage resulting from an alkaloid, lasiocarpine, 
which is present in the plant 


Heliotrope is a summer-growing annual 
weed which appears to have spread consider- 
ably in many areas of New South Wales 
during the last ten to fifteen years. With 
summer rains the plant grows profusely in 
fallows, natural pastures and to a consider- 
ably less extent in stubbles, but if summer 
rains do not occur it may be relatively in- 
conspicuous in grazing areas. The plant 
does not appear to be attractive to sheep 
when other green feed is available, but when 
it occurs as the only green plant in an other- 
wise mature grassy pasture, it is readily 
eaten. It is also eaten extensively in the 
dry state. 

Heliotrope poisoning is common on pro- 
perties in the Murray Valley, particularly in 
reasons when summer rains have resulted in 
a heavy growth of the plant. In this area 
the summer rains in 1946-47 and 1947-48 
led to extensive grazing on the plant, with 
resultant heavy losses in 1947 and 1948. In 
the latter year many properties lost up to 
30 per cent, of the entire breeding stock, 
while in some individual flocks the losses 
were over 50 per cent. 

Although some losses occur following a 
single exposure to the plant, the liver dam- 
age is progressive and considerably heavier 
losses can be expected if seasonal condi- 
tions favour a second exposure to the 
heliotrope. 

It is not known to what extent heliotrope 
poisoning occurs in parts of the State other 
than the Murray Valley, but it is extremely 
likely that '‘jaundice'* losses in the Berrigan, 
Wagga and Gundagai districts are due to 
the ingestion of this plant. 

• Substance of a talk given to Stock Inspectors at a Field 
Day at Glenfield Veterinan' Research Station. 


T]rpe pf Animak Susceptible. 

British breeds and their crosses appear 
most susceptible; it is not known whether 
the comparative non-susceptibility of 
Merinos is due to a definite resistance or 
whether, as more selective grazing animals- 
they ingest less of the plant. There is an 
age susceptibility, but this is dependant to a 
large extent on the availability of the plant 
during the life of the sheep. Thus with 
good heliotrope summers in 1947 and 1948,. 
it was found that losses in maiden ewes in* 
1948 were just as severe as in older animals, 
because they had had two successive ex- 
posures to the plant. Rams and wethers- 
appear to be just as susceptible as female 
animals, provided they have similar 
opportunities to graze the plant. 

Symptoms. 

The nature of the disease varies consider- 
ably in different seasons and in different 
flocks. Although most of the grazing on- 
heliotrope occurs from December to ApriU 
it is usual to find the highest death rate be- 
tween June and August, and sometimes ex- 
tending to November. This explains why 
purchased sheep often commence to die some- 
months after their removal from an affected" 
area. Odd sheep can, of course, die while 
grazing on the plant, but the peak of the 
losses generally occurs in the winter and 
spring months. 

Some animals may simply be found dead 
without showing previous signs of ill- 
health, while others may be sick for a few" 
days before dying. A varying proportion 
become sick and linger for some weeks or ? 
even months. In these cases the sheep show 
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a very rapid and severe loss in bodily condi- 
tion and may exist for some time in an 
emaciated stafe. 

Sick sheep may be jaundiced or may show 
no clinical evidence of icterus. The pro- 
portion of cases showing clinical jaundice 
may vary between 20 and 80 per cent. Of 
the jaundiced cases, many are of the non- 
haemolytic type where the urine remains 
free of blood pigments. The varying and 
often low proportion of cases showing clini- 
cal jaundice often makes field diagnosis 
difficult, particularly when only one animal 
is available for autopsy. 

Post Mortem Findings. 

The appearance of the typical haemolytic 
jaundice case is well known. When icterus 
has not been observed clinically, it is pos- 
sible that some cases will show a lemon tint 
or slight muddy tint of the carcase indicating 
the presence of some circulating bile pig- 
ments, while in others jaundice is absent. 
The liver varies betwen a khaki and orange 
colour, is often enlarged and sometimes 
fatty. 

In the wasting type of case, the liver is 
often shrunken, fibrosed and hobnailed. The 
kidneys may be congested. Lesions of en- 
teritis are not infrequently present in both 
the small and large intestines, and, at times, 


may be sufficiently severe to result in the 
presence of free blood in the lumen of the 
gut. 

Preventioo. 

The ultimate aim must be to eradicate 
this noxious plant from the property. This 
will not be an easy matter and will probably 
be a long range project. Experimental work 
will be commenced in the near future on 
various methods of controlling the plant. 
In the meantime stock losses must be pre- 
vented by denying susceptible sheep access 
to the plant in seasons when it flourishes. 

Until the recent demonstration of the 
toxic properties of heliotrope, little attempt 
had been made to prevent stock grazing the 
plant. It is well known that sheep will fat- 
ten on it without showing any immediate ill- 
effects, while it has also been found to keep 
sheep alive in periods of drought when little 
other summer feed was available. Many 
stockowners have grazed the plant heavily 
on fallow land in an attempt to keep the 
fallows clean. 

All these practices are dangerous, and 
despite the apparent immediate benefits, it 
must be realised that the alkaloid present 
will cause damage to the liver cells and ulti- 
mately the health of the sheep will suffer. 
The prevention of heliotrope grazing is a 
management problem which must be tackled 
by each landholder to suit his own property. 


Feeding Orphan Pigs. 


When sucking pigs are deprived of their dam’s 
milk, they may be successfully reared by artificial 
feeding on cow’s milk. 

For the first two or three days after birth, the 
milk should be broken down with an equal quantity 
of water. The water should then be gradually 
reduced and the milk increased. The addition of 
one teaspoonful of lactose (sugar of milk) to 
each pint of liquid has produced excellent results. 

The pigs should be fed six times each day for 
the first week. The number of meals per day can 
then be reduced gradually until at three weeks of 
age they should be fed three times a day. 

The milk is best fed in a shallow dish of glazed 
earthenware or enamel which can be thoroughly 
washed after each meal. The pigs can be taught 
to drink by dipping their noses in the milk a few 
times during the first meal or two. In stubborn 
cases, it may be necessary to use a bottle with a 
lubber teat. 

When the pigs are threc^ weeks old, they should 
be givfn a trough containing dry crushed wheat. 
M they grow older, meatmeal should be added a 
little at a time until the proportion reaches 10 
per cent, of the wheat* 
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The pigs should also be provided with a warm 
shed, ample bedding, and a clean grass run, with 
access to clean drinking water. 

The following important points must be ob- 
served : — 

1. A high standard of cleanliness must be main- 
tained. 

2. The milk must be fresh and should be warmed 
to blood heat before feeding. The water should 
be boiled in the early stages. 

3. Do not overfeed; otherwise the pigs will 
scour. If they do so, cut the quantity of milk 
back. The rule should be “feed a little and feed 
often.” 

4. The drinking bottle or dish should be cleaned 
with boiling water after each meal, in the early 
stages. 

5. Whole milk can be replaced with separated 
milk gradually after the pigs are three weeks of 
age. — G. M. D. Carse, Principal Livestock Officer 
(PiRs). 
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On the Crest 
of the Right Road 

* I 

to a successful sale of the clip in Sydney or Newcastle. 

Take the advice above. Energetic, of 6o years experience in the trade, and using their 
knowledge to the full in clients’ interests, Winchcombe, Carson’s work as Selling 
Brokers produces highest possible values for growers. 

SYDNEY OR NEWCASTLE 

Write 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House> Bridge Street, Sydney lo Watt Street, Newcastle 

Branches : Yass. Harden, Coonamble, Bourke, Armidale, Orange, Forbes 



THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

(Established 19x4) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 
or fo 

Tin PnUtc Trustee, 19 O’Conndl Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PXJLLEN, PubHe Trusut 


ESA BLUESTONE 

Distributors: 

ELDER, SMITH & Co. Ltd. 

Branches in all States 
★ 

•*ESA*’ BLUESTONE 
(COPPER SULPHATE) IS IDEAL FOR 
THE FOLLOWING USES: 

Preparation of Spray Mixtures for Fruit 
Trees and Vines 

For Sheep: Treatment of Foot-Rot; as a 
Drench for Worms 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves 

For Wheat Pickling 

Write for Booklet ■^••Better Yields by 
Spraying with..* ESA’ Bluestone” 

★ 

Manufacturers: 

The ELECTROLYTIC REFINING & SMELTING 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 
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ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

Tdtree Moves In One— Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with oniy two 
spray line movements per day. it is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 



The AS.L Wydespred 


For Full Particulars, write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 

500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY PHONE 


PHONE M2896 



FOR BETTER REARING — FOR GREATER PROFITS 

ORDER Your ** SUCCESS’* Chlckoni NOW I Spring Pricot (Itt Juno onwords) 


AUSTRALORPS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


CROSSBREDS 


Pet 

Pullets 

Unsexed 

Pullets 

Unsexed 

Pullets 

Unsexed 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

C 

s. d. 

£ 

t. d. 

100 ... 

... 8 

5 

0 

4 5 

0 

7 15 0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 

4 

2 6 

50 ... 

... 4 

5 

0 

2 5 

0 

4 0 0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

2 6 

2 

4 0 

25 ... 

... 2 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 

2 16 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 6 

1 

J 0 


Freight and packing free 


Cockerel prices on application 


Safe delivery guaranteed to any railway station In New South Wales 


Write for CatAlOffur to f 

R. A. JACOBS,, EASTWOOD, N.S.W. 


Telephonet WM286I 


Please forwara .Name 

a copy of your free 

catalogue to Address 
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PROGENY TESTING 

• 

K . Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (F^niltry ). 

THE recent visit of Dr. Hagedoorn has created widespread interest in progeny testing as 
applied to poultry breeding, and many inquiries have been received regarding the 
procedure to adopt on commercial farms. 

In order to supply this information the following simple statement of the main 


points in carrying out this work it supplied. 

In the first place it is necessary to have a 
number of single breeding pens to accom- 
modate one male and his complement of 
hens — say eight to ten hens in the case of 
heavy breeds and ten to twelve in the light 
breeds. It is considered that a minimum of 
six pens of each breed to be tested is neces- 
sary, but preferably ten to twelve of each. 

In selecting the hens for breeding, all pens 
should be as even as possible as regards 
blood lines; if no new blood has been intro- 
duced for several years, so much the better. 
The males can either be related or be of 
different blood lines. 

It is important to hatch chickens from all 
groups at the same time so that numbers of 
pullets of the same ages can be tested for 
production. The number from each pen 
should not be less than fifteen but preferably 
twenty. This necessitates marking all 
chickens hatched so that the different ages 
and groups can be identified. This can best 


be done by using numbered wing bands 
and recording the numbers of each pen and 
the different dates hatched. 

Many factors may be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding which groups are the most 
satisfactory to use for breeding, but only a 
few of the main essentials need be consid- 
ered by the average breeder. 

These are : — 

(1) Fertility, and if desired, hatchability. 

(2) Size of eggs and shell quality of 
progeny. 

(3) Egg produ\:tion of pullets over at 
least six months, but preferably up to 
twelve months. 

(4) Incidence of disease and mortality 
among progeny. 

(5) Relative food consumption between 
different groups (if possible). 
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Penning the Pallets. 

There are two methods of penning the 
pullets for testing: — 

(a) The progeny of each group, upon 
reaching productive age, may be placed in 
separate pens and the total production of 
the pullets from each group recorded; or 



Mtmburs of the Poultry Research Committee with 
Dr. Higedoorn at the Poultry Experiment Farm, 

Seven Hills. 

Dr. Hagcdoorn is standing in the centre of the group. 

(b) The pullets from a number of groups 
can be housed together and trap-nested to 
check production of the birds from each 
group. This is the most satisfactory from 


each consisting of at least ten to twelve 
birds for not less than three months to com- 
pare the amounts consumed by each group. 
It would, of course, be more satisfactory to 
test them over a larger period but the work 
involved is considerable, as the food has to 
be weighed accurately and wastage must be 
avoided, otherwise a proper check on con- 
sumption is not possible. 

Testing the pullets for egg production in 
separate pens necessitates the provision of 
a pen for the pullets of each group to be 
tested, but as some groups may have been 
eliminated for various reasons, such as poor 
fertility, or insufficient numbers of progeny 
raised to productive age, incidence of 
disease, etc., the number of pens required 
may not be as great as the pens used for the 
breeding groups. 

It is important that all the pullets be 
housed under the same conditions, otherwise 
environmental factors may render compari- 
son unequal. 

Comparing Retolti. 

In deciding which are the best groups 
from the point of view of ege production, a 
standard should be adopted somewhat higher 
than normal pullet production. This means 
that any groups which do not lay at the rate 
of a little over 14 dozen eggs per bird per 
year would not be worth persevering with to 
improve egg production. 


Scml-lntentive Poultry 
Housm tt Poultry 
Experiment Farm, 
Seven Hills. 

These are used for trap- 
nesting the pullets in the 
progeny testing work. 




the point of view of recording, but entails 
a great deal of work in attending to the trap- 
nests. Another disadvantage is that, if it 
is desired to check the food consump- 
tion of the various groups, it is neces- 
sary to pen separately a sample of 
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Retakiiiig Males. 

A problem associated with progeny testing 
is that the male progeny has to be retained 
until the pullets have been tested, and this 
creates accommodation difficulties, which 
can, however, be minimised by having the 
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•chickens sexed and eliminating about 8o per 
cent, at hatching time. This procedure has 
l)een . adopted at the Poultry Experiment 
Farm, Seven Hills. 

Mating the Progeny. 

After having decided which groups of 
birds are to be retained for breeding pur- 
poses, in accordance with the five items con- 
sidered desirable, the subsequent matings 
must be planned. 

The first choice is to mate the best sires 
to their daughters, but if, for any reason, 
■a sire is lost the next best mating is a son 
to his sisters or half sisters. If there are 
sufficient pullets left in any of the best 
groups to make another pen or two, these 
•can be mated to their half brothers. The 
j)rocedure can be followed each year. 


Those who have the facilities and are 
prepared to pay the additional cost might 
carry out a more extensive scheme of pro- 
geny testing by taking into account other 
factors such as early maturity, broodiness, 
and “winter pause,’’ and also to trap-nest the 
breeding pens so that the results of each hen 
could be recorded. 

Progeny Testing at Poultry Experiment Farm, 
Seven Hills. 

In the work being carried out at the 
Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills, 
most of the factors mentioned are being con- 
sidered and the results should be of interest 
to breeders generally. It should be under- 
stood, however, that it may take at least five 
years to effect any marked improvement in 
production or to develop a strain showing 
most of the desirable features referred to. 


Pullorum-tested Flocks 

The following is a list of flocks which have complied with the Department's Accredited Pullorum-tested 
Flock Scheme, and which are tested regularly for pullorum disease : — x 

Name and Address of Owner. Breeds. 


Kennedy, F. J., ‘‘Kenwood,” Orchard-avenue, 
Model Farms. 

Phippard, H. L., Bobbin Head road, Turramurra 
Seven Hills Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven 
Hills. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station, Bomen. 


Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns. 
Australorps, White Leghorns, Chinese Langshans. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Industry. 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal 


Export of Poultry 

By Regulations under the Stock and Poultry 
Diseases Act, 1934-46, the South Australian 
Government places restriction on the introduction 
of fowls, turkeys and guinea fowls into South 
Australia. 

The restriction concerned, is that the birds must 
be accompanied by a certificate from a Government 
Veterinary Officer or Inspector of Stock certifying 
that the birds are free from the disease, infectious 
laryngo-tracheitis, and furthermore that the 
disease has not occurred on any of the premises 
on which the birds have been kept during the 
previous period of twelve months. 

The effect of these restrictions is virtually to 
prohibit the introduction of the species mentioned 
into South Australia from the Counties of Cum- 
berland and Northumberland, and from most of 
the other recognised poultry districts of the State 
— with the exception of the Tam worth area, which 
is a protected area against this disease. 


to South Australia 

It is desired to remind poultry farmers that 
these species sent to South Australia must be 
accompanied by a certificate regarding the free- 
dom of the property of origin from infectious 
laryngo-tracheitis during the past twelve months, 
and that owing to the widespread nature of the 
disease such a certificate will not be given except 
in very special circumstances. 

It is pointed out that birds consigned to South 
Australia unaccompanied by the appropriate cer- 
tificate will be returned to the consignor and at 
his expense. 

Although the existing regulations have been in 
force for more tlian a year, there are still 
numerous instances of infringements of this regu- 
lation. — W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of'* 
Animal Industry'. 
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The Egg Export Season 


Now that the export season is commencing 
the aim of all producers should be to for- 
ward the maximum number of clean eggs to 
the Board for export. 

From time to time the main factors in 
maintaining clean eggs have been dealt with 
in these “Notes” and most farmers should 
by now be aware of the essentials for keep- 
eggs clean. 


However, it may be of interest to learn 
that in Canada a very active campaign is 
undertaken to impress upon producers the 
necessity for keeping eggs clean. 

The accompanying appeal is one of many 
which from time to time appear in the Egg 
and Poultry Market Report, which is issued 
weekly by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Marketing Service: — 


T 


CLEAN EGGS 


The Trade Mark of the Poultry Industry 

CleanEeu b the first criterion of quality. 

Birds in nature lay clean eggs. 

Eggs in the nests of wild birds are always clean. 

Eggs that are not clean, therefore, mast be man’s responsibility. 

What has man done to upset the eqailibrium of Nature? 

Many flocks produce dirty eggs because something b wrong somewhere. 
The bbds themselves may not be in a condition to lay clean eggs. 
Cleaning eggs can become the most onerous job on the poultry farm. 
Is it not time the Industry took stock of the situation? 


Produce Clean Eggs — Not Cleaned Afterward 

SAVE TIME . . . SAVE LABOUR . . . SAVE QUAUTY 


It is, therefore, not proposed to deal with 
the details at the present juncture, but any- 
one desiring further advice on the matter 
can obtain a copy of October, 1948, Poultry 
Notes, which deals with the subject. 


Canada has a reputation for good quality 
eggs, both on the home market and in 
Britain, and there is no reason why we can- 
not equal Canadian standards if attention is 
given to essential details. 


Travei-ling stock were poisoned recently by eating 
quinine or Peruvian bush en route, warns the 
Stock Inspector at Warialda. Mint weed has also 
caused mortality in several mobs of cattle travel- 
ling alonk the Coolatai-Warialda-Croppa Creek 
stock route. 

Pagm 444 


Mint weed has spread in the district with 
alarming rapidity, and will soon become a serious 
problem unless effective steps are taken to prevent 
further spread. 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (CO) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Moat Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your neorest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE# 



FREE AND POST FREE 

1. Yates* **Grassland and Greencrop" 
Bulletins giving vitally^ necessary 
infornriation on pasture improve- 
ment. 

2, Yates* Current Price List of agri- 
cultural and vegetable seeds. 

Ask /our local Yates* Distributor for 
copies, or write direct to us. 


WHEh YOU SOW.. 

Whether it is done by hand or by machine 
makes no difference, you must have com- 
plete faith and confidence in the seeds 
you use. 

You must be certain they are tested for ger- 
mination and come from proven ''parentage.” 

Successful Farmers, Growers, and Home 
Gardeners know just how much depends on 
the source of supply. They Insist on 

YATES* RELIABLE SEEDS 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

** Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters; Box 2707, G.P.O. Telephone: MA677I (9 lines) 
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Tubercle-free Herds 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — , 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


R«fltt«rad Stud H«rd«. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Hurds Othur than Rugistured Stud 
Hurds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.l.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 
deen-Angus) ... 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F'. J. “ Chippen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen- Angus) 

A.l.S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jersey and Friesians) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 
field (Avrshircs) 

Kahlua f’astoral Co., " Kahlua,” Coolac 
(Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Killen, E. L., " Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef 
Shorthorns) ... 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 
Liverpool (Jerseys) ... 

Murray -Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga," Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., " Jerseymead," Bolwarra, West 
Maitland (Jerseys) ... 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Perry, Iv. L., Shane’s Park, via St. Mary’s 

(Jerseys) 

Police Boys’ Club, Kurrajong 
Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road 
Picton vFriesians and Guernseys) ... 

Reid, D. B., " Evandale," Sutton Forest 
(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Reid, G. T., "NarrenguHen,’’ Yass (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

Rowlands, F. C. " Werribee," Waugoola 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie," Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W. '* Milong," Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar £xj>eriment Farm (Guernseys)... 

School, Yanco 


cEseys; ... ... 

urdett, via Cano- 


Yanco Agricultural High 


Yanco l^periment Farm (J 
Young, A., ‘‘ Boxlands,*' B 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


46 

34 

113 

30 

137 

69 

44 

121 

137 

56 
282 

112 

70 

177 

125 

33 

113 

79 

36 

28 

53 

106 

67 

34 

87 

231 

61 

309 

35 
75 

128 

198 

4a 

190 

57 

165 

126 

84 

55 

za 


29/6/49 

27/5/50 

14/8/49 

ib/3/50 

1/7/50 

10/6/50 

15/6/49 


27/4/50 

15/5/49 


11/5/50 

4/2/50 

14/3/50 

22/7/50 

27/1/50 

18/2/50 

21/6/49 

21/5/49 

18/6/49 

2 / 5./50 

8/10/50 

4/2/50 

29/1X/50 

31 / 5/50 

1 / 7/50 

9,/5/5i 

30/8/49 

2/2/50 

16/8/50 

23/8/49 


21 / 7/49 

9/8/50 

17/XO/49 

30 / 5/50 

7 / 2/50 

21 / 3/50 


1 / 7/51 

13 / 9/49 


21/5/50 

6/12/49 

xi/ 4/51 


Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " Ferndale,’’ Appin, via Camp- 

belltown ... ... ... 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montn>se, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) ... 

Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 
CoUy, A. G., “ Heatherbrae,’’ .Swanbrook Rd., 
Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 
Daley, A. K., “ Siton,’’ Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 
Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Parra ... 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, T. L., & Sons, " Abington,’’ Armidale 
Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown ... 
Frixelle, W. J., Rosen tein Dairy, Inverell ... 
Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 
Goulburn Reformatory, Gonlburn 
Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee," Braidwood 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 
Road, Inverell 

Hart, K, H., Jersey Vale. Armidale 
Hunt, F. W’., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., .\rmidale 
Johnson, A., " Rosedale," Grafton Road, 
Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 
Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, .\rmidale 
Lott, J. H., ’• Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 
Lucas, L., " Braeside," Armidale 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta IV.ental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalniere Mental 
Hospital 

McCosker, Estate E., " Bannockburn Sta- 
tion," Inverell ... 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., " Mount View," Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

Morris, S. W., " Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., '* The Willows," , Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., " Mount View,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and MiJson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
Rolfe, A. E., Avon Dale," Inverell 
Rolfe, C. P., *' Rose Farm," Inverell 

St. Ignatius* College, Riverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. John’s Orphanage, Ck>ulbum 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Boy 

Stephenson, W. J., ** Hill View," Fig Tree ... 
Tanner, F. C., Dural Rd., Armidale 


107 

48 

19 

200 

41 

43 

33 

8 

13 

29 

84 

42 
138 

39 

67 

14 
111 

32 

x8 

20 
35 

53 

25 

63 

33 
16 

23 

31 


45 

73 

27 

48 

60 


64 

31 

32 
67 

82 

25 

57 

45 

34 

*45 

28 

18 

22 

31 

24 

10 

7 


30 

14 

60 

42 


19/8/49 

*5/7/50 

20/12/49 

20/8/49 

8/10/50 

12/11/49 

28/7/49 

8/10/49 

6/6/50 

25/2/51 

*9/3/50 

*7/3/50 

26/4/50 

4/4/50 

27 / 4/50 

*7/5/50 

9/9/49 

8/10/49 

31 / 5/50 

2/7/50 

22/2/50 

1/6/51 

8/10/49 

*7/3/50 

8/10/49 

22/2/50 

8/10/49 

27 / 7/49 

10/6/50 

8/10/49 

8/7/5* 

*2/3/49 

8/10/49 

23 / 4/50 

*3/9/50 

i 6 / 5 / 50 > 

18/11/49 

8/7/50 

13/8/49 

8/10/49 

21 / 5/49 

23 / 1/49 

8/10/49 

5/7/50 

5/2/49 

17/3/50 

27/8/49 

15/12/49 

8/10/49 

14/5/49 

17/3/50 

6/9/49 

4/7/5X 

8/10/50 

11/4/50 

8/10/50 

9/7/49 

27/11/49 

1/4/50 

8/10/49 
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Tubercle-free continued. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

H«rda Othar than Raglttarad Stud 



Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

2 

8/10/49 




Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

5 

8/10/49 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76, P.O., Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 



Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

27/10/49 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

/xo/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road,! 



Tosh, W. K., “ Balgownie,” Armidale 

15 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

141 

18/11/50 

Turnbull, J. M., “Pastime," Kayuga Road, 



Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road.j 



Muswellbrook 

94 

14/3/5 1 

Muswellbrook 

48 

27/10/49 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 

35/2/50 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 



Von Frankenberg, F. ^E., " Spring Hills," 



ham Hills 

55 

27/4/49 

Camden 

61 

7/12/49 

WiUiams, L. B., “ Birida," Armidale 

37 

22/2/50 

Waddell, W., “ Afton," Oakwood Rd., In- 



Youth Welfare Association of Australia, 



verell 

X25 

8/7/50 

“ Hopewood," Bowral 

X2I 

9/6/50 


Tubercle-free. Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry, 


The Ideal 

The ideal bacon pig should have light shoulders, 
a straight back of even width throughout its 
length, with the ribs well sprung, and long straight 
sides of moderate depth and in alignment with 
the shoulders and hams. 

The hams should be fully developed down to 
the hocks; the belly should be straight in the 
underline; the flanks should be well filled, and 
the legs should be short and fine-boned. 


Bacon Pig. 

Under normal conditions, young pigs can be 
marketed as baconers when six to seven months 
old, at which age the dressed weight of the carcase 
should run from about 130 to 150 lb., or from 185 
to 210 lb. live weight — a desirable weight from 
the bacon factory’s point of view. 

For further information on producing bacon 
pigs for market, write to the Principal Livestock 
Officer (Pigs), Department of Agriculture, Box 
36, G.P.O., Sydney. 


The Pasture Scarab — continued from page 434. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle) 


The following herds have been declared free of brncellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Rsflttered Stud Herds. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.l.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ El watan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A., & Sons, “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbadm & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Memoriail Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys 

and Friesians) 

Hicks Bros., ” Meryla,” Culcaim (A.l.S.) 

Hurlstono Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

McEachern. H., '* Nundi,’’ Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MacPherson, I. F., “Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) 
McSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., “ Yalaluilga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) ... 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co.,Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., ‘‘ Evandalc,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville," Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowlands, F. C., “ Werribee,” Waugoola (Aberdeen- 

Angus) ... 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi 
Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 
Shorthdnis) 


40 

46 

62 

29 

58 

225 

49 

121 

II2 

38 
67 
.*53 

39 

52 

97 

80 

36 

18 

102 

87 

58 

309 

39 


182 


Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (.Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ W’endouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm ... 

Young, A., “ Boxlaiids,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) i 


Horda Othor than Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 
Cullen-Ward, A. R., " Mani,” Cumnock... 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” .Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. I., “ Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Honner, A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 

Roval Prince Alfred Hospital, Cauiperdown, “ Yaralla”; 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalniere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo ... * ... 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School ... .... 


x6z 

z6z 

232 

103 

71 

54 

12 


44 

32 


34 

32 

69 

5<> 

27 

63 


60 

45 

49 

28 


94 

39 


»5 

35 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Foreign Matter 

More or less regularly each year a general com- 
plaint is sent out from Bradford regarding the 
amount of foreign matter — principally jute fibres 
— ^which gets into Jthe wool. This jute does not 
take the dye as thoroughly as wool, and as it 
cannot be removed beforehand, being so hard to 
distinguish, it has to be removed after the cloth 
is made. 

Over £500,000 a year is the estimated cost of 
removing these deleterious fibres from the 
material. 

There are three ways in which jute fibres can 
get mixed with the wool in the process of baling. 
When the woolpack is put in the press there are 
often found to be long strands of jute threads 


Yields of over lOO bushels per acre obtained at 
Yanco Experiment Farm this year, for the second 
consecutive year, from the grain sorghum varieties 
Caprock and Plainsman, provide ample proof of 


in Export Wool 

inside; these can easily be cut off and removed. 
It is a good idea to give the woolpack a shake 
outside the shed before putting it in the press. 

Occasionally the corners of the pack are cut 
down slightly to make a neater bale. The short 
threads should be taken out of the corners of the 
bale, or they will get into the wool. 

When sewing, if the ends of the threads are 
thrown carelessly on tht floor they will probably 
be picked up with some of the wool and put into 
the press. A small bag should be hung near the 
press, and all these waste pieces of thread, etc., 
should be put into it t© prevent them getting into 
the wool. — Sheep and Wool Branch. 


their inherent production capacity under irrigation^ 
reported Mr. P. F. Stanton, Manager of the 
Experiment P'arm, commenting on the 1948-49 
sorghum investigations. 


Page 447 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosw- 
tree in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
-connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this diseaw 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
iuture only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
•conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
-each test. So far as the elimination of th e disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds, 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fsirvicw," Camden. 

Campbell, D., '* Hillangrove,** Wambcral, via Gosford. 

Draper, R. E., ** Glcngar,” Capcrtee. 

“ Endeavour Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Crafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

McCrumm, J. H., “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 


Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Wagga Agriculture College and Experiment Station. 
Walker, J. R. “ Strathdoon,** Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Tyreel,*’ Agnes Banks, via Richmond. 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, WoUongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Yanco Experiment Farm, Yanco. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds* 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Grlen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Coulbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morlsset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Rivir. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Well-designed Piggeries Reduce Labour to a Minimum. 


Careful selection of the piggery site and careful 
design of layout are most important if pig raisers 
wish to reduce labour to a minimum. 

The main consideration when choosing a site 
is that the land should have a gentle slope and 
natural drainage. For the same reason the soil 
should be light and sandy. 

On dairy farms, no pigs can be kept within fifty 
yards of any milk room, bail or yard under the 
provisions of the Dairy Industry Act. 


Many farmers have given little thought to 
design or layout of their piggeries, with the result 
that much time is lost and more work is required 
in attending to the pigs than should be necessary. 

For more detailed information on systematic 
layout of piggeries, write to the Principal Live- 
stock Officer (Pigs), Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Rye Grass Staggers iu Sheep. 


Several cases of rye grass staggers in sheep have 
been reported recently from the Orange district. 
Sheep affected have included ewes of all ages 
and lambs as young as two ^months, but the greater 
percentage of cases occurred in young animals. 

This condition occurs on predominantly rye 
grass pastures, particularly when topdressed regu- 
larly. Although affected lambs may appear prac- 
tically normal when undisturbed or when moved 
quietly, symptoms appear when they are driven 
at any pace. The hind limbs become stiff, causing 
a **propp5f" gait, and finally do not function at all 
and the lamb falls over. 


There is a generalised tremor of the head and 
body, an accentuated heartbeat and frothing at the 
mouth. After being down for a few minutes an 
affected animal may be able to get up again and 
move about quietly. 

Only a small number of deaths have occurred 
from this condition. When affected animals were 
moved to other paddocks contaM>^S little rye 
grass, there was considerable improvement after 
three to four days and complete recovery within 
about ten dasrs,— Division of Animal Indusiry. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Black Disease Vaccbe for the Prevention 
of Black Disease 

Prioet: 50c.c.,2/6d.; iooc.c., 4 /s 250 c.c., 7/3d.; 500c.c.> 13/65 xooo c.c.» 26/- 
Dosage : One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep 

Penicillin Suspension for Treatment 
of Mastitis 

Issued in packs holding 3 tubes and 12 tubes — Prices on application 

These Products are available from the Deputy • Director of Healthy Ershine Houscy 
39 York Streety Sydneyy and the Medical Officer-in-Chargey Health Laboratory, 

Lismore 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N. 2, VICTORIA 


■Australia’s Most Outstanding Modern Grader — 

THE FRUIT 

new AlTyi GRADER 



NEW FEATURES 


PROMPT 

DELIVERY 


CONSTRUCTION follow* modern preciiion enfineering methods. 

NO OPEN GEARS— Geers enclosed in oil-proof geer boxes. 
Varieble Speed Roller Drive. Rubber rollers have internal variable speed drive. 

ONE PRECISION LEVER ON REGISTERING DIAL^Controls grading 
in sixteenths of an inch up to five sixteenths of an inch 
between each roller. 


steps 


step 


Illustration shows 10 size grader with Spring bottom bins, Roller Elevator and 
Hopper. Smaller or larger sizes built to order, including Rotary bins. 


OTHER P.M.S. I 
Products Available — 

M MAYNE PATENT GRADER Citrus, Tomatoes, etc. 6 & 8 bin sizes, a very compact 
-r I iTiE rsns cm i ^^hine, 9 ft. overall. With Mayne Patent Brush Cleaner Ineor- 

poraced in unit, will thoroughly clean dirtiest fruit. Variable adiustment from light polishing to heavy scrubbing action. 

^ LARGE CAPACITY HOPPER wifh AUTOMATIC CRAWL FEED 
COMBINED FRUIT CLEANER and ELEVATOR FRUIT and CARROT WASHING MACHINES 

'k LIDDING PRESS and ALL PACKING SHED BOUIPMENT 

AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA IT ^ 

Pope, Mayne & Southerden 

300 Adelaide Street, Brisbane, Queensland 


LTD. 
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Editorial— 

FLOOD LOSSES 

# 

DISASTROUS recent floods in coastal areas 
again draw attention to jnst how much pro- 
ducers and the State are prepared to accept as 
ineyitable, destmctiye forces which could be 
largely^ if not entirely, controlled. 

On the Macleay alone, in last month’s 
flood — apart from the tragic loss of life and 
the tremendous damage to towns and vil- 
lages in the area — thousands of dairy cows 
were lost, to say nothing of the general upset 
to the dairying industry through loss of 
production, crops, pastures, fences, farm 
buildings and homes. 

Such losses are appalling at any time, but 
doubly so at this particular time when the 
Commonwealth Government is in the middle 
of a five-year drive to increase dairy produc- 
tion — a plan involving expenditure of over 
a million pounds. 

A most unfortunate feature of these flood 
losses is that they are recurring losses. They 
happened many times in the past; we can 
look with certainty to their happening again. 


If they are unpreven table, then let us 
hope that producers are possessed of 
sufficient fortitude to continue to bear 
such a burden. But are these disasters 
unpreventable ? 

The job is not one of harnessing nature ; 
it is one of conserving what nature bestows. 

The immense quantity of water which 
flows down our coastal rivers to the sea 
following heavy rains now does little but 
damage. Conserved, it would provide feed 
and water sufficient to keep in production 
(and at a level of production higher than 
at present) double, perhaps treble, the 
number of milkers now carried. 

Coastal irrigation schemes offer one solu- 
tion, and in a doubly useful way. They 
would provide water for pastures, crops 
and stock during the dry months which occur 
almost every year in coastal regions. The 
oft-recurring dry spring months on our 
north coast take a very heavy toll of dairy 
production and make for instability in the 
industry. 

Further, the damming of coastal rivers 
and their tributaries — for small-scale and 
large-scale irrigation schemes — would miti- 
gate disastrous floodings on the lower riveri 
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Each flood costs producers and the State 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. Multiply 
that by the number of floods experienced in 
the last twenty-five years, and contrast the 
wastefulness of that expenditure with the 
benefit which would have been derived, and 


the hardships avoided, by expenditure of the 
same vast amount on coastal irrigation 
schemes. 

This country is one of immense resources, 
but they are not illimitable. 


Refresher Courses for Ex-servicemen at Yanco Experiment Farm. 


The following eight- week refresher courses in 
the principles of farm management have been 
arranged by the Department of Agriculture and 
will be held at Yanco Experiment Farm on the 
following dates: — 

No. 12 Course: 19th September to nth Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

No. 13 Course: 9th January to 3rd March, 
1950. 

Applicants must be in possession of a Qualifi- 
cation Certificate, or be recommended for a 
Refresher course by the Classification Committee, 
War Service Land Settlement, 132 George street 
North, Sydney. 

Application to attend should be made to the 
Deputy Co-ordinator, Rural Training, New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


The specialist is provided for by dividing the 
course into the following specialist groups, each of 
which has its own syllabus and special instructor, 
and is conducted in conjunction with the general 
syllabus : — 

Group I. — Sheep, fat lambs and mixed farming. 

Group 2. — Dairy and pig-raising. 

Group 3. — Horticulture. 

Group 4. — Poultry. 

When making application, prospective trainees 
should indicate the specialist group they wish to 
join. 

Full use is made of the opportunity to visit 
various stud properties, soil conservation stations, 
experiment farms, etc., and the lectures are sup- 
plemented by the use of films and other visual 
instruction aids. 



These courses are not designed to instruct the 
beginner, but to provide the experienced farmer 
or grazier with information as to the latest 
developments, research and scientific methods that 
became accepted while he was serving with the 
Armed Forces. 

Instruction is provided in elementary agricul- 
tural economics and farm management, together 
with refresher lectures and demonstrations on 
many agricultural and veterinary subjects and 
jfractices. Arrangements have also been made for 
special instruction in wool classing. 

4$0 


The Department of Agriculture has made avail- 
able its best instructors for these courses. These 
officers are in close contact with the student and 
are^ ready to help and advise each student with his 
individual problem. 

Upon completion of the course students will be 
issued with a document by the Department which 
will include reports on the specialist subject taken 
by the student 

Allowances are paid to the trainees whilst 
attending these short refresher courses, also free 
rail travel is provided to and from the training 
centre. 
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NEW CANNERY AND PACKING SHED 


At 

Hawkesbury 

Agricultural 

College 

Officially Opened 



The Official Party at the Opening Ceremony. 

With the College Principal, Mr. E. A. Southec (standing), arc Hon. W. F. 
Sbeahan, M.L.A. ; Dr. R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and Director; Mr. C. G. 
Savage, Chief, Division of Horticulture ; and representatives of the caiming trade. 


THE official opening, on 29th July, of a modern cannery and packing house at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College marked the cnlmination of activities by the Department 
•of Agriculture, over many years, designed to provide stndenU with instruction in np-to- 
date methods of packing, processing and preserving fruit and vegetables — and also to 
provide facilities for research work in connection with the canning industry. 

In the absence, through illness, of Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.. Minuter for 
Agriculture, the ceremony was performed by Hon. W. F. Sheahan, M.L.A., who is acting 
as Minister for Agricnltnre. 


Many representatives of the canning 
industry and associated research organisa- 
tions assembled for the occasion, the visitors 
being welcomed by Mr. E. A. Southee, 
Principal of the College. 

Welcome by College Principal. 

Almost since its establishment in 1891, 
•said Mr. Southee, the College had taken a 
lead in the processing of foodstuffs. As 
early as 1896 preserved fruits and vegetables 
and dried fruits prepared at the College had 
“been exhibited at metropolitan and country 
shows. In 1900 a large packing shed was 
erected with increased facilities for jam- 
making and the canning and bottling of 
fruit. Fruit had even been sent overseas 
for exhibition. The College had been inter- 
’Csted in the development of the processing 
of passionfruit and in the production of 
l)anana “coffee.*' 


.Situated as it was in the heart of a fruit 
and vegetable production area, the College 
had done much work in the breeding of 
improved varieties of fruit and vegetables 
for food processing. Recent developments 
in the technology of fruit and vegetable 
j)rocessing and preserving had led the 
Department to establish the new’ cannery. 

At the beginning of 1949, said Mr. 
Southee, the Department inaugurated a 
three-year Diploma Course in Horticulture, 
in w’hich students after taking a general 
course in agriculture for the first two years 
specialised in the third year in horticulture. 
Subjects studied included advanced horti- 
culture, elementary principles of food tech- 
nology, horticultural botany, entomology, 
and plant pathology, horticultural economics 
and organic chemistry. This course enables 
students to take up positions as orchardists,^ 
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field officers with canneries and other indus-B 
tries associated with horticulture, and asl 
officers in the Department of Agriculture. ■ 

A Diploma Course in Food Technology^ 
was now projected. This would be of twot 
years duration and the subjects studiedi 
would include principles of food technology* 
( fruit and vegetables), crqp production, bio-B 
chemistry, engineering, microbiology, nutri-B 
tion, food industry economics, applied* 
botany and entomology, business principles* 
and book-keeping. The necessary basic* 
sciences would be taught in first year. Train-* 
ing would be given in the canning and dehy-B 
dration of fruit and vegetables. It was|) 
intended to introduce quick freezing as soon* 
as the necessary equipment was obtained.* 
The main object of the course was to* 
train students for positions as managers,* 
technologists, supervisors or foremen. fl 

The College now had ideal facilities for alllj 
this special training in horticulture and inB 
the processing and preserving of fruit and* 
vegetables, said Mr. Southee. It comprised* 
40 acres of orchard and had extensive vege-B 
table gardens under spray irrigation, a full* 
range of up-to-date machinery in the modemB 
cannery and packing house, complete labora-IJ 
tory facilities and a highly-trained andll 
experienced staff. ■ 

To co-ordinate research in relation to can-B 
ning problems by C.S.I.R.O. and the College* 
cannery, a committee with representatives* 


from C.S.I.R.O., the Sydney University and 
the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture had 
been set-up. 

The production of canned fruits reached 
a record level in 1948 and was causing some 
concern to processors, as it was necessary 
to export between 60 and 70 per cent, of 
the pack, Mr. Southee said. This meant that 
our canned products must compete on the 
world’s market with those of other countries, 
principally the United States. To maintain 
our overseas markets, every endeavour was 
necessary to produce the highest quality 
product which could be sold at prices 
comparable with that of our competitors. 

Cannery Officially Opened by Hon. W. F. 

Sheahan, M.L.A. 

I In declaring the cannery officially open, 
Hon. W. F. Sheahan, M.L.A., acting Mini- 
ster for Agriculture, apologised for the 
absence of the Premier, and of the Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agri- 
culture, who was unfortunately prevented 
by illness from being present and perform- 
ing the ceremony. 

The cannery, said Mr. Sheahan, would 
enable the training of students in the most 
modern methods of cannery practice, to the 
great advantage of the industry. 

In the orchard and vegetable garden at 
the College the growing and breeding of new 
varieties was being undertaken to ascertain 
whether they possessed any special qualities 
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above those now grown commercially, 
Mr. Sheahan said. The Department of 
Agriculture was also very active in other 
spheres of research and investigation relat- 
ing to the canning industry and to fresh fruit 
preservation. New varieties of canning 
peaches grown by the Department on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and pro- 
cessed by commercial canneries were kept 


activities by enabling more advanced 
training of students as food preservation 
technicians. 

Co-operation of the Canning Trade. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Sheahan was 
moved by Mr. F. S. Bradhurst, President 
of the Food Technology Association of 
N.S.W. He said that there was an obvious 


The Hlfh-speed Rotary 
Cooker Installed in the 
Cannery. 

This equipment was de- 
signed by Messrs. L. J. 
Lynch and R. S. Mit- 
chell, Officers of the 
Canning Section of the 
C.S.I.R.O. Food Pres- 
ervation Laboratory, 
Homebush. 

The principle on which 
it operates is used over- 
seas for cooling cans, 
but this is the first in- 
stance in which it has 
been used for cooking. 



under examination, planting and production 
trends on the Area were closely watched and 
in co-operation with C.S.I.R.O. canning tests 
were made with vegetable varieties. 

Problems associated with the storing and 
transport of fruit and vegetables in the fresh 
state were being undertaken also in co- 
operation with C.S.I.R.O. The Government 
believed that the method of quick or snap 
freezing of foodstuffs had great possibilities 
in this country, and recently an ofiicer of 
the Division of Horticulture of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had been sent to 
America to study new developments in 
relation to that system. Also a citrus 
research laboratory had recently been 
erected at Gosford, and the construction of 
several additional research stations had been 
approved. 

Mr. Sheahan paid a tribute to the training 
given in the past at the College in all aspects 
of agriculture, and particularly to the work 
of the College Principal. This new ven- 
ture, be said, would enlarge the scope of 


need for technically-trained operators in 
food factories. Efforts had been made, in the 
past, to meet this need by the establishment 
of courses at various centres, but it had 
not been adequately met because the courses 
had not been properly designed. The equip- 
ment at the College and the course planned 
would serve the needs of Australia for tech- 
nically-trained staff for some time to conie. 
The assistance of the Association would 
gladly be given in operating and modernis- 
ing the course to meet any changes in the 
needs of the industry. 

Mr. H. V. Smith of Batlow Co-operative 
Packing House, and Mr. Max Edgell of 
Gordon Edgell & Sons Ltd., expressed the 
pleasure of the canning trade in co-operating 
with Hawkesbury College and the Depart- 
ment in the canning project. The canneries 
who contributed to the display staged in the 
new cannery at the official opening and the 
officers of C.S.I.R.O. who assisted in the 
establishment of the cannery were thanked 
by Mr. C. G. Savage, Chief, Division 
of Horticulture of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, Department of 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. 


in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1949. 

Cowra September 13, 14 

The Rock (O. L. Boyd and 

A. F. Walker) September 17 

Canowindra September 20, 21 

Eugowra September 27, 28 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) . September 30, October i 

Albury (A. G. Young) October ll, 12, 13 

Kyogle October 12, 13 

Lismore (North Coast National) . October 19, 20, 

21, 22 

Alstonvillc October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah ' November 2, 3 

Mullumbimby November 9» 10 

Bangalow November 16, 17 

Nimbin November 24, 25 


1950. 

Lithgow (S. J. Williams) February, 3, 4 

Paterson (S. M. Reynolds) .. February 9, 10, ii 

Pambula February 10, li 

Candelo February 17, 18 

Cobargo February 22, 23 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 22, 23, 24, 25 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) February 24, 25 

Bega ( J. Appleby) March 2, 3, 4 

Delegate March 8, 9 

Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 14, 15 

Bombala March 15, 16 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March 16, 17 

Cooma March 21, 22 

(or 22, 23) 

Dungog (M. Riordan) March 24, 25 

Moruya March 24, 25 


Approved Vegetable Seed, September, 1949. 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of ‘‘approved** seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop, must bear the number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gasette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties ListedL 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) — ^E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A (E.S. 46/1) — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


The Agricultural Gasette is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In order that distribution may be efficient, any 
farmer who changes his address should notify the 

4S4 


Cauliflower — 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10) — E. A. Sharp,, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 48/3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty, Ltd., Dee Why parade, Dee 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts (H.B. 49/5)— H. Burton Bradley, Sher- 
wood Farm, Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/11) — 
C. J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande (H.R. 49/1) — H. P. 
Richards, “Sovereignton,** Tenterfield. 

Red Cloud (H.R. 49/2) — H. P. Richards,. 
“Sovereignton,** Tenterfield. 

Marglobe (H.R. 49/3)— H. P. Richards,. 

“Sovereignton,** Tenterfield 
Break o* Day (H.R. 49/4) —H. P. Richards,. 
“Sovereignton,** Tenterfield. 


Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies. 
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Extremely light and portable. It Is 
easily handled on steep slopes. 
You can wheel it where you 
want it. 

Labour and fatigue are minimised 
because a large area may be 
worked from each position in 
which the plant Is placed. The 
I inch diameter hose with a 
pressure of 250 lb. per square 
Inch is very easy to handle and 
coils without kinking. A 44-gailon 
wooden cask Is mounted on 
sturdy light steel Hand Cart. 


THE NEW M.V. ROUER SPRAY PLANT 


The most efficient spray ever made 


Write for full particulars 


TmiBznnu: 
'VirtuR." Sydnty 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Msnufacturers, Engineore, Hachinery Herchants 

Epsom Road. Rottbery, N.S.W. Msfellsn Straet. Lismore. N.S.W. 

Hoffst-Virtue (QMd.) Pty. Ltd., 295 Wickham Street, Brisbane; Margaret Street, Toowoomba: and at Longreach, Q*ld. 


HYBRID MAIZE 


The Corn of TODAY 
And TOMORROW 


Outstanding yields obtained by entrants In the N.S.W. Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Field Maize Championship Competitions, Reports of Official Yield Trials conducted 
by the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture, supplemented by outstanding successes 
of private growers have proved that HYBRID MAIZE 

PAYS IN AUSTRALIA 

Seed production is strictly controlled and seed for present sowing is scarce — Aii late maturing 
G.H. varieties have been sold and except for one or two, the same applies to early types. We 
urge all Intending to sow next year to ORDER EARLY and BUY seed tested and graded to 

suit machine sowing 

Your locai Yates Stockist will be very glad to have your orders for farm seeds, vegetable and 
flower seeds in bulk quantities, and of course the standard 6d. and I/- packets of choice seeds 

for the Home Garden 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Seed Growers, Merchants, and Nurserymen 

184*186 Sussex Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Wires: "Seedsman, Sydney ** Phone: MA677I (9 lines) 
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From every angle the Cooper Sbeepshower is the ideal 
method of dipping. 


Dip is not wasted — ^the wash is used right down to the last 
few gallons. 

Independence. The small flock-owner is independent of out- 
side help. He can dip when and how he likes single-handed. 

It*8 simple . . • 100% effective • • • it gives complete and 
uniform saturation on each sheep. 


SHEEPSHOWER 

Comply particvlan from: 

COOPER ENCIREERINO COMPANY PTY. LTB. 

P. O. I O X St, MASCOT 


SSJT.Yir 
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Hie ProYttiop of 

FODDER FOR STOCK 

— ^In the Orange, Bathurst and Molong Districts — 

{Continued from page 404.) 

R. C. Madsen, H.D.A., District Agronomist. 

TO maintain the production and disease resistance of their stock during the winter, as 
well as during droughts and in times of temporary shortage, farmers and graziers of 
these areas must practise supplementary feedmg. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe the methods of growing and using the 
many suitable species of pasture and fodder plants, not only to produce, on the farm, an 
ample supply of feed for every month of the year, but also to build up the fertility of the 
soU. 

This third instalment discusses the growing of fodder crops — ^previous instalments 
in July and August iuues having dealt with the general principles of management and 
with the establishment and utilisation of pastures. 


FODDER CROPS. 

Fodder crops are essential for supple- 
menting pastures, and greater use of them 
should be made. 

Seed-beds should be prepared thoroughly 
and sowings made at the correct times and 
in the correct manner in order to achieve the 
maximum benefit. When grazing crops, it 
is prefera])le to graze off quickly with a 
large number of stock rather than with a 
small number for a longer period. 

Grazing when the ground is wet should 
be avoided and stock should be taken off 
sufficiently early if the crop is required for 
either grain or hay. 

WINTER FODDER CROPS. 

Oats. — Oats is probably the most popular 
and valuable winter fodder crop for both 
Tablelands and Central Slopes. It is ideal 
for a rotation as it is not susceptible to the 
diseases of wheat; it recovers well after 
grazing; it may, if necessary, be sown on 
areas where workings have been through 
necessity, on the rough side, and it may be 
sown also economically on wheat stubble. 

Continuous grazing of pregnant ewes on 
cereals, particularly oats, may bring about 
losses from mineral imbalance, and rota- 
tional grazing is necessary to assist in 
overcoming this trouble. 


Grazing of oats may be commenced with- 
in six or eight weeks after sowing, thus pro- 
viding early feed. Oats provide relief to 
the heavy grazing of pastures ; they may be 
grazed completely if not required for hay or 
grain, or to top off lambs when grass seed 
is a nuisance in pastures. 

Sowing should be made in March and 
April, either alone or in conjunction with 
pastures, at the rate of 50-60 lb. per acre 
(the heavier sowings on the Tablelands), 
but at 40 lb. per acre when used as a cover 
crop. The importance of early sowing can- 
not be over-stressed since it ensures good 
root development. 

Ready response is obtained by the appli- 
cation of ^-i cwt. of superphosphate, the 
heavier applications being required on the 
Tablelands. Sowing with a combine, into 
pastures, of 25 lb. of oats together with 1-2 
lb. of Wimmera rye grass and i cwt. of 
superphosphate will provide excellent win- 
ter grazing. The ensuing crop should be 
allowed to shatter to provide better summer 
grazing. 

The recommended varieties of oats are : — 

For grazing only on both Tablelands and 
Central Slopes — Fulghum. 

For grazing, grain or hay on Tablelands 
— Algerian, Lampton and Brigalow. 

For grazing, grain or hay on the Central 
Slopes — Algerian, Belar. 


IVv« 455 
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Swedes. — Swedes are a most valuable crop 
for winter grazing on the Tableland areas 
only. Good crops have a carrying capacity 
of ten to twelve grown sheep per acre from 
June to early October, the period when 
Tableland pasture growth is very slow. 
Swedes are suitable for cattle, but care 
should be exercised to see that choking does 
not occur. 



A Crop of SWed« Turnips for Grtzlng Purposes. 


Root crops are good in a rotation, be- 
ing excellent cleansing crops. The cost of 
establishment of swedes is low, provided 
a well prepared and reasonably fine seed- 
bed is available. Sowing should be made 
between mid-December and mid-February to 
a depth of only to i inch. Superphos- 
phate is necessary at the rate of 13^-3 cwt. 
per acre. 

For a successful germination, the crops 
should be sown after rain, as compaction 
after sowing may result in a poor germina- 
tion. Sow I to lb. of seed of Qiampion 
Purple Top per acre. 

Portion of the crop can be marketed early 
if the price warrants the heavy harvesting 
labour costs involved. 

Although swedes contain 90 per cent 
water, the dry matter is extremely digestible 
and accounts for the splendid results ob- 
tained and. the small amount of digestive 
trouble with stock feeding on them. They 
should not be fed whole to dairy stock but 
grazed— after milking to avoid tainting. If 
used for stkfl feeding, swedes should b^ 
chopped up. " ' 


Sheep and cattle will fatten even when 
fully grazed on the crop, but best results 
are obtained when stock are given a change 
or are allowed access to dry feed, pasture 
or grazing oats. 

Rape.— A cheaply established crop for 
Tableland areas for winter grazing is rape, 
which may be sown alone or with a cereal. 
If with the latter, the rate of seeding of 
the cereal should be reduced by a little over 
half of the normal rate of seeding. 

Rape makes very rapid growth and will 
carry large numbers of stock. Care should 
be exercised not to graze too closely and, 
owing to the possibility of hovcn, the crop 
should not be eaten too quickly. Stock 
should be broken in gradually and have 
access to roughage or pasture. 

Seed of the Dwarf Essex variety should 
be sown at 3 lb. per acre, to i inch deep 
with I to 1^2 cwt. of superphosphate per 
acre. Sowing should be carried out after 
early autumn rains — March for preference, 
and possil)ly earlier on the Tablelands. 
Early sowing is essential for success. 

Rape has proved very successful on reas- 
onably fertile soils which have been thor- 
oughly prepared; it is a very hardy crop 
and able to withstand fairly severe frosts. 
It is relished by all stock, but taints milk 
slightly, and so should be grazed by milch 
cattle after milking. It is not only capable 
of carrying large numbers of stock, but in 
the opinion of butchers rape- fattened stock 
kill particularly well. 

Initial grazing may be made about two 
months after sowing, when the crop is 9 
to 12 inches high. 

Rye. — Rye is a quick growing crop, but 
is not very extensively grown. It is con- 
fined to the colder parts of the Tablelands, 
on the poorer soils, and where oats give 
indifferent results. 

Rye provides a good supply of feed but 
is not relished by stock and does not provide 
as much bulk as oats. 

The Black Winter variety shouW be sown 
at the rate of 50 lb. per acre with i cwt. of 
superphosphate, preferably in February- 
March. Grazing should be possible within 
eight weeks of sowing and the crops should 
be grazed right out and not cut for hay. 
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Wheat — ^Wheat crops do not stand graz- 
ing nearly as well as oats. However, it 
is often necessary to graze wheat off, par- 
ticularly if early growth should be checked. 
Such a grazing should be for as short a 
period as possible, as it will often have a 
detrimental effect upon the ultimate grain 
or hay yield. Wheat crops should not be 
grazed any later than early July on the 
Slopes or end of July on the Tablelands. 

As grazing of wheat is of secondary im- 
portance, early-sown varieties, such as Bor- 
dan, Ford and Celebration, usually sown for 
grain and hay, are used. 

Barley. — Owing to the popularity and 
value of oats, barley is seldom sown for 
grazing but rather permitted to run through 
to grain. Barley for grazing is most valu- 
able when early autumn feed is required. 

SUMMER FODDER CROPS. 

Japanese Millet. — Although greater success 
with tliis crop is experienced on the Table- 
lands than on the Central Slopes, excellent 
grazing is o])tained on the Slopes provided 
frequent summer showers are received, as 
the crop is not dry weather-resistant. 

The many good points of this crop are 
unfortunately not fully appreciated. It is 
a rapid grower and may be grazed or cut 
for silage, for which purpose it should be 
cut when in head but before the grain is 
well formed. It may be grazed at any 
stage of growth, but is best when 6 to 8 
inches high, at which time its food value 
is comparable with winter cereals. How- 
ever, Japanese millet should not be allowed 
to grow too high before grazing. 

Succulent green feed is provided in con- 
siderable bulk from late spring to autumn, 
but frosts will terminate growth and seri- 
ously reduce the nutritive value. The crop 
has a definite stimulating effect upon milk 
production, recovers well after grazing and 
responds very well to light showers. It is 
essential that the seed be purchased from 
reliable sources to ensure freedom from 
poisonous mint weed seed. It should be 
sown on a thoroughly prepared seed-bed 
after rain. 

Owing to the susceptibility of the crop to 
frosts, sowing should not take place before 
late September and may be continued to 
December provided seasonal conditions are 


satisfactory. The sowing rate is 6-8 lb. per 
acre on the Slopes and 9-10 lb. per acre 
on the Tablelands, with ^) 4 -i cwt. of 
superphosphate. 

Sudan Grass. — The merit of this fodder is 
its drought-resistance, but it only thrives 
under warm conditions and will not give sat- 
isfactory results in cold localities ; therefore 
it is suited to the Central Slopes only and is 
better than Japanese millet in such areas. 

Growth is rapid, and although it is usu- 
ally grazed off, there is a definite risk from 
poisoning up to the time of heading, particu- 
larly where sorghum hybrids are present in 
the crop. Care should also be exercised in 
grazing when young shoots are formed dur- 
ing a dry spell and when young growth is 
made as a result of rain following a dry 
spell. Sudan grass is chiefly used for sheep 
grazing and should not be used for dairy 
cattle. 

Seed should not be sowm until the end 
of September, and then only if the soil 
is warm, as the crop is susceptible to frost. 



Roots of Three Varietiee of Swede Turnips. 
Roots as well as tops are eaten by sheep. 


November sowings may be made if suffi- 
cient moisture is present. Sow at 8-10 lb. 
of seed per acre, with cwt. of 

superphosphate per acre. 

Maize. — Although maize is a particularly 
palatable fodder and capable of reasonable 
yields under favourable soil and climatic 
conditions, neither the Central’ Tableland^ 
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nor Central Slopes conditions seem to suit 
the crop. However, it may prove success- 
ful in some localities on the better soils in 
some years, and may be worthwhile grow- 
ing on a limited scale, but Japanese millet 
and Sudan grass would be more suitable. 

Care should be exercised when growing 
maize in the Bathurst district as certain 
areas have been quarantined indefinitely ow- 
ing to the presence of American Boil Smut, 
which periodically makes its appearance. 

Sowing should be made after frost danger 
(late September-October or even early 
November) in drills approximately 4 feet 
apart at the rate of 10-15 lb. per acre, with 
2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre. 

The recommended varieties are: — 

For grain. — Early Morn, Golden Glow, 
Wellingrove. 

For grain, fodder and silage. — Funk’s 
Yellow Dent, Wellingrove, Hickory King, 
Iowa Silvermine. 


MisceUaneoni Crops. — Surplus quantities of 
vegetables, such as potatoes, carrots, pump- 
kins, cabbages and cauliflowers should not 
be allowed to waste but rather be fed to 
stock. 

Owing to the possibility of tainting they 
should not be fed prior to milking and watch 
should be kept for material that has been 
sprayed or dusted late in growth with 
arsenate of lead. 

Potatoes, which are often in plentiful 
supply, are generally regarded as being of 
high nutritive value. They are readily eaten 
by sheep in the paddock, but green or 
sprouted potatoes, if eaten, may prove pois- 
onous, especially to horses. Potatoes should 
be fed in small amounts only for a start, 
the quantity being gradually increased. As 
they are very low in protein, the stock should 
be given protein-rich feed. 

(To be concluded.) 


Use of DDT and HETP Sprays Asrainst the Green 
Vegetable Bug. 


DURING the late summer months, the green 
vegetable bug {Nezara viridula) can become a 
serious pest of beans and tomatoes, and occa- 
sionally of other crops. Control by the egg para- 
site, UicrophanuTus basalts, is not always effec- 
tive, and direct methods must be used. With 
this in mind, some of the newer insecticides 
were tried against this pest in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

In tests in the laboratory, DDT, HETP 
(hexaethyl tetraphosphate) and E6os (diethyl 
ester of paranitrophenyl thiophosphate) sprays 
were very effective, and it was determined to 
investigate these further in the field. 

At Mascot, HETP and DDT were tried against 
adult bugs caged over small spinach plants growing 
in the field. HETP was used at i/i,ooo and 
1/2,000, with and without a suitable wetting agent 
in both cases, and DDT was used at o.i per cent. 
Thorough applications were made with a knap- 
sack spray pump. 


Trials carried out at the New England Experi- 
ment Farm, Gleh Innes, over the UlsI^ few years, 
have amply demonstrated the vatee of ploughing 
poor Pnalaris tuberosa, pastures during late 
autumn, reports Mr. F. C Fletcher, Agronomist, 
stotioned at the New Enigiand Farm. , 


At 1/2,000, HETP was ineffective in killing the 
bugs; at 1/1,000 it gave good results, but was not 
as effective as o.i per cent. DDT. 

A similar trial was carried out on bean plants 
growing in the Insectary grounds, with DDT (o.i 
per cent.), HETP (i/i,ooo, with and without a 
wetting agent) and E605 (1/5,000). 

In this test, neither HETP treatment was as 
effective as DDT or E605, both of which gave 
very good results. 

It w^as noticed that DDT was somewhat slow in 
its action; in each test several days elapsed before 
DDT treatments were fully effective. Despite 
this, 100 per cent, kill was obtained with 0.1 per 
cent. DDT emulsions in almost every case, and 
it is felt that thorough applications of this spray 
will give satisfactory control of the green vegetable 
bug. 

Four fluid oz. of a 20 per cent. DDT emulsion 
to 5 pllons of water will make a 0.1 per cent. 
emulsion.—J. G. Gellatley, Assistant Entomolo- 
gist. 


The Farm trials showed that renovation, subse- 
quent harrowings and surface seeding with Red 
and White clover, together with application of 
superphosphate, greatly increases the carrying 
capacity of these pastures. 
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FORDSON 

klMJOB' 

OWNERS 



04' mf nofitaUe 

ROTARY TILLA6E 

Ail the advantages of modern, scientific ROTARY TILLAGE, formerly 
exclusive to HOWARD ROTARY HOE owners, are now available to 
FORDSON “MAJOR” tractor owners. 

A Howard Rotary Hoe has been specially designed for easy attachment 
to the FORDSON “MAJOR” Tractor, making this machine of even 
greater importance and value. 

The HOWARD (“FORDSON”) ROTARY HOE has a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut. 

★ tMmtAn PEumY 


Full particulars from your District Dealer or from the N.S.W. Distributors — 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 

36-40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 


Box 33S2 G.P.O. 


LA 5081 
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DfPOSlTS 



Week after week, on the some day, you 
will see the same people depositing 
money to their Commonwealth Savings 
Bonk Accounts. It may be poimds, or 
perhaps a few shillings, but it is steadily 
accumulating to provide for their future 
comfort and security. They realise how 
wise it is to save regularly now so that 
money will buy more when production 
con meet the demand. 

Money left in the pocket or in the home 
is always in danger of being lost or 
stolen. Money in the Savings Bonk is 
safe. It earns interest for you. It is 
readily available when you need it 

Save something every pay day. 


COMMONWEALTH 


CC^M 


BANK 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY AVAILABLE AT ALL 


BRANCHES 

Bef. No. C.S.B.St-41 


LIME YOUR PASTURES 

for t/iese 

reaultm . . . 

• Clover and good grass 
will crowd out the weeds 
and poor grasses. 

• More milk and meat from 
healthier animals. 

• Longer grazing season 
and less barn feeding. 

• Lower production costs, 
more profits. 

Each year more farmers are learning that good pasture is one of the most profitable crops that can be 
grown. Pasturage grown on fertile soil is rich in vitamins, minerals and proteins, making it perfect feed 
for milk or meat animals. Start your pasture improvement now by first applying the needed amount of 

agricultural limestone. It’s the first step. 

Enquire from Co-operative Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

Southern Limestone Products Company 



Phone: Berrlma 47 


BERRIMA 


P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


THE WORLD SUPPLY OF FOODSTUFFS IN 1948 

• 

ACCORDING to estimates by the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the supply 
of foodstuffs for the world as a whole (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) during 1947-48 
was about the same as in the preceding year — approximately 96 per cent, of the 
pre-war average (1934-1938). However, it must be remembered that between 
the outbreak of World War II and 1947 the world* s population increased by 
approximately 200 million — from 2,120 million pre-war to 2,320 m 1947. Hence 
consumption per head was cofisiderably below pre-ivar levels. For the world 
as a whole, (werage consumption of food per head in 1947-48 zvas 12 per cent, 
below pre-war levels. 

But this average world figure is somewhat misleading because it does not 
show the variation in the deterioration of per capita consumption in different 
areas. This variation, both from the overall average and as between areas, zms 
considerable. 


Relatively, the decline in European con- 
sumption was the greatest; in 1946-48 food 
consumption per head in Europe (excluding 
the U.S.S.R.) was down by 27 per cent., 
compared with pre-war levels. In the Far 
East, already on an extremely low average 
food intake per head before the war, con- 
sumption per head during the war years 
fell by another 16 per cent.; in 1947-48 
there was a slight improvement, consump- 
tion per head rising by about 3 per cent. 

The following table gives index numbers 
of total and per capita supplies of food 
available for consumption in different areas, 
and of the volume of production for 1946-47 
and 1947-48. Figures for 1934-38 are icx) 
in each case — so that the index number 


measures the relative changes which have 
taken place in production and consumption 
in these areas. 


World Supply and Production of Food — 
1946-47 AND 1947-48. 



1 

Supply. 


Pro- 

Area. 

1 Total. 

1 Per Head. 

duction. 

1946- 

1 47. 

1947- 

48. 

1946- 

47. 

1947- 

48. 

1946- 

47. 

1947- 

48. 

Far East 

9a 

92 

84 

87 

90 

93 

Europe (excl. U.S.S.R.) ... 
U.S.A. and Canada 

77 

75 

73 


76 

74 

126 

X 22 

XX 2 

108 

X35 

X29 

Latin America 

XX9 

xa7 

96 

X 02 

X14 

X 20 

Australia and New 

Zealand 

X08 

IIO 

94 

96 

96 

XXX 

World average (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) 

95 

96 

86 

88 

95 

96 


Paa« 459 
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Of course, these areas are not all of equal 
relative importance. Before the war, the 
Far East produced 35 per cent, of the total 
world food production (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.), whilst the relative shares of the 
other areas were as follows : Europe, 33 per 
cent; United States and Canada, 18 per 
cent. ; Latin America, 8 per cent. ; Australia 
and New Zealand, 2 per cent; Africa and 
the Near East 4 per cent. Last year, United 
States and Canadian production had ex- 
panded to 25 per cent, of the total, whilst 
European production had dropped from 33 
to 25 per cent. Latin American production 
increased to 10 per cent, and Australian to 
3 per cent, of the total. 

It must be remembered that these figures 
relate to total production and not to exports. 
This explains the comparatively low Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand figure; as a per- 
centage of world exports the share of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand increased from 10 
per cent, pre-war to 1 1 per cent, in 1947-48. 

Bread Grain Production Normal. 

Changes also occurred in production of 
foodstuffs when grouped into major types 
of products. Thus bread grain production 
in 1947-48 was estimated by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation at approximately 
10 per cent, higher than pre-war, and simi- 
lar increases have taken place in the pro- 
duction of coarse grains. The production 
of rice, on the other hand, is barely back at 
the pre-war level, despite increased produc- 
tion outside of Asia, namely, in Egypt and 
the Western Hemisphere. The output of 
rice in Asia — which produces and consumes 
90 per cent, of the world’s rice — was below 
pre-war levels. As a result of this decline 
in local production, several food-deficit 
countries in Asia have found it necessary 
to import large quantities of wheat and 
rice from the Western Hemisphere and 
Australia. 

World production of fats and oils during 
1948 is estimated to have recovered to ap- 
proximately the pre-war levels, but in most 
European countries and Asia (except the 
Philippines) it was considerably below pre- 
w;ar. . The sugar situation changed during 
1947-48 fronk (One of shortages and alloca- 
tiohiS to one raising fears of future sur- 
pluses. World production was above the 

4B0 . 


pre-war level and the production of Cuba — j 
the largest exporter — was more than twice' 
the. pre-war level. In Europe output wasj 
still only two-thirds of pre-war production. j 

The production of milk and dairy pro- 
ducts has declined slightly in the last twelve j 
months, and while the supplies of livestock' 
products in general were considerably better, 
in 1947-48 than one year earlier, they werej 
still about 8 per cent, below pre-war pro- 
duction. IncreawSed supplies of feed grains 
in 1949 will probably result in a slow 
increase in livestock products. 

About the position of Australia and New 
Zealand the latest F.A.O. bulletin has this 
to say: “Both Australia and New Zealand I 
still ofifer great possibilities for a consider- 
able increa.se in production, but at present 
meat and dairy products (the production of 
which could be expanded most easily) rep- 
resents for most of the food-importing 
countries, luxuries which they cannot afford 
to buy in large quantities. The extent to 
which these possibilities will be utilised in 
the future depends largely on the success 
of the European Recovery Programme in 
promoting the economy of Europe and the 
United JCingdom.^' 


Consumption Per Head is Still Below Normal. 

Summing up the present position, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation makes 
the following comment: “Total world food 
production is approaching pre-war levels; 
but, owing to the population increase, aver- 
age consumption per head is still below pre- 
war. The pre-war average was grossly in- 
sufficient to provide for nutritional needs; 
and now there is a more marked disparity 
between countries, and consumption has 
risen above pre-war mainly in those 
countries where it was already high. 

“With the gaining of political indepen- 
dence in a number of under-developed coun- 
tries^ their people will demand and expect 
improved standards of living. With little 
relief ^om present low standards immedi- 
ately in sight, political instability and civil 
unrest may well increase rather than de- 
crease.” — F. H. Gruen, Economic Research 
Officer. 
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The United States Research and Marketing Act 

• ' 

IN 1946 the United States Congress passed the Research and Marketing Act, 
which provides the statutory basis for a greatly expanded programme of research 
in both natt^al and social sciences, with a view to assisting and improving the 
production and distribution of farm products in the United States, and thus to 
improve the living standards of the American farmer. In this article a brief 
outline of the purpose and accomplishments of this Act is given, because it is^ 
believed that attempts in other parts of the world to increase the efficiency of the 
production and distribution of farm products may be of interest to farmers in 
Australia. 


Originally it was intended under this Act 
to spend 9^^ million dollars (iA3 million) 
on marketing and production research in 
1947, and that the sums to be spent in future 
years were to increase gradually until, in 
1951, 61 million dollars (iAi9 million) 
were to be spent on research. In actual 
fact it has been found that shortage of 
trained personnel and other difficulties have 
reduced the amount of research which can 
be undertaken, and during 1948 only 9 mil- 
lion dollars (fAz.S million) were spent; in 
1949 it is expected that over 13^/2 million 
(£A 4.2 million) will be spent. 

These amounts are, it should be stressed, 
devoted to research in addition to all the 
other funds granted by the Federal and 
State governments in the United States to- 
wards research into fundamental problems 
of American agriculture. This attempt 
represents the largest single research pro- 
gramme in agriculture ever established in 
the United States — or, for that matter, 
probably anywhere else. 

How are these large funds to be spent? 
There are three headings under which funds 
can be made available. A large section of 
the funds is to be devoted to research to 
develop new and expanded uses for agri- 
cultural products; another section is to be 
devoted to marketing research to improve 
the efficiency of the marketing system in the 
United States on the assumption that such 
improvements in marketing will increase 
the share which the American farmer ob- 
tains from the consumers’ expenditure; 
finally, funds are set aside for research into 
basic laws of agriculture, nutrition, soil 
conservation, etc. 

It would be impossible to mention all the 
different projects which are being under- 
taken under this Act. The mere enumera- 
tion of projects in hand takes up over 


twenty closely printed pages in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1948. Here only brief mention will be 
made of some of the projects which may be 
of greatest interest to Australian primary 
producers. 

Research on fruits and vegetables is allo- 
cated substantial amounts. Among the 
fruit and vegetable projects are: to deter- 
mine the most effective means of increasing 
the efficiency in marketing peaches, reduc- 
ing costs and margins and improving the 
quality of peaches when they reach the 
market ; and “to increase returns to tomato 
growers and provide a better product to con- 
sumers by developing improved methods oi 
packing and marketing tomatoes.” 

To improve returns for dairy farmers, 
one project sets out to assemble and analyse 
information which should assist in the de- 
velopment of new markets and outlets for 
milk and dairy products, particularly for 
products that are expected to be in excess 
supply. Another dairy research project has 
as its objective to find out why milk and 
cream deteriorates when frozen or refriger- 
ated, as a basis for determining how to re- 
tain the freshness of these products over 
a longer period of time ; also to get detailed 
data on how milk can be preserved through 
freezing so that supplies from flush produc- 
tion periods can be kept in acceptable form 
for periods of short supply. 

In the field of wool, one project is: to 
study the possibilities of modifying United 
States wool characteristics so that “they 
will compete more favourably with foreign 
wools and synthetic textile fibres.” Another 
wool project is to develop new industrial 
uses for wool grease and other wool by- 
products. A third project, on the economic 
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side, is to investigate ‘‘what measures are 
feasible for improving the competitive status 
of domestid versus foreign wools.” 

It should be stressed that the projects 
described here have been singled out quite 
arbitrarily, not necessarily in order of im- 
portance, but just to give some idea of the 
sort of problems which are being tackled by 
research under this Act. It would be too 
early to expect any large results from the 
research work already undertaken, but 
according to the 1948 Report, remarkable 
results have already been achieved in some 
fields. A vaccine for Newcastle disease in 
poultry has been developed and proved very 
effective in experimental field tests. A 
method to improve the keeping qualities of 
pre-packaged fresh vegetables has been 
found, which enables cauliflower and 
brussels sprouts to be kept more than eight 
days as opposed to the usual time of four 
days. Studies have been made in sixteen 
cities which show that the man-hours used 
in the physical handling of perishable farm 
products could be tremendously reduced if 


Worid Census 

EVERY farmer knows that it is occasion- 
ally worthwhile to stop and take stock of 
where he is, to see whether he is getting 
ahead or lagging behind and to figure out 
what changes, if any, he ought to make to 
his farming operations. Similarly, nations 
need to take stock of their agricultural 
resources and production. 

In Australia a large amount of Valuable 
agricultural information is collected annually 
by the various State and the Commonwealth 
Statisticians, and approximately once every 
ten or twelve years a Census of Population 
is taken. But just to count people is not 
enough; we also need to know something 
of what they are doing. In some countries, 
such as, for instance, the United States, a 
Census of Agriculture is taken every five 
years, and many other countries take a 
census of their agriculture regularly. 

. With agriculture upset in many parts of 
the world, there is now, more than ever, 
need for a world-wide stocktaking in agri- 
ciilture. Accordingly at a conference in 
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labour-saving equipment and efficient oper- 
ating methods were used. In one instance it 
was found that thirty man-hours were re- 
quired to unload a railway car, whereas in 
another, involving a new warehouse and 
modern mechanized equipment, unloading 
time for a comparable car was cut to one 
and a half hours. 

Commodity specialists have been sent to 
a large number of foreign countries to make 
first-hand studies of potential markets. At 
least twenty reports have already been 
issued pointing out possible markets for 
United States cotton, fresh fruits, tobacco, 
seed potatoes, rice, etc. 

These results are only a very small sec- 
tion of what can be expected when this 
research programme gets into its full stride, 
but they do indicate the vast resources allo- 
cated to research in the United States and the 
determination of American research workers 
to improve the production and marketing 
of American agricultural products. — F. H, 
Gruen, Economics Research Officer. 


of Agriculture 

Copenhagen in 1946 the nations which are 
members of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganisation of the United Nations asked 
F.A.O. to take the lead in developing plans 
for a World Census of Agriculture, to be 
taken in 1950. F.A.O. will help those coun- 
tries which have not had a census for many 
years, or those which have never had one, 
to work out the details, but each country 
will be responsible for taking its own census. 
If all countries work together it will be 
possible to add up the results and get a 
world-wide total for some of the major 
agricultural items. 

As a first step F.A.O. has developed a 
preliminary programme for the 1950 World 
Census and has sent that to governments 
asking them to look it over and tell F.A.O. 
how it fits into their own plans. Informa- 
tion which it will be attempted to obtain 
includes such items as whether farms are 
owned, rented or managed, the size of 
farms, the amount of land used for grow- 
ing crops, orchards, pasture, forests and 
for other uses ; the number of people 
{Continued on page 484.) 
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HUILE’S BRAND 



THE MOST EFFICIENT RABBIT DESTROTER 

SEND ENQUIRIES THROUGH YOUR 
USUAL WHOLESALE HOUSE. 

WHIFFEN &L SONS LTD. 

(A Diviflion of British Chemicals and Biologicals Lt<L) 

FULHAM — LONDON — ENGLAND 
Australian Representaftvas: 

BENGER-GENATOSAN (PTY.) LTD. 

66-72 Reservoir Street, Sydney. Telegrams: AMPOGEN, Sydney 


The Amazing Cooling Unit 



“KOOLA” 


Costs Nothing to Run 

Year in, year out, the **Koola'* keeps meat, butter, 
milk, salads and fruit healthfully chilled without costing 
a penny to operate. The principle of cooling by water 
has been improved by research to the modern self- 
operating unit. A sturdy metal frame encloses asbestos 
plates which, with the addition of water, radiate 
coolness through the five cubic feet of storage space. 


Price: £17/4/6. Crating 19/- extra. Protection grills for 
side plate 6/6 extra. Available in cream or green with 
white baked enamel interior. 


F. W. WILLIAMS & CO. PTY. LTD. 


16 LOFTUS STREET, SYDNEY 
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ClWlTEO 



You never know what tomorrow will 
bring. Shortages, higher costs, and many 
unfulfilled orders may well result from 
today’s a|>normal conditions. It’s sound 
common-sense to Invest In Fordson 
MAJOR now. NOW is the time to order 
YOUR Fordson MAJOR! 


W 


Fordson mi 

Ajon 


See your Fordson Dealer or write to;- 


MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 


Telephone : MA9273 


(Fordson Distributors for NSy/,) 

369-385 Wattle Street^ Ultimo, Sydney 


Tel^ramt : **Seltfnotors> Sydney’* 
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Making Effident Use 
of Fuel in 

FARM TRACTOR OPERATION 

# 

J. E, Hunt/A.M.I.A.M.E., Farm Mechanisation Section. 

SUCCESSFUL application of mechanitation to agriculture b primarily dependent on 
the efficient operation and maintenance of suitable equipment* 

With farm tractors, fuel economy is of prime importance. Careful attention to 
the servicing and maintenance of a farm tractor is undoubtedly the obvious way to 
obtain the maximum power output from the minimum quantity of fuel consumed. 
Incorrect service and maintenance leads not only to excessive fuel consumption, but 
also to costly repairs and to delays while awaiting replacement parts. 

In this article, brief reference is made to points that must be considered in 
keeping fuel consumption to a minimum. 

He Carburettor. 

The fuel and air mixture must be 
thoroughly proportioned by the carburettor 
to ensure that a highly combustible mixture 
is burnt in the engine. A rich mixture wastes 


Dismantling of the carburettor by other 
than a competent person is not recom- 
mended. There is always a possibility that 
the fuel level in the carburettor float bowl 
could be lowered or raised, the cause being 


Economic and Trouble- 
free Operation of Farm 
Tractors and Other 
Machinery Depends on 
Careful Maintenance 
and Accurate 
Adjustment. 


qp‘ 



fuel, promotes carbon deposits and de- 
creases engine power. A lean mixture over- 
heats the engine, burns the engine valves 
and seats, and also causes loss of engine 
power. 

Occasionally the position of the choke 
valve should be checked to ensure that it is 
in a fully open position when the engine is 
warmed up and operating smoothly. A 
partly closed choke valve results in heavy 
fuel consumption. 


disalignment of the float, which, in some 
instances, may bind on the side of the bowl 
casting. This would result in variations in 
the mixture being supplied to the engine. 

A poor fitting or damaged gasket between 
the carburettor flange and inlet manifold 
will often cause hard starting of the engine 
— ^by reason of the fact that air enters at a 
point above the venturi of the carburettor. 
Less fuel and more air would then enter 
the engine cylinders resulting in a weak 
mixture and loss of power. ^ 
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The Air Filter. 

The purpose of the air cleaner is to supply 
filtered air to the carburettor. If the free 
flow of air through the filter screen is 
restricted by excessive accumulations of dust 
or chaff, the fuel supply to the engine would 
be increased. Restriction of the air through 
the filter would have the same effect on the 
mixture as a partly closed carburettor choke 
valve. 

Valve Tappet Clearance. 

Maintenance of the proper clearance be- 
between the valve tappets and valve stems 
is most important. The manufacturer’s 
specifications must be followed. 

Insufficient valve tappet clearance will re- 
sult in early opening of the valves, and, in 
many instances will cause pitting and burn- 
ing of the valve face and its seat. Excessive 
gap clearance will cause the valves to open 
late and again heavy fuel consumption is 
caused. 

Loss of engine power is often traced to in- 
correctly adjusted valve tappets, and the 
consequent increase in fuel consumption that 
is required to maintain maximum power 
output is often due to this cause. 

Ignition. 

Adjustment of the magneto contact 
breakers and spark plug electrodes must be 
carried out at regular intervals of tractor 
operation. The clearance between the points 
should be as specified by the manufacturers 
of the tractor. The result of incorrectly 
adjusted contact breakers is reduced current 
value and a poor spark at the plug points. 
Reduced power output of the engine is 
caused by incomplete burning of the gas 
mixture and, consequently, more fuel is 
required per horse-power hour. 

Spark plugs are obtainable in several heat 
ranges. The manufacturers of the tractor 
specify the correct type of plug to use, and 
their directions should be followed. Fuel 
consumption is increased by using the wrong 
type of spark plug. 

Engiae Operatiiig Temperature. 

T^e importance of maintaining the tem- 
..peraturc of the cooling water at i8o to 200 
deg. ^Fahr. must be emphasised. At this 
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temperature the fuel vaporizes more readily 
and gives a much higher percentage of 
power per gallon of fuel used. 

Labricatiiig Oil 

To use engine oil of good quality and 
change it at the hourly periods specified in 
the tractor instruction manual, is strongly 
advised. In addition to preventing metal to 
metal contact of the moving parts, the oil 
must assist in sealing compression leakage 
between the piston rings and cylinder walls. 
The oil should be the S.A.E. number speci- 
fied by the tractor manufacturers. Heavy 
oils cause greater piston drag with 
consequent greater fuel consumption. 

Tractor Hitches. 

The correct line of hitch between the 
drawn implement or machine and the tractor 
drawbar will, in most instances, reduce the 
draft of the implement and also reduce 
tractor rear wheel slippage. A hitch that is 
slightly lower on the implement than on the 
tractor drawbar will give the best results. 

A hitch that is high on the drawn irnple- 
ment and low on the tractor drawbar will 
tend to raise the rear wheels of the tractor 
off the ground and would also cause wheel 
slippage. The rear of the implement will 
have a tendency to rise out of the ground 
and the front will be pulled down. On the 
other hand, a low hitch on the implement 
and high on the tractor drawbar will give 
the reverse effect. 

Resistance of Drawn Implements. 

Mouldboards of ploughs not in use should 
be coated with heavy oil or some recognised 
rust preventive. These parts, when rust 
coated, add considerable draft to the imple- 
ment. Tests have proved that up to 15 per 
cent, of additional power is required to draw 
a plough with rust-coated mouldboards, as 
compared with mouldboards that are smooth 
and bright. 

Loading the Tractor. 

The pulling of heavy implements for pro- 
longed periods with tractors in low gear is 
not recommended. This particularly applies 
in the case of pneumatic-tyred tractors, as 
under unfavourable soil conditions a nigh 
percentage of wheel slip takes place. If the 
wheel slip amounted to as much as, say, 10 
(Continued on page 470 .) 
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PASTORAL CHEMICALS 

for flock protection 


DIP— THE MODERN DIP DDT & BHC FLY DRESSIMQ 

Containing “Gammexane” and a powerful Non -arsenical, embodying DDT and 

antiseptic for control of lameness organ- “ Gammexane.** soothing, antiseptic. 

Isms. Packed In i gallon tins to make repels fly and kills In egg, maggot and 

up 400 gallons of dip. Price: £2 6s. 6d. fly stages. Affords protection against 

per J gallon tin. re-strlke for four to six weeks. I gallon 

makes up 7 gallons. Price: 19s. 3d. per 
ARSENICAL SHEEP DIP— gallon tin; £3 7s. Od. per 4 gallon drum. 
EASILY MIXED 
Prepared for mixing readily with any 

class of water. Incorporates special BKB FLY DRESSING 

wetting agents to ensure even penetra- Based on C.S.I.R. formula. Ready for 

tion. Dilute one gallon in water. Price: use. Non-arsenical. Kills rapidly. Does 

19s. 6d. per gallon tin; £3 8s, Od. per not harm the wool. P»*ice: 9s. per gallon 

4 gallon drum. tin; £1 7s. Od. per 4 gallon drum. 

JETTING FLUID— SODIUM 
ARSENITE 

Non - abrasive, will not clog nozzles. 

Ideal for spretter. Special wetting agent 
Included. Price: 19s. 6d. per gallon tin: 

£3 8$. Od. per 4 gallon drum. 

PRICES QUOTED ARE F.O.R. SYDNEY 


BUZACOn-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 

The Home of CYANOGAS, CHLOROGAS and MICRO CHEMICALS 


B 
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. Tie best is worth waiting for . . . 



Holden is well worth waiting for — it is the one 
car that has been designed and planned for 
Australia, to suit the requirements of the ayerage 
Australian driver. 

If you’re wanting a car that gives you 5-6 seater 
roominess without unnecessarv bulk, overhead 
valve 6-cylinder engine for brilliant performance 
plus real ^trol economy, independent front wheel 
springing, and modern styling that’s smart without 
being extreme — then you’ll be wanting a Holden, 


to twenty-two per day in March — and by the end 
of this year, the target is a daily production of 
eighty. 

It's a wise move to wait for a new Holden rather 
than accept any other car which gives you less 
value-for-money. 

Place your order and keep in touch with your 
Holden Distributor or Dealer. He will give you 
his best estimate on delivery date. 


You will probably have to wait g while, but Holden ★ **Air Chief** Radios are especially thsiffted for 
is well worth waiting for. Production is increas- Holden, Air Chief b-valve with a (h-ineb speaker, 

ing every month. From seven per day in December '*r Air Chief (r^aipe with an ^ineb speaker. 


The best is worth waiting for and the best is 

»»»»»»»»»»»»»)» H O L P E ly :«««««««««<«<««(« 

Australia’s Own Car 

Com^nietit terms are aitailablt through GM.A,C,y General Motors* own hire-purchase compare. 


GENERAL M OTO RS - H O LD E N *S LTD. 

BRISBANE SYDNEY . MELBOURNE . ADELAIDE . PERTH 

BEWEBii M(>TOR»HOLDEW’5 LIMITED . SoU md Stfpittd bf HoUm DeoUrs AiutroHa. 
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if. PLANT DISEASES 


BLUE AND GREEN MOULD ROTS 
Of Gtrus Fruits 


^ T. B. Kiely, D.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 

FROM time to time coiuiderable loss is caused by the blue and green mould rots of citrus 
fruits. Coastal growers are principally affected; however, losses sometimes do occur in 
crops on inland irrigation areas. 

The bine and green mould rots are fungous. diseases caused by the moulds 

Penicillium italicum and P. digitatum respective^. All species of Citrus are 

susceptible, the fruit being mainly affected at maturity. Occasionally infection occurs on 
fruit on the tree; the greatest loss, however, takes place after harvest. 


Symptoms. 

The first noticeable symptom of either 
blue or green mould rot is the development 
of a soft, water-soaked area on the surface 
of the mature fruit. This area is easily 
broken by a slight pressure of the finger. 
Under conditions favourable to the disease 
it enlarges rapidly and is quickly covered 
by a dense white mouldy growth at the 
centre of which masses of fungal spc^es 
comnience to form, giving the rotted area its 
characteristic blue or green colour. The 
entire fruit is soon affected and becomes a 
soft rotting mass, covered entirely by the 
coloured spores which rise in clouds from 
the decaying fruit at slightest touch. 
Because of the large number of spores 
produced on a single rotting citrus fruit, 


it is understandable, in seasons when the 
condition is troublesome, that field cases, 
washing tanks and the equipment of the 
packing-house generally become contami- 
nated with spores, and so constitute a 
danger to other sound fruit being handled. 

Infeclioii. 

Sound, undamaged citrus fruits are not 
affected by these rots. It is only after the 
rind is injured, even by the slightest 
abrasion, that infection can occur. Injury 
to the surface of the fruit may take place 
in a number of ways, any one of which 
may, under favourable conditions, cause 
very serious loss. 
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Many infections take place through fine 
punctures in the rind. Upon examination 
the majority of apparently sound fruit are 
found to be injured with minute scratches 
and abrasions on the rind surface. In the 
normal course of inspection, these escape 
detection ; however, they provide a favour- 
able method of entry for moulds. Injuries 
of this type are generally caused by faulty 
handling in picking, use of rough field 
boxes, jolting in transport and lack of care 
in handling at the packing shed. 

The liberation of even small quantities 
of essential Oil from the oil glands renders 
the rind more susceptible to mould attack, 
as the fungous spores are able to germinate 
in citrus oils on the surface of the fruit, 
and directly infect it. Oleocellosis ( libera- 
tion of essential oil over and injury to the 
rind surface) may be caused by hail, exces- 
sive mineral oil spray a])pli cations and 
harvesting the fruit while still moist. High 
percentages of mould infection result where 
fruit is af¥ected in this manner. 

Severe wounding and actual penetration 
of the fruit is responsible for some mould 
infection, but losses due to this cause are 
not as common as might at first be thought. 
Penetration by orange worms and stinging 
by fruit flies will cause fruit to go mouldy 
while still hanging in the tree. 

Development subsequent to packing is 
favoured by injuries to the fruit caused by 
the over-filling of field boxes, badly adjusted 
grading machinery, as well as splinter and 
nail injuries in the case after packing. 


Contribating Factors to Mould Development. 

Mouldy breakdown of citrus fruits after 
packing is influenced by storage tempera- 
tures, the degree of maturity of the fruit, 
and the failure to dry fruit thoroughly 
where it has been washed and graded in a 
packing house. Little mould development 
takes place at 40 deg. Fahr. ; however, fruit 
kept at 65 to 75 deg. Fahr. is likely to 
develop a maximum of wastage due to 
mo^ld development. Over-mature fruit of 
low vitality late in the season is extremely 
liabite to mould rots and should be handled 
promptly and with great care, while failure 
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to dry fruit thoroughly before packing will 
prejudice the effective life of even the 
highest keeping quality fruit. 

Control. 

Reduction of mould rots in citrus fruits 
can be obtained only when all contributing 
factors have been eliminated or greatly 
diminished. 

Careful handling of fruit at all stages 
from the time it is picked until it reaches 
the consumer is the most important require- 
ment for the prevention of mould rots. 
Pickers' finger nails should be trimmed to 
prevent undue scratching of the rind. 
Picking bags should not be over filled and 
fruit, which should be picked only when 
the surface is dry, should be emptied care- 
fully from the picking bag into the field 
case. These boxes should be free of rough 
surfaces, splinters and nail head projections, 
and should not be over filled so that damage 
to the fruit is likely during transport. 

In the packing house, injury to the fruit 
should be minimised by detailed attention to 
the grading equipment. All exposed sur- 
faces must be smooth and free of irregulari- 
ties liable to bruise the fruit. Sanitation 
in the packing house cannot be over- 
stressed; mouldy fruit and culls should be 
removed daily, while damaged fruit lodged 
or jammed in rollers, brushes and washing 
tanks should also be removed at regular, 
short intervals. The liquid in washing 
tanks should be removed and renewed 
frequently to prevent accumulation of 
infective spores at this stage in the 
process. 

Antiseptic treatment of fruit in dis- 
infectant solutions such as 5 per cent, borax, 
prior to packing, is sometimes practised, and 
the operation generally has much to com- 
mend it. However, it is not a substitute 
for careful handling of the fruit, and 
should be considered only as an additional 
precaution against mould infection. 

Above all else, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, that the greatest contributing 
factor to freedom from mould infection is 
careful handling of the fruit at all stages 
from the time it is removed from the tree 
until it is delivered to the consumer. 
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CROWN GAU OF PUNTS 

K. K. Hutton^ B.wSc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

CROWN GALL, as the name suggests, u a disease which u manifested by the development 
of galls, or outgrowths, near the crown of plants; however, it may also occur on the 
roots. The disease is more serious in its effects on stone fruits (peaches, almonds, etc.) 
and certain ornamentals roses), than on pome fruits (apples, pears, etc.). 

The galls, which vary from the size of a pea to a diameter of many inches, are 
produced by the plant, following attack by the pathogenic bacterium, Aijrahoctcrium 


tumefaciens. A closely related organbm ^ 
condition on apple stocks. 

Although crown gall is mainly introduced 
to the orchard on the stock at the time of 
planting, the bacteria are widely distributed 
through the soils of New South W’^ales, and 
quite frequently galls originate after the 
trees have been planted out. 

'idle true crown gall disease should not be 
confused with other outgrowths which arc 
occasionally observed on fruit trees. The 
*‘burr knots” which occur commonly on the 
branches of quince trees, and on certain 
varieties of apple and pear, are special 
tissue developments which are not of 
pathogenic origin. 



grohacierium rhizogenps causes a hairy root 

The infectious crown gall diseases are 
initialed when the causal bacteria gain 
entry to the tissues of the plant, usually at 
points where the plant has been injured. 
In nurseries, cut roots and the ends of cut- 
tings are freely infected. In the orchard 
infection can occur when ])lants are injured 
during ])lanting and at points where roots 
have been injured l)y insects or by cultiva- 
tion implements. Tlie ])acteria can be 
carried from infected plants to healthy ones 
by irrigation water. 

It is not uncommon to find well- 
established, vigorous trees, with large galls 
on the roots and crown, showing no 



Fig. 2. — A Young Peach Tree Extensively 
Galled. 
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Fig. 3,— Roots from « Young P«tr Tree, with 
Extreme Development of Crown Gall Tissue. 


Control Meamret. 

In the Nursery , — Every possible precau- 
tion should be taken to reduce the intensity 
of the disease in the nursery. 

1. Extreme care should be taken to mini- 
mise infection at grafting. Only healthy 
seedlings should be selected as stocks, all 
diseased plants being rejected and burned. 
If the disease is prevalent, additional pre- 
cautions should be taken by disinfecting 
both stocks and scions, the grafting bench 
and knives. 

All grafts should be carefully made in 
order to avoid excessive callusing. 

Callus growths may be confused with 
crown galls, but usually have a smoother 
surface. Furthermore, careless grafting 
will increase the risk of crown gall infection. 

2. Practise rotation in planting, endeavour- 
ing to grow less susceptible plants in land 
where heavy infection of the previous crop 
occurred. 

3. In small areas, soil sterilisation by 
steam has proved effective. However, soil 
sterilisation on a large scale is quite 
impracticable. 

In the Orchard . — 

I. Growers should examine plants very 
carefully for the presence of crown gall, and 
should not plant any which are infected. 
Control cannot be obtained by chipping off 
the galls before planting. 


apparent reduction of yield or general 
vigour. Given adequate nutriment and soil 
moisture, such trees will probably continue 
to crop satisfactorily, but under drought 
conditions trees affected by crown gall are 
usually the first to succumb. 

In the orchard the greatest damage from 
this disease occurs in the case of newly- 
planted trees showing galls at the time of 
planting. If soil or seasonal conditions are 
unsatisfactory, there is usually a heavy rate 
of mortality during the first or second 
season after planting. 

In the nursery crown gall is a perennial 
problem. The nurseryman is never certain 
of his yield of saleable trees, and frequently 
has^ to reject 10 to 20 per cent, of each 
planning, with losses ranging as high as 80 
per cent, in some instances. 
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SHELL SERVES THE PRIMARY PRODUCER 



In nriaklng money from meat. Shell product* help in many big and little way*. For every 
regular need in petroleum products or derivatives, there is a sttndard Shell brand exactly 
suitable, economically priced, and consistently reliable. 

If you discover a new need. Shell chemists and scientists will be most interested to help 
... for finding the answer to new problems is an essential part of their life-work. Pleas 2 
write or telephone your local Shell Depot or Agent for any related need not covered 
by the following brands : — 

• *•’*" Sp**-'* • Shell Motor Oils and Grease* 

• Shell Agricultural Oils and Greases • Shell Spraying Oils 

• Shell Marking Crayons 0 Shellite 

• Cross Power Kerosine ^ Pennant Kerosine 

• Defiance Blowfly Oil • Shell Crafting Mastics 

• Shelltox 0 Colas 

You can be SURE of m ■ ■b ■ M 

^ SHELL 

^ The Shell Comptny of AMStrtiie Limited (Incorportted In Greet Briuin) 



For the 


fer and Farmer 


S.O.S. DEPARTMENT 


Sheep and Cattle Licks : 

Vic Lie — Concentrated and Ready Mixed 
D or G Formula. 

Fodder : 

P.M.F. and Concentrated Protein. 
Drenches : 

TrI-Kos (Nicotine Bluestone). 

Phenovis (Phenothiazine). 

Red Spot (Carbontetrachioride). 
Tetraiene (Carbqntetrachloride and 
Tetrachlorethylene). 

Cesto (Tape Worm Drench). 

Fly Dressings : 

K.F.M. (D.D.T. Emulsion). 

G.M.X. (Gamma Isomer of B.H.C.). 
B.K.B. (C.S.I.R. Formula). 

Bovox D.D.T. 

Vaccines ; 

P.K.V. (Entero Toxaemia). 

B.L.V. (Black Leg). 

B.D.V. (Black Disease). 

S.M.V. (Scabby Mouth). 

B. T.V. (Botulinus). 

C. B.G. (Milk Fever). 


Veterinary Instruments : 

Tri-Kos Pistols, Victor Guns. 
Repeater Hypodermic Syringes. 
Wllmo Lamb Castrators. 

Repeater Poultry Dosers. 

Horse Drenching Bits. 

T rocars-Emasculators. 

Jet Sprays (Rabbit Fumigation). 

Nicholas Products x 
Vetemul Stock Food Supplement. 
Sulpha G (Germicide). 

Rabbit Exterminators : 
Hulles Best English Strychnine. 
Chloropicrin (Fumigant). 

Little's Dips : 

Numex (Gammexane). 

Rapid Acting Powder (Rotenone). 
Standard Powder. 

Fluid (Non Poisonous). 

Liquid (Poisonous). 

Altik Cattle Dip (B.H.C.). 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

Guesarol D.D.T. Sprays for all types of Hormex 2-^D Weed Killer. 

crops. 265 Instant Slug Killer. 

40 per cent. Nicotine Sulphate and Wilmist Sprayers. 

Fungicides, insecticides and Miticides. 

MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 

Commando Engines. | Whibley Gordon Shearing, Crutchlng, 

Ruberoid Roofing and Lubricating Oils. I Fire-Fighting and Pumping Equipment. 

HARDWARE DEPARTMENT 

Maxie Bath Heaters. 1 Pipe Cutters. 

Sparklets, Soda Syphons. 1 Stock and Dies and sundry tools. 

SMOKER'S DEPARTMENT 

Sasieni Pipes, Tobacco. | Rolls Lighters. 

Cigars. I Wines and Spirits. 

Cigarettes. ' 

FREE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Full Particulars from Your Local Distributor or 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney 

Branches All States 
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FJg. 5. — A Young Apple Tree Affected by “Hairy Root." 

In the field it is often difficult to distinguish this disease 
from a similar ('.ondition which is characteristic of the 
normal root growth of certain strains of Northern Spy stocks. 

2. When plants are removed on account 
of crown gall, replanting should only be 
ma<le subsequent to soil treatment. Pre- 
liminary tests indicate that 2 to 3 lb. of 
sulphur, well worked into the soil some 
weeks prior to replanting, will minimise risk 
of infection whilst the tree is young and 
liable to be seriously affected. 


3. Galls may be removed from the crown 
of established stone fruit trees by treatment 
with Dinoc and methylated spirit. Any 
other propriety fungicide containing sodium 
dinitro-o-cresylate would also be effective. 
The treatment may be applied to galls on 
stone fruit trees at any time of the year. 
Its use on grape vines is still under 
investigation. 

In cases where the gall is likely to ring- 
bark the tree the removal of the gall is of 
obvious advantage, but there is, at ])resent, 
no experimental evidence establishing that 
the removal of smaller galls is of value to 
tree vitality. 

Details of the treatment are as follows : — 

{a) Prepare a mixture consiwSting of one 
part of Dinoc to four parts of methylated 
spirit. Some of the chemicals present in 
Dinoc settle firmly on the bottom of the 
container during storage ; therefore, the 
Dinoc must be thoroughly stirred before it 
is mixed with the methylated spirit. 

(b) Remove the soil from the base of 
the tree to expose the gall. 

(c) Chip off the gall as thoroughly as 
possible, collecting the pieces so that they 
may be destroyed by burning. 

(d) Paint over the galled area with the 
above mixture, painting to about inch 
on to the healthy bark. 

(e) Leave exposed for one month and re- 
paint with the Dinoc-methylated spirit 
mixture. The soil may then be replaced. 

If any regrowth of the gall occurs subse- 
quently, the treatment should be repeated. 


4b_ 


Fig. 6. — Heaps of 
Nursery Peach Trees 
Reiecced ac the Time 
ot Digging, because of 
Crown Gall infection. 

A common sight in 
large nurseries. 
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BUCK SPOT OF APPLES AND PEARS 


BLACK spot, the most serious disease of apples 
and pears in New South Waks, u costly to 
control, but if control measures are neglected 
or imperfectly applied the yield and quality of 
fruit may be greatly reduced. This reduction 
is brought about by the killing of blossoms, the 
shedding of young fruit, the scabbing, cracking 
and distortion of growing fruits and an adverse 
effect on tree vitality caused by severe leaf 
infection and subsequent partial leaf defoliation. 
Losses may occur as the result of the develop- 
ment of black spot on the fruit during storage. 



Granny Smith Appla Affected with 
Black Spot. 


The spores of the fungus which causes 
the disease may over-winter in bud scales 
on the tree or the fungus itself may remain 
alive in infected twigs. In both cases 
reinfection takes place when the tree begins 
to grow in the spring. However, by far 
the greatest source of renewed attack arises 
from the dead leaves beneath the tree. The 
fungus continues to develop in this debris 
during the winter and, in the spring, 
liberates myriads of air-borne spores which 
settle on leaves, blossoms, etc., and, if 
climatic conditions are favourable, result in 
a serious outbreak of the disease. 

At the present time spraying the trees at 
frequent intervals is the most satisfactory 
method of control. The following pro- 
gramme is recommended for apples : — 

1. Spray at '‘greentip’’ with Bordeaux 
mixture, i5'iS-ioo->^, or with lime sulphur, 
1 - 20 . 

2 . Spray again at “spur-burst’’ with 
Bordeaux mixture, 15-15-100-J4. 

3. Spray at “pinking” with lime sulphur, 
1-40. 

4. At “calyx” apply lime sulphur, 1-80 to 
I-IOO. 

5. Spray with lime sulphur, 1-80 to 1-120, 
at intervals of three weeks if the weather 
is persistently wet or humid. This is not 
necessary if hot dry conditions prevail. 

If the variety of apple being grown does 
not tolerate lime sulphur, substitute colloidal 
or wettable sulphur. 


Making Efficient Use of Fuel in Farm Tractor (Ration— from page 464 . 


per cent., it follows that approximately lo 
per cent, more fuel would be consumed in 
doing the work. 

A certain amount of fuel is consumed in 
overcoming the rolling resistance of a 
tractor, and as this applies irrespective of 
the load dra;]i|n> it is obvious that light 
loading is not economical. The loading of a 
traotor should, where possible, be that 
a^rpximating iu rated drawbar horse- 
plwer. 

470 


Main t aining the Engine Compresrion. 

To obtain the maximum power output 
from and economic operation of any inter- 
nal combustion engine, the most important 
requirement i^ the maintenance of the 
cylinder compression pressure. Leaky 
valves, worn piston rings and cylinders cause 
a high percentage of power losses. A reason- 
able compression pressure must be main- 
tained, otherwise all other adjustments 
would not greatly reduce the cost of opera- 
tion. 
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ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 

INTRODUCING THE 

AeSeLe ^^WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

ThroB Movbb In One^^Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 

spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two MM 

spray line movements per day. It is designed for either 46' or 54' 

spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 

spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 

rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 

with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is 

fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 


Tht AS.L Wfdtspnd 


For Full Particulars^ write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 

500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY PHONE MIOM 


BETTER SUMMER CROPS 

WITH RUMSEYS SEEDS 

CUCUMBER-— per oz. per i lb. per lb. 5 lb. per Ibw 

Early Fortune (Long green) 1/6 5/- l5/~ 14/6 

Crystal Apple 2/- 6/6 19/6 — 

Richmond Green Apple 2/6 7/6 21/6 21/- 

Bmton Pickling I/IO 5/6 16/6 16/- 

Black Diamond (“Staygreen**) 1/6 5/- 15/- 14/6* 

LETTUCE— 

Great Lakes (Outstanding for Summer) 4/- 13/6 45/- 44/6- 

MARROW and SQUASH— 

Long White Bush Marrow 1/2 3/6 II/- 10/6- 

Early White Bush Scalloped Squash 1/6 4/8 14/10 14/6 

PUMPKIN— 

Queensland Blue 1/^ 3/9 11/6 II/- 

ROCKMELON— 

Hales Best P.M.R. 45 /6 5/- 5/- V6 

Pride of Wisconsin (Recent variety) 1/8 5/4 16/- 15/6- 

WATERMELON— 

Hawkesbury Wilt Resisting j/B 4/9 4/6 4/- 

Early Sugar (For early market) 1/8 5/10 18/6 18/- 

end many other varieties. Ask for Rumseys price list and a free trial packet of •• Oucas Roller^*^ 

the new running marrow. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

UW863I 331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. P.O. Box 74 

and of count — RUMSEYS FOR TOMATO SEEDS f 


• Oucas Roller^*' 
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WHAT TO DO 


in your orchard . . . 
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me ‘ 








Codling Moth 

1. Codling Moth greatly 
magnified. 

2. Codling Moth actual 
size, and opened 
calyx of fruit. A 
common avenue of 

*' entry of the grub. 




NEPTUNE 


SPRAYING OILS 

Ordw Noptuno Spray $ From 
Your Loral Noptuno Agon# 


for effective centrel of deciduous 
and citrus pests. 

Active ingredient ^‘fo p.p.i. D.O.T. 

Contains speciai spreader and 
sticker. 


NEPTUHE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorpor.i.d m n.s.w.) 

OLDEST ESTASLiSHEO MANUFACTUCERS AND MARKETERS OF SFRATINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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FRUITGROWING 


CONTOUR FURROW IRRIGATION OF ORCHARDS 
On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
TO AVOID UNEVEN WATERING 


A. H. Skepper, H.D.A., Fruit Officer. 

TO ensure the success of their fruitgrowing operations many orchardists in this State have 
to rely on irrigation to supplement the natural ramfall. Of the various systems of 
irrigation in use, probably the cheapest in outlay and application, b the furrow system, 
in which water is run down a number of furrows between each row of trees. Where 
conditions of soil type and land topography permit its use, orchardists on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area have adopted this system to the almost total exclusion of all 
others. 

This necessary irrigation water may, if not correctly used, be the means of causing 
the death or unthriftiness of the trees and possibly, even permanent damage to the land. 
The problems of uneven watering may largely be solved by correct irrigation design, 
including provbion for contour furrow irrigation. 


Efficient irrigation means that the whole 
planting gets sufficient water for its needs, 
when required and without undue waste of 
water. Excessive water penetrating the soil 
is" lost to the trees, and if the underground 


drainage is slow, then there is danger of 
rising water tables, resulting possibly in the 
land becoming salted. 

In order to effect efficient irrigation and 
to guard against excessive penetration, the 




fig. I. — Young Orange 
Trees Planted on 
the Contour, to give 
Uniform irrigation 
Slope. 
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irrigator must have adequate control of the 
water. To get this control with furrow irri- 
gation certain precautions must be taken and 
correct irrigation design and management 
are essential. Factors to be considered in 
designing and managing are : 

1. Type of soil. 

2. Topography of the land. 


Why it Contoaring Necessary? 

Efficient irrigation results when these 
factors are considered in relation to each 
other. The irrigator has little or no control 
over the soil type, and he has but little 
control over the topography of the land, 
although in some cases minor modifications 
can be made by grading. However he can 



Fif. 2. — Actual Block of Troec Planted to Straight Row Daaign. 


Note variation of fall between row ** A.** viz., 0.9 inch per chain and row “ B,** 5.14 inches 
per chain. Variation of fall in row ** A is o to 3 inches per chain, and in ** B,*’ 2 to 8 inches 

per chain. 


3. The irrigation slope. 

4. Length of furrow run. 

5. Preparation of the land for irrigation. 

6. Rate at which water is applied. 

7. The time water is fdfowfed to flow in the 
furrows. 

fmgm 472 


exercise control over all the other factors, 
not the least important of which is the 
irrigation slope. 

Within the limits fixed by the topography 
of the land, the irrigation slope is primarily 
set by the design to which the orchard is 
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planted. In the past it has been the practice 
to confine plantings to straight rows, and 
where the natural slope of the land gave 
approximately the desired slope, the rows 
were planted up and down the slope, directly 
across the contours. Where the land had a 
natural fall too great for efficient irrigation 
the rows were placed at an angle across the 
slope. 


between Rows A and B. The maximum 
variation in this block is from o inches to 
the chain to 12 inches to the chain. Under 
these conditions uniform irrigation is im- 
possible, some trees receiving excess water 
and some not enough. 

Growers faced with similar problems 
often attempted to correct the trouble by 
grading. This was not only expensive but 



Fif. 3.«— Same Area as In Fig. 2, Set Out as a Contour Block. 

Note the uniformity of grades within the rows and between one section and another. 
Fall in row “A,*’ 3^ inches per chain, and in row “B,” 3 inches per chain. 
Dotted lines indicate where minor grading is necessary. 


This method was satisfactory only when 
the slope of the land was uniform. Unfor- 
tunately its use has often resulted in 
irregular irrigation slopes, variations occur- 
ing both between one row and another and 
also within the one row. Fig. 2 is an actual 
example of such a block. Note the variation 
of slope along Row A, and the variation 


also frequently meant the removal of so 
much surface soil from some areas that in- 
sufficient soil was left to grow a satisfactory 
tree. Excessive grading is also damaging 
to the soil structure. Frequently the irregu- 
larities of slopes were of such a nature as 
to be beyond the scope of the farm grader^ 
to correct, and consequently nothing was 
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done. Another problem sometimes induced 
by these irregular slopes was the erosion of 
furrows and the silting up of footlands. 

These troubles caused by unsuitable slopes 
may largely be overcome by correct irriga- 
tion design, including the selection of the 
correct irrigation slope for the particular 
block to be planted. This design may 
involve departure from the practice of 
rigidly adhering to straight row plantings, 
and the adoption of contour furrow 
irrigation. 


What i$ Contour Farrow Irrigation? 

Contour planting is a system of laying out 
a block in such a manner that the rows of 
trees follow a set and constant grade 
throughout their length. The system has 
found widespread favour in areas of high 
natural rainfall, where soil erosion caused 
by water run-olf is a problem. The same 
system of lay-out, with minor modifications, 
has been used for setting out blocks for 
furrow irrigation on land where the natural 
slopes are such as to bring about difficulties 
arising from irregular irrigation slopes. 

With contour planting the tree rows 
depart from the straight line whenever 
necessary* to maintain the correct grade. Fig. 
3 is the same area of land as in Fig. i but 

^: : F«n» 474 , 


in this instance it has been set out for con- 
tour furrow irrigation. Although there has 
been no grading to correct minor hills and 
hollows, note the much greater uniformity 
of the irrigation slope. In order to avoid 
unnecessary curves in the rows, all the minor 
high and low spots which can be easily 
graded out, are corrected by grading, if 
possible prior to the setting out of the 
contour design. 

On hillslopes where soil erosion is likely 
to occur, grassed waterways to dispose of 
drainage water should be established, prefer- 
ably some time prior to the planting of the 
block, so that the grass cover can become 
established and the soil stabilised before the 
drain has to carry water. 


Grade^ Soil Type and Length of Run. 

Prior to the pegging out of the block it is 
necessary to decide on the most suitable 
grade for the planting. No fixed grade will 
suit all circumstances, and there are limits 
above and below which it is not desirable to 
go. The soil type, the degree of cross slope 
and the length of the run all affect the situa- 
tion. Heavy soils with slow penetration 
rates permit the use of flatter grades, and 
likewise lighter soils with their fast penetra- 
tion rates, water more satisfactorily with 
somewhat steeper slopes. 
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Wheat 


. . Wheat is Australia’s most important 
agricultural product. The success or failure of the annual wheat 
harvest in Australia affects not only the economy of this country, 
but standards of living in many countries overseas. 


The Australian wheat industry dates back to 1788 when» 
under Governor Phillip, the first eight acres were sown. During 
the 1948/49 season, thirteen million acres under wheat cultivation 
yielded a crop of about 190 million bushels of grain. 

The great primary industries of Australia will continue to 
receive the steadfast support of the Bank of New South Wales 
which has had such a large share in fostering their growth and 
development for over 130 years. 


Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRS! BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


liieerporated in New South Woles with limited liability 
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With any given grade the heavier the soil 
the longer the run that may be uniformly 
irrigated, and the steeper the cross slope the 
steeper should be the slope used, so as to 
give more safety against breakaways from 
furrows. 

Generally the most efficient slope lies 
between 2 to 4 inches per chain; slopes in 
excess of 4 inches per chain frequently 


result in furrow erosion. Length of run of 
from 4 to 6 chains has proved most satis- 
factory. Farmers contemplating planting 
new areas for furrow irrigation should con- 
sult their local Extension Officer for advice 
on the lay-out to be adopted. It is usually^ 
impossible to make adjustments and 
alterations after planting. 

{To he continued.) 


SCALY BUTT OF TRIFOLIATA 

Need lor Certified Buds for all Citrus on this Stock 


Contributed by the Trifoliata Improvement Committee.* 


IT has been shown recentlyf that scaly butt, 
the disease which has prevented the general 
use of Washington Navel oranges on Tri- 
foliata stock, is caused by a virus carried in 
the scion wood and affecting only Trifoliata. 
With the announcement of this discovery a 
recommendation was made as to how scaly 
butt is to be avoided, namely, by careful bud 
.selection. The buds should be selected from 
Washington Navel trees on Trifoliata stock, 
which are free of scaly butt and of good 
performance. Such trees should be at least 
eight years of age. 

Scaly butt in Trifoliata worked with 
Valencia orange lias, up till recently, been 
considered to be sufficiently rare to be dis- 
regarded. However, in March of this year, 
a block of young Valencia trees worked by 
the grower using buds taken from his own 
trees on rough lemon stock and showing 
more than 10 per cent, with scaly butt, was 
brought to notice. 

Since Valencias on Trifoliata have been 
very extensively planted in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area during the past six 
years, a survey of trees old enough to show 
the disease was made immediately. Only 
three other blocks were found where scaly 

*The Committee consists of Mr. R, J. Beaton, Principal 
Fruit Officer (Extension) (until recently Special Fruit Officer 
— citrus), Drs. F. T. Bowman, Special Fruit Research Officer 
(Convener), and Lilian Fraser, Plant Pathologist, and Mr. R. G. 
Kebby. Special Fruit Officer (Citrus). The authors wish 
gratefully to acknowledge to assistance of Mr. H. J. Braund, 
who first drew attention to an unduly high percentage of 
•oaly butt in Valencia, as well as contmued co-operation of 
otto growers. 

^Agfic, Gai$tte, Jan. z, 1949, 3 1^34. 


butt was present. In one block the number 
affected was 3 out of 220, in the second 
block 9 out of 23 — one seriously, the rest 
slightly — but in the third block the number 
of scaly butt trees approached 50 per cent. 

The explanation of these records is that 
infected bud wood must have been used for 
the production of those trees now showing; 
scaling, indicating, therefore, that an 
occasional Valencia on rough lemon must: 
carry the virus, though the number of such 
trees is small. The virus in Valencia, as in* 
Washington Navel, produces no symptoms. 
with rough lemon as the rootstock. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
results of the survey is that the large-scale 
nurserymen who, each year, use many 
thousands of buds from many sources, run 
little risk of obtaining a dangerous percen- 
tage of infected buds, but the small-scale 
nurseryman wdio selects his own buds from 
a limited number of trees, may be unfor- 
tunate enough to get a high percentage of 
infected buds if one of the scion trees- 
happens to be carrying the virus. 

In view of this possibility, it is recom- 
mended that all buds for use on Trifoliata. 
stock should be taken from trees of known: 
performance on that stock, whether they be- 
Valencia, Washington Navel, grapefruit 
or mandarin. Lemons are still not 
recommended for use on Trifoliata. 

A more expanded account of scaly butt 
investigations to date will shortly be 
published. 
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THINNING THE ON-YEAR APPLE CROP 

The Problem anil Methods 


F. T. Bowman, Ph.D., Special Fruit Research Officer. 

ALTERNATE cropping of apple and pear trees it the condition of a heavy crop one 
year, followed by no crop or a light crop the following year. Large limbs on a tree 
may act as units, but usually the whole tree behaves as the unit, and when entire blocks 
of trees are involved in thb rhythmic behaviour the economy of the orchard b seriously 
affected. Further, entire dbtricts and combinations of dbtricts swing together into 
alternate heavy and light crop years, and it then becomes an economic problem of the 
industry at large. Thb swing b reflected conspicuously at times in Commonwealth 
production figures, such as during the 1920’s and 1940’s in Fig. 1. 

Thb problem resolves itself into two aspects: — 

1. The thinning of the on-year crop. Thb will improve blossom bud formation 

for the succeeding blossoming. 

2. The improvement of the setting in the light-year crop. Thb will reduce the 

excessive blossPm bud formation that occurs in the light year, so giving a 
more normal blossoming in the succeeding year. 

The former aspect of this problem b amplified in thb article. 


The Overlapping Processes of Cropping and 
Fruit Bud Formation. 

In apples and pears the fruit production 
of one year and the blossom bud production 
for the next year are over-lapping pro- 
cesses, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. 

With bud break two classes of primary 
buds may be recognised — leaf buds and 
mixed buds. The primary leaf buds develop 


into short shoots (spurs) or longer shoots 
(laterals). The mixed buds, in the month 
between bud break and blossoming, develop 
into a cluster base bearing small leaves and, 
terminally, a bunch of five flowers. The 
blossoms go through two main drops which 
are first discernible at twenty-one and 
thirty-five days after full bloom. By these 
two natural sheddings the size of the final 
crop is practically established. 




Fif. I. — Graph showing 
Australian Area and 
Production of Applet 
and Pears, 
1920-21 to 1946-47. 

[Prom Quarterly Review 
of Agricultural Economics. 


AUSTRALIA. 
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On the cluster base before l)lossoniing, 
buds develop from the axils of one or two of 
the leaves. These usually make short 
growths called secondary leaf spurs. If 
blossom bud formation is to occur it will 
take place terminally in these secondary leaf 
spurs and the primary leaf spurs, during 
mid-summer, when the fruit is about half- 
grown. As is well knowm the terminal bud 
of laterals also may form l)lossom buds. 
The process of blossom bud differentiation 
has been fully described for Australian 
conditions'. 

Although the time of blossom bud forma- 
tion has been known since the turn of the 
century* the precise causes of blossom bud 


To recognise the type of blossom is, 
therefore, of great practical importance, 
particularly in the on-year. 

Excessive Blossoming. 

All deciduous trees produce a surplus of 
blossom compared with the actual number 
necessary to produce a crop. W^ithin limits, 
this surplus blossom ap])arently does no 
particular damage to the tree, but on-year 
trees exceed these limits. What may be 
called exces.sive blossom, is the amount 
which predisposes the tree to blossom and 
fruit lightly in the next year. The amount 
which may be designated excessive, varies 
according to the variety and the cropping 
history of the tree. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. Dec. 

Jan. Feb. 

March 

May 

A,,« J;- S.P., 

Aug. 

Bud 

break 

Bios- Natural 
soming thinning 
of crop 

BIossf)ni 

bud 

different ’n. 

Harvest 

Dormant Bud 
break 


primary 

mixed — ^Cluster — - 
buds bases 


'21 35 
days days 

Fl(jwers — - Crop 


Secondary shoots 
mainly spurs 


l^rimary IMmary shoots 
leaf — ^mainly spurs 

buds 


I 

J 


Blossom primordia — ^Primary 

mixed buds 

Shoot primordia ^lYimary leaf 

buds. 


Fig. 2. — Diagram showing the Overlapping Processes of Fruiting and Blossom Bud Formation. 


formation remain unknown, and we are 
obliged to employ predisposing factors to in- 
fluence it. The outstanding predisposing 
factor, at least in the on-year, is not so 
much the amount of crop being carried at 
blossom bud formation time in mid-summer, 
as the amount of blossom and the amount of 
setting that took place within about five 
weeks of full blossom. Being some two 
months in advance of the first microscopic 
appearance of blossom buds, this period has 
been called a blossom bud induction period* 
or the effective period*. It coincides with the 
pre-drop period of thirty-five days and with 
the spur leaf expansion period. 


In Fig. 3, the results of many years of 
observations are summarised diagram- 
matically, by showing that trees of Delicious 
and McIntosh may blossom up to approxi- 
mately 70 per cent, and Jonathan and Rome 
lieaut}' up to approximately 80 per cent, 
and still remain regular croppers. Blossom- 
ing in excess of these amounts is a good 
indication that an on-year crop will result. 
If the excess is not large, say, up to another 
10 per cent, a light crop will probably follow 
next season, but greater excesses wdll pre- 
dispose to a completely off-year that season. 

The term percentage blossom denotes the 
percentage of all shoots that carry blossom. 
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Methods of Thiniiuig. 

From a practical point of view, it is 
important to recognise excessive blossoming 
and setting, as this is the tangible point of 
attack on the somewhat involved problem. 
If it is allowed to pass unchecked, two years 
must usually intervene before such action 
can next be taken. 


2. Wax-oil Emulsions (e.g., Brytene, 
Brogdex). — Some of these compounds were 
good thinners, but are too expensive and 
make coverage of trees subsequently with 
fungicides or insecticides very difficult. 

3. Hormone-type Sprays (e.g., 2-4D, 
Methoxone). — In certain respects these have 
been shown to be practical fruit thinning 


BLOSSOM VARIETIES TYPE OF CROPPING 





Fig. 3. — Diafram 
showing Type of Crop 
Indicated by Percentage 
Blossom in Some 
Apple Varieties. 




An early and heavy thinning of the 
blossom or fruit, called pre-drop thinning to 
distinguish it from ordinary fruit thinning, 
is necessary to bring about any appreciable 
effect on blossom bud formation. It has 
been found that, of the 3 to 4 months period 
which elapses between blossoming and 
blossom bud formation, the most effective 
period at which to carry out the thinning 
operation, is at or shortly after blossoming, 
and that there is little likelihood of promot- 
ing blossom bud formation by thinning after 
five or six weeks from full bloom. Even 
complete defruiting after this period did not 
result in blossom formation in several in- 
stances where on-year trees were de-fruited. 

As explained in a previous publication,* 
hand thinning is scarcely a practical measure 
on a large scale, and sprays have been 
investigated to do this work. The sprays 
available are as follows: 

I. Caustic Sprays (e.g., cresylic acid), — 
These sprays destroy blossom, but tend to 
russet the fruit to a greater or lesser extent 
and must be carefully timed to full bloom 
applicatidn. 

Wmgm 47fc. 


sprays. They are capable of thinning blos- 
som or young fruit, without russetting or 
other injury to the remaining fruit. They 
do not have to be timed to full bloom stage 
and may be applied effectively at least until 
the calyx spray stage, which enables the 
grower to assess the thinning required after 
blossoming is over. They can he mixed with 
arsenate of lead or DDT codlin moth sprays. 
The spray material is cheap, costing less than 
a half-penny per tree. 

The thinning effected resulted in the 
following effects on blossoming in the next 
year. 

(a) Improved blossoming of some varie- 
ties, e,g,. Granny Smith and Democrat, so 
that instead of a light blossom these 
varieties blossomed normally. The indica- 
tions are, therefore, that this thinning spray 
can be used to bring about a good measure 
of crop regulation in this group of varieties. 
It has been used very successfully to thin 
the tops of trees. 

( b ) Did not improve blossoming of some 
other varieties, e,g,, Jonathan and Delicious, 
in which in some instances blossoming was 

(Continued on page 484.} 
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^Mttboxom** UiuU Homoe Weedkiller 



“Methoxone,” the selective hormone weedkiller that kills the toughest weeds 
in crops and pastures but does not harm cereals and grasses. '^Methoxone** 
is non-poisonous, non-inflammable and economical to use. 

^ Simply dilute with water to the recommended strength and spray with ordinary 
power or knapsack equipment. In most cases a single thorough spraying 
gives complete success. 

*mmoxodft 

7H€ UQUfO HOffMOffE WEED KULER 


ONLY ONE 
THOROUGH 
SPRAYING 
NEEDED FOR 


Bathurst and Noogoora burrs, Hoary cress, 
b Water Hyacinth, Horehound, Staggerweed, 
F Sdnkwort, various Thistles and the common 
flat weeds of turf. 

Get your supplies NOW from — 


N.S.W. Distributors : 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF AUST. & NEW ZEALAND LTD. 
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The SPiM^YMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 

POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER. 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price. £103 17s. 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square Inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with Internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 in. x 3 In. Iron Wheels. Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to ISO lb. square Inch, with double spray jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved In inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMAStER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting. 
Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price. £66 17s. 6d. 

All Brands of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc. 

THEO. OHLSSON 

37 XACKEY STREET. SYDNEY «o«pSAf»“w 
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%dQ& conlribulcd by ftc Entomological branch. 


PESTS OF POME FRUIT TREES 

• 

E. J. VVason. B.Sc.Agr., II.D.A., Entomologist, and N. C. Lloyd, B.Sc.Agr., 

Entomologist. 

THIS article sets out the recommendations of the Entomological Branch for the control 
of pests of apple and pear trees, based on the results of investigations carried out during 
the past few years* 


Codling Moth. 

W'hile it has invariably been found that 
DDT is superior to lead arsenate for the 
'Control of codling moth, the use of DDT 
restilts in great increases in the infestation 
of red mite, red spider and woolly aphid. 
For this reason, growers who have, over a 
period of years, obtained satisfactory com- 
mercial control (not more than 5 per cent, 
fruit loss) of this pest with lead arsenate, 
are advised to continue to use this material, 
there being no necessity to use DDT. 

In orchards, or in districts where codling 
moth has i)roved difficult to control with lead 
arsenate, or in orchards where there is a 
large population of over- wintering larvae, 
the use of a limited number of DDT sprays 
is recommended. 

Lead arsenate is used at the rate of 3 lb. 
to 100 gallons. The programme consists of 
a calyx spray when about 75 per cent, of the 
petals have fallen and before the calyx cups 
close, and a number of cover sprays, at in- 
tervals of not more than three weeks, up to 
the time the fruit is harvested or moth ac- 
tivity ceases for the season. It is recom- 
mended that the interval between the calyx 
and first cover sprays be not more than 
fourteen days because of the rapid growth 
in fruit size and production of new foliage 
which takes place at this time. Under hot, 
dry conditions favourable for moth develop- 
ment, an interval of approximately fourteen 
days between cover sprays is desirable. 


The addition of white oil. i gallon to 100 
gallons, in the second, third and fourth 
cover sprays improves control, but this addi- 
tion of white oil is not possible where lime- 
sulphur is being used for the control of 
black spot. 

If conditions during November or De- 
cember are particularly hot and dry, it may 
be desirable to use DDT in place cf lead 
arsenate in one of the cover sprays. 



Larva, Pupa and Adult of Codling Moth. 
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In cherry-growing districts, the use of 
DDT in place of lead arsenate in a cover 
spray in late November, or early December, 
will ensure the apple trees being protected 
for a full three weeks’ period, thus 
giving less interruption to cherry-picking 
operations in November and December. 

The Use of DDT.— The concentration of 
DDT recommended is o.i per cent. Where 
it is to be used, the first application should 
be made seven to ten days after petal fall, 
the second ten to fourteen days later, and 
two further applications at three-weekly 
intervals. 

These four DDT sprays, if properly 
applied, will give excellent control of the 
spring brood of moths (which emerges from 
mid-October to late December) and no 
further spraying should be necessary. 

Growers are warned that it is just as 
necessary to secure a thorough coverage 
of the trees with DDT as it is with lead 
arsenate. The importance of picking-off 
and destroying any infested fruit at weekly 
intervals from late November cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. Growers should 
carefully examine the trees at the end of 
December and if, because of neglect of 
earlier sprays, or any other factors, a certain 
amount of infestation is then present, it may 
be necessary to apply follow-up sprays of 
lead arsenate in January and February. 

DDT should not be used on the varieties 
Delicious and Lalla unless absolutely neces- 
sary, as these varieties are particularly sus- 
ceptible to damage by red spider and red 
mite. 

Control in Peart. — It has been the general 
experience throughout the State that cod- 
ling moth is not as difficult to control in 
pears as in apples, and therefore the above- 
mentioned lead arsenate programme, when 
thoroughly applied, can be expected to give 
very satisfactory control. Where lead arsen- 
ate is used, either in combination with white 
oil or lime-sulphur, little damage from red 
mite or red spider can be expected. 

Red Mite. 

Good control of this pest can be obtained 
by applying red oil or pale oil, i in 20, dur- 
ing the dormant period so as to destroy the 
over- wintering If these dormant 

Pfisec. 4S0 


sprays have been applied, summer spraying 
will probably not be necessary if lead arsen- 
ate is being used for codling moth control. 

If, however, DDT is being used for this 
purpose, growers can expect a great in- 
crease in the population of mites, and it 
will be necessary to apply special mite sprays 
as well. These sprays should be applied be- 
fore the mite population can increase to 
pest numbers and are best applied with the 
third and fourth DDT cover sprays. 

For the hotter districts, such as the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, the recom- 
mendation is HETP pint to 100 gallons 
plus a neutral wetter 2-3 oz. to 100 gallons 
added to the third and fourth DDT cover 
sprays. 

In the more temperate districts, where 
sulphur sprays can safely be applied dur- 
ing the summer, two applications of dis- 
persible sulphur 3 lb. to 100 gallons in 
the third and fourth DDT cover sprays are 
recommended. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
where a number of lime-sulphur sprays have 
been applied for black spot control, such 
sprays will be sufficient to control red mite, 
even where DDT is being used for codling 
moth. 

Red Spider. 

This pest can be particularly troublesome 
where hot, dry summer conditions are met 
with, and especially when DDT is being 
used for codling moth control. Dormant 
sprays are not effective against this pest 
as it mostly over-winters away from the 
trees. 

The summer sprays recommended for red 
mite can be expected also to give satisfac- 
tory control of this pest, and, if DDT Is 
to be used for codling moth, it is essential 
to use these sprays in the third and fourth 
DDT covers. 

If red spider is found to be on the trees 
in large numbers in late summer, control 
can best be obtained with two applications 
of HETP at ten- to twelve-day intervals. 

This pest breeds up in great numbers in 
spring and early summer on weeds and 
cover crops such as field peas, vetches and 
burr-medic. Where practicable, therefore, 
clean cultivation should be practised early 
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SPRAYING OIL 
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Order Your *‘Nunan” 

NOW 


NuNAN spray irrigation ensures continuous 
production despite dry periods and “To Have Rain 
When You Want It” delivered by NUNAN in a 
steady, soaking fall entirely at your command gives a 
feeling of security — Security from Crop Failure. 

SUPPLIES of BASIC MATERIAL so control delivery of 
NUNAN PLANTS that in dry times when demand is 
greatest despatch of spray piping is often difficult. 

NUNAN PIPING can be supplied now. You 
can be prepared for dry times by ordering 
your piping now. 

Write, 'Phone or Wire for full particulars. 



BUZACOn-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

’Phone MA63M 7-il Market Street, Sydney 
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in the spring, especially round the butts 
of the trees, to assist in reducing the 
population. 

It may be mentioned that E605, or para- 
thiun, a new organic insecticide, has been 
found extremely efficient against both red 
mite an<l red s])ider, but further work is 
necessary before its use by growers can be 
recommended. 

WooUy Aphid. 

The use of DDT for codling moth con- 
trol has been found to retard the develo])- 
nient of the woolly aphid parasite, Aphclinus 
inali, so that it does not commence useful 
activity until much later in the season, 
with the result that a})hid infestation is 
heavy for a greater period. 

Iwerything possible should be done by 
orchardists to preserve this parasite in their 
orchards and to promote its activity. In 
<listricts with cold, wet winters it is recom- 
mended that growers collect a large num- 
ber of twigs bearing parasitised a|)hids in 
late autumn. These should be placed in 
drums or boxes, given plenty of ventila- 
tion, and stored in an open shed. The 
twigs should be placed in the forks of aphid- 
in feste<l trees about mid-September before 
the parasites emerge. 

Where DDT is being used against cod- 
ling moth, a few trees here and there 
through the orchard (which arc aphid- 
infested and preferably carrying little or 
no crop) should be left unsprayed with 
DDT, and the fruit either pulled off or 
sprayed with lead arsenate. These trees 
will serve as reservoirs of parasites from 
which they can spread when DDT sprays 
are discontinued in the orchard in late 
December. 

With this aphid, as with mites, .sprays 
should be applied with the object of con- 
trolling the pest before it can breed up to 


large numbers — by which time much dam- 
age has already been done. Any trees 
which it is considered are likely to become 
heavily infe.sted, should be sprayed in 
Novem])er with FdETP ^4 pint to Jcx^ gal- 
lons, plus a neutral wetter 3 oz. to too 
gallons, and a second application given with- 
in ten to twelve days. These sprays could 
be enmbined with the second and third 
DDT cover sprays. 

The TIETP must be applied at high pres- 
sure as a coarse drenching s])ray so as to 
force it into the aphid colonies and thor- 
oughly wet them. The manufacturers f)f 
liETl* state that it should not be mixed 
with lead arsenate and on no account can 
it be ?nixed with lime-sulphur. 

New insecticides, such as BHC and 
E605 (or parathion), are being tested. To 
date HflC has proved to be the most prom- 
ising. Further work is necessary before 
any recommendation can be given. 

Light Brown Apple Moth. 

This pest has hitherto been of only minor 
importance in New South ^^'ales. but last 
year, infe.station was found, ])articularly on 
Williams pears, in a few orchards where 
DDT had been used. Damage by this yx^st 
has been correlated with the use of DDT 
early in the season with no .sprays being 
apjdied during the January-February period. 

Growers are advised to use only lead 
arsenate for codling moth control in ])ears, 
and then no trouble with light brown apple 
moth sh(nild arise. 

A close watch for the possible spread 
of this pest will be ke])t in the coming 
season, and growers are urged to report 
any infestation without delay to the Chief 
Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, 
Svdnev. 


Cutworms {Noctuidae) 


VEGETABLES and field crops grown in areas 
that were itooded in JnnOy may become in- 
fested with entworms in tbe spring. 

Cutworms feed upon a wide variety of 
vegetation and may cause extensive damage 
to young plants soon after they appear above 


ground, or to newly-planted-out crops, such 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, etc., 
by eating through the stems at ground 
level. Most species feed at night and shelter 
during the day, either in the soil or under f 
clods. 
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Cutworms vary in size, but mostly 
measure about inches in length when 
fully-fed. Tliey are soft-bodied, and vary 
from almost black or slaty-brown to vari- 
ous shades of green or yellow, and often 
hear longitudinal stripes or other markings 
on their bodies. Many have the habit of 
curling up into a spiral when disturbed. 

When fully-fed cutworms usually make 
their way down several inches into the soil 
and there enter their pupal or chrysalis 
•stage within earthern cells. 



I 


I. — Cutworm or Ltrva. 2. — Pupa. 3.— Moth. 

The adult moths which emerge from the 
pupae are mostly greyish-brown, reddish- 
brown, black or buff-coloured and measure 
about inches across their outspread 
wings. They frequently fly about lights at 
night. Under warm conditions the life- 
cycle from egg to adult may be completed 
in about six weeks. 


Control. 

The following poison bran bait is very 
effective in controlling cutworms: — 


Paris green i \h. or 

Benzene hexachloride 

(20 per cent.) lb. 

Bran 24 lb. 

Water 2j4 gals. 


This amount is sufficient to bait one 
acre. 

To prepare the bait, the bran and Paris 
green or benzene hexachloride, should be 
thoroughly mixed first, and then made into 
a crumbly mash with the water. 

As a precautionary measure, any ground 
that has been covered with weeds and 
grasses, and has been cleared (or areas 
where cutworms are known to be already 
numerous in the soil) should be baited be- 
fore the crop is planted. The bait is best 
broadcast late in the afternoon. Where 
crops are infested the mash may be 
distributed lightly along the rows. 

Dusting or spraying crops with DDT will 
also control cutworms, and may be pre- 
ferred by some growers to the baiting 
method. About i lb. of DDT should be 
applied per acre, and for dusting, 20 lb. 
of S per cent. DDT powder would be neces- 
sary to treat the area. Five per cent, powder 
may burn young tomato plants. 

For spraying, about 100 gallons of spray 
containing 2 lb. of 50 per cent, dispersible 
DDT powder, or gallon of 20 per cent. 
DDT emulsion would be required. 


The Vegetable Weevil {Listroderes ohliquus) 


VEGETABLE weevik are likely to become 
nnmerous and to cause damage during the 
spring, particularly to potatoes and tomatoes. 

These weevils, in addition to attacking 
vegetables, also feed upon a wide variety 
of weeds. Large pieces may be eaten from 
the leaves, and the new leaf-growth on the 
crowns of the plants may be eaten away as 
it develops; even the stalks may be con- 
sumed. Root crops such as carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, etc., may be devoured below 
ground and destroyed. 

, Page 482 


In their adult stage the weevils only feed 
at night and shelter during the day in the 
ground or under rubbish about the base of 
the plants. The larvae, although they feed 
mainly at night, may at times feed during 
the day. 

The adult weevil, which measures about 
inch in length, is greyish-brown, and 
has its head produced into a snout. The 
adults are most numerous during October 
and November. 
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The larvae are legless grubs, which, when 
fully-fed, measure up to inch in length. 
They vary in colour from light green to 
yellow. When fully-fed, the larvae enter 
the soil and construct small earthen cells, 
within which they enter their pupal or chry- 
salis stage. The adult weevils which de- 
velop from these usually commence to 
emerge from the soil in the spring, from 
about August onwards. They continue to 
feed until about the end of November and 
then return to the soil where they remain 
inactive during the summer. The eggs are 
laid on or near the plants during the autumn 
and winter months. 

Control. 

Infested crops may be dusted or sprayed 
with DDT as recommended above for cut- 
worms. For tomatoes, however, a 2 per 
cent. DDT dust is suggested, as at the 
higher concentration burning of the young 
plants mav occur. Where adult weevils 
are migrating from weed-covered ground, 
into tomato seed-beds, treatment of the 
seedlings with DDT may not be sufficient 
to prevent damage, as the weevils may de- 
stroy many of the plants before being killed. 

As a precautionary measure, the treat- 
ment of a wnde swathe of ground around 
the seed-beds with a pollard bait is 
recommended. 



Adult and Larva of the Vegetable Weevil. 


This bait may be made by mixing 
either : — 

Paris green 1 lb., or 

Benzene hexachloride ^ 20 

per cent. ) 3^ lb., or 

DDT powder (5 per cent.) t lb., with 

Pollard 24 11). 

The pollard bait should be applied dry 
and not as a wet mash. 


Record Low Incidence of Bunchy Top. 


The record low incidence of bunchy top in north 
coast banana plantations last year has been main- 
tained again over the ^st twelve months through- 
out the banana-growing districts. 

The coverage made by the detector gangs for 
the year ended 30th June, 1949, was 120,631 acres, 
in which 5*565 cases of bunchy top were found 
and treated. 


These figures compare very favourably with 
112,682 acres inspected and 5,942 cases of the 
disease found during the previous twelve-month 
period. 

Again the Tweed district showed distinct 
improvement ; the decline in cases of bunchy 
top detected there represents a 16 per cent, drop 
on the 1947-1948 figures. — Division of Horti- 
culture. 


Good Linseed Crop Expected. 


Seasonal conditions for the young linseed crop 
have been very favourable. If these conditions 
continue the area of linseed under crop in 1949-^ 
in Australia (approximately 40,000 acres) is 
expected to yield about 15 per cent, of Australians 
total requirements (2,000,000 bushels). 


This remarkable result has been achieved from 
an original sowing of only 30 tons of Walsh seed 
in 1947. Before that time Walsh lin.seed was not 
grown on a commercial scale. — Division of Plant 
Industry. 
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Hybrid Sweet Corn — ^Re^tered Seed Scheme. 


A SCHEME has beeai set in motion by which pro- 
duction of hybrid sweet corn seed is to be brought 
under similar conditions to those operating for 
the- Field Maize Registered Seed Scheme. 

Approved growers will be charged a registra- 
tion fee of ll per acre, to assist in defraying 
exi)enses incurred in connection with inspections, 
etc. 


Foundation seed will be supplied from depart- 
mental experiment farms to growers for their 
crossing block, at a cost of 4s. per lb. 

Further information on this new scheme can be 
obtained from the Chief, Division of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


World Census of kgnCtAtWtt— continued from page 462. 


on the farm or in the farmer’s family; the 
acreage in the most important crops, includ- 
ing wheat, rice, corn, rye, millet, potatoes 
and cotton ; the number of trees of the most 
important kinds such as citrus, coffee, 
bananas ; whether work is done with some 
kind of power or entirely by hand ; the 
number of the most important kinds of live- 
stock and poultry, and the production of 
milk and eggs. 

It is recognised that there are many and 
wide differences in farming in various parts 
of the world. Getting the facts in some 
areas will be harder than in others and in 
different countries different information will 
have to be collected. Rice is the most im- 


portant crop in some countries; in other 
countries very little is grown. Similarly, 
wheat is very important in some areas, but 
only of small importance in others. In Aus- 
tralia it is hard to find a farm which has 
not either a tractor or at least a team of 
horses, yet in .some countries a farm which 
has any animal power is exceptional. 

Whatever the special needs may be, each 
government is being asked to work out its 
plans in such a way that the statistics it gets 
can be easily compared with those of other 
countries. For the world as a whole, just 
as for any individual nation, it is necessary 
to have the facts. 


Thinning (he On>Year Apple Crop— continued from page 478. 


decreased. Thus, while Methoxone may 
thin these varieties, it does not regulate 
cropping. Other hormone-type sprays will 
be investigated for this group. 

Fruit Removal Sprays. 

Where sprays are required for stripping 
fruit from the tops of trees or defruiting 
whole trees, a hormone-type spray at higher 
strength than thinning strength can be u.sed. 
Caustic sprays of suitable strength may be 
used prior to full bloom for complete de- 
fruiting\ although somewhat damaging to 
the tree. 

Precaution. 

Growers wishing to try these sprays are 
recommended to read the detailed results of 
trials,* and to consult their District Fruit 
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Officer, as the strength of spray to use 
depends on both the variety and the vigour 
or condition of the trees. 
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HYBRID SEED MAIZE 

Eggins - - Foster again Lead the Way 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER k SONS PTY. LTD. la«d tlia \iwy m tht iiitrodbictioa o( ijew seed 
variieties. For the tecond year in succession E. J. Eggins Foster & Sons Ply. Lid. offer growers, and 
Commercial Seed Houses, stocks of HYBRID SEED MAIZE, 

Varieties recommawda^ koi Nordi Coast are 142 A and 

For the Northarn and SoutHern TabMandt and Soutb Coast N.E.H. 6 and N.E.H- 16. 

When ordering yonr Mftiae stnge faaliciiWly tll» district you wisK lo plaal. This is vitally 

important when growing Hybrid Maize. 

We also have full range of all open poUinaled varieties, including GOLDEN SUPERB, EARLY 

LEAMINC, GIANT WUtTE^ PITZRQX„ HiCmttY KtNQ, DENTk 

Also; Saccaline, and Early Orange Sorghum, Japanese Millet, Poona Cow Peas, etc, 

Wmkt fm hdk pcmHaslam el your aprihg planiinf requirements. 

FIRST WITH THE BEST. 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTB 

(Successors to Foster & Sons, Est. 1880.) 
r94 Sussex Staeet, Sydney. Bo* 3, King Street P.O.. Sydney. 


Orders 
Accepted 
in 

RUSSET- RED or 
GREEN FINISH 

Place your order for WUN- 
DERLICH METAL TILE 
ROOFING now, and be as- 
sured of a colourful, watertight 
RussetmRed or roof for 

naw Stamped 

ffom sturdy 6' x Y sheets of 
Zincancieal to boldly simulate 
French pattern Tiles, dipped 
in synthetic enamel and oven 
baked to a hard colourful 
sjurface finish^ Wunderlich 
Mnftnf Ttle Rooftng is eco- 
nomical to transport and easy 
to fix. 


c 
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Vegetable Dusting 

We have the following Dusting Materials available, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are recommended 


COOPER»S DEEDUST 

DRYMAr^ Derris Dust for those who prefer 
^ li/l\Ifn#\ViK an entirely non-poisonous material. 

COOPER’S M.I.A. TOMATO DUST 

Sulphur for use in dry areas, controls insect pests and fungous diseases. 

GAMMEXANE No. 4 DUST SSSwS 

larly valuable for aphid control. 

PESPRUF No. 2 DUST 2% D.D.T. on pyrophyllite. 

PESPRUF No. 5 DUST SppTiirS. 

DCCPPIIC JfZ niKST D.D.T. and 1% Benzene Hexa- 

■ I chloride for both caterpillars and aphis. 

PFQPRIIR ACZ nilCT D.D.T. and 2% Benzene Hexa- 

■ COr l%\ir UUO § chloride for use in severe infesta- 

tions of caterpillars and aphis. 


Obtainable at all regular Distributors 

Willium Cooper & Nephews (Austroliol Ply. limited 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

Manufacturers of 

DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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The Value of DDT in 

TOMATO PEST CONTROL PROGRAMMES 
Central Coast Experiments 


P. L. Hely, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

FROM results of a series of experiments conducted by the Department in recent years 
to determine the pest and duease control programme for tomatoes in Central Coast 
districts, it has become evident that DDT must form the insecticidal basis. The judicious 
combination of spraying and dusting methods proved most satisfactory and efficient. 


Based on work originally conducted in 
1940* the combination of lead arsenate and 
nicotine sulphate and a weak Bordeaux 
mixture was the departmental recommenda- 
tion until 1945, but in 1946 experiments 
were commenced to test these substances 
against the newer insecticides, DDT and 
BI'IC, which had then become available. 

AUTUMN CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

The 1946 Results. 

l^xj)erinients carried out on a staked crop 
of Break-o-Day tomatoes in the autumn of 
1946 consisted of six blocks and six treat- 
ments. Nine applications were made at 
seven to ten-day intervals, commencing on 
25th January and ending on 26th April, 
1946. * 

Bordeaux mixture ( 1 :i 140) was included 
in all the spray applications, and colloidal 
sulphur ( J/> lb. or 1 lb. to 40 gallons) was 
included in four of the nine applications in 
each treatment. In the dust treatment, 10 
per cent, of copper carbonate as a fungicide 
and 40 per cent, sulphur as a miticide were 
included in the mixture. 

The treatments were as follows: — 

( A) Lead arsenate 3 lb.: 40 galls., and 
Bordeaux and colloidal sulphur. 

( B ) DDT emulsion, 0.06 per cent. 
DDT, and Bordeaux and colloidal 
sulphur. 

(C) DDT emulsion, 0.03 per cent. 
DDT, and Bordeaux and colloidal 
sulphur. 

* Experiments at Mangrove Mountain, conducted by 
W. L. Morgan and P. C. Hely. 


(D) j ])er cent. DDT, 40 per cent, 
sulphur, 10 per cent, copper 
sulphate dust. 

(E) Bordeaux, colloidal sulphur. 

(F) BHC emulsion 0.075 cent. 

BHC and Bordeaux and colloidal 
sulphur. 

Two small untreated “pilot plots” were 
left at opposite corners of the block to 
check on spray injury and normal ]>est and 
disease development. 

Thirteen pickings were made between 
4th March and nth June. The fruit was 
counted, weighed and classed into clean, 
caterpillar-damaged and potato moth- 
infested fruits. 


The following table shows the mean in- 
festation of tomato caterpillar and potato 
moth : — 



i 

1 Mran li 

testation. 





Tomato Caterpillar. 

J^otato Mc'th. 


IVr cent. 

Per cent. 

A 

0-73 

037 

B 

0-00 

003 

C 

t)l3 

002 

D 

O-Oi 

o-o6 

E 

6-20 

1-04 

E 

0 - 4 Q 

o-o8 

Check 

10-34 

0-94 


Dtscussioii. — Tomato caterpillar infesta- 
tion was not severe, and even in the un- 
treated plots was only 10.34 per cent. It 
is evident, however, that highly satisfactory 
control was obtained with routine sprays of 
DDT at the relatively low concentrations 
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used, and the results are superior to those 
obtained with the standard lead arsenate 
])rogranime. Tire i i>er cent. DDT dust 
also gave vcr\^ satisfactory^ control of this 
pest. 

Benzene hexachloride spray was about 
equal in effectiveness against tc^itato cat?er- 
pillar as lead arsenate. 

DDT sprays and <lust were effective 
against potato moth, as was the BHC spray 
also. 

All treatments .gave satisfactory control 
of tomato mite^ though the greatest residual 
value was shown by the dust treatment. 

No ill effects on the size, quality or ap- 
])earance of the fruits seen, nor was 
tliere any evidence of reduction in cropping 
following the application of any of the 
treatment programmes, 

1947 Aiit«mii Cr^R Results. 

This experiment was commenced on loth 
January on a staked and pruned crop of 
Break-o-Day tomatoes. Six treatments 
were tested with five replications of each. 
No untreated jilots were included in llie 
randomization, l)iit small ‘‘‘pilot jilots'’ were 
left at each end of the rows, half of these 
being sprayed with Bordeaux aiul dispers- 
ible sulphur only, wliilst the other half 
completely unt rea t ed . 

The treatments used were as follows : — 

(A) Bordeaux. dispersible sulphur, 
DDT emulsion. 

(B) Bordeaux, colloidal sulphur, DDT 
emulsion. 

( C) Bordeaux, DDT emulsion. 

(D) DDT emulsion. 

( K) Bordeaux, dispersible sulphur, 
DDT water disi)ersil)le powder. 

( F ) Copper carbonate lo per cent., sul- 
phur 30 i^er cent., DDT i per cent, 
dust. 

(X) Bordeaux, dispersible sulphur. 

(Y) “Pilot” plots, 

Bordtjaux mixture was used generally at 
I :i : 40 , whilst colloidal and dispersible sui- 
p!iur were each used at tiie rate of 34 lb. : 
40 gais, DDT spray,s, bodi as emulsion and 
wnater dispersible powder, were diluted to 
contain 0.05 per cent, actual DDT. 

P 4 i#a 4 M 


Fifteen applications of each treatment 
were made at weekly intervals, concluding 
in niid^May. Harvesting commenced in 
April and was continued through to August. 


The following table summarises the mean 
figures for cateq:)illar, potato moth and 
early bliglit infestations: — 



Mean Infestation. 

Treatment. 

Tomato 

lV>tato 

Karlv 


Caterpillar, , 

Moth. 

Blight. 


Per cent. 

IVr lent. 

Per cent. 

A 

0-0 

00 

S-5 

B i 

0-03 

0-0 

7-44 

C i 

()•»:) 

0-0 

7*« 

1) ! 

0*0 

0-0 

1 1*(>7 

K 

014 

0*07 

7-53 

1 i 

i-h4 

O'O 

8-as 

X 

120 

0-54 ' 

4-2 

\ 1 

1 

24-00 

i 

ll-0« 


Summary of Results. — Multiple apjdications 
of sprays and dusts containii:ig DDT showed 
no evklence of injury or any ill-eflfect on 
cropping or quality of the fruit. Yields of 
fruit both in respect to number and (juality 
in all treated plots were highly satisfactory. 
On untreated plants the size of fruit was 
substantially reduced. duc‘ to attack by 
tomato mite. 

AlnK)St iNjinplete control of tomato cater- 
pillar was obtained in all treatimMtts involv- 
ing the use of DDl' sprays, though the emul- 
sion form a^>^>eared to be slightly superior 
to the water dispersible ])owder in this re- 
spect. DDT dust was very satisfactory, but 
not quite as good as the sprays from the 
}X>mt of view of control of caterpillar. On 
untreated plants 24 per cent, ^^f the fruits 
were attacked by this pest. 

All treatments gave excellent cotitro! of a 
light infestation of potato moth, whilst coin- 
|)lete control of aphids was secured in the 
sprayed plots. A light, infestation of aphids 
occurred on the dusted plants. 

Tomato mile develcH^ed very heavily on 
untreated ^‘pik)t” plants and almost com- 
pletely defoliated them. Despite the close 
proximity of these heavily-infested plants to 
adjacent treated plants and the fact that 
during harvesting operations pickers moved 
freely from infested to non^infested plants, 
no mite injury was seen in any of the 
treated plots. Excellent ccmtrol' of mite 
was secured with treatment programmes 
(C) and (D), containii3(f DDT spray at 
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0.05 per cent, without the addition of sul- 
pliur at any time. This effect of routine 
DDT treatments on control of tomato mite 
confirms previous experience in the spring 
experiments and supports results reported 
by Friend* in 1945. It would appear neces- 
sary, however, that in such routine spray- 
ing care must be taken to spray the main 
stem on each occasion. 

SPRING CROP EXPERIMENTS. 

In the spring of 1946 an ex])erinient was 
carried out in a block of Rouge de Mar- 
mande unstake<l tomatoes. Seven treatments 
and untreated checks were randomised, 
allowing eight replications. 

j\s outstanding results had l)ecn obtained 
in the control of Thrips tabaci on onions 
during the previous season by the use of 
D 1 >T sjwayst, and as this insect is known 
to he one of the ])rincipal vectors of the 
tomato spotted wilt virus, it was hoped that 
routine .sprays of this material might have 
an important influence in reducing losses 
from this very .serious disease of s])ring- 
grown tomatoes. 

The treatments used were: — 

(A) Mayonnai.se emulsion (\i per cent. 
DDT. 

(B) BJIC du.st 2 ])er cent. 

(C) Mi.scible emulsion 0.1 jier cent. 
DDT. 

(D) Miscible emulsion 0.0^ per cent. 
DDT. 

(E) ‘T’henyle” 2 fl. oz. per gallon. 

(F) DDT dust 2 per cent. 

( G) Mayonnaise emulsion o.Os per cent. 
DDT. 

(H) Untreated checks. 

Ten applications at weekly intervals were 
made between 16th October and 19th De- 
cember commencing about two weeks after 
the plants were set out in the field. All 
plants used in the experiment had been 
sprayed at weekly intervals whilst in the 
seed bed with o.i per cent. DDT emulsion. 

Resiiltf. — Unfortunately, owing to .severe 
heat tvave conditions which caused severe 
sunburning of much fruit, and to the fact 

* Agr, Gatette of 56 : 456. 

* Agr. GaMtit0 of iV.S.W., 56 : 4<>7. 


that the crop matured during the market 
holiday period, it was not practicable to 
make a satisfactory count and classification 
(if the crop. 

.S])otted wilt first showed up between lyih 
and 22iul October, and from then on all 
plants so affected were charted at weekly 
intervals but were allowed to remain in 
])Osition until 4th December, when all 
affected plants were removed. The mean 
percentages of .spotted wilt infected plants 
in each treatment are shown in the 
following table : — 


Trf'atiiient, 


(A) Mayonnaisf emulsion 01 

^•r cent. DD'l. 

(G) Nfavonnaisc emulsion 0 05 

per cent. DDT. 

(C) Miscible emulsion o-i per 

cent. DDT. 

(D) Miscible emulsion o-o? i>er 

cent. DIVr, 

(F) 2 per cent. DD I . aust 
(F) Phenyle 

(B) 2 i>erccnt. HHC. dust 

(H) entreated 


Wdiilst the percentage of spotted wilt in- 
fection was high in all plots, there does ap- 
])car evidence of ap]^reciable control as a 
result of routine application of DDT .sprays. 
Proba1)ly th(‘ most satisfactory ])icture is 
obtained by averaging the mean percentage 
figures for the four DDT si)ray treatments. 

The IjIK.' dust and Phenyle sprays were 
obvious!}' of little value for the control of 
spotted wilt. 

Spring Crop Experiments, 1947. 

In the si)ring of 1947 five treatment pro- 
grammes were rejdicated six times in an 
unstaked crop of Rouge de Marmande 
tomatoes set out in rovws eight feet apart 
in early ( )ctoher. .Ml plants were sprayed 
twice weekly with DDT o. i i)er cent, in the 
seed-bed and between planting out and 22nd 
October, when experimental treatments 
were commenced. Between the commence- 
ment of the experiment and its conclusion 
on 22nd December, when the last treatment 
was applied, seventeen applications were 
given. No re-treatment was given when rain 
followed any treatment. 

Each treatment consi. steel of two parts — 
and the.se were applied alternately every 
Monday and Thursday throughout the 
j^eriod of the experiment. 


Mean 1 ‘crccntajfe of Spotted 
Wilt-al'tected Plants. 


4.V05 j 
3^>-«4 I 

S A V cra/ie ol DDT. spray 
3.}-3u treatments, 39-45 
! I cent. 

I Ay ^ 5 ) 

5*!--40 

fif) 35 1 Averaso of ineffective 
67-3.} V treatments and checks 
1 7 ,* J per cent- 


Pmgm 4n\ 
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The treatments were: — 

A — ( I ) DDT-Bordeaux mixture ; (2) 
Tartar emetic-sugar. 

B — (i) DDT-Bordeaux mixture; (2) 
DDT 0.05 per cent, emulsion. 

C — (i) DDT-Bordeaux mixture; (2) 
DDT I per cent. dust. 

D — (1) DDT-Bordeaux mixture; (2) 
No treatment. 

E — (1) DDT 1.5 per cent.-copper car- 
bonate; (2) Tartar emetic-sugar. 

X — (I) DDT o.T per cent.-Bordeaux 
mixture; (2) DDT o.i percent. 

Y — Untreated except for an occasional 
spray of Bordeaux mixture. 

All spray treatments included Bordeaux 
mixture (1:1 :4o) and 0.05 per cent. DDT, 
except where otherwise staled. The dust 
treatment included 10 per cent, copper car- 
bonate as the fungicide, and the tartar 
emetic bait sprays consisted of i oz. tartar 
emetic, 4 oz. white sugar and 4 gallons of 
water. 

When sprays including Bordeaux were 
applied, the whole plant was thoroughly 
sprayed, but those not containing Bordeaux 
mixture were largely made as top sprays 
over the upper part of the plant. 

RetulU. — Unfortunately heavy rains, 
which caused water-logging of some of the 
plots, occurred in mid-December and made 
it impossible to continue the experiment as 
planned. In any case tomato caterpillar and 
tomato mite development were so slight in 
the untreated sections that no results were 
forthcoming from the experiment in regard 
to these pests. 

Some little foliage scorch occurred on 
plants receiving alternating s])rays and dusts 
containing DlXf, but otlierwi.se little injury 
was noted. 

The positive results therefore were 
largely confined to the variation in spotted 
wilt infection in the different plots, and 
these are set out in the following table : — 


Treatment. 

1 

Percentage of 
of Plants with 
Spotted Wilt. 


Per cent. 

A 

10-79 

B 

10-65 

C 

10-09 

D 

17-06 

E 

II -71 

X 

4’5 

y 

3057 
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From the amount of spotted wilt in the 
untreated plots it is apparent that infection 
was only moderate. This may have been 
higher had these plants not received routine 
DI)T spraying in their early stages. 

In all treatments involving twice weekly 
treatments there was a decided reduction 
in spotted wilt infection, there being little 
to choose between treatments in which tartar 
emetic and sugar, i per cent. DDT dust and 
0.05 per cent, spray alternated with a spray 
of 0.05 per cent. DDT, Bordeaux (1:1 140). 
Results were not quite so satisfactory where 
tartar emetic and sugar spray bait alternated 
with a dust containing per cent. DDT 
and copper carbonate. As compared with 
the untreated plants, weekly applications of 
0.05 per cent. DDT spray gave an appreci- 
able measure of control of spotted wilt, but 
were markedly inferior to the twice weekly 
treatments. 

DDT Residne on Harvefted Fnntf. 

Samples of fruits from plants treated 
with different spray and dust programmes 
were analysed for DDT residue by the Chief 
Chemist at different times throughout these 
experiments. 

After twenty applications of o.i per cent. 
DDT spray over an eleven- week period, 
DDT residue was determined as one part 
per million as weight of fruit. After a 
similar number of alternating dust and 
spray applications the residue amounted to 
two parts per million. 

On another occasion tomatoes treated 
fifteen times with combinations of 0.05 per 
cent. DDd' with different materials in spray 
form or with i per cent. DDT dust com- 
bined with sulphur and copper carbonate, 
showed less than i part per million DDT. 
These residues are well below any tolerance 
limit likely to be set for DDT. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From the results of this series of experi- 
ments it is evident that DDT must naturally 
form the insecticidal basis of any tomato 
pest control programme under Central Coast 
conditions. As a spray it can be satisfac- 
torily combined with Bordeaux mixture 
fungicide and also with some forms of sul- 
phur, though the dispersible form would 
appear to be the safest and most satisfactory 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (CO) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


Neutralising Value 78 

IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES v^ith LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for hformatior) and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


in the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 





MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/5/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on zpplication) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 

7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W. Phone : JA6454 
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Keep RABBITS underground 



The Fergufon Syiteni is o 
quicker, cheoper, better 
method of keeping robbits 
underground-— permonentiyl 
The plough Is stripped 
down to the shore and then 
penetrates to a depth of 
2 ft. Rabbits in deep bur- 
rows are eltber smothered 
with soil or choked with 
dust — porticulorly young 
rabbits too small to trap. 
Because the plough Is 
directly attached to the 
Tractor end hydroullcally 
controlled, the System is 
able to eradieote warrens 
for quicker ond cheaper 
than beovy, expensive 
machines pulling conven- 
tionol implements. 



rie/240 


BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Division of Standard Cars Lid.) 



B3-89 FUNDERS STREET, SYDNEY 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 
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sulphur for use in such combinations. DDT 
may be used as a spray either as an emul- 
sion or as a wettable powder, but though 
both are effective, emulsion forms of DDT 
appear slightly better for tomato pest 
control. 

Where routine sprays are thoroughly per- 
formed a simple combination of Bordeaux 
mixture i :i 140 and DDT at 0.05 per cent, 
offers a highly effective and safe spray for 
control of insect pests, fungous diseases and 
tomato mite. Sprays containing DDT 
should form the basis of any spray pro- 
gramme having spotted wilt control as 
its object, though in this regard the concen- 
tration should be o.i per cent. DDT. 

Dusts containing 1-2 per cent. DDT may 
be satisfactorily combined with sulphur and 
copper fungicide, and though not quite so 


effective against some tomato pests as the 
DDT sprays, nevertheless have much td 
commend them. As some tendency to cause 
foliage scorch of young plants is shown by 
such dusts, it is preferable that such plants 
be sprayed until they are about a foot high, 
after which a dusting programme may be 
adopted. 

A judicious combination of both the 
spraying and dusting methods, in any case, 
offers the most satisfactory and efficient 
programme. 
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Breach of Swine Compensation Act — Sydney Firm Convicted. 


A Svi)Xf \ tirtTi was recently cotuicted and lined 
£.=; witli court costs for failing to comply with 
s('ction T3 12 } of the .Swine Componsation Act, 
requiring duty stamps to he aftixed to the 
Kegistcr at Homchush Al)attoir in rcs{)ect of pigs 
delivered for slaughter. 

fn making tlii.s announcement, the Acting Minis- 
ter for Agriculture, Hon. \\\ I'. Sheahan. .M.L.A., 
said that the section of the Swine Compensation 
Act referred to reads : — 

“Within fourteen days after the delivery of a 
pig at an abattoir for slaughter the person on 
whose behalf the pig i.s so delivered .•=:hall affix 
to such record Swine Duty Stamps as prescribed 
by the Swine Compen.sation Taxation Act, 1028. 
or the Swdiie Compensation Taxation Act, T935, 
in respect (d the pig so delivered and shall cancel 


such stamps in the mnnner prescrilK'd 1w regula**- 
tions made under th^* Stamp Duties Act, 1920-33, 
as amended by stihsequcnt Acts.” 

Mr. Sheahan drew attention to a further provi- 
sion of the Act that n»t r« unpin satioii or only 
.snch part of the compensation otherwise payable 
as the Chief Veterinary Surgeon thinks reasonable, 
shall be payable to any owium* if. within the 
period of two years preceding the date of his 
application for compensation, he has been con- 
victed of an offence against the Act or the Regula- 
tions, Inspectors of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, he said, had been instructed to keep a close 
watch for any breaches of the Act in future. 

“All persons concerned are warned that where 
breaches of the Act requiring the affixing of 
Swine Duty Stamps are detected, the Department 
w’ill take legal action." concluded the Minister. 


2,4,5 — T Gives Promising Results as a Weedicide. 


Ria:KNT trials by agronomists at Glen innes. 
Mudgee, Orange and in the Metropolitan Area 
with a new hormone-type weedicide known as 

2.4.5 — Trichloro-acetic acid, have indicated that 

2.4.5 — T is likely to prove very effective for 
control of blackberries — kills in excess of t)o per 
cent, having been obtained on several occasions 
from single applications. 

It appears that 3 to 5 Ib. of J,4,5“-r arc suffi 
cient for one acre of blackberries. This amount, 
mixed with 100 to 150 gallons of water, has been 
applied as a spray so as to wet the leaves and 
stems thoroughly. Spring and summer applica- 
tions have been successful to date. Further trials 


arc in progress using various formulations of the 
chemical to determine the best finunnla, and time, 
rate and method of application. 

2,4..=i -T i^ aKo being tested on a numl)er of 
other weeds, includitig sweet briar, hemp 
agrimony, lantana and l)racken. .American 
reporl.s indicate that 24,5~T i.s less toxic to 
herbaceous weeds tlian are the various 2,4— D 
pref)arations, hut is useful for the control of 
certain shrubs. 

This weedicide is not yet generally iivailablfc 
to the public, but fjtll supplies rare expected to be 
available in the near future. 
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Examining the Work of a Young Queen Bee. 


Jf APIARY NOTES 

HONEY FLOW PROSPECTS 
Are Poor 

Eucalypt Bud Development is Light and Scattered 


W’. A. (iooDACKK, I^rincipal Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

THE honey flow prospects for the coming season, extending from September to April, 
1950 , inclusively, are not very encouraging, and beekeepers will require to plan carefully 
any movements of bees within their own districts or further afield to secure payable 
crops of honey. The light and scattered nature of bud development— on which estimates 
of future production are mainly based — indicates that very few of the main honey- 
yielding Eucalypts will flower next spring and summer. Most of the prominent species 
of Eucalypts flowered last season and provided a record production, and it is characteristic 
of many of them only to build up new foliage growth for bud development and flowering 
every second or third year. Amongst these species are the famous honey trees, the 
Yellow Box (/L wrlliodoni) of the inland, and Grey Ironbark (A\ paniciUala) of the 
coastal divisions. Both species flowered profusely during the past season. 


Apiary inspectors operating in the Central 
Tableland division, however, report that the 
Ked Stringybark {Eucalyptus macrorrhyn- 
cha) is making a good show of buds to 
flower from late February and March, 1950. 
Jt did not flower during the past season. 
This species can usually be relied upon as a 
honey producer. The quality of the honey 
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is a fairly good second grade, which is use- 
ful for blending with choice grade. With 
the extensive production of choice grade 
honey last season, of which a large quantity 
will be held over, it should be possible to 
make good use in blending work of any 
production from this stringybark. 
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Groud Fkra May Prove Useful. 

In view of the meagre prospects on the 
general run of favoured beekee})ing country, 
it appears worthwhile to make inspections 
over areas outside this field. These generally 
less-favoured areas may include mountain 
ranges where a different variety of flora 
exists. Also, if the rainfall is favourable, 
those districts where a good growth of 
ground flora occurs, such as clover on the 
North Coast river country, and lucerne, 
Paterson\s Curse weed, and St. Harnaby’s 
thistle on the central and southern table- 
lands, may provide an extraction or two of 
honey. It must be kept in mind, however, 
tliat the ground flora areas are somewhat 
limited, and cannot be expected to accom- 
modate all apiaries which it may he desired 
to move into them. In view of the likeli- 
hood of overcrowding, and the consef|uent 
reduction in the quantity of honey to be 
obtained from ground flora, it may not pay 
beekeepers to make any long distance moves 
to contact these species of plants. 

White clover, which grows naturally on 
river flats on the North Coast, may be ex- 
pected to flower during spring, and extend 
to the early summer, whilst Paterson's 
Curse, commonly known as “Blue Weed”, 
usually comes in during the late spring and 


continues to flower into the summer months. 
St. Barnaby's thistle is a summer-flowering 
species 

Need to Ensure Maturity. 

Honey produced from these ground flora 
plants, although of good quality, usually has 
a fairly high moisture content. It is there- 
fore most important that the bees be given 
time to complete caj^ping of the honey in 
the combs before it is extracted. If given 
proper attention in this \vay the honey pro- 
duced will have good keeping qualities, and 
will be well received on the market, where 
it can be used for making up special candied 
lines and in blending operations for both the 
local and export trade. 

Other Species Worth Observing. 

There are a few useful honey trees which 
])roducc their buds and flower all within a 
lew weeks, and it is not, of course, possible 
to as.sess the value of them at this early 
period of the season. Tl.e best of these are 
Brush Box {Tristania con ferta). Grey Box 
{Eucalyptus hcniiphloia) and Bloodwood 
( /:. corymbosa syn. (jiiiumifera ) , all of the 
coastal regions, and their main flowering 
periods are respectively November, February 
and March. The honey flow prospects on 
these trees, when their flowering period is 
near at hand, are worthwhile keeping under 
observation. 


Points in Introducing Queen Bees 


TO raise the standard of bees in the apiary, or 
even to maintain a good standard of breeding, 
it is necessary to make at least an occasional 
purchase of qneen bees from a reliable queen 
bee-breeding station. A discussion of some 
aspects of the introduction of queen bees 
received by mail should be of interest at 
this early period of active seasonal work, 
particniarly to young beekeepers. 

Queen bees can be successfully introduced 
at any period from the early spring to late 
autumn, but selection of the colonies in 
which the new queens are to be placed is 
important. For instance the introduction of 
a qneen bee received by mail to a colony of 


bees with, or likely to have, swarming ten- 
dencies should he avoided. It is best to 
introduce the new queen to a contented, 
medium-strength colony not likely to swarm. 
This applies particularly during the late 
spring — the main sw^arming period. 

Inspect the Hive Carefully. 

Other matters which need to be considered 
are : — 

(tz) Do not remove the old queen until 
the new one comes to hand. For some 
reason or other the queen breeder may be 
delayed in despatching the queen on the date 
arranged, or, on rare occasions, something 
may happen to the queen en route, and she 
is found dead on arrival. 
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(b) Make sure by careful inspection that 
the colony to which the queen is to be intro- 
duced is queenless, and that the bees are not 
building siipersedure queen cells. It is not 
altogether uncommon, where an old queen is 



Iricroducing a Queen Bee in a Miller Type Case. 


established in a hive, for the bees to prepare 
to supersede her. In such an instance it will 
be found that one or two queen cells have 
been built up for the purpose, or in odd 
instances the siipersedure may have been 
completed and both the old queen and the 
young one raised to replace her at present. 
Introduction of a new queen to any colony 
showing a tendency to supersede sliould be 
avoided. Such colony should be allowed to 
settle down jiroj^Tly to a normal contented 
state before being disturbed. 

To AsBBt Release of an Introduced Que^n. 

On receiving the queen and escort in a 
mailing cage it is usually found that the 
food compartment is almost full of candy, 
and the release of the queen by the colony, 
without assistance, may be unduly delayed. 
It is a good plan, therefore, after removing 
the cork from the candy end of the cage, as 
advised in the directions sent with the queen, 
to make a hole carefully straight through the 
candy with a 2-inch nail of average gauge. 
The bees from both the colony and the cage 
cat their way straight through the candy 
supply, guided by the small opening, 
and introduction is accomplished within 
reasonable time. 
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Introduction to a ^TemperamentaP* Colony. 

On introducing a queen bee in a mailing 
cage to a temperamental colony, it is a good 
practice first to remove the escort bees and 
leplace them with fairly young workers 
from the colony to which the introduction is 
to be made, ddiese youngsters will not create 
any distur])ance likely to affect the strange 
queen’s acceptance, as may be the case with 
strange worker escorts. 

Transferring Queen Bees to Another Type of 
Cage. 

Many prominent beekeepers prefer to 
introduce queen bees without escorts in a 
Miller type cage. This is a very effective 
and simple method of introducing stock from 
nucleus colonies raised at home. Where 
queens are received by mail, and it is desired 
to transfer them to Miller cages for intro- 
duction, it is best to carry out the transfer- 
ring work in a closed room near a window 
to prevent risk of the queen escaping. She 
may be allowed to crawl out on to the lower 
portion of the window where she can be 



I ^ 

Diagram of Simple Bee-catching Safe. 


easily caught. At times the queen can be 
caught when emerging from the opened 
cage before getting on to the window. 

When catching queen bees received from 
overseas for transfer to a fresh cage, as 
required imder quarantine regulations, a 

(Continued on page 503.) 
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On the Crest 
of the Right Road 


to a successful sale of the clip in Sydney or Newcastle. 

Take the advice above. Energetic, of 6o years experience in the trade, and using their 
knowledge to the full in clients’ interests, Winchcombe, Carson’s work as Selling 
Brokers produces highest possible values for growers. 

SYDNEY OR NEWCASTLE 


Write 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney lo Watt Street, Newcastle 

Branches ; Yass, Harden, Coonamble, Bourke, Annidale, Orange, Forbes 



NICOTINE SULPHATE 

ONE GALLON tint also available 


FOR 

LARGE STOMACH WORM 
BLACK SCOUR WORM 
SMALL STOMACH WORM 

12 Ounce Bottle 7/- 

(Postage 1/3 a bottle) 

Sufficient to dose 100 grown sheep 

GRAZCOS 

co-operative limited 
46 Yonng Street, Sydney 
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MORE MILK! 

Healthy Herds give Best Returns 

Keep mastitis in check with thorough cleaning and sterilizing in the 
milking shed. 

Wash udders with soapy water, dip teat cups and teats in Sodium 
Hypochlorite Solution. 

Before milking, flush milking machines, coolers, cans, etc. with Sodium 
Hypochlorite. After milking, clean all equipment by the well known 
methods. 

Clean first THEN sterilize ^ 

SODirM HYPOCHLORITE /tcN 

(I2^% Available Chlorine Solution) is the recommended 
Sterilizer. Where Sodium Hypochlorite is unobtainable, 
or small quantities of sterilizer are required over a long 
period, use “Zanic” Sterilizer “C‘* Powder. 

Contact your local butter factory or usual supplier. 


The World^s moat efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 9 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON A Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Hachinary Spaclalitte 
608 Harris Street, Sydney 

MelboilPMC “ * “ 


•rIebMo 
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CAHLE BREEDING BY AIR MAIL 


Aspects and Prospects of Artificial Insemination 

in Australia 


H. E. R. Bkattie, B.V.Sc., Veterinaiy Ro^oarch Otru t r, 

Veterinary Research Station, Glenlield. 

IN this article the author discusses the potential influence of artificial insemination on 
the improvement of dairy cattle production in Australia, and indicates the difficulties that 
must be overcome before efficient and economic use can be made of this method of 
breeding. 

Results are quoted of the sending of small- and large-scale consignments of semen 
from and to Australia, and conclusions are drawn from these as to the prospects for 
and the requirements of the method in Australia. 


]\ let hods employed by animal husband- 
men in the past liave produced our present 
excellent breeds of livestock. A stag'e has 
now been reached where the productive 
capacity of many dairy cattle herds can be 
increased only very slowly, if at all, by the 
continued application of such methods, and 
even maintenance of the present standards 
will' not l)e easy. 

I lerd recording and progeny testing are 
destined to play an increasing part in future 
breeding programmes. By such means we 
can discover and di.scard those bulls which 

despite an attractive a])])earancc and an 
impressive pedigree — are actually lowering 
herd standards. .\])|)roximately one-third of 
our ])ulls ]u*obably fall into this category, 
and another third into a group which just 
about maintains the present production po- 
tential. It is, tlierefore, olivious that many 
bulls are being employed whose inthience is 
not improving production; otherwise there 
would not be sufiicient to go round. 

By the judicious application of artilicial 
insemination, it might be quite practicable 
eventually, even in Australia, to draw sires 
only from the remaining onc-third of the 
bulls, all of which would be herd improvers 
or merit sires. Theoretically all the cows 
in the country could be covered by the top 
lo ])er cent, or so of our sires. This policy, 
if put into effect, would result in a rapid 
improvement in production, if combined 


with adequate feeding and suitable manage- 
ment. Practical difficulties render this im- 
possible, and in any case the wisdom 
of ado])ting such a restricted breeding 
programme would be open to question. 

The Experience of Denmark. 

In Denmark, wdiere production figures are 
about twice as good as ours, three-quarters 
of the cows are now being bred artificially. 
Dairy herds in that country are so small that 
farmers generally welcome any alternative 
to keejnng a bull, even without the additional 
attraction of the high standard of sires 
used by the artilicial insemination centres. 
( )n the basis of 30s. a head, the Danish 
farmer would prol)al)ly ])ay the e(iuivalent 
of £10 to £jo a year for artificial insemina- 
tion, whereas the cost to the average Aus- 
tralian with his larger herd would be more 
like £50 to £kh). For a smaller sum than 
this the Australian farmer could ])urchase a 
bull of his own selection — which “should be 
good,” and in some cases would be — and use 
him for several years. 

In view of this fact, among others, it is 
not surprising that difficulty sliould be ex- 
perienced in finding any dairying area in 
which sufficient farmers . would guarantee 
such immediate i)ractical support as to war- 
rant the establishment of a costly artificial 
insemination centre. 
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Knowledge and tecluiiqwe are im|>roving 
all the time, so that when artificial insemina- 
tion does become more widespread in Aus- 
tralia wc will not simply be commencing 
where various other countries started years 
ago. e wil'l be in a position to betic^t by 
their experience. Meanwhile we can continue 
to work on the problems of how best to 
adapt artificial insemination to Australian 
conditions. 

Experiences with Air Transport. 

Not the least among these problems are 
those associated with distance. Air trans- 
port immediately suggests itself as a means 
of minimising distance difficulties. It has a 
place, and can be used to advantage, but it 
is subject to greater limitations than might 
at first be realised. Glenfield Veterinary Re- 
search Station has carried out and/or taken 
part in various artificial insemination long- 
distance transportation experiments in re- 
cent years. Some particulars regarding these, 
and the difficulties encountered, should be of 
fairly general interest and shotild give a 
better understanding of what is involved. 

An Early Exchange Between New South Wales 
and New Zealand. 

During August, 1944, six cows at Camden 
Park, New South \Vales, were inseminated 
with male fluid flown from New Zealand, 
and ^ix »in New Zealancl with semen from a 
bull in New^ South \\’ales. In each case four 
calves were subsequently born. The collec- 
tion, dilution and packing of the semen 
samples were carried out by officers of the 
Glenfield and Ruakura Research Stations 
respectively, as also Were tlie inseminations. 
On both journeys the packages were taken 
personally by Mr. H. J. Geddes. of the 
McGarvie Smith Animal Pltisbandry Farm, 
who had made arrangenients with the co- 
operating institutions in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

tJ.S.A. to Au$tn(lia*-^New Long-Distance 
Record Estalflr^ed. 

In OctoI>er, n>46, semen from “Kegal 
Heritage^’- — a noted Jersey sire c^wned by 
Mr. Thos. Erwin of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
and used in 4 :he breeding ^programme of the 
Co-operative Breeding Association No. i, 
of Clinton, New Jersey — ^was received at 
Glenfield after having been flown to Sydney, 
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via Ij^ndon. On arrival a?t Gienfield it was 
examined, further diluted, divided, re- 
packed and distributed to Victoria, Tas- 
mania, and various parts of New South 
AVales. In due course about ten calves were 
l)(!>m — includmg one wlx)se mother had been 
inseminated in Tasmania and then shipped 
to Victoria while pregnant. 

In the case of this experiment, the main 
object was to test the efficacy of two methods 
designed to maintain low temperatures in 
transit. The route taken via London, 
namely seven days, was too prolonged and 
the desired cool temperature within the 
container was not maintained. 

In New South Wales, the first insemina- 
tion was carried out at Glenfield the evening 
the .samples arrived. The owner of the cow, 
Mr. Sales, of Belgravc Jersey Stud, Pater- 
son, N.S.V\, had brought the animal to the 
Research Station for the purpose. She sub- 
sequently calved, but a second cow in- 
.seniinatcd on his property failed to coii- 
ceiTe. All the other cows which conceived 
were mseminated by the tenth day. Much 
of the material distributed from Glenfield 
was not used at all, and many of the in- 
seminations were carried out when the 
semen was ten days old or more — owing to* 
transport difficulties and the lack of cows 
in season when the packages first arrived. 

The only calf dose enough to Glenfield to 
allmv of inspection was one born at Mr. 
C. R. G. MacDonald's Brighton Jersey .Stud, 
InglebiTrn. This cow had been inseminated 
by Mr. G. J. Fisher on the eighth day. Mr. 
W. R. Siflman, of Camden, obtained three 
doses for cows owned by Mr. Booth, then 
of Narellan. It is understood that one of 
these held, one Tetumed, and the third — in 
which heat had been induced artificially — 
was doubrtul. Mr. Booth moved to another 
district soon afterwards, and we bave not 
yet heard the final outcome. 

Great credit is due to Mr. D. S. Wishart, 
of the State Research Rhtoi, Werribec, 
Victoria, whose use of the imported semen 
resulted 'in the birth of five calves following 
fourteen inseminations carried out. He 
waited -up all night for the -consignment, and 
immediately -toured the properties of co- 
oporating farmers in search of cows in 
vseason. Messrs. E. and M. I. Parkes’ Irona 
Stud, Trafalgar, and the Hartley Jersey 
Stud, Daiidenong, were among these 
|]iretpertiieR. 
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New JL1.S. ^^Alood” to New Zealand, Deiyiite 
llie Embai^o *and Quarantine Restrictions. 

ill October, ^94/, several consi^mnents of 
semen from Mr. '( irahame Shirley 's “Came- 
lot Victory'' were sent from (ilertfield to 
Rnaknira, as a result f)f which a dozen or 
so calves were born on ■varif)u> farms in 
New Zealand in 194‘S. Kepuris received to 
date indicate that the farmers an‘ very 
pleased wnlh these calves. Inti we had ho[)ed 
for a larger number. 

This was reall\* an allemjn at larger scale 
operations than had been undertaken jirevi- 
ottsly. Many New Zealand breeder.*- an* in- 
terested hi Australian Illawarra v'^horthorn 
cattle, on which *‘hlood” some of (ladr herds 
are based, hut on account of ])leiiro-pneu- 
monia contagiosa. New Zealand imposed an 
embargo on the importation of Australian 
cattle many years cigo. 

During a visit to New Zealand Air. Shir- 
ley had discussed artificial insemination pos- 
sibilities with hreerlers and with Dr. C. P. 
McMeekan of the Rttakttra Animal Researdh 
Station. Tentative arrangements were made 
and the New South Wales Department of 
Agrieitlture agreed that (dentield .should 
co-operate in carrying tui I an experiment — 
thou|:ih this was not to be taken as a prece- 
dent, antoniatically to he followed upon the 
receipt (d any similar requests in the future. 

After having been tested and found free 
from various diseases, the ])ull was floated 
from Penrith to (ileulield. where he was 
trained to serve the apparatus used in col- 
lecting .suitable semen .samples. Tins training 
look a few weeks in thi.s instance, as is 
frequently the ca.se. 

.All being in readiness, ])lans were made 
to collect on certain days — ^necessarily gov- 
erned by transport tiniedahles, etc., to a 
greater extent than b}' expected oestrum 
dates of selected cows. These plans then had 
to he modified because of such circumstances 
as an interruption in the 'plane service due 
to inclement weather, a public holiday in 
New South W’ales, and Show activities in 
New Zealand. 

Although the major part of the distance is 
covered rapidly by air, the total time taken 
from bull to cow's can he surprisingly long. 
As aircraft for New Zealand leave early in 
the morning from iSydney, the collection 
must he made by noon on t’le iireceding day. 


to alhnv time for laboratory examination 
(and a second collection if necessary), dilu- 
tion. special packing, and transportation to- 
the freight office Ity 5 j).in. Then, in New 
Zeiiland. the material has to he taken to a 
suitahlv-ecjuipped laboratory for examina- 
tion and repacking, and .sent on to various 
country centres. Finally, there is the trans- 
port to the farms, wliere the .sample should 
he kept in a refrigerator until cowj.are in a 
.suitable stage 'of the oestrus cycle. Kven 
when handled and .stored under ideal con- 
dilio'iis the chance.s Of success diminish 
rather rapidly after the semen is four or five 
clays old. 

The ((uantity of fluid forwarded from 
(ilenffield sliould have been sufficient for at 
least icx) insemination.s, provided that ever\' 
“dcjse” had been used, and that in all ca.ses 
the cows were healthy and had come 
heat" while the semen was fresh. xActually 
three of the vacuum flasks were broken in 
transit, and others arrived late because of 
time-table changes. Als(.>, on one farm, cows 
which had been returning to the bull were 
used, and in some cases unsuccessful 
attempts were made to bring cows on heat 
artificially rather than not iise the semen 
at all. In view of these and other similar 
circumstances it is not surprising that only 
about forty cows were inseminated and 
about twelve calves horn. 

]n neither of these cases — U.S.A. to Aus- 
tralia and the 1947 Australia to New Zea- 
land consignments — WT.rc the results com- 
jiarablc with those, obtained in the earlier 
small-scale experiment in which the pack- 
ages had been carried in the personal charge 
of an interested party between Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Association with Feeding, Recording and 
Sterility. 

Farmers who profess an interest in arti- 
ficial insemination might ask themselves 
wliether they are already giving adequate 
attention to feeding, whether they would be 
prepared to raise their own replacements, 
and to take advantage of herd recording; 
also to wiiat extent their interest might be 
related to sterility troubles. 

Anyone wishing to study this subject 
further, and with particular reference to its 
application in the United Kingdom, would 
find some very interesting information Mn 
an article by Joseph Edwards in the British 
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Agricultural Bulletin, Vol. i, No. 3 
(Autumn, 1948, p. 97). In the United 
Kingdom the aftihcial insemination centres 
do not undertake to deal with sterility prob- 
lems, but co-operate with veterinary practi- 
tioners and government sterility officers to 
the extent of making relevant records avail- 
able. The national insemination fee is £i 5s., 
and it is hoped that Centres will become 
self-supporting within a few years. Antici- 
])ating a prol)able membership of 40 per 
cent, in any given area, limiting each Centre 
to 30 bulls, and working on a basis of i.ooo 
cows per bull per year, it is estimated that 
each “block” of 75,000 cows calls for a 
separate Centre. In view of recent advances 
the possibility of 5,000 or more daughters 
annually from each bull is foreseen. 

Such figures serve to emphasize the great 
importance of knowing as much as possible 
regarding the transmitting values of the 
sires. Nearly 500,000 cows are being re- 
corded annually at present, and their lacta- 
tion yields are made available to the Bureau 
of Records, which in turn provides the 
artificial insemination movement with neces- 
sary information. Incidentally, of the 
160,000 English and Welsh “whole milk” 
farmers, who are members of the Milk 
Marketing Board, more than 100,000 have 
herds of fifteen cows or less. 

Though early in the field with funda- 
mental research, Britain was late in employ- 
ing artificial insemination on a large scale. 
Its use is now spreading spectacularly. This 
is not likely to happen in Australia in the 
near future, if at all. 

At the worst, however, we should, in due 
course, be able to benefit indirectly by the 
introduction of im])roved stock, preferably 
from climatically similar zones, and per- 
hai)s from the use of artificial insemination 
at some of our larger studs. 

Conclusions. 

These trials would seem to indicate that 
it should be possible to introduce semen to 
Australia from almost any part of the world 
and to get some calves, but that at pre.sent 
it would not be practicable to use such means 
for large-scale breeding programmes where 
great distances were involved. Perhaps the 
periodical production of local sons of proven 
overseas sires by this means could be of 
great benefit to the dairying indu.slry in 
Australia. 


Any scheme to utilise existing air services 
as integral parts of artificial insemination 
programmes within Australia would meet 
with difficulties such as those outlined above. 
Air transport might be helpful as a means 
of carrying regular supplies from large col- 
lecting centres to smaller distributing cen- 
tres: and such centres could be established 
wherever there was sufficient demand for 
them. While only a few farmers in any dis- 
trict want such a service, however, and a 
])roportioii of these would wish to use arti- 
ficial insemination in conjunction with 
natural breeding rather than in place of it, 
the provision of such a service would be 
difficult and the cost probably prohibitive. 

Veterinary graduates are settling in coun- 
try districts in ever-increasing numbers, and 
all students are now gaining some experience 
in artificial insemination technique prior to 
graduation. Thus it might appear that soon, 
any farmer wishing to mate one of his cows 
with a given bull — say an imported sire 
stationed at (Ilenfield — could do so by arran- 
ing for semen to be sent to him and for the 
operation to be carried out by a practising 
veterinarian, or by a Departmental Veter- 
inary Officer or an Inspector of Stock. 
However, it would rarely be possible to get 
word through to (ilenfield and to receive 
the required material therefrom within 
twenty- four hours of the first apj^earance 
of signs of heat in the cow, as would be 
necessary. 

If artificial insemination is to be carried 
out to any extent in this State, the main 
question at the moment seems to be whether 
there should ]>e one or two large collecting 
centres supplying semen regularly to several 
scattered inseminating centres, or whether a 
collecting and inseminating centre in each 
dairying district should be the aim. In the 
latter case bulls could be interchanged from 
time to time, and in the former discretion 
could be exercivsed in the matter of whiv,h 
semen to send to eacli subsidiary centre as 
the programme progressed ; hut in neither 
case coukl the individual fanner nominate 
the bull to be used for his cows. 

Given organised groups of dairy farmers 
j)repared to j)ay the cost, such services could 
be provided. Otherwise the prospects for 
artificial insemination in Australia are not 
bright. 
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Address 


' ' ^ \ , ' ?• 
'N Os ' •■ •■' ::;: 


No. of Cows 

PLEASE PRINT IN BLOCK LETTERS 


Sola Agents 
for N.S.W. 


DAN6AR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

MALLOCH HOUSE, 10-14 YOUNG STREET, CIRCULAR QUAY, SYDNEY 


BranciMt at: IS Baylis* Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street. Lismere; and 
S3 Hunter Street West, Wickham. Newcastle 
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ELEC! 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


British made for Austraiian Industry— the pioneers In 
the universal application of Totally Enclosed Motors 
now make available to Australian Industry, motors of 
the highest staodard» renging from I/d to 25 horse- 
power. 

The construcdoA of Newman Motors ensures complete 
protection to alt Internal ports. They are precision 
built to the highest specifications, fsn cooled, smooth 
and simple. 

** The Modem Motor for Modem Industry." 



N.S.W. Ustri tutors: 


TeleplfcocM: 
BX l«41 
(SttMt) 


(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 York Street, (Wynyard Square), Sydney 


Ttkeframs: 

• Mangrovite *' 
Sydney 
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^ POULTRY NOTES 


TABLE POULTRY EXPERIMENTS 

At Hawkesbury Agricultural College 

• 

]•;. n.\i)iJX(;TOX. Princi])al Livestock Officer ( Poultry ), and J. H. Gi'LLIFORD, Livestock 

( )lficer ( Poultry ). 

IN order to compare the cost of rearing Australorps and White Leghorns to a marketable 
age of twelve to sixteen weeks, and also to compare the battery system of rearing with 
ordinary methods, an experiment was carried out last year at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. The experiment commenced on 27tfa August, 1948, with 800 sexed day-old 
cockerels (400 Australorps and 400 White Leghorns) and concluded on 17th December, 
when the birds were sixteen weeks old. 

The results showed that although there was no appreciable difference in the cost 
of feeding by the two systems, and in the retnm over cost of feeding in the case of 
White Leghorns, there was a decided advantage in favour of ordinary raising methods 
in return over feeding cost in the case of Anstralorps. 


The Procedure Adopted. 

The 8oo sexed day-old cockerels were 
randomised into two groups (A. and B.), 
each group consisting of eight lots. They 
were then treated as follows: — 

Group A, — Ordimry Methods of Kcariug, 

(i) 400 day-old cockerels (200 Aus- 
tralorps and 200 White Leghorns) were 
apportioned, in lots of fifty, to eight sections 
of a hot water circulating brooder, four lots 
of each breed. 


(2) Transferred at 6 weeks old to wean- 
ing ])ens. in lots of fifty less mortalities 
(four lots of each breed). 

(3) Transferred at 12 weeks old to single 
colony sheds (again in the same lots). 

Group B, — Battery System of Rearing. 

(1) 400 day-old cockerels (200 Aus- 
tralorps and 200 White Leghorns) were 
placed, in lots of fifty, in eight sections oi 
an electric battery brooder (four lots of 
each breed). 
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(2) Transferred to unheated cockerel 
batteries (24 inches by 27 inches by 24 
inches) at 6 weeks old. The birds were 
divided into equal numbers as nearly as 
possible, but not more than ten were placed 
in each compartment. By this means the 
separate identity of each lot was maintained. 
The actual number of birds in each compart- 
ment varied from seven to ten. 

The Method of Feeding. 

The chickens were fasted for 36 hours 
after hatching, and then throughout the re- 
mainder of the experiment were fed on an 
‘‘all mash’’ ration consisting of : — 


Wheat meal 

34 11). 

Pollard 

20 11). 

Bran 

15 ii>. 

Ground oats 

10 11). 

Meat meal (48?^ jirotein ) 

15 lb. 

Whey powder 

.S 11). 

Salt 

f 11). 

Total 

TOO lb. 


Plus Vitamin A and D Oil. 

No green feed was given throughout the 
experiment, but a vitaminised oil containing 
noth vitamin A and vitamin D was added to 
the mash in the usual proportions. The 
feed v/as mixed weekly to ensure that the 
potency of the vitamin oil was maintained. 


The average weights per birds in the 
different groups at four weekly periods are 
shown in Table i. 


Table i.^ — Weight of Birds. 



White Leghorns. 

Australorps. 

Age. 

Group A 

Group B 

Group A 

Group B 


(Ordinary 

(Battery 

(Ordinary 

(Battery 


Methods). 

System). 

Methods). 

System). 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

4 weeks .. J 

0*54 

0-50 

0 * 4 f> 

0-48 

8 weeks ... 

1*51 

1-43 

1*49 

i-.u 

12 weeks ... 

2-h« 

2-82 


2 '8 1 

16 w'eeks ... 

3*53 

3* bo 

4 - 1.4 

.V«>b 


Growth of White Leghorns at 12 weeks 
of age in Group B (battery system) was 
somewhat greater than that of White 
Leghorns in Group A (ordinary methods), 
but at 16 weeks the difference was jiractically 
negligible. The Anstralorps shcnved slightly 
better growth in Group (ordinaiy 

methods ) right through the experiment. 

Return Over Feed Cost. 

At 12 and 16 weeks of age an estimate 
was made of the market value of the birds 
at the rate of is. lod. per lb. live weight, 
being the price paid under commercial con- 
ditions at the time for cockerels. The cost 
of feeding was assessed on the basis of £14 
per ton. 

The figures for the return over cost of 
feeding are showm in Table 2. 


Table 2. — Cost of Food, Market Value of Birds and Return over Feed Cost. 



1 

VV^hite Leghorns. 

Australorps. 


Group A 
(Ordinary 
Methods) . 

Group B 
(Battery 
System). 

Group A 
(Ordinary 
Methods) . 

Group B 
(Battery 
System). 


12 

weeks. 

16 

weeks. 

''12 j 

weeks. 

16 

weeks. 

12 

weeks. 

i 

16 

weeks. 

12 

weeks. 

IG 

weeks. 

Cost of food per bird 

Value per bird 

Return over cost of feed ... 

s. d. 

I 4.8 
4 II 

3 b.2 

s. d. 

2 3.2 

b 5.7 

4 3.4 

s. d. 

1 7-4 

5 2 

3 b.6 

s. d. 

2 . 7.2 
6 7.2 

4 0 

s. d. 

I 5.2 
5 4.5 

3 II. 2 

s. d. 

4-3 
7 7 

5 1.9 

s. d. 

1 8.0 

5 1.8 

3 . 5.8 

s. d. 

2 10. 1 

7 3.1 

4 5.1 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED. 

Weight of Birds. 

Group weighings w^ere made at 4, 8, 12 
and 16 weeks, and individual weighings at 
6, 12 and 16 weeks. 

49i 


Food Consumption. 

Food consumption for the different groups 
at four- weekly intervals is shown in Table 
3. The w^eights shown are for 100 birds 
and are based on actual food consumption 
for each group. 
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THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Pablic Trustee, 19 OTonnell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.OJ, Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 


ALUMINIUM 

STUDLOCK 

LABELS 

Can now he supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 
♦ 

Sheep size 15s. per 100 

Postage Is. 3d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Postage Is. 6d. extra 

W. JNO. BAKER Si 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 



A 2 0Z. GUN 
FOR ALL 
DRENCHES 


SoA^e^is 


A genuine labour^ time and 
money saver, Sayers 2 oz. 
Drenchall is simple and safe 
to use and no trouble to clean. 


Phenothiazine and all other drenches are easily administered with Sayers 2 oz. 
Drenchall (non-automatic) Pistolet. Doses adjustable from 5 to 60 c.c. Only four 
moving parts. Supplied with two interchangeable nozzles. Obtainable at local stores- 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53-55 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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FOR FAST. CLEAN HARVESTING 





Mccaitiiiex mmuamvL 
GL.200 


powett-PRive 

HEADER HARVESTER 



BUILT FOR HIGH-SPEED TRACTOR OPERATIOH 


Will gather, thresh, anti tlean effitienfly 
at speeds up to SVz miles per hour 


The MoCCSRMICK Inteoutiond <X-2®0 
Power-Drive Headci Harvester brings to 
every grain grower using tractor j)owei, srfl 
iSbe lafbour and time-saving benefits of “One- 
Man harvesting". There s a new ease of 
control for the tractor driver, and a new 
*^high" in harvesting efficiency at speeds up 
to 5.i miles per brour. 

This new Pow£r-Driv£ -Header Harvester 
has been developed and proved under all 
kinds of cropping conditions throughout 
the Commonwealth. It is not a converted 
horse-drawn machine — it is scientifically en- 


gineered and buHt throughout exptenly for 
tractor operation. 

The gal:hering, threshing, and cleaitiag 
mechanisms have abundant capacity with an 
unusually wide range of simple adjustments. 
This makes possible fa&ter and cleaner har- 
vesting of all types of grain under almost 
.any crop conditions. 

Made in 12 -foot size with 30 -bushel 
grain tank, on steel wheels or rubber. Fits 
all makes of tractors with standard 
A.S.A.E. power take-off and drawbar 
dimensions. 


Ask your vaaneat International Hary<eBter denier lor ithe amd fifll inlformation. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (iNC. IN VIC.) 

DISTRICT SALES OPFICCU IM ALL CAPITAL CITWS. RACTONV t tAtEELONO OL2S7-24e 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Tabue 3. 'Weight of Food Consumed 
PER TOO Birds. 


Pmutl. 

White Leghorns. j Auslralorpv. 

(irovip A 
{Ordinary 
Methods). 

(iroup B 1 (irojip A (’.ronp B 

(Battery ! (Or<linai\ ; (Battery 
.System j. i Methods), i System i. 

1 -.I weeks 
* 1-8 weeks 
0 '-J 2 weeks 
weeks 

1-16 weeks 

1 1 

lb. ! lb. I lb. lb. 

i 2 « j ID i ri^ 122 

.t5<J 1 • iso 

521 1 b 28 1 sbf. -..,1 

57 b I Oiytj ! fibO 

1,575 1 2.0 p. 


It will be noted that the food consumptifni 
of Australorps was greater than \Vhite 
Leghorns from 9 weeks onwards in ])oth 
groups. Over tlic 16 weeks period Ans- 
tralorps consumed 114 lb. per 100 bird.s 
more than W^hite Leghorns in Group A 
(ordinary methods) and 172 lb. per 100 
birds in Group B (battery system ). In both 
breeds food consumption in (iroup B 
(battery system) was greater than in Group 
A (ordinary methods). 

Kelation of Food Consumption to Gain in Body 
Weight. 

The relationslii]) between food consuni])- 
tinn and gain in body weight is shown in 
Table 4. 


Iahle 4. — Relationship of Fooi-) C onsumptuin 
TO Gain in Rodv Weight. 



! Body Wejghi [x r ion 
' Birds, 

1 *V\<-ight (i; 

' lb. ot F.r. 

ain •Ib.) per 

1 ( 0 i-M.Uer|. 


1 

1 




i (iroiip 

(innip B 

i (.iron]) A 

Gri'U]’' B 


1 (Oniinarv 

1 Banerc- 

' (OrcHnary 

< B-att» ry 


1 Methods). 

1 Sy>t«-iu). 

Melh<.d>). 

, >\si»in). 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

! Ib. 



l\ hift' Lt'i^hnrii 



3 -4 weeks 

.^ 4-4 

! SO'O ! 

! 0-30^ 1 


5-8 weeks 

151-2 

! i 4 .ri i 

0-277 1 

1 0-237 

0-12 wefi«s 

271 0 

i 284-4 ] 

0-232 ! 

! f«22S 

33-itj weekwi 

m -4 

1 Jbo-O 

OI.V 3 

1 <»-108 

I -lb weeks! 




0-2 20 

1 n- 1.8(1 


.1 usiraUirh'^. 


i“4 weeks 

4 b-() 

48-1 

! <»'344 j 

5-8 weeks 

148-8 1 

I 30 'b 

0'291 

0-12 weeks 

291-9 

2 «Ob 1 

0-253 1 

33-16 weeks 

413-7 

.VkS-o 

0-185 j 

I - 1 6 weeks. 



0-240 1 


* Weight of day-oUl chickens was taken as 8 lb. per loo. 

The greater food consumption of W hite 
Leghorns in Gbronp. B (battery system ) 
corresponds with a slightly greater body 


weight gain. Body weiglit gain ])er ]M)nnd 
of food consumption to i6 weeks was 
0.22 Ih. for hirouj) A (ordinary methods) 
as against 0.19 lb. for Group B (liatterv 
.system ) . 



A Useful Type of Battery Coop. 


Food consumption for Australorps was 
greater in (iroup B (battery system) and 
weight gain less than Group A (ordinary 
methods). Ik)dy weight gains per lb. of 
food consumption to 16 weeks was 0.24 lb. 
for (irou]) .A (ordinary methods) and 
0.19 Jl). for Cin^U]) B (battery system). 

Comparison of the gain in Ixjdy weight 
and amount of food consumed, as shinvii in 
Table 4, indicates that disposal at 12 weeks 
old is likely to he more profitable than dis- 
])osaI at ft) weeks. 

Condition of Birds. 

During the weighing of the birds at 12 
weeks of age cases of breast blisters were 
iKDted amongst the Australorps in Group B 
(battery system). There was no indication 
of this condition in the White Leghorns in 
this group at 12 weeks of age, or in either 
breeds in (jronp A (ordinary methods). 
However, at 16 weeks of age approximately 
35 per cent, of the Wliite Leghorns and 
S4 per cent, of Australorps in Group B 
(battery system) were affected, whilst in 
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Group A (ordinary methods) only 4.5 per 
cent. Australorps and no White Leghorns 
showed this condition. 

Back Injuries. 

All the birds, both Australorps and White 
Leghorns, in Group B (battery system) 
were nervous and took fright at the slightest 
provocation. This resulted in a large pro- 
portion of Australorps being scratched and 
torn on the back. This condition gradually 
developed, and was very pronounced 
between 12 and 16 weeks of age. This 
trouble was not evident amongst the White 
Leghorns, which was probably due to the 
heavier feathering of this breed. 

Summary of Results. 

In this experiment there was very little 
difference between the cost of feeding 
Australorps and White T-eghorns, either at 
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12 or 16 weeks of age, nor was there any 
appreciable difference in the cost of feeding 
between the two systems of rearing. 

After 12 weeks of age the gain in body 
weight per lb. of food consumed was greatly 
reducecl in both breeds, and this was more 
evident in Group B (battery system) than 
in Group A (ordinary methods), and in 
White Leghorns than in Australorps in both 
groups. 

The return over cost of feed was about 
equal for White Leghorns in both systems 
at both 12 and 16 weeks, but Australorps in 
Group A ( ordinary methods ) showed a 
decided advantage over those in Group B 
(battery system) at both 12 and lO weeks. 

The high incidence of ])reast blisters in 
(houp B (battery system) compared with 
( troll]) A (ordinary methods), was prohalily 
due mainly to the nervous condition of tlie 
birds, which resulted in injury to the breast 
hone. 


Pullorum-tested Flocks 

The following is a list of flocks which have complied with the Department’s Accredited Pnllorum- 
tested Flock Scheme, and which are tested regularly for pullorum disease: — 


Name and Address of Owner. 


Clucas & Sons, J. E,, “Bellevue” Hatchery, Old 
Northern road, Castle Hill. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

J uni el, E., Mrs., Kings-road, Ingleburn . . 
Kennedy, F. J., “Kenwood, Orchard-avenue, 
Model Farms. 

Phippard, H. L., Bobbin liead road, Turramurra. 
Seven Hills Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven 
Hills. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 
S^tation, Bomen. 


Breeds. 


Australorps, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. 

White Leghorns, Australorps, Lanshans, Rhode 
Island Reds, and I'urkcys. 

White Leghorns, Australorps. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns. 
Australorps, White Leghorns, Chinese Langshans. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Quarantine Lifted from WoUongbar Herd. 


The quarantine restrictions on the WoUongbar 
Experiment Farm herd of stud Guernseys have 
been lifted, with the result that normal sales of 
cattle from this Farm can now be resumed. 

These restrictions were imposed last December, 
following the death from Johne’s disease of the 
Department's imported Guernsey bull, “Flare’s 
2nd of the Bouillon.” 


During the period of quarantine quite a number 
of bulls have advanced to serviceable age — and' 
these, together with younger stock, are now 
available for immediate sale. 

For further information, contact the Manager,.. 
WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore, N.S.W. 


Page 500 
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Tubercle-free Herds 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


.Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 



Hards Other than Ragistered Stud 



63 

I 1/7/50 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 





(Jerseys) 

107 

19/8/49 

34 

27/5/50 

Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

48 

15/7/50 



Barton, S. J., " Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 



”3 

14/8/49 

belltown 

19 

20/12/49 

30 

16/3/50 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 

200 

20/8/49 

137 

1/7/50 

Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 



69 

10/6/50 

England Girls School) 

4 X 

8/10/50 



Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 

43 

12/11/49 

44 

15/6/49 

Colley, A. G., “ Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook 





Road, Inverell 

30 

28/7/51 

121 

27/4/50 

Cootc, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell ... 

38 

28 / 7/51 



Coventry Home, Armidale 

8 

8/20/49 

137 

15/5/49 

Daley, A. E., ” Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 





verell ... 

23 

6/6/50 



Department of Education, Gosford Farm 



56 

11./5/50 

Home 

29 

25/2/51 



Dodwcll, S., Wagga ... 

84 

29/3/50 

282 

4/2/50 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell 

42 

17/3/50 



Emu Plains Prison Farm 

238 

26/4/50 

112 

14/3/50 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

39 

4/4/.50 



F'orster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 

67 

27/4/50 

70 

22/7/50 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbefltown 

24 

17/5/50 



Frizelle, W. J., Rosentein Dairy, Invciell ... 

III 

9/9/49 

177 

27/1/50 

Gengc, G. L., Eustofl, Armidale 

32 

8/10/49 



Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn 

18 

32/5/50 

125 

18/2/50 

Grant, W. S., “ Monkittce,” Braidwood 

20 

2/7/50 



Hague, R. T., Balmoral, TilLuster 

35 

22/2/50 

90 

15/7/50 

Harcombe, F'. C., Hillcrcst Farm, Gum Flat 





Road, Inverell 

53 

1/6/51 

113 

23/5/49 

Hart, K. H., Jersey Vale, Armidale 

25 

8/20/49 



Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gullv 

63 

27/3/50 

79 

18/6/49 

Ince, F., Hiilgrove Road, Armidale 

33 

8/20/49 



Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

x6 

22/2/50 

3 ^> 

2/5/50 

Johnson, A., “ Rosedalc,” Grafton Road, 





Armidale 

23 

8/20/49 

28 

8/10/50 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

72 

28/7/50 


1 

Koyong School, Moss Vale ... 

2 

10/6/50 

53 


Lawrence, S. A., Hiilgrove Road, Armidale 

20 

8/10/49 


1 4/2/50 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell.. 

45 

8/7/52 

106 

j 29/1 1/50 

Lowe, W. W,, Booral, via Stroud ... 

73 

22/3/49 



Lucas, L., “ Braeside,” Armidale ... 

27 

8/10/49 

67 

31/5/50 

Lunacy Department, Callaa Park Mental 





Hospital 

48 

23/4/50 

26 

1/7/50 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Men tal Hospital 

60 j 

13/9/50 



Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 



S7 

9/5/51 

Hospital 

45 

16/5/50 



Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 




30 8/49 

Hospital 

39 

18/U/49 



McCosker, Estate E., “ Bannockburn Sta- 



61 

2 '2/50 

tion,” Inverell ... 

64 

8/7/50 



McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 

32 

23/8/49 

309 

16/8/50 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 

32 

8/20/49 



MacNamara, B., “ Mount View,” Cessnock... 

67 

22/5/49 

35 

23/8/49 

Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

70 

18/2/50 



Mason, A., Killarncy, Amudale 

25 

8/10/49 

75 

25/7/51 

Morris, S. W., " Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 





Inverell 

57 

5/7/50 

128 

9/8/50 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville... 

45 

5/2/49 



O’Brien, O., “ Mount View,” Inverell 

34 

27/3/50 

198 

17/10/49 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

245 

27/8/49 



Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

28 

15/22/49 

42 

30/5/50 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

18 

8/20/49 



Rolfc, A. E., “ Avon Dale,” Inverell 

23 

8/7/50 

190 

7/2/50 

Rolfe, C. D., “ Rose Farm,” Inverell 

32 

27/3/50 



St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

24 

6/9/49 

57 

21/3/50 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 





Grange, Lake Macquarie 

10 

4/7/51 

165 

X/7/51 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

7 

8/10/50 

126 

13/9/49 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulburn 

12 

22/4/50 



St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

12 

8/10/50 

64 

21/5/50 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

30 

9/7/49 

55 

6/12/49 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

24 

27 / 21/49 



Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree... 

6a 

2/4/50 

12 

xr/4/51 

Tanner, F. C., Dural Rd., Armidale 

42 

/ 20/49 


Owner and Address. 


Rttfitt«r«d Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm ... 

‘Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph^ 
Minto (Ayrshires) 


(Jerseys) 
ixon, R. C., ] 


Dixon 

Fairba .. „ _ , . , 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Schoof 
Ncmingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidalc (Aber- 
deen*Angus) ... 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guernseys) 

Freudenstciu, W. G. A. & F'. J. “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Bee' 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen 
A.I.S.) 

Hawkesbury Ai^ricultural College, Ri 
(Jersey and Friesians) 

Hurlstono Agricultural High Schoc 
field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” 
(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Killen, Fi. L., ” Pine Park,” Muml 
Shorthorns) ... 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandr 
Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” 


Maitland (Jerseys) 

New^:ngland Experiment Farm, Glen 

^ (Jerseys) 

New England University College, An 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalorc,” Be 

(Jerseys)- • 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tain 
(Poll Shorthorns) 

Perry, F. 1 .., Shane's Road, via St. 1 

(jerseys) 

Police Boys’ Club, Camp Mack.iy, Knrrajong 

(Jersey and A.I.S.) ' 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) .. 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Pic*on (Friesians and Guernseys)... 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Fores 
(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Reid, G. T., “Narrengullen,” Yass (.Aberdeen 
Angus) 

Rowlands, F. C. ‘‘ Werribcc,” Waugoola 
(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer 

seys) ... 

Scott, A. W. " Milong,” Young (Aberdeen 

Angus) ... ... 

^ Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber 

deen -Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco| 

(Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

"Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 
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Tubercle-free Wtids—cominued. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certif3di\g herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, tliis certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

E-xpiry ! 
Date, j 

Owner and Address. 

1 . 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Herds Other than JUcistarad Stud 
Herds— cont/nued. 



Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd., Anzyidafle ... 

2 

5 1 

8/10/49 
«/ 10/49 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76, P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C.. Kellys Plains, Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 


42 

8/10/49 

Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

27/10/49 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

8/10/49 

Weidman., A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 


18/11/50 

Tosh, W. K., " Balgowxuc,** Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

15 

8, 10/49 

Maswellbnook 

Weidman, A, B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

141 

Stuswellbroob 

94 

14/J/51 

Muswellbrook 

, 

27/10/49 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 

?.'5/2/50 

i 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

Von Frankenbcrg, F. E., ” Spring Hills,” 


ham HiUs 

52 1 

8/11/49 

Camden 

6x 

7/12/49 

Williams, L. B., “ Birida,” .Armidale 

37 ^ 

22/2/50 

Waddell, "W., ■” Aftan,” Oakwood Rd,, In- 


Youth Welfare Association of Australia/ 

verell ... 1 

125 

8/7/50 j 

“ Hopewood,” Bowral 

X2X 

9/6/50 


Tiibmle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless- 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis: — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonarable Area. 

Invwrell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Anima! Indus ry. 


Two Arab Studs to be Established at Wagga Agricultural 
CoHege aiid Yanco Experiment Farm. 


An Arab horse stud is to he established at 
AVagga Agriculttjral College, headed by the Arab 
stallion ‘"Sala.” Making this announoement, the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. K. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.) said that “Sala,” who, in addition to 
having an imposing overseas record, wxjn the 
Arabs’ Championship at the 1949 Sydney Rc^al 
liaster Show, is regarded as one of the best Arab 
stallions it was possible to procure in the United 
Kingd^i. The stallion was purchased the 
New South Wales Government so that the Arab 
breed may be given all assistance possible. 

Mr. Graham has also arranged for his Depart- 
ment to purchase the cewnpiete stud of iwarcs 
(mwd by Mr. J. F. JeFbart, of Stoney Parfc Fast, 


via All)ury. “The Stoney Park East Stud is one 
of the outstanding Arab studs in Australia and 
represents the life work of a keen horse breeder. 
These mares, with ‘Sala,’ will enable establish- 
ment of the Wagga College Arab Stud,” said 
Mr. Graliain. 

Tlie services of the Aral) stallion “Sala” have 
already bccai completely booked out for this 
season. 

Arab Stud Also at Yanco. 

A second Arab stud will also he established at 
the Yanco Experiment 'Farm, where tlic stallion, 
“Jedran” is at present standing the season. 


A New Use lor OM Brooms. 


Ex^'en if a new broom does sweep clean, at a 
chicken ranch in California, U,SA,, old hroams 
been found to clean better when used as 
foot scrapers^ccording to an article in a recent 
is.sue of the California Parmer. 


Located at strategic points about the farm,, 
tliese foot scrapers are made % drilliiig a hole 
in a plank for the sawed-off handle ^ the hiwm,. 
pushing the handle into the bole — and there youi 
iiave a foot brusher and cleaner! 
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EMERGING FROM THE 
EMERGENCY 

Department of Railways is 
rapidly emerging from the state of 
emergency that developed when the 
general coal strike began last June; its 
recovery from this severe set back has 
revealed the remarkable resiliency of 
its vast organisation. 

Already it has been possible to re- 
move some of the regrettable train ser- 
vice restrictions cauaed by the cessation 
of coal supplies. As soon as the first 
open-cut coal was received and addi- 
tional goods engines were converted to 
oil burners improvements were made 
in both metropolitan and country pas- 
senger services and in general freight 
services. Railway travellers and con- 
signors may be assured that this process 
will continue as the coal supplies in- 
crease until all restrictions have been 
removed. 

In addition to ks elfiect upon die 
ordinary train services the coal strike 
postponed the inauguration of improved 
services. This explains the delay in the 
running of the new air-ccmdilioiied day- 
light express between Sydney and 
Albury to which reference was made 
in the July issue of this publication. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


MY 
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is possible 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle) 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Il•sl•t•r•d Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Exptsriment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boy: 

Mittagcng (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A., & Sons, “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbairn & Co., C. P , Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Neniingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus).. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (jerseys 
and Friesians) 

Hicks Bros., ” Meryla,” Culcairii (A.I.S.) 

Huristono Agricultiirai High School, Glcnheld (.Ayrshires) 

McKaehern, H., ” Nundi," Tarrutta (Red Poll) 

MaePherson, I, F..“Hloomlield,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) 
McSwecncy, \V. J., ” The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beet 
Shortluirus) 

Murray-Wileox, R,, ” Yalaliinga,” Willow Tree Road, 
Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., “ jerseymead,” Bolwurra, West Maitland 
(jerseys) ... 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (jerseys)... 
New' England University Colie, ;e, Armidale (lerscvs)... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., j'aniworth (Beet Short- 
horns ... ... ... ... ... 

Raper, V\'. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandalo,” Sutton Forest (.Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (.Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., ” 'ruranville,” Seonc (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... ... ... 

Kowdands, F. C., ” VVerribee,” Waugoola (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Scott, A. VV., 

Simpson, F. S., 

Shorthorns) ... ... I 

S>;dncy Church of England Grammar School, Moss \’alc 
'J'rangie Experiment Farm, Trangic (.Aberdeen-.Angus)... 


‘ Milong,” Young (.AV>erdeen'Angus) 

' Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef! 


Number 
in herd. 


46 

64 

20 

5K 

225 

49 

121 

II2 

38 

69 

53 

39 


97 

80 

3h 

18 

102 

87 

52 

309 

II4 

39 

128 


43 

i6x 


Owner and Address. 


Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 

Wagga (jerseys) ... ... ... ... 

Walker, j. R.. “ Strathdoon,” Wolsley Park 

White, H. F., and Sons. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdccn-l 

Angus) ... ... ... ... j 

Whitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Bcefl 
Shorthorns) ... ... ... ... ... ...j 

Yanco Agricultural High School (jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm ... ... ... ... ...i 

Young, A., ‘‘ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino 
Callan Park Mental Hospital 
Cullen-Ward, A. K., “ Mani,” Cumnock ... 

Department of Education- -Farm Floirn' for Boy 
Gosforcl 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L,, anil Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 
Frendenslcin, W. G. A 8: F. j., “ Chii>pcndalc,” Grenfell 
Rtl., Young 

Flonner, A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 
Kenmore Mental Hospital 
Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt. Penang 'I'raining School, Gosfonl 
Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Prison Farm, Emu Plains ... 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospi'al, Camperdowii, “ Yaralla 

Herd 

Rydalmcre Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo 

St. John of (iod Training Centre. Morisset 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

V’on Nida, F. E., “ Strathgarve,” W ildes Meadow, 
Moss Vale 


Number 
in herd. 


69 

67 

232 

103 

71 

54 


40 

44 

32 

34 

32 

69 

56 

27 
63 

60 

45 
49 

28 
127 

94 

39 

57 
8 

15 

32 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry, 


Points in Introducing Queen Bees — continued from page 492. 


special safe-like structure is used at the 
Department. This facilitates the work 
where a good number of queen bees need 
to be transferred, and the risk of a flighty 
queen being troublesome to catch, as may 
possibly occur if she was released on a 
window with a large surface, is avoided. 

Any beekeeper wdio transfers a fair num- 
ber of queen bees received by mail for intro- 
duction by other means than the mailing 
cage method, will find it worthwhile to have 
one of these catching safes on hand. 

Pigs without adequate shelter are susceptible to 
infections and thus more readily succumb to pneu- 
monia, pig paratyphoid, swine erisipelas and 
various joint affections. 


The safe is very simple to construct. 
It is 2 feet 6 inches high, i foot in depth, 
by I foot wide. It has a full length hinged 
and clasped door in front, and a full glass 
back. The sides and door, apart from the 
framework, consist of cheesecloth, and the 
floor is of board. \\"hen set up on a wdndow- 
sill, or on a stand or table near a window, 
with the glass of the cage facing the window 
there is ample light, and the catching of the 
queen, and any imported escort bees as 
required for examination, can be carried out 
without anxiety. 


The faults commonly present are: (i) Insuffici- 
ent shelter and draughty housing, (2) damp floor- 
ing, (3) badly-drained yards and pastures, (4) 
over-heating through crowding in small sties, and 
subsequent chill. 


Page 503 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


TtiiE following is a list of the^nanzos and addresses of owners of herds which have beeni declared bvucelloflili- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-freo Herd Scheme (Swine). The* work M 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
ajiH should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the*, testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those coataming a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the ’ist. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annuaJl tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained^ at 
each tost. Soi far as the elimination of the diaaeie is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stm Hisrds* 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearliorn Stud, Castlcreagh Road, Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathui-st. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, 1)., “ Hillanffrove,’* Wamberal, via Gosfbrd. 

Dcaper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capectec. 

“ Endeavour ” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurmjong, 

Facrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, LoftviJia,. via Lismore. 

Goafton Experiment F'Erm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills.. 

Hawkesbury i^^cultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glentield. 

MaCrumm, J. H.,. " Strathfleld,*' Walla. Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 


Namingha State Hospital and Home. 

Now England Experiment F'arm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington, 

Police Boys’ Club, Camp. Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Eydalmere Mental. Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camalot," Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Wagga Agriculture Collage and Experiment Station. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N,., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Tyreel,” Agnes Banks, via Richmond. 
Wollongbax Experiment Farm, Woliongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Yanco Ejiperiment Farin, Yanco. 


Herds Other thas Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst, 

Brookfield Afforestation Gamp, Mamma. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State- Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta'. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Phat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Rivor. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Botufism Can Kill I 

Watch Those Home-preserved Foods. 


i.s a rare but serious form of food 
paboiaing. with a high death rate— out of every 
three cases probahty two will die, warns a leaflet 
issued by the New South Wales State Nutrition 
Conmiittee, Department of Health. 

Botufism, it is stated, may he caused by eating 
home-preserved vegetables, meat, poultry or fish. 
Spores or germrs of botulism may be present in 
;uiy of these foods, and if they arc not destroyed 
they produce a toxin (a poison) which develops 
after the food has been bottled or canned. 

The spores of botulism must be destroyed before 
the food is preserveef; this can only be done if 
tile food is. bottledi or canned at a temiwrature 
higher than that of l>oiling water. This high 
temperature is reachetl in large pressure cookers 
suitable for bottling or in commercial earning 
processes, but it crinnot be reached in ordinary 
methods of home bottling. 

Fruits, ton'iatoes and rhubarb are safe because 
the toxin of botulism cannot develop in acid foods. 
Drying and salting of vegetables are also safe 
methods. 


Except in tbes.e cases it is not safe to preserve 
food at home unless you use a pressure cooker, 
it is dangerous even to taste the contents of a 
jar of hoTne-i)reserved food unless these necessary 
precautions have been taken. This makes home 
preserving of vegetables, meat, poultry or fish a 
continuous risk beeausc the toxin of botulism does 
not alter the taste or the appearance of food 

Keep in mind that the only safe methods of 
preserving vegetables, meat, poultry or fish at 
honae aire by canning or bottlittg m a suitable 
pressure cooker, or by drying, or by salting. 

Home preserved foods can be made safe by 
removing them from the jar and boiling in a 
saucepan for twenty minutes. Nevertheless, home 
bottling of vegetables, meat, poultry or fish is not 
recoimoiBcnded, because they may be eaten by a 
person who is not aware of the need for this 
precaution. Moreover, boiling for twenty minutes 
destroys both flavour and vitamins, especially in 
vegetalfles. 
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Vauxhall’s Value 

proves 

the wait worthwhile 

Many thousands of motorists throughout Australia have 
inspected the new Vauxhalls — the 18 h.p., 6 cylinder 
Velox and the 12 h.p., 4 cylinder Wyvern. Hundreds 
of new Vauxhalls are on the road and more orders are 
being fulfilled each day. All who own a Vauxhall agree 
that its outstanding value is ample reward for that 
little extra wait which Vauxhall*8 unique popularity 
may cause. 

COMPARE THESE PRICES 

WYVERN 12 H«P * — Caleche (Tourer) £549 ( Saloon 
(Aust. Body) £620 ; (Imported Panels) £636 ; 
(English Body) £660. VELOX 18 H.P. — Caleche 
(Tourer) £599 1 Saloon (Aust, Body) £670$ (Imported 
Panels) £686 $ (English Body) £710. 

Plus Sales Tax, 


if 


Vauxhall VELOX is England's 
answer to Australia's greatest 
travel need — truly a top gear car 
which cruises at 60 miles per hour 
and has a top speed of 75 miles per 
hour. Its 18 h.p., 6 cylinder 
engine, driven in an average way, 
gives 28 miles per gallon at 30 
miles per hour. 

Vauxhall WYVERN, new and 
restyled 1 2 h.p ., 4 c y Under favourite, 
purrs along at 50 miles per hour, 
has a top speed of 60*65 miles per 
hour and averages 35 miles per 
gallon at 30 miles per hour with 
normal driving. 





See your Vauxhall Dealer, He will give you details of 
the Confidential Payment Plan operated by G.M.A.C., 
General Motors own finance company . . . also of the 
made-to-matck-Vauxhall **Air Chief'' Car Radio 

VAUXHALL 

18h.p, Velox •— 12 h.p, JVyvem 


GENERAL M OTORS • H OLDE N’S LTD. 

BRISBANE • SYDNEY . MELBOURNE • ADELAIDE • PERTH 
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Rust Disease 

Gists World £100 Million a Year 

WORLD losses caused by cereal rusts amount 
to £100,000,000 each year. In New South 
Wales alone, in 1947-48, wheatgrowers lost 
£7,000,000 as a result of rust infection. 

These figures are taken from the 1949 Farrer 
Memorial Oration by Professor W. L. Water- 
house, Research Professor in Agriculture at 
Sydney University. 

We use the figures here to emphasise once 
more the gigantic task being undertaken by 
agricultural research workers on behalf of 
primary producers. The achievements of 
plant breeders in combating rust in wheat 
are but typical of the achievements of other 
research workers in numerous other fields, 
all emphasising the wisdom of expenditure 
on research. 

A Challenge to Breeders. 

To reduce still further the huge losses 
from rust — already they have been reduced 
considerably — offers a real challenge to 
plant breeders. 

In Australia there are two quite distinct 
fungal parasites, one causing stem rust, the 
other leaf rust. A third fungus, common in 
Europe and in America, is not found here. 


Leaf rust occurs early in the season, and 
its effect upon the leaves is to reduce the 
number of grains set in an ear, and not so 
much a shrivelling of the grain as is the 
case in stem rust attack. Nevertheless, the 
damage it does is greater than is usually 
recognised. 

Stem rust is the disease of greater im- 
portance in AUsStralia. It is caused by a 
fungus different from that which is respon- 
sible for leaf rust and it has a very complex 
life history, producing five different kinds 
of spores, and living during one phase of 
its existence on a shrub, the barberry, when 
conditions are favourable. In Europe and 
America its persistence through the winter 
is dependent upon this stage. Although 
this phase is rare in Australia, it is very 
important because new physiological races 
of the fungus originate in it. Our mild and 
varied climatic conditions enable the 
organism to persist in the red spore stage 
on wheat and grasses without the spore 
development on the barberry. 

Although the life history is simplified 
here, the fungus demands the closest study. 
Research has shown that like all living 
things, this fungus is subject to change, and 
it is this fact that makes the problem of 
breeding resistant varieties so complex. 

The changes that occur cannot be deter- 
mined by microscopic means, but require 
plant-house studies in which each collection 

LfaiHthow Libiw. ®®* 
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f| rust is tested on a special series of wheat 
varieties grown in pots and given the most 
favourable conditions for rust development. 
Some varieties in this chosen set are found 
to be resistant, others susceptible. These 
results are recorded and used to determine 
what that particular rust really is. The next 
collection tested may show quite different 
reactions on these chosen varieties. For 
example, one that was resistant to the first 
collection now proves to be susceptible : one 
that was susceptible is now resistant. 
Therefore, the two collections are not the 
same, but consist of two different physio- 
logic races of the fungus. By such tests, 
wheat rust has been shown to be not a 
simple fungus but to comprise more than 
200 physiologic races. 

It is the occurrence of different phy- 
siologic races that makes the control prob- 
lem so difficult. It will be remembered 
that when the variety Eureka was made 
available, it was not only an excellent agro- 
nomic variety, but it was completely resist- 
ant to stem rust. In 1941, some rusted 
plants were sent to the University for study 
by Mr. J. A. O’Reilly, who collected them 
at Narrabri. The tests showed that a new 
physiologic race capable of attacking Eureka 
had turned up. Next year it was found to 
be widespread, and now is established in all 
the Australian wheat-growing areas. In 
the 1947 epidemic Eureka was completely 
ruined. This was not due to a change in 
the weather conditions. Nor was it cau.sed 
by any change in Eureka : when tested with 


the original rust it is still quite resistant. 
The change was in the attacking fungus : it 
was a new physiologic race. 

Last year another quite different race 
was found in Southern Queensland attacking 
“Yalta” which has previously been quite 
resistant. It is likely to prove a virulent 
and important race, and is calling for a 
special breeding programme. 

It is quite impossible to predict whether 
a change in physiologic races will occur, or 
when. The only sound basis for dealing 
with the problem is constantly to make tests 
with the rust collections to determine what 
race is actually present. Such rust surveys 
have been in progress since 1921, and to 
date over 9,600 rusts on different cereals 
and grasses from all parts of Australia and 
New Zealand have been examined and the 
physiologic races present determined. Work 
of this kind, although tedious and time-con- 
suming, must be continued year after year. 

When a particular race is found, its capa- 
city to attack commercial varieties and all 
sorts of wheats can be studied. As each 
new race turns up, its particular capacities 
are determined. Varieties formerly resist- 
ant may now prove to be susceptible, others 
may be found to have the double resistance, 
and thus be valuable as parents in breed- 
ing work. As another race arises, a further 
search for resistance must be made. iF^ield 
tests are carried out all the time to check the 
plant-house results. It can be seen that 
this method means that breeding is based 
on sure knowledge of the resistance presept 
in the parent, and is not a hit-or-miss 
attempt to obtain resistant sorts. 


The “Progressive 

The Rural Bank of New South Wales, which last 
year sponsored a world tour by a team of ‘’Pro- 
gressive Farmers*’ in the interests of Australian 
agriculture, has issued a series of reports record- 
ing the experiences of the team. The booklets ful- 
fil what is perhaps the most important objective of 
the tour — to pass on to farmers and other in- 
terested institutions and individuals the informa- 
tion and experience gained by the team. 

Much was seen and learned which the members 
of the team felt would he of practical interest and 
value to farmers in this State, and the widest 
possible spreading of this data is their earnest 
de.sire. The improvement of farming methods 
and conditions was the basic purpose of tours such 
as this, and their justification is to be found in 
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Farmers'* Report 

the success achieved in bringing back new ideas, 
new technitpics, new approaches to common prob- 
lems which will contribute to the greater efficiency 
of farming, and the greater welfare of farmers 
in this country. 

The series of booklets comprises “Getting 
Acquainted”-;-which is a general account of the 
team’s experiences and impressions — and supple- 
mentary reports dealing with “Mixed Farming,” 
“Dairy Farming,” “Poultry Farming” and 
“Government and Agriculture” by the respective 
members of the team. The latter give more 
specific and detailed information about the sub- 
jects and problems studied and discussed by the 
teams in countries visited ; they arc. available on 
application to the Rural Bank. 
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(Modi Opemiig of 

WAGGA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

and Experiment Station 

OFFICIALLY opening the Wagga Agrkaltiural College and Experiment Station on 16tli 
Sqitember, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, said the ambitious plans 
in hand for Wagga College would make it one of the best in Australia. He hoped that 
in a few years W.D.A. (Wagga Diploma m Agriculture) would be as widely and as 
favourably known as H.D.A. (Hawkesbnry Diploma in Agriculture). 

Cr. R. McCormick, President of the Mit- Noble ; Under Secretary and Director ; 
chell Shire, presided over the gathering Alderman Barrand, Mayor of Wagga; Cr. 
which numbered approximately 300 includ- O’Brien, President of Kyeamba Shire; Mr. 
ing parents of students and officials of local R. J. Hurst; Mr. Evans, Area Director of 
bodies. Education Department and the De- Education ; Mr. W. Poggendorf, Chief 
partment of Agriculture as well as farmers Division of Plant Industry, Mr. Blakemore, 
and graziers from surrounding districts. Principal of Wagga Teachers’ College; Mr. 

Mason, Principal of Wagga High School; 

Among those on the platform were Pro- Dr. H. J. Hynes, Assistant Director of Agri- 
fessor McMillan, Dean of the Faculty of culture, and Mr. F. H. Burns, Town Clerk 
Agriculture, Sydney University; Dr. R. J. of Wagga. 
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Cr. McCormick welcomed the visitors 
and congratulated the Minister on extending 
the opportunities for young men to be 
trained in agriculture to the benefit of the 
country. As Wagga Experiment Farm, the 
institution had already given great service 
to the primary industries, he said. 


The Principal’s Address. 

The College Principal, Mr. B. Doman, 
B.Sc.Agr., PJ.D.A., said he was pleased that 
Mr. Graham was able to be present at the 
opening of the College. All wished Mr. 
Ciraham a speedy recovery to health and 
return to office. 


correspondence courses, whereas only 250 
students wTre enrolled at Hawkesbury and 
Wagga Agricultural Colleges. 

The agricultural colleges provided a four- 
year course and were residential. The 
students were aged between sixteen and 
twenty years and in addition to agriculture 
were taught co-operation, leadership, and 
citizenship. Admittance to the Wagga Col- 
lege was, at the moment restricted to sixty 
students. This was not a permanent restric- 
tion, and in time more would be taken. 

Many people and organizations had as- 
sisted the College in its first few months, 
said Mr. Doman, and their help was ap- 
preciated. The College was hot yet nearly 
fully equipped. No prize fund had been 
opened, but several people had contributed. 



* 


Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for 
Agriculture, speaking 
at the Opening 
Ceremony. 


Mr. Doman stressed three points in his 
address to the gathering, viz. : The import- 
ance and need for agricultural colleges in 
general ; the significance and potentialities 
of the Wagga College in particular ; and the 
work of the people who had assisted 
Wagga Agricultural College since its incep- 
tion. He said that primary producers 
suffered certain disadvantages in compari- 
son with those engaged in secondary indus- 
tries. Potential primary producers did not 
have the facilities for training that their 
counterparts in secondary industries had. 

There was a great need for more agricul- 
tural education in New South Wales. At 
present there were 126 technical colleges, 
but only seven agricultural colleges in the 
Commonwealth. More than 50,000 persons 
were attending technical colleges, and a 
further 11,000 were taking technical college 
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In conclusion, Mr. Doman said the 
students as a body had shown the pioneer 
spirit and, despite the lack of facilities, were 
doing everything they could to see that the 
College functioned properly. They were 
forming great traditions. 

Mr. Graham Open* the College. 

Mr. Graham, in his address, said he felt 
sure that the building of an agricultural 
college at Wagga — one of the best and most 
diversified districts in the State — ^was for 
the benefit of all concerned in agriculture 
in the Commonwealth. Training and educa- 
tion in agriculture was just as important 
as it was in secondary industry. Hawkes- 
bury College was booked out for years and 
something had to be done. When he had 
found that the training facilities were not 
available he had made efforts to set up the 



W'dggci Experiment Farm as an Agricul- 
tural C\>llege. He was determined that 
facilities would be made available to sons of 
farmers and others who wanted to take 
agriculture as a calling and profession. 

The Wagga Hxperinient Farm had, in 
the past, done s])lendid work in research 
and plant breeding, "I'he famous William 
barrer had been closely associated with the 
Farm. Present at the gathering, said Mr. 
Graham, was Mr. Robert Hurst, now 82 
years of age, who had been field assistant 
to Farrer. A tribute was paid to Mr. Hurst 
for the work he had done for the State. 
The Principal, Mr. Doman, said Mr. Gra- 
ham, was a man of outstanding technical, 
practical and administrative training, and 
the people of Wagga and district should 
assist and co-operate with him. 

The N.S.W. Wheat Research Institute to 
be established at the Wagga College, for 
which a contract ^d been let, would cost 
£52,000. Plans were being prepared for an 
administrative block at the College which 
would house offices and science laboratories 
and these would cost £40,000. “This is an 


ambitious plan, but it will make Wagga 
Agricultural College one of the best in 
AuwStralia — and the world, “ Mr. Graham 
said. 

A valuable collection of stud stock was 
assembled at the College. 

Mr. Graham said the College presented 
a great opportunity to the present pioneer 
students and those who would follow them. 
As Minister for Agriculture he would do 
all he could to help agricultural education. 
He had the help of officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the sympathetic 
backing of the N.S.W. Government. The 
Minister said he hoj)ed that bursaries would 
be forthcoming. The Government was doing 
its part; the fees charged would not cover 
one-quarter of the cost of maintaining a 
student at the College. 

After telling present students that he 
hoped that the Wagga Diploma in Agricul- 
ture would be sufficient to carry them wher- 
ever they wanted to go in agriculture, Mr. 
Graham declared the College officially 
opened and unveiled a tablet commemoratV 
ing the ceremony. 

{Continued on page 5if.) 
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Agricultural Societies* Shows 


Seoretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., S3rdney« not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

1949. 


Albury (A. G. Young) October ii, 12, 13 

Kyogle October 12, 13 

Lismore (North Coast National) October 19, 20, 

21, 22 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 2, 3 

Mullumbimby November 9, 10 

Bangalow November 16, 17 

Nimbin November 24, 25 

1950. 

Lithgow (S. J. Williams) February 3, 4 

Paterson (S. M. Reynolds) .. February 9, 10, ii 

Pambula i February 10, ii 

Candelo February 17, 18 


Cobargo February 22, 23 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 22, 23, 24. 25 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) February 24, 25 

Bega (J. Appleby) March 2, 4 

Delegate March 8, 9 

Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 14, 15 

Bombala March 15, 16 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March 16, 17 

Cooma March 21, 22 

(or 22, 23) 

Dungog (M. Riordan) March 24, 25 

Moruya March 24, 23 

Bulahdelah (C. Wilson) March 31, April i 

Kempsey (Central North Coast National) 

(L. H. Riggs) April 20, 21, 22 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 21, 22 


Approved Vegetable Seed, October, 1949* 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of ^‘approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear the number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A (E.S. 46/1)— -E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


The Agricultural Gazette is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
possession of a holding in New South Wales. 

In order that distribution may be efficient, any 
farmer who changes his address should notify the 

IM 


Cauliflower — 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10) — E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White {E.S. 47/9) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (A.F. 48/3) — Ace 
Farm Supplies Pty. Ltd., Dee Why parade, Dee 
Why. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts (H.B. 49/5) — H. Burton Bradley, Sher- 
wood Farm, Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/n) — 
C. J, Roweliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande (H.R. 49/1) — H. P, 
Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Red Cloud (H.R. 49/2) — H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Marglobe (H.R. 49/3) — H. P. Richards, 

“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o’ Day (H.R. 49/4) — H. P. Richards, 
“Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


Department immediately, and where a producer 
ceases to be engaged in farming activities, the 
Department should be informed at once in order 
to avoid any waste of copies. 
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BETTER SUMMER CROPS 


WITH RUMSerS SEEDS 


CUCUMBER— 

per oz. 

per 1 lb. 

per lb. 

51b. perl 

Early Fortune (Long green) 

1/6 

5/- 

15/- 

14/6 

Crystal Apple 

2/- 

6/6 

19/6 

— 

Boston Pickling 

I/IO 

5/6 

16/6 

16/- 

Black Diamond (“Sttygreen**) 

1/6 

S/- 

15/- 

14/6 

LETTUCE— 

Great Lakes (Outstanding for Summer) 

4/- 

13/6 

45/- 

44/6 

MARROW and SQUASH— 

Long White Bush Marrow 

1/2 

3/6 

II/- 

10/6 

Early White Bush Scalloped Squash ... 

1/6 

4/8 

14/10 

14/6 

PUMPKIN— 

Queensland Blue 

1/4 

3/9 

11/6 

II/- 

ROCKMELON— 

Hales Best P.M.R. 45 

1/6 

5/- 

15/- 

14/6 

Pride of Wisconsin (Recent variety) ... 

1/8 

5/4 

16/- 

15/6 

WATERMELON— 

Hawkesbury Wilt Resisting 

1/6 

4/9 

14/6 

14/- 

Early Sugar (For early market) 

and many other varieties. 

1/8 5/10 

Write now for a complete price list. 

18/6 

18/- 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

UW863 I 331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. P.O. Box 74 

and of course — RUMSEYS FOR TOMATO SEEDS! 


In the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION-REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 


USE 



MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/ 6/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on application) 


Manu^cturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 

7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W* Phone : JA6454 
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UNIVERSAL.TYPE 

POWER MOWER univeraol t 

The GL-25-VO trail-behind \ 

power mower fits all Me- 

CORMICK International 

tractors. Special hitches 

for other makes. Highly 

efficient, quiet, smooth drive with V-belt and 

safety slip clutch. Also equipped with safety 

spring trip for automatic release of cutter bar 

when obstructions are met. 

HORSE-DRAWN MOWERS 

Features of GL-No. 9 horse-drawn mowers 
include: Zerol-type bevel gear and pinion; High- 
grade steel gears; Entire transmission operates 
in oil, enclosed in dust-tight leakproof gear case; 
Ball-bearing automatic pitman; Latchless levers, 

. . . 4i, 5 and 6 ft. sizes. 

SELF-DUMP HAY RAKES 


MeCORMlCK International GL-2b-VO 
univeraol type trail-behind poioer mower. 
File moat tractors. Available in 6, 6 
and 7-ft. aixea. 



MeCORMlCK Intei'national GL-No. 9 
Horae-Drawn Mower, 


With roller bearings and replaceable sleeves. 
Conveniently placed lever makes cocking easy 
8 and 9-ft. sizes. 



MeCORMlCK International CrL-104 
Self-Dump Hay Rake. 



See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC > 
district sales offices in all capital citiks. factory i OBELONO 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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The Provision of — 

FODDER FOR STOCK 

' — In the Orange, Bathurst and Molong Districts — 

{Concluded from page 458.) 

R. C. Madsen, H.D.A., District Agronomist. 

CONSERVATION of fodder for use m times of drought and of temporary shortage 

dealt with by Mr. Madsen in this instalment of his article — is an essential part of a fodder 
provision programme. 

The purpose of the article is to mdiicate to farmers and graziers of these areas, 
the methods by which they may utilise their pastures and crops so as to obtain maximum 
production from their stock throughout the year, and at the same time maintain the 
fertility of their soils. 

Previous instalments in July, August and September issues have dealt with 
management, pastures and fodder crops. 

CONSERVED FODDER. 

In order to ensure continuity of produc- 
tion, it is essential to have a quantity of 
con.served fodder — in one or more of the 
many valuable forms — to carry stock over 
periods when pastures and crops either 
])artially or completely fail. 

Fodder may be conserved in many ways. 

Some of these are more suitable for the 
tableland areas than for the slopes — whilst 
the reverse position may also be experienced. 

The two principal conserved feeds are hay 
and grain. Farm size and stock numbers 
will largely determine the type and quan- 
tity of fodder to be conserved but, generally, 
it is not so important for large quantities 


to be conserved in the areas of more 
certain rainfall. Where there are large areas 
of Subterranean and other clovers, such as 
on the tablelands, it is essential that a suffi- 
cient supply of roughage be on hand to pro- 
vide the necessary balance in the ration. 
The greater the extent of pasture improve- 
ment the greater the necessity for conserved 
fodder, for where the carrying capacity of 
a farm is high, the dry periods are relatively 
more severe. 

Hay. 

Meadoiv Hay . — This is one of the most 
nutritous types of hay, being of high protein 
content and superior to cereal hay. Greater 
use should be made of it. It may be made 



A Thatched Stack of Subterranean Clover in the Orange District. 
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in most seasons on the tablelands, but less 
frequently on the slopes. It is relished by 
all stock and there is little wastage. Meadow 
hay greatly assists in overcoming the dry 
years and severe winters, and as well, pro- 
vides the necessary roughage when stock 
are grazing on young, succulent feed. 

In good seasons the growth of grasses 
and clovers is so profuse on the tablelands 
that stock cannot keep it down, and much is 
trampled underfoot and lies in a dense mass 
on the ground. When dry, it is valuable 
as a feed for a considerable time, and is 
especially valuable for sheep. 

There is a very close correlation between 
the areas of pasture cut for hay or siiage 
and the milk produced in the subsequent 


Unlike many other forms of conserved 
fodder, pasture hay is not readily attacked 
by vermin. It should be stacked on dry 
foundations under cover, or if stacked in 
the open, must be well covered. 

Harvesting should be carried out when 
most of the grasses in the sward have come 
into flower. This is most important in 
order to preserve the maximum protein 
content. Correct time to cut pastures that 
contain a large proportion of clover is 
decided upon by the growth of the clover, 
rather than the growth of grass, as the 
former is slower in developing. Usually 
the most suitable time is late November or 
early December on the tablelands and a 
little earlier on the slopes. 



year. Thus, in a year when a large area is 
cut in the spring and satisfactorily fed back 
to cattle the following winter, the production 
is considerably increased. 

No special effort and outlay are required 
on most farms to harvest pasture hay, which 
would be wasted if not conserved as hay. 
If it is valued at the cost of the conservation, 
it becomes the cheapest of all conserved fod- 
der — ^perhaps, less than half the cost of any 
other fodder. 

Preferably the material should be baled 
after it has been cut by a mower and raked. 
In this form, it is easily handled and stored. 
Often yields of 2 to 4 tons per acre are 
obtained, but different paddocks should be 
harvested each year. 
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Lucerne Hay . — Lucerne hay is a very 
valuable fodder of high protein and mineral 
content and rich in lime, provided it is 
harvested in the correct manner and at the 
correct time. It is relished by all stock, is 
slightly laxative and, if of good quality, con- 
tains far more protein than cereal hay, but 
a similar amount to meadow and pea vine 
hay. A high percentage of leaf is necessary 
(40 to 50 per cent.) and the crop should be 
free of weeds. However, if the quality is 
poor, lucerne hay is of little value other than 
as roughage. 

Lucerne is probably the most difficult of 
all hay crops to cure successfully, and the 
one most subject to damage > and loss 
through unskilled handling at all stages from 
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FIRE EIGHTER. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

The Grazcos Fire Fighter is simple to operate. 
There are no unnecessary gadgets. Priming 
of the centrifugal pump is fast and certain. 

Other uses for which the Grazcos Fire 
Fighter is excellent are : — 

Spraying Yards, Irrigation, General Farm 
Pumping. 


^ YOUR SAFEST 

m FORM OF FIRE 

1^ INSURANCE 

The GHAZeOS FIRE FIGHTER 
' Mark 25 is strongly constructed, 

easy to handle, simple to operate^ 
RELIABLE, and adaptable. The 
models are powered with a 
world famous British 4-cycle Air- 
cooled engine. 

MARK 25 A is powered by Villiers 
4-Cycle Air-ccjoled 3-h.p. engine. 
MARK 25B is powered by B.S.A. 
4-Cycle Air-cooled 4j-h.p. engine. 

Write to GRAZCOS for complete information 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 


PLAN YOUR AUTUMN PASTURES NOW 

Thousands of acres in our pastoral and dairying districts are waiting for 
improvement. A great deal has already been done by the wise farmer who 
knows how to care for his land and stock — but there’s still unlimited scope. 

AN IMPROVED PASTURE FUNDAMENTALLY MEANS MORE AND 
BETTER YIELDING STOCK — A BETTER FARM AND INCREASED 
RETURNS. THE COST COMES OFF YOUR INCOME TAX. 

Consider seed requirements now because types wanted for planting late January to mid March 
generally have to come from present stocks. Stocks of Phaiarls Tuberosa and Mid Season 
Subterranean Clover are limited and growers would be wise to order early to avoid disappoint- 
ment and the possible postponement of sowing programmes for tweive months. 

Your local Yates Stockist will be very glad to have your orders or farm seeds, vegetable and 
flower seeds in bulk quantities, and of course the standard 6d. and I/- packets of choice seeds 
for the home garden. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Seed Growers, Merchants, and Nurserymen 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Wires: •* Seedsman, Sydney ” Phone: MA 6771 (9 lines) 
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cutting to baling. From 3 to 5 cuts may be 
made in a season on the slopes, and it is 
not readily attacked by vermin. 

Pea Vine Hay , — The material consists of 
empty pods and vines. Its feed value is 
comparable with good lucerne and meadow 
hay, whilst it is definitely superior to cereal 
hay or chaff. It is suitable for all stock, but 
of most value for dairy cattle, especially 
where protein-poor foods such as oaten and 
wheaten chaff or cereal grain are being fed. 
It should be fed after milking owing to 
tainting. 

The vines may be fed when green and 
fresh but should be spread out in a thin 
layer to prevent mouldiness which, if 
present, may cause botulism. 

Baled hay is the most desirable form as 
it is easily handled and stored and there is 
less waste. In this form also it may be satis- 
factorily carried over until required during 
the winter months, provided it is well 
protected from the weather. 

Cereal Hay. 

Wheaten and oaten hay are popular forms 
of conserved fodder for use as roughage. 
They have an advantage over silage in that 
they can be easily handled, although bulky. 
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Crops which have been affected by frosts 
may be used, but cereal hay should be con- 
served in its most palatable form, preserving 
as much as the nutrients of the growing crop 
as possible. When feeding it should be sup- 
plemented by a little grain, grass and clover 
hay, or lucerne hay. 

Wheat for hay should be cut at the fiower: 
ing stage. Oats are cut when the seed is 
in the late dough stage, although many pre- 
fer to cut for their own use when in the 
milky stage. The palatability is belter in 
the former case. 

Cereal hay should be baled, if possible, 
as it is more easily handled and conserved; 
it is also advisable to store the hay in a 
suitably constructed shed giving ample pro- 
tection from weather, fire and vermin. On 
the other hand, well-constructed and well- 
shaped stacks are suitable for conserving 
hay, provided care is taken to prevent 
damage. 

When feeding, it is preferable to chaff in 
order to minimise loss. 





Frtih or Grotn Pea Vino Roiiduo Boinf Unloaded for Immediate Feodlnf to Stock. 
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L«c«riia Cbaff. 

Lucerne chaff is ideal for dairy cattle but 
is usually very expensive if not produced 
on the farm. It is of high protein content, 
provided it is of good quality. Dusty chaff 
is to be avoided. 



W«ll-bullt C«rMl Hty Stack, Proteetad from Mice 
by a Galvanisad Iron Fence. 


Cereal Straw. 

The nutritive qualities of straw do not 
compare with those of hay, but it has some 
value as roughage, especially if the bales are 
damped with molasses and water (sprinkled 
if stored as chaff). Treated in this way it 
is readily eaten by stock, but must be fed 
with some grain. 

Grains. 

The feeding of grain is carried out exten- 
sively during dry periods or periods of 
shortage. The system has many advantages, 
possibly the most important being the con- 
centrated form and ease of handling of the 
grain and the small waste. Care should be 
taken to see that the grain is protected from 
vermin and weevil attack. 

Grain alone is not a good fodder — rough- 
age must also be fed. 

Oats . — Oat grain is a well-balanced fod- 
der, ideal for most stock, but it is not usually 
fed to pigs, partly on account of the high 
fibre content and partly because other foods 
give as good or better results. Satisfactory 
results have been achieved where ground 
oats have been used. 

Oats may be stored in iron silos of i,ooo 
to 1,500 bushels capacity, and may be kept 
for years, thus being available when 
required. Oats are less liable to weevil 
attack than wheat. 
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Wheat , — Feeding of wheat grain to sheep- 
is carried out extensively during dry periods, 
particularly on the slopes. This grain is- 
easy to handle, but should be supplemented 
by roughage, e.g., lucerne chaff or its- 
equivalent. 

Wheat is inclined to become pasty oiu 
chewing, and is dangerous if fed in excess. 
Digestive trouble may be experienced with 
horses if not brought on to the feed gradu- 
ally. It is little used in New South Wales- 
for cattle feeding, but American experiments 
indicate that it is equal to maize for milk 
production when some protein-rich feed,. 
e,g,, linseed or peanut meal, is added; it 
should, however, be coarsely crushed and 
thoroughly mixed with roughage. 

Wheat grain is very suitable for pigs, 
being equal to maize in fattening quality. 
As a feed for sheep, especially in times of 
drought, it is a valuable concentrate. 

It is not necessary to soak wheat before 
feeding, and no serious ill effects from feed- 
ing sheep with dusted wheat have been- 
reported. 



Gmlvtnls«d Iron Grain Silo. 


Wheat silos are extensively used for 
storing and the grain should be treated 
periodically for weevils. 

Grain Sorghum . — Grain sorghums are 
grown to a limited extent only. They ma)r 
be grazed off in the paddock, but it is not 
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advisable to do so until the crop comes 
into head, owing to possible prussic acid 
poisoning. 

It is preferable to harvest the grain and 
^then feed to stock. The food value is high — 
approximately the same as maize. The grain 
is suitable as a supplementary or drought 
fodder for all classes of stock, but should 
be coarsely crushed or rolled before feed- 
ing to cattle or horses. Animals should be 
'brought on to this grain gradually, using 
small quantities for a start with a gradual 
increase. It is best fed with some bulky feed 
:as chaff or silage, or bulky concentrate, as 
crushed oats or bran. 

Sowing on the slopes should be in October 
• or November at the rate of 4 to 6 lb. per 
acre through every fourth run of the drill 
or combine, or through every second run 
at 8 to 10 lb. per acre, with i cwt. of super- 
phosphate. The seed should be treated with 
■copper carbonate or ceresan (2 ozs. per 
‘ bushel) for kernel smut. 

The recommended varieties are: — Kalo, 
Hegari, Wheatland, Caprock. 


conditions are experienced, the returns may 
not be profitable. It is preferable to harvest 
the peas, and crack the giain before feeding. 

They should be sown only on the Central 
Slopes, in May and June, at the rate of i 
bushel, with i cwt. of superphosphate per 
acre. 

Recommended varieties are White Bruns- 
wick and Early Dun. 

Silage. 

Silage making is a process whereby succu- 
lent feed may be preserved, with a minimum 
loss of digestive food material, for years 
or for a period of a few weeks. The conser- 
vation of fodder as silage has much to com- 
mend it. In many instances the palatability 
of grass feed is improved, while the digesti- 
bility of some constituents may be increased. 
Silage may be made successfully under prac- 
tically all weather conditions and from crops 
unsuitable for hay making. 

Silage making allows a surplus of feed 
to be conserved fairly cheaply for use in 
times of shortage; it may be conserved in 



Barley . — ^This grain is suitable for pigs 
•only and should be crushed before feeding. 
The awns on the grain make it unsuitable 
Tor feeding to other classes of stock, unless 
.^ground. 

Field Peas . — Field peas are of high feed 
value, but perhaps a little expensive to 
rgrow and, unless favourable seasonal 


various ways, namely, pit, tub or stack. 
Silage is not subject to damage by fire or 
mice, while, generally speaking, rain causes 
no damage to it provided reasonable care 
is given in the selection of the site and 
processing of the material. There is less 
risk of loss than in the case of hay making. 
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Silage has a definite although restricted 
place in a fodder conservation programme, 
being useful primarily as a drought feed in 
association with stored hay or grain, and as 
a supplementary ration for milking or breed- 
ing stock when there is a shortage of suc- 
culent pasturage or only dry feed is avail- 
able. Silage making is a comparatively 
cheap process, but cutting the material out 
of a pit is costly and laborious. 

The following crops can be utilised for 
silage. 

(a) Pea vines, if not made into hay or 
fed direct in the paddock whilst fresh. 
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(b) First cut lucerne hay which contains 
barley grass, etc, 

(c) Japanese millet, cut when the seeds 
begin to fill. 

(d) Winter cereals (wheat, oats and 
barley), cut at the early flowering stage. 

(e) Rye; suitable, but may be better fed 
as grain feed. 

(/) Maize, cut when the cobs are well 
formed and grain is filling but before 
frosting. 

(g) Sweet sorghum, cut when the grain 
has formed and hardened, but before the 
plant commences to dry off. 


OfficiRl OpBlIlllg of Wftggft AgnClllturdl Collogo — continued from page 509. 


Prizes Donated. 

Superintendent W. R, Lawrence, of the 
N.S.W. Police Force, and the father of a 
student, donated a £10 los. od. prize 
to the student showing greatest proficiency 
in sheep and wool each year, and on behalf 
of students of Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, Student Chambers, President of 
the Students’ Representative Council at 
Hawkesbury, presented a trophy to Wagga 
students, which was accepted by Student 
Wearne, of Wagga College. 


Trees Planted. 

Trees to commemorate the occasion were 
planted by Hon. E. H. Graham, Aid. 
Barrand, Cr. McCormick, Cr. A. O’Brien 
(President of Kyeamba Shire) and Mr.. 
R. J. Hurst. 

Afternoon tea was served in the shrubbery 
fronting the College and visitors were later 
taken on conducted tours of the various 
sections. 


Production of Castor Beans, 

Promising Resolts on M.I.A. 


Promising results have been obtained in tests 
carried out in mechanical harvesting of certain 
varieties of castor beans on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area, where irrigation and harvesting 
machinery are readily available. 

The results of a trial carried out at Yanco 
Experiment Farm during I948'49 have been suffi- 
ciently promising to conclude that the dwarf 
varieties of castor beans are suited to mechanical 
harvesting by the header, provided certain minor 
adjustments are made to the machine. 

It has also been found that the rows should 
be only 2 feet apart and the seed approximately 

2 to 4 inches apart in the rows ; up to the present, 
castor beans have usually been planted in rows 

3 to 4 feet apart, and the seed 2 to 3 inches apart 
in the rows. 

The tests indicate that yields under Australian 
conditions will compare very favourably with 
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those of the main producing countries (India, 
China, South America, Mexico, Egypt), and will 
be in the vicinity of 1,000 lb. to the acre. 

In 1948, seed of a small quantity of Mauth- 
ner's Dwarf was introduced from South Africa, 
and this variety appears to be the most promising 
handled to date. An oil test is now being made, 
and the variety will be subjected also to a yield 
test under mechanically harvested conditions at 
Yanco Experiment Farm this season. 

With the introduction of Mauthner’s Dwarf 
variety, and the success obtained by departmen- 
tal agronomists at Yanco in adapting the header 
for harvesting castor plants, it should be possible 
very soon to recommend this crop to farmers 
in areas suitable for its cultivation. Australia 
should then be growing her own castor oil 
requirements for which there is at present a 
profitable market. — W. M. Curteis, Special 
Agronomist. 
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«Wolseley Shearing Machinery 
« Spretters, Jetters, Fiy Specifics 

• Power Spray Dips, Dipping Fluids 

• Home Appiiances 

• Cyanogas 

• Pumps for ail Purposes 

'•Windmills, Pumpers, Troughing, 
Tanks 

• Orchard Sprayers 


• Orchard Sprays and Dusts 

• Fruit Graders and Implements 

• Milking Machines 

• Pasture Machinery 

• Firefighting Equipment 

• Lighting Plants 

• Nunan Spray Irrigation 

• Buzacott & Petter Engines 


For full particulars and prices, contact 


BUZACOn-WOUElEV PIT. IID. 

7-11 Market Street, Sydney 


Phone MA63II 
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These are just a few of the interesting articles in the 
current issue of 

FARM & GARDEN DIGEST 

Contagious Abortion Fallacies 

Trace Elements (by Dr. E. Pfeiffer, a distinguished 
scientist and world authority on this subject) 

Organic Husbandry and Sir Albert Howard 
Population Pressure — A World Danger 
Bracken Fern as a Source of Fertility 
Fertile Garden Soil without Digging 

Farm & Garden Digest 

The journal for all who cultivate the soil. On sale at bookstalls 
and newsagents at l/« per copy or send \/\\ to the Organic 
Farming & Gardening Society, C/o Primary Producers* Union, 
2 Spring Street, Sydney 


WOOLCLASSING 

Without previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through 
our help. 

For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 
Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and 
Technical Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table 
for study and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and 
season, and by our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, 
as well as the U.S.A. and South America. 


Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street, Adelaide, South Australia 
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IBUSINESS OF FAKMlNGi 


Some Facte and 
Current Problems of 


THE POTATO 


Notes Prepared by the 
Division of Marketing 
and Agricultural Economics 

INDUSTRr 


THE potato has nozu become an indispensable article of diet in most countries where it can 
be successfully grozjon. Recurrent shortages in the last few seasons in New South Wales 
have served to highlight attention upon the problems involved in the production and marketing 
of this crop. 


The history of the potato is interesting. Before 
the Incas set up their civilisation, potatoes were 
an established article of food for the natives of 
South America. In 1542 potatoes were introduced 
into Spain from Peru, and in 1586 they were 
brought from Virginia to Ireland by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and were grown on his estate. In 1^3 
the Royal Society attempted to popularise the 
use of potatoes in England, but failed. One 
hundred and eleven years later, in 1774, Frederick 
the Great imposed the use of potatoes on the 
German people, and since then they have been 
universally grown in European countries. 

To‘day, potato production exceeds in volume 
any other food crop in the world, with the excep- 
tion of wheat and rice. In 1947 Australian con- 
sumption of potatoes was 527,600 tons, representing 
133.4 lb. per head per annum. 

Nutritive Valve. 

The potato is probably the most economical and 
valuable vegetable in the low cost diet. It contains 
appreciable amounts of essential vitamins, and in 
the Australian diet it contributes approximately 
one-third of the total anti-scurvy vitamin (as- 
corbic acid). It is also a good source of calcium 
and other minerals. The potato is usually con- 
sumed whole and with a minimum of preliminary 
processing, and thus it largely retains its natural 
components of minerals and vitamins. 

In Australia, with its relative abundance of 
other foodstuffs, per capita consumption of 
potatoes is naturally not as high as it is in Great 
Britain and Europe, although remaining a very 
important foodstuff. Moreover, in Europe 
before the war, substantial quantities of potatoes 
were also fed to livestock and used for the 
manufacture of various by-products. 

The world food shortage of World War TI 
and the immediate post-war periods has em- 
phasised the importance of the potato as a food. 
On both the continent of Europe and in the 
British Isles this food shortage resulted in a 
marked extension of the production of cereals 
and potatoes at the expense of grazing land. 

♦ Compiled fiom.The Australian Potato Industry (Bulletin 
No. 5 of the Bureau of Agricultural 'Economics), departmental 
and other sources. 


Production. 

Potato cultivation has many advantages which 
have contributed to its popularity as a foodstuff. 
These include: — 

(a) The wide range of soils in which it can 
be successfully grown. 

(b) The unspecialised nature of the equipment 
needed for soil preparation, planting, cultivation 
and harvesting, (hor example, it can be grown 
as a backyard crop.) 

(c) Production can be easily expanded or 
reduced. 

(d) The potato can be comparatively easily 
stordd. 

{e) It requires no processing before it can be 
consumed. 

(/) It can be eaten in a variety of ways. 

On the other hand, cultivation does possess 
some disadvantages, viz.: — 

(1) Hand labour is required in production and 
harvesting. 

(2) The harvested crop is bulky to transport 
and store, and in some climates deterioration is 
rapid. 

(3) The crop is susceptible to disease. 

(4) Repeated cropping rapidly depletes soil 
fertility. 

The potato industry in Australia is characterised 
by comparatively low yields per acre. For ex- 
ample, in Ireland, 6.4 tons per acre can ^ 
obtained; in New Zealand, 575 tons; whilst in 
Australia, 2.73 tons has been the average yield 
over recent years. Although there has been a 
slight improvement in average yield per acre in 
New South Wales, these yields are still below 
the Commonwealth average. It is of some interest 
to note that annual production was much higher 
in this Slate forty years ago that it is now. For 
example, the production of 121,033 tons achieved 
in the year 191 r has not since been equalled or 
even approached. 

War-time Industry Controls 

Pre-war, potatoes were subject to the fluctua- 
tions of open market conditions. The importance 
of stabilising the production of potatoes was, how- 
ever, early recognised by the Commonwealth 
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Government when during World War II plans 
had to be made to ensure that the civilian popula- 
tion would not become short of essential food- 
stuffs, and the growing needs of the armed 
services had to be met. 

In April, 1942, potatoes were brought under 
control by the National Security (Potatoes) 
Regulations. These regulations set up an Aus- 
tralian Potato Committee and gave it power to 
regulate or prohibit the production, supply, distri- 
bution, sale or disposal of potatoes. The Potato 
Committee was given no powers compulsorily to 
acquire potatoes, although it could purchase them 
by agreement. Later, in 1942, the Commonwealth 
in order to increase overall potato and vegetable 
production, instituted a system whereby contracts 
were offered to growers. Under contracts so 
entered into, growers undertook to deliver 
potatoes upon set terms as and when required by 
the controlling committee. Later still, in the same 
year, the Commonwealth Potato Controller com- 
pleted arrangements whereby merchants and 
agents were appointed to receive potatoes on 
behalf of the Commonwealth and to sell them 
at fixed margins of profit. 

In I943> following requests from the nutrition 
authorities, and in accordance otherwise with 
Government policy at the time, a subsidy scheme 
was evolved for potatoes, and this entailed some 
alterations in marketing. Under this scheme, prac- 
tically all growers entered into contracts with 
the Australian Potato Committee and the growers 
became entitled to receive fixed prices per ton 
for first-grade potatoes, irrespective of the price 
at which they might subsequently be sold. Price 
controls otherwise regulated retail and wholesale 
prices. These marketing arrangements applied 
to the whole of Australia. Broadly, under this 
subsidy scheme, the grower was given a stable 
guaranteed price for all potatoes grown under 
contract. Margins we^e also fixed at each stage 
and to meet various distribution and retailing 
costs. All risks of transport and storage were 
borne by the Commonwealth and consumers were 
provided with potatoes at fixed prices which, 
while varying in different localities, were yet 
considerably lower than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

The potato controls as introduced and imple- 
mented during World War II may be said to 
have been completely successful in achieving their 
stated objectives. The expenditure involved, 
however, was not inconsiderable, the consumer 
subsidy and various administrative charges 
amounting to £1,708,000 in the year 1943-44; 
£2,453,000 (1944-45); £2,826,000 (1945-46); 

£3,012,000 (1946-47); £2,705,000 (1947-48). Com- 
monwealth controls and the potato subsidy were 
withdrawn in November, 1948. 

Post-war Marketing of Potatoes. 

In 1945 and 1946 a number of conferences were 
held in all States to determine post-war plans 
for the marketing of potatoes in anticipation of 
Commonwealth control over the potato industry 
eventually drawing to a close. There was unani- 
mity in the ranks of growers that some form of 
planned marketing was desirable in order to 
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retain some of the advantages which had been 
evident during the war-time years. It was fully 
recognised that the alternative to the continuance 
of some form of control was the return to the 
open market system under which potato growers 
would independently consign potatoes for sale to 
agents, thus providing room for speculation and 
alternation of gluts and scarcities. 

In December, 1946, a Potato Marketing Board 
was constituted in New South Wales under the 
Marketing of Primary Products Act, and the 
Board was appointed in April, 1947. At the time 
the Board was formed, it was anticipated that 
([Commonwealth control over the potato industry 
would cease at the end of 1947 when it would 
devolve upon the New South Wales Board to 
organise a pooled marketing plan to take over 
from the contract and subsidy scheme of the 
Commonwealth. The position remained uncer- 
tain from April, 1947, until towards the end of 
the year, when the Commonwealth Government 
announced that it would continue potato controls 
for a further period of twelve months. The New 
South Wales Board functioned in the meantime 
as an Advisory Committee and did not assume 
its internal marketing responsibilities until Octo- 
ber, 1948. It is now functioning as an established 
administrative agency. 

At the present time, the overall Australian 
position is that Potato Marketing Boards have 
been formed in all States of the Commonwealth, 
the five mainland States working on a pool basis, 
only the Ta.smanian Board, which had been 
established many years before, being otherwise 
organised and fulfilling differentfunctions. Various 
State Marketing Boards have organised between 
themselves to form a Commonwealth Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee which meets from time to time to 
consider industry problems. 

Marketing Problems in New South Wales. 

At the present time, the average annual produc- 
tion of potatoes in New South Wales is equi- 
valent to approximately one-third of the annual 
consumption, which amounts to about 140,000 
tons. This is due to the fact that the State is 
not as climatically suitable as the southern States, 
Victoria and Tasmania, the results being that 
yields are on the whole lower and the risks 
attending production much greater. Declining 
soil fertility in established districts is thought to 
be a further reason for comparatively low average 
yields. 

Production in New South Wales can be divided 
on a geographical basis into two groups; (a) 
coastal, and (I?) tableland. Coastal districts are 
responsible for early potatoes which are marketed 
from October until January, whereas the table- 
land districts produce mid-season and late crops 
which are marketed, according to the district, 
from about January to the following September. 
The main crop is the more important because it 
can be stored and marketed over an extended 
period, and it is the one of which greater produc- 
tion is required. The early coastal crop, which 
is highly perishable, is important in so far as it 
is marketed when main crop potatoes are unavail- 
able. However, orderly marketing of the early 
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crop is rendered difficult because of its perishable 
nature, which is often accentuated by the presence 
of disease and insect pests, and the fact that the 
crops are harvested and consequently must be 
marketed over a relatively short period. 

This seasonal production of New South Wales 
grown potatoes must in all years be supplemented 
by heavy imports from Victoria and Tasmania. 
It is at all times important that these imports 
should be so regulated that they do not flood 
the market and are timed to fit into the gaps in 
the local production. This means that as far as 
possible, the New South Wales Potato Marketing 
Board must work in close co-operation with 
importing agencies and with the Boards in the 
supplying States. A consequence also of building 
up and maintaining a regular delivery service with 
a perishable and bulky product is that transport 
arrangements must be fluid so that potato supplies 
can be moved quickly when required, particularly 
from one State to another. 

One of the factors which has been responsible 
for temporary shortages in New South Wales 
has been transport. This involves shipping from 
Tasmanian ports to Sydney and rail transport 
from Victoria to New South Wales, and internally 
within the State. These difficulties should in time 
be removed. 


In so far as New South Wales production is 
concerned, the possibility is that in due time there 
will be increased mechanisation, particularly in 
tableland districts, in order to offset present-day 
relatively high production costs. Already har- 
vesters are being used in some districts with 
varying degrees of success. A further possibility 
is that both in this State and elsewhere the 
production of potatoes under irrigation will in- 
crease. Dry spells during the spring and summer 
months are frequently responsible for heavy 
losses of marketable tubers and cause instability 
in the industry. 

Two other factors, however, are important in 
assessing the present New South Wales position. 
The first of these concerns soil fertility. There 
is some increasing evidence that in potato-grow- 
ing districts the soils are declining in fertility. 
This carries with it the need for improved farm 
practices and the resting of impoverished soils. 
The second factor is that since potatoes are usually 
grown on mixed farms, other crops and other 
types of production are now strongly competing 
with potatoes because of the relatively high prices 
now ruling for most forms of primary production. 
Incentives must, therefore, l)e offering to 
encourage a full production of potatoes. 

These and other problems arc now receiving 
the attention of the controlling authorities both 
in this and other States of the Commonwealth. 


Are There Too Many Butter Factories ? 


MORE than two years ago — in August, 1947 — the management of Norco, a co-operative 
association zvhich produces more butter than any other single proprietary hrm or group of 
co-operatives in New South Wales, decided to hold a ballot among its members to decide 
zvhether members were zvilling to back the announced policy of the management drastically 
to reduce the number of butter factories under its control and to concentrate production 
in the larger and more efficient factories. At the time a considerable amount of opposition 
zvas encountered, but in spite of this opposition the majority of members of Norco endorsed 


the stand taken by their elected representatives. 

Although the public discussion which preceded 
the ballot at that time focussed attention on this 
interesting decision of the Norco management, 
the number of butter factories in New South 
AVales has been, in fact, declining steadily ever 
since statistics regarding the number of butter 
factories in the State have been compiled. In 
1916, for instance, there were 153 butter factories 
in this State, producing over 55 million pounds 
of butter, or an average of approximately 360,000 
lb. each. By 1920, the 128 butter factories in the 
State were producing almost 62 millions pounds 
of butter, or an average of 484,000 lb. per factory. 
By 1929 the number of butter factories had 
fallen to 100, and the total production of factory 
butter in the State exceeded 90 million pounds. 

During the depression years the quantity of 
factory butter produced increased greatly, whilst 
the number of butter factories remained more or 
less stable round the 100 mark. During World 
War II, coupled with a decline in butter produc- 
tion, there was also a considerable decline in the 
number of butter factories. At the end of the 


war only 89 factories remained in operation, and 
on 31st March, 1048, only 74 factories were in 
use.* 

Taking the whole period of more than thirty 
years, we find that whilst factory butter produc- 
tion rose by about 50 per cent., the number of 
factories pr(Klucing butter declined by more than 
onc-half. 

Advantages of Larger Factories. 

When the factory system originally started in 
the 'nineties bad roads and slow means of trans- 
portation prevented the collection of cream over 
large distances. As time went on there were 
many amalgamations and some firms dropped out 
as means of transport improved. 

Larger factories have great advantages over 
small factories from the point of view of produc- 
tion costs. They can lake advantage of new 

• For the purpose of this article, the approximate 2 per c«nt. 
trend away from deliveries of cream to factories, towards 
whole-milk deliveries, has been ignored. 
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^vclopments in large-scale equipment Whilst 
small churns produce approximately lOO boxes 
of butter per day — if they are kept running 
continuously — ^large chums, with little more 
labour, can turn out about 400 boxes a day. 
Similarly, large factories are able to use mechani- 
cal packing methods which increase handling 
capacity by more than 100 per cent, per man. 


Butter Manufacturing Costs in U.S.A. 

In 1941-42 costs of manufacture of butter were 
measured in 168 butter factories of different sizes 
in Minnesota, U.S.A. According to figures pub- 
lished by the Co-operative Auditing Service Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., costs of manufacture of 
butter averaged 2.18 cents per lb. for factories 
producing over 500,000 lb. of butter per annum, 
and 3.99 cents per lb. for factories with a produc- 
tion of less than 100,000 lb. of butter per annum. 
Other studies in California showed that the most 


efifideiit butter factories, i.e,, those with the lowest 
cost of production, produced between 24 and 4 
million pounds of butter per annum. 

New South Wales Figures* 

According to figures published by Norco, costs 
in their largest factories averaged i.SS pence i)cr 
lb. of butter, whilst costs in the smaller factories 
were 2.3 pence per lb. of butter. These differences 
may not appear very large, but since a reasonably 
sized dairy farm will produce between 8,000 and 
12,000 pounds of butter per annum, the long-term 
loss to dairy- farmers supplying these smaller 
factories would amount to approximately lOs. per 
week. This loss is ultimately borne by the dairy 
farmers concerned. Whilst dairy-farmers are at 
present receiving a guaranteed price which is 
fairly attractive, in the long run improvements 
in the efficiency of production and marketing of 
butter will be necessary if butter is to compete 
successfully on the world market. — F. H. Gruen, 
Economics Research Ofiiccr. 


Wheat Research Institute at 

Contract 

A CONTRACT has been signed for the construction 
of the New South Wales Wheat Research Insti- 
tute at Wagga Agricultural College at a total 
estimated cost of £52,000. 

Making this announcement, the Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, said, 
^‘No doubt the news of sn early start on the 
Wheat Research Institute will be welcomed by 
millers, bakers, wheatgrowers and, in fact, all 


Wagga Agricuhoral College. 

Sigaed. 

concerned with the wheat industry. It certainly 
gives me great pleasure. Everyone agrees that 
a great deal of research is necessary into all 
aspects of wheat-growing with a view to improv- 
ing not only crop yields but the baking quality 
of flour. The establishment of the Wheat Re- 
search Institute at Wagga Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station will be an important step 
forward in our efforts to give better bread -to 
consumers.” 


Increased Windbreak Plantings in the Hills District. 


Many Hills district orchardists are recognising 
the error of failing to protect their fruit trees 
against wind, and have planted windbreaks, reports 
the Division of Horticulture. 

Unfortunately, it takes some time for trees to 
grow high enough for this purpose, and it is con- 
sidered that windbreak plantings should be given 
much higher priority when an orchard is being 
established. 

A Pitt Town grower whose land was suffering 
from wind erosion to the detriment of both the 
soil and the young citrus trees has found a partial 
solution to this problem. In late summer he 


An opportunity was given on 20th September for 
senior officers of the Department to meet six 
delegates who had attended the recent British 
Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference at 
Adelaide on “Plant and Animal Nutrition in 
Relation to Soil and Climatic Factors." 

Hht visiting party comprised Sir Edward 
Salisbury, Director of the Royal Botanic Garden 


plants two or three rows of maize between the 
trees, and leaves the dry stalks standing during 
the winter and spring. 

Protection from severe winds results in better 
tree growth, better and more fruit. Older 
orchardists almo.st invariably recognised the im- 
portance of protection by leaving belts of timber 
intact to shelter their orchard plantings. 

More recently the urge to ^lant every available 
acre has led to extensive cleari^. Sheltered areas 
have been opened up to the winds — ^with a subse- 
quent drop in production. 


at Kew; Dr. P. S. Nutman and Dr. P. J. G. 
Mann, of Rotbamstead Agricultural Experiment 
Station in England; Mr. J. B. £. Patters(»), of 
the British National Advisory Service; Dr. J. 
Bonner, Professor of Biology at the Californian 
Institute of Technology; and Dr. K. Hamner, of 
the University of California, Division of Botany. 
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HULLE'S BRAND 



THE MOST EFFICIENT RABBIT DESTROYER 

SEND ENQUIRIES THROUGH YOUR 
USUAL WHOLESALE HOUSE. 

WHIFFEN SONS LTD. 

(A Division of British Chemicals and Biologicals Ltd.) 

FULHAM — LONDON — ENGLAND 

AusfraKan Representatives: 

BENGER-GENATOSAN (PTY.) LTD. 

66-72 Reservoir Street, Sydney. Telegrams: AMPOGEN, Sydney 


The Amazing Cooling Unit 



“KOOLA” 


Costs Nothing to Run 

Year in, year out, the “Koola” keeps meat, butter, 
milk, salads and fruit healthfully chilled without costing 
a penny to operate. The principle of cooling by water 
has been improved by research to the modern self- 
operating unit. A sturdy metal frame encloses asbestos 
plates which, with the addition of water, radiate 
coolness through the five cubic feet of storage space. 


Price: £16/19/6. Crating 19/- extra. Protection grills for 
side plate 6/6 extra. Available in cream or green with 
white baked enamel interior. 


F. W. WILLIAMS & CO. PTY. LTD. 


16 LOFTUS STREET, SYDNEY 
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STUNTING AND SCALY BUTT OF CITRUS 
Associated with Poncirus trifoliata Rootstock 


R. J. Benton^ Principal Fruit Officer (Extension) ; F. T. Bowman, Ph.D., 
Special Fruit Research Officer; Lilian Fraser, D.Sc., Plant Pathologist; R. G. 

Kebby, Special Fruit Officer. 

PONCIRUS TRIFOLIATA has been used to a limited extent as a rootstock for citrus 
in Australia for over fifty years, particularly in the vicinity of Sydney. It has been 
recognised as conferring certain desirable characteristics on the fruit and on the tree, 
and at the same time as having one outstanding defect which has caused it to be relegated 
to a minor role as a rootstock. This disadvantage has been of particular interest, because 
it has been felt that, if it could be overcome, the advantages of trifoliata stock would 
perhaps enable it to assume the status of a major rootstock. 

The position in New South Wales is that it has been recommended for many 
years for Valencia orange and the main varieties of mandarins — and also for grapefruit 
only because of its influence on quality — ^but it has not been recommended for Washington 
Navel orange or lemons. On trifoliata, varieties of the latter group are subject to 
dwarfing or stunting and the stock to a scaling of the bark popularly called ^^scaly-butP^ 
the percentage of the trees affected and the severity of the symptoms being unpredictable. 
Nevertheless, groves which consist entirely of vigorous and satisfactory trees of 
Washington Navel orange on this stock are known, clearly indicating a problem for 
investigation, the elucidation of which should bring the unreliable bracket of varieties 
into the same category as Valencia orange as regards suitability to trifoliata stock. 

Brief accounts of progress has been published, in which a virus cause 

for scaly butt was shown. The present paper gives an expanded account of the 
problem and the results of the investigations to date. 


MERITS AND DEMERITS. 
Resistance to Phjrtophthora. — 

Although the oldest known trees on 
trifoliata root stock in New South Wales, 
and indeed in Australia, are now over sixty 
years of age, the stock was little used at the 
time when they were propagated, and for 
many years afterwards. At the beginning of 
this century, navel oranges were becoming 
increasingly popular, and it is not unlikely 
that the unsatisfactory performance of this 
variety on trifoliata stock was an important 
factor in discouraging its more general use. 


* The three first-named authors were constituted as a 
Committee in 1943 to investigate the problem reported herein. 
Mr. Kebby joined the Committee in 1948 on his appoitituicnt 
to the position of Special Fruit Officer (Citrus) formerly 
occupied by Mr. Benton. 

The authors wish to acknowle(|ge the valuable held 
assistance of Mr. A. C. Amott, Fruit Inspector, and Mr. £. C. 
Levitt, Fruit Officer, as well as officers of Narara Nursery who 
carried out the propagational work. The keen co-operation of 
Mr. W. Barrett, of Dooralong, Mr. H. V. Braund, Griffith, 
and manv growers and nurserymen, is also gratefully 
acknowleaged. 


The potential value of trifoliata was 
brought to attention about twenty-five years 
ago by observation (R.J.B.) of the fact that 
aged Washington Navel trees were able to 
thrive and bear satisfactorily in locations 
where the variety on rough lemon was sub- 
ject to collar rot and foot rot. This was 
very apparent in the vicinity of Dooralong 
Creek, Wyong, New South Wales, where 
citrus is grown on the alluvial flats subject 
to flooding at irregular intervals. 

The principal references to trifoliata in 
literature on citrus culture at that time were 
to the general effect that it ‘ had been an 
unsatisfactory stock, except for a very re- 
stricted number of varieties, which included 
Satsuma mandarins. For example, Coit* 
stated that “in California trifoliata is little 
used. There remain a few old orange and* 
pomelo orchards on it which are doing fairly 
well but failures are more frequent than 
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successes . . . TrifoHata is very ob- 
jectionable for lemon and has been an 
absolute failure in every case recorded in 
California/* 

Hume’® stated that it was the only stock 
for high grade Satsunias and was an excel- 
lent stock for kumquat, limequat, Duncan 
pomelo and Calamondin. Marsh grapefruit 
was a failure on it. Many sweet oranges 
such as Ruby, Pineapple, Parson Brown, 
Valencia and Washington Navel made good 
growth on trifoliata stock. 

Davis” summarised experiences in South 
Africa as follows: — ‘The trifoliata orange 
has been used as a stock for the kumquat 
with best results, also for naartje (man- 
darin) though the growth of the tree on this 
stock is slow. The fruit produced is, how- 
ever, of the very best quality. Most late 
fruiting scions do fairly well, out navels and 
other varieties which ripen early are very 
considerably dwarfed by its use.” Else- 
where* he stated: . All kinds of 

citrus fruits were budded on this stock. One 
result was the same in every instance. Grape- 
fruits and lemons, oranges and naartjes 
grown on trifoliata roots were of finer tex- 
ture and better flavour than where grown 
on the original trees. The second effect of 
the use of this sVek was to dwarf every 
kind of lemon and grapefruit and practic- 
ally all sweet oranges with the exception of 
late varieties like Du Roi and Valencia Late. 


These and most kinds of naartjes were very 
little dwarfed. The influence of the stock 
on tlie quality of the naartjes was especially 
marked.” 

Clark Poweir had the following interest- 
ing comment on trifoliata: . . In South 

Africa ... it is usually dwarfing in 
its effect on the scion. This effect is vari- 
able in degree, probably due to the existence 
of several strains of the stock . . 

Notwithstanding the generally adverse 
opinions at that time, two factors in the 
growth of the trees at Dooralong recom- 
mended the trial of trifoliata on a large 
scale, namely, the well-grown vigorous 
nature of the trees and the resistance of the 
stock to the effects of floodings and “wet 
feet/* A considerable number of trees was 
propagated by the Department as well as by 
nurser3rmen, and widely distributed in the 
citrus districts of New .South Wales. The 
results have served to confirm the early 
observations and to indicate the reaction of 
a wider range of scion varieties to the root 
stock\ 

The effects of flooding are important from 
time to time in several citrus-growing areas 
in this State. In the coastal districts between 
Sydney and Wyong, including the Hawkes- 
bury river flats, a good deal of the citrus is 
grown on low lands or creek and river 
flats which have a greater d^h of soil and 
better soil moisture conditions in dry 


Rf. I — Vigorous (kft) and Stuntod (rigfo) Trees of 
Washington Navel Orange on Trifollau Stocks. 
Trees Same Age. 
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# Single Cylinder 5 h.p. 

# Twin Cylinder 10 h.p. 

# Totally enclosed vertical ^ 
cycle cold starting oil engine 
of lower weight ratio, 

# Compact and robust. 

# Maintenance is simple. 




Petrol or Kerosene Types 

# Single Cylinder up to 5 h.p. 

# Twin Cylinder 9 h.p. and 10 h.p, 

# Air cooled models in all sizes. 

# Water cooled 3 h.p. Kerosene. 

# Ruggedly constructed for maximum 
performance in all climates. 


BUZACOn-WOliELEY PTY. LTD. 


741 Market Street. SYDNEY. 
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MORRISON” 

TH£ HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

IHAT IS IHE DECURED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 

ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 

SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, — SYDNEY. 


ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 

INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

Throe Moves In One— Saves Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two 
spray line movements per day. It is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing aiong the spray line and 7T moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 

The A^,L Wydespred 

For Full ParticularSt write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 

500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY PHONE M20M 
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periods than surrounding hillsides. In ex- 
treme cases, citrus is being grown where 
the ground water stands at some i8 inches 



Flf. 2. — The Union of « Vigorous Washington Navel 
Orange on Trifoliate — Forty-five Years Old. 
Note overgrowth and ribbing of the stock. 


from the surface, and in situations such as 
these, trees on trifoliata stock are doing 
exceptionally well. 

The second main citrus area, the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area, is also subject 
to occasional flooded conditions which arise, 
not from the overflowing of creeks, but 
from abnormally wet winters and the failure 
of the natural and artificial surface drain- 
age system to cope with the surplus water. 
Many of the soils are comparatively heavy 
and shallow, and, in many instances, de- 
ficient in natural underground drainage, and 
they quickly become saturated from 
excessive rainfall. Such periods of flood- 
ing have, in the past, caused serious decline 
in tree health. The worst incidence of such 
a decline in recent years was following the 
wet winters of 1939 and 1942, as a result 
of which about half the trees of bearing age 
went out of production, and many younger 
trees were lost. 

It was found that the prevailing root rot 
was caused by Phytophthora citrophthora, 
and that the fundamental reason for the 
decline, both in the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Areas and coastal districts, was the 
active development of this organism under 
wet soil conditions^®* 


Not only is Phytophthora citrophthora 
responsible for deterioration in existing 
groves, but it renders replanting a difficult 
problem. Where trees have been removed 
following decline from root rot, it has 
proved impossible to re-establish trees on 
rough lemon stock unless the tree sites were 
resoiled (Fig. 4). Trees on trifoliata stock, 
however, planted in infested soil, make very 
good growth. This is very well illustrated 
in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 

Phytophthora root and collar rots are 
often quite prevalent in citrus nurseries in 
the Carlingford-Ermington districts in years 
when an abundant autumn rainfall is re- 
received or excessive irrigation applied. Fol- 
lowing such a season (1945) heavy losses 
of worked trees on rough lemon root stocks 
were experienced by growers within a few 
months of planting. In any case, young 
trees from the older nurseries, where all the 
ground has probably grown citrus, are 
likely to carry Phytophthora infection. Thus 
the replanting site and the replanting 
material may be seriously affected with 
Phytophthora citrophthora, and so prejudice 
wholly or in part the success of replanting. 



Fig. 3. — ^Th« Union of a Stunted Washington Navel 
Oranga on Trifoliau Stock (Eight Years Old) 
showing Scaly Butt. 

Note.— (a) Scaling extends to union; frequently 
it appears only at ground level, (b) Sunilar sice 
of stock and scion. 

Consequently, trifoliata has assumed Ri 
new importance in citrus growing in this 
State, and the elucidation of the cause of 
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the failure of Washington Navel orange and 
the other varieties of the unreliable group 
always to grow satisfactorily on it has 
become a matter of urgency. 

Further investigations^" have enabled the 
following classification of the reaction of 
citrus forms to the organism: — 

Highly Resistant, 

Poncirus trifoliata. 

Cit range, var. Carrigo. 

Resistant, 

Citremon. 

Cit range, var. Morton. 

Tangelo, var. Sampson. 

Tangelo, var. Thornton. 

Sour orange. 

Mandarin, var. Cleopatra. 

Microcitrus, Sydney Hybrid. 

Susceptible, 

Eureka and Lisjbon lemon. 

Rough lemon. 

Sweet orange. 

Sweet lime. 

Grapefruit, var. Duncan. 

Grapefruit, var. Wheeney. 

Citron, var. Bengal. 

Citron, var. Knight. 

Citrus excelsa. 

Yuzu. 

This work has demonstrated the outstand- 
ing importance of trifoliata as the main 
root rot-resistant root stock, and has shown 
that its hybrids appear to be the main 
sources of potentially new root rot-resistant 
stodcs. 

OliHr Root Aftributes. — 

Among other root attributes may be noted 
Aat it is susceptible to ArmUlaria mellea, but 
according to a recent report^ it is resistant 
to citrus eel worm. 

ifbct' OR Fraft Qnalitiet. — 

It has been recognised that trifoliata stock 
confers distinctive qualities on the fruit and 
gives the tree an increased capacity to hold 
its fruit. 

Improvement in quality of fruit over that 
on the commonly used rough lemon stock 
takes the form of thinner skin, better flavour 
and long^ retention of juice and flavour 


when harvesting is deferred. The generally 
observed difference in flavour is supported 
by a three-year chemical examination of 
the fruit from Valencia and Washington 
Navel orange and Marsh grapefruit trees 
on three rootstocks — trifoliata, rough lemon 
and sweet orange*®. 'The best quality of 
fruit of the three varieties was produced 
by trees on Poncirus rootstock, the fruit 
being usually highest in specific gravity, 
acidity, soluble solids and flavour. Grape- 
fruit on Poncirus stock was markedly 
sweeter and less bitter than fruit from other 
stocks. The oranges from Poncirus and 
sweet orange stocks held their palatability 
longer on the tree than fruit from rough 
lemon.” 

The fruit is also held more firmly on the 
trees, particularly at maturity, an effect 
which is specially noticeable in periods of 
heavy rain or in locations subject to flood- 
ing. The holding of the fruit on the tree 
and the retention of quality also show up 
noticeably following the incidence of light 
frosts. These are commercially valuable 
characteristics, particularly for certain 
varieties such as Late Valencia oranges and 
Marsh grapefruit. 

Effect on Tree Growth and Productivity. — 

All varieties on trifoliata stock are gener- 
ally recognised to be rather slower growing 
in their non-bearing and early-bearing 
period. However, where they are not af- 
fected by dwarfing and scaly butt they are 
vigorous and attain adequate size in later 
life for the prevailing planting distances, 
and where root rot occurs they out-grow 
trees on rough lemon stock and survive after 
neighbouring trees on susceptible rootstocks 
have failed (Fig. 4). 

In coastal New South Wales mature trees 
of Washington Navel and Valencia on tri- 
foliata stock often show denser foliage and 
darker green, larger leaves and better shoot 
growth at the top than trees on rough lemon, 
which become open at the top owing to poor 
foliage and shoot growth in this position, 
due to root rot and possibly nematode 
attack. This maintenance of vigour in the 
mature tree has been observed to reduce the 
degree of infection by the black spot fungus 
(Guignardia citricarpa), which is well 
known to be less prevalent on vigorous trees. 
The Ellendale mandarin , on rough lemoa 
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stock often becomes unthrifty within a few 
years of attaining commercial bearing age 
m marked contrast to its behaviour on 
trifoliata stock. 

In bearing propensities^ trees on trifoliata 
stock are definitely precocious, often to an 
extent that early crops should be removed in 
order that the young tree may make more 
structural growth. Cropping is usually 
heavy in relation to the size of the tree, and 
there harve been numerous observations that 
bearing is more regular on trifoliata than 
on rough lemon stock. 

Frost Resistance. — 

Numerous field observations indicate that 
trifoliata stock confers a degree of frost 
resistance on the tree greater than that 


existed under conditions less acute. How- 
ever, it has been observed on severs^ 
occasions that under conditions of modemle 
drought some crop was matured on trees on 
trifoliata stock, whereas no crop was 
retained by trees on other stocks. Whether 
the eflfect was the result of the rather deeper 
rooting habit of trifoliata or of the develop- 
ment of a greater amount of root fibre can 
only be surmised. The later characteristic 
of trifoliata stock is well recognised. 

Stantmg and Scaly Batt.— 

The most serious defect of the trifoliata 
stock is the stunting or dwarfing of certain 
scion varieties commonly associated with 
the development of scaly butt below bud 




Fig. A . — Replanted 
Orange Tree, showing 
Decline Through 
Root Rot. 

The tree on the right is 
a common orange forty- 
four years old on tri- 
foliata stock. That on 
the left is a replant, on 
rough lemon stock, 
twelve years oltj, now 
showing decline from 
r(X)t rot; it was re- 
plautcd where the origi- 
nal tree died from root 
rot. 



shown by the same variety on rough lemon 
stock. This is, no doubt, partly because 
such trees have undamaged root systems, 
since trees slightly affected with root rot are 
much more subject to frost injury than 
trees with healthy root systems. 

A striking illustration of the frost hardi- 
ness of trees on trifoliata is given by 
Webberi^ 

Drcaglit Renstance. — 

Opportunities to compare the behaviour 
of the same variety on different stocks of 
identical age, when grown under drought 
conditions, have been few, and droughts 
when they occur are often so prolonged as 
to remove any differences which may have 


union. If the incidence of dwarfing were 
uniform for a variety, allowance might be 
made for it by closer planting, but neither 
the proportion nor the degree is reliable. A 
range of variation in size of Washington 
Navel orange trees is shown in Fig. i, which 
illustrates vigorous and stunted Washington 
Navel orange trees of the same age (8 
years) ; Fig. 2 shows the typical appearance 
of the rootstock of a vigorous tree ; and Fig. 
3 the scaly-butted rootstock of a stunted 
tree. 

The term 'Vlwarfing^’ is, in fact, a mis- 
nomer, as it implies a specific stock-induced 
dwarfing. A preferable term is ''stunting,” 
esi^ecially in view of the evidence to be pre- 
sented of the virus cause of the disease. 
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The varietal responses to trifoliata root- 
sitock obtained in a survey of over 10,000 
trees have been, given^ and are discussed 
in a later section of this paper on the results 
af investigations into scaly butt. 

' In the great majority of instances in New 
South Wales, stunting is associated with 
scaly butt. The association, however, is not 
invariable, and though scaly butt is com- 
monest among excessively dwarfed or 
stunted trees, occasionally dwarfed trees are 
found without scaly butt. However, trees 
showing scaly butt are always dwarfed to 
a greater or lesser extent. 

In private communication dated 14th 
August, 1944, A. F. Camp, Vice-Director, 
Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, 


Florida, stated that scaling occurs in 
Louisiana, but that dwarfing without scaling 
occurs in Florida. He also recorded having 
seen some scaling of trifoliata stocks in 
Argentina in one section, whilst in another 
section, the Concordia section, trifoliata 
stock produced outstanding trees free of 
dwarfing and scaling. In a recent short 
article Fawcett and Klotz’ recorded scaling 
of trifoliata top-worked on grapefruit in 
California and state that *'the nature or 
cause of exocortis (as scaly butt is called in 
California) is not known. It is believed that 
it is either due to a genetic factor ... or 
that it is due to a virus.*^ 

{To he continued.) 


Molybdenum Deficiency in Glasshouse Tomatoes.. 

First Record in New South Wales. 


The first case on record in New South Wales 
of molybdenum deficiency in a glasshouse tomato 
crop recently came to the notice of the Biological 
Branch, when specimens of plants were submitted 
by a grower at Ermington. 

Clinical tests made on these plants, together 
with the symptoms and the fact that the soil in 
the glasshouse had been acid, indicated from the 
start that the condition was due to molybdenum 
deficiency. 

When a departmental plant pathologist made 
applications of sodium molybdate to the plants, 
slight but definite visual responses were evident — 
and these were confirmed by chemical tests of 
the leaves of treated and untreated plants. 


This case is only the fourth definite record of 
molybdenum deficiency in tomatoes in New South 
Wales, the earlier cases having been at Berkeley 
Vale, Horsley and Wetherill Park. 

As far as is known there have been no reports 
yet of naturally occurring cases of molybdenum 
deficiency in commercial tomato crops in any 
other part of the world. 

The present record is of interest not only as 
being the first case of this deficiency in a glass- 
house crop (the three other cases having been 
in outdoor crops) but also as having been found 
within ten miles of the centre of Sydney. 

The soil in the glasshouse concerned was a 
heavy clay loam. 


Sod Culture in the Orchard. 

Demonstration at Annidale. 


As a joint project between the Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Armidale, an 
area of fruit trees is being planted on the property 
of the University in order to demonstrate the 
value of sod culture and to show that it is 
possible to grow fruit trees successfully with 
minimum loss of soil fertility. 

Seven acres have been planted this season, and 
a further five acres next season will complete 
tfie orchard. 

The Department has supplied pedigree trees for 
this demonstration, and Mr. E. C. Connor, Fruit 
Officer located at New England Experiment Farm, 
will act fh an advisory capacity. 

IVwo 526 


The University will supply all labour for 
working the orchard and will also carry out soil 
and other analyses during the lifetime of the 
trees. 

Sod culture consists mainly of encouraging and 
maintaining a continuous growth of suitable ^ants 
such as clovers, etc., not only to improve the 
soil, but to minimise erosion and preserve soil 
structure. 

Sod culture, however, cannot be adopted as 
widely as it deserves (particularly if irrigation 
facilities are unavailable) owing to the low and 
erratic rainfall common to many New South 
Wales localities.— Division of Horticulture. 
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^Vegetable Dusting- 

We have the following Dusting Materials available, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are recommended 


COOPER*S DEEDUST 


2% D.D.T. on Kaolin for various 
grubs and caterpillars. 


COOPER’S DRYMAC 


Derris Dust for those who prefer 
an entirely non-poisonous material. 


COOPER’S M.I.A. TOMATO DUST 

Sulphur for use in dry areas, controls insect pests and fungous diseases. 


GAMMEXANE No. 4 DUST 

larly valuable for aphid control. 


Contains 4% Benzene 
Hexachioride, partlcu- 


PESPRUF No. 2 DUST 2% D.D.T. on pyrophyllite. 


PESPRUF No. 5 DUST 


For Tomatoes. Containing D.D.T., 
Copper and Sulphur. 


PESPRUF 2G DUST 


1% D.D.T. and 1% Benzene Hexa- 
chioride for both caterpillars and aphis. 


PESPRUF 4G DUST 

tlons of caterpillars and aphis. 


2% D.D.T. and 2% Benzene Hexa- 
chioride for use in severe infesta- 


Obtainable at all regular Distributors 

Willinn Cooper i Nephews (Ausinilio) Ply. limited 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

Manufacturers of 

DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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fn just over 1 2 months twelve hundred N.S.W. primary producers have 

purchased the FERGUSON SYSTEM of farm machinery 


HERE 
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THE 

ACTUAL 
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You, too, can mechanise every job on your farm with 



See your local dealer or the 

BRITISH FARM EdUIPMENT CO. 

IDiriSION OF STANMM CARS LTD.) 

83-89 FLINDERS STREET 
SYDNEY 
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iPLANT DISEASES! 

BLACK SPOT AND DOWNY MILDEW 
0( the Grape Vine 

BLACK SPOT ami downy mildew of grapes are diseases which are caused by two 
distinct fungi, both of which are controlled by the same spray, Bordeaux mixture. 


BLACK SPOT. 

Black .spot develop.s at much lower tem- 
peratures than downy mildew, and gener- 
ally appears earlier in the season. All green 
l)arts of the vine — shoots, canes, leaves and 
bunches — are subject to attack. 



Black Spot Cankers on Canea and Tendrils. 


The disease first appears in the form of 
brownish-black spots, which are slightly 
sunken in the centre, but raised at the 
border. The spots on the shoots tend to 
become elongated iii the direction of the main 


axis, the colour becomes greyish, and, finally, 
definite cankers are produced. The bark 
ma\ be destroyed and in severe cases the 
underlying wood has a burnt appearance. 
Infection of the short stems of the flowers 
often results in withering, and subsequent 
falling, of the flowers or young fruits. 
Affected stems bearing bunches are some- 
times girdled. 

The first signs of the disease on the berries 
appear in the form of daik-brown areas, 
which later develop into round spots with 
grey centres and dark borders, between 
which there may be a well-defined band of 
bright red. Spots on the foliage are, at 
first, pale grey with dark red borders, which 
later turn black. Eventually the centre may 
fall out of the spot, giving the leaf a 
shot-hole appearance. 

The causal fungus is propagated mainly 
by spores which are formed in the affected 
tissues. The spores are produced in large 
numbers, and are disseminated liy rain and 
dew. If the climatic conditions are suitable. 



Bfock Spot on Grap# Leaf. 
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Black Spot of Doradillo Grapes. 


the spores which fall on the green parts of 
the vine may germinate, and about a week 
later the first signs of the black spot disease 
begin to appear. 

Control Mearares. 

Winter Treatments. 

1. Burn Primings . — After pruning, all 
cuttings should be collected and burnt. 

2. Remove and Burn Loose Bark . — If 
time and labour permit, the vines may have 
the loose, old bark removed and burnt. To 
leave it on the ground is worse than 
useless. 

Spring and Summer Treatment. 

3. Spraying with Bordeaux Mixture . — In 
the spring, when the buds are bursting, spray 
with Bordeaux (6-4-40). When the later 
buds are bursting, spray with Bordeaux 
again at summer strength (6-4-50). If 
weather conditions favour the disease, spray 
just before blossoming, and again as soon 
as the fruit has set. 

Later applications must be governed by 
weather conditions. Weather conditions 
favourable to black spot are experienced 
when periods of frequent rain are followed 
by sunshine. If, through any cause, the 
spraying just before blossoming is delayed, 
and the weather conditions are favourable 
to the disease, it is better to continue the 
spraying rather than risk the destruction 
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of the crop through the disease, but, as a 
rule, spraying should be avoided during the 
blossoming period. 

The spraying measures recommended for 
the summer control of black spot are equally 
valuable in controlling downy mildew, which, 
however, generally appears later in the 
season. 

DOWNY MILDEW. 

The first indications of this disease on 
the leaves appear in the form of dark, oily- 
looking patches on the upper surface, which 
later turn yellow and then brown. Upon 
the lower surface the spots are not at first 
so evident, but very soon they present a 
whitish, downy appearance — the “downy 
mildew’' — owing to the formation of masses 
of fungous threads bearing spores. These 
spores are carried to the younger foliage, 
where they produce new infections, thus 
spreading the disease during the growing 
season. Later in the season the spots may 
turn brown and the leaves fall prematurely. 

The first sign of the trouble on the fruit 
is a hardening of the berry, together with 
a change from its normal colour to a 
greyish-blue lead colour. It is during this 
stage that the mildew appears. In later stages 
the berry withers, turns brown or red, 
and finally shrivels into a mummy. 

Late attacks of downy mildew may 
severely afiPect the vitality of the growing and 
pruning wood required for the following 
season. Badly affected canes may be killed. 
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The fungus produces two kinds of spores. 
In the spring numerous spores are formed 
on the diseased spots on leaves and fruit. 
These serve to spread the disease quickly 
while the weather conditions are favourable. 

In the autumn a special type of resting 
spore is formed within the tissue of the 
leaf itself and falls oif with the leaf. It is 
probable that it is by means of these spores 
that the fungus lives on, winter after winter, 
producing fresh infection in the spring. 

Control Measnret. 

Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) is most effec- 
tive in the control of this fungus, and an 
endeavour should be made to keep a coat- 
ing of the mixture continuously on the vine 
to prevent infection taking place. The disease 
can be controlled by systematic spraying 
and no grower should neglect this excellent 
type of insurance for his crop. 

It should be emphasised that Bordeaux 
mixture must be applied before the disease 
makes its appearance, in order to ensure 
adequate protection. No hard-and-fast rule 
as to the time of spraying can be laid down. 
The outbreak of downy mildew is largely 
dependent upon prevailing weather condi- 
tions (i,e.y moist and hot). 

In districts liable to black spot (see Plant 
Disease Leaflet No. 5), Bordeaux spray 
(6-4-40) given when the early buds are 
bursting will also protect the vines for a 
short period against a very early attack of 
downy mildew\ If the grower finds it un- 
necessary to take measures against black 
spot he should apply his first spray for 
downy mildew when the shoots are about 
9 inches long — not later. As new growth 
appears the vines should be re-sprayed — 
roughly at intervals of about two weeks. 

Generally speaking, downy milddw at- 
tacks vines later in the season than black 
spot — chiefly when the fruit is set. In some 


vineyards as many as six applications of 
spray are made. It is important that the 
Bordeaux should be freshly made when 
applied. 

In abnormally bad seasons, Bordeaux 
mixture made to a strength of 10-5-50 may 
prove an advantage. 





Downy Mildew on Grapes. 

[After Duggar. 

Although sulphur is the recognised treat- 
ment for prevention of oidium or powdery 
mildew, systematic spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture will also prevent this disease from 
becoming established. 


Blossom-end Rot of Tomatoes 


ALMOST every eeaton losies occur in tomatoei 
as the result of the disease known as blossom- 
end rot The abnormality is due entirely to 
certain unsatisfactory growing conditions and 
cannot be controlled by sprays or dust 


Symptoms. 

The first sign of the disease occurs as a 
water-soaked area at the blossom-end (bot- 
tom) of the fruit. This area later turns 
brownish in colour, becomes somewhat 
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sunken and develops a leathery texture. At 
this stage, the tissue is dead and is often 
atacked by fungi which may cause a velvety, 
greenish-black growth to appear on the 
affected area. 

In some instances, the dead tissue is not 
visible from the outside but occurs as an 
internal, dark-brown, somewhat corky mass 
located centrally, and up to an inch from 
the blossom end. The internal symptom 
of the disease is very common in egg-shaped 
tomatoes such as San Marzano. 

The disease causes obvious s)miptoms 
only on the fruit. There are no correspond- 
ing spots on either leaves or stems, and the 
plant itself usually appears to be more or 
less normal. 



Tomatoes Affected with Biossom-end Rot. 


Causes of the Disease. 

Since it occurs near the extreme limit of 
the water-conducting vessels, the breakdown 
of the tissue is probably due to an insufficient 
water supply. 

Inadequate supply of water may come 
about in various ways. For example, a 
period of drought which follows on a season 
of normal rainfall is often responsible for a 
diminution of the water available to the fruit. 

Water-logging of the soil will also cause 
a stoppage of water-absorption by the roots 
and thus have the same effect as drought. 
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Again, in dry areas where irrigation is essen- 
tial for the growth of the crop, too long a 
period between applications of water will 
result in conditions of alternate good growth 
and water starvation. 

Even when the soil moisture is in its 
optimum concentration, hot dry winds may 
cause an excessive loss of water from the 
leaves and, under such circumstances, the 
supply of water to the fruit may be reduced 
to the danger level. 

All the above conditions arc much more 
likely to cause the development of blossom- 
end rot than would continuous, but regular, 
semi -drought weather. 

Although irregularity of water supply is 
the most usual cause of the disease, other 
factors are known to be important. Too 
much nitrogenous fertilizer, in addition to 
reducing the yield, is capable of paving the 
way for an outbreak of the disease. On the 
other hand, the use of abundant quantities 
of superphosphate is claimed to reduce the 
amount of blossom-end rot. Owing to the 
ability of tomatoes to grow on acid soils, 
it is common to find that lime is omitted 
from the fertilizer programme. There is 
some evidence to show that once the lime 
content of the soil reaches a low level, 
blossom-end rot tends to increase. 

Control Measiires. 

1. Where possible, make sure that a satis- 
factory amount of water is always present 
in the soil. Drainage will avoid waterlogging* 
while sprinklers or open-furrow irrigation 
will avoid drought. Farmyard manure or 
green-manure crops help to retain moisture 
as well as to improve the fertility and 
texture of the soil. 

2. Avoid the use of excessive quantities 
of nitrogenous fertilizers and see that suffi- 
cient superphosphate and lime are applied 
to the soil. 

3. In exposed positions, subject to hot 
dry winds, windbreaks are desirable. 

4. In general, the varieties which bear 
smaller, flatter fruits are more resistant to 
the disease. 
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IFRUITGROWINGI 


CONTOUR FURROW IRRIGATION OF ORCHARDS 
On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
TO AVOID UNEVEN WATERING 


{Concluded from page 475.) 


A. H. Skepper, Fruit Officer. 

MANY troubles follow when the supply of irrigation water to trees is uneven as the 
result of variation in the slope or grade of irrigation furrows. Unthriftiness of trees (as 
the result of too little or too much water), furrow silting and other types of soil erosion, 
uneven cover crop growth (affecting soil fertility) and damage to soil structure following 
excessive grading in attempts to overcome the trouble, are commonly seen. 

The purpose of this article is to set out the value of contour furrow irrigation 
as a means of avoiding these troubles on tihe Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, and to 
describe the methods of designing and planting up of an irrigation area on thb system. 
The first instalment appeared in September issue. 


Types of Lay-out. 

In general there are two types of contour 
lay-outs suitable for contour furrow irriga- 
tion. In the first, the trees are planted at 
a ifniform spacing along the grade contour 
without regard to the alignment of the trees 
into crops and rows ; and in the second the 
trees are unevenly spaced along the graded 
contour row, but aligned into straight cross 
rows. 

Where the trees are planted on the first 
system, i,€., at a uniform spacing along the 
grade contour and not aligned into cross 
rows (Fig. 5), cross cultivation may be 
difficult, if not impossible, on land with 
irregular topography. This system has the 
disadvantage of rendering it more difficult 
to detect breakaways from furrows which 
may occur during irrigation. Orchards 
planted on this system, being cultivated in 
one direction only, tend to become terraced, 
which is an advantage on steep hillsides. 
This system is mainly used on land with an 
irregular topography. 

Uneven spacing of trees along the graded 
contour row with the trees planted in 
straight cross rows (Fig. 6), permits cross 
cultivation, but care must be exercised if 
this cultivation is performed to ensure that 
the levels along* the irrigation run are not 


upset, causing furrow breakaways. This 
system, which is usually used on land with 
long, even slopes, may result in fewer trees 
per acre than planting on the first system. 
This, however, may be minimised by ad- 
justing the space between the cross rows. 



Fig. 5.-~ Contour Block Planted with Trees Equaily 
Spaced Along Contour Rows. 

The trees are not aligned into cross rows. Headland 
trees along the supply ditch are usually planted in a 
straight line. 
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Pegging Out the Contonr Rowt. 

A minor contour map of the area, while 
not necessary for the pegging out of the 
tree lines, is useful for determining the gen- 
eral lay-out of the farm and for locating the 
position of supply pipelines or ditches and 



Fig. 6.— Contour Planttd Block with Trees 
Aligned Into Straight Cross Rows. 


tlrainage. Under no circumstances, on hill- 
side blocks, should one try to place the 
tree and row locations on the map, and then 
try to fix them in the field. Row and tree 
location must be done in the field by 
.someone with experience in contouring. 

The location of the tree rows is deter- 
mined by the use of either an ‘‘A’’ frame, 
or an engineer’s level. If an ‘*A” frame 
is used it must be accurately constructed if 
good work is to be done. Whatever instru- 
ment is used, for accurate work to be done 
— and accuracy is essential with the falls 
used — it is necessary to have the land 
smoothed prior to pegging-out. 

A general procedure is to start at the top 
of the block, pegging each alternate row, the 
intervening- row being taped-in half way 
between the set tows. Owing to variatior 
in slopes:>of the land the spaces between the 
rows will vary somewhat This variation 
in row spacing may sometimes be reduced 
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slightly by minor changes in the grade ; how- 
ever, changes in grade of more than inch 
per chain should be avoided if uniform irri- 
gation is to be achieved. Variation in row 
spacing is generally preferable to changes in 
grade. It is considered that for standard 
22 feet spacing variations of 2 feet below or 
6 feet above this will not cause any undue 
difficulty. 

Where changes in the slope of the land 
are fairly sudden it is usually necessary to 
introduce short rows into the design. While 
these are undesirable, they are often 
unavoidable. 

Minor hills and hollows which can be 
easily graded out should be ignored when 
finally aligning the rows. Sharp kinks and 
bends caused by them should be smoothed 
out. It is not wise, however, to shift the 
pegs more than a foot or two sideways when 
rounding out the general curves in the rows, 
as difficulties with the grades in the irriga- 
tion runs may be met, resulting in the irri- 
gation furrows breaking during watering, 
requiring excessive grading to correct the 
defect. 

After pegging the rows it is a good plan 
to run a large furrow along the tree lines. 
This will minimise the danger of erosion 
should a storm occur, and at the same time 
can be used for the first irrigations of the 
young newly-planted trees. 



Fig. 7. -Irrigating Newly-planted Trees Planted 
in the Furrow. 


Fixing the Tree Positiont. 

To peg the tree positions when system 
No. I (trees uniformly spaced along the 
contour grade line) is being used, all that 
is necessary, once the rows nave been fixed, 
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Fig 8.— Trett Stunted as a Result of Insufficient Water 
Penetration when Planted on Too Steep a Slope. 


is to Start from the irrigation supply end 
of each row, and with a tape, measure the 
planting distance between each tree (see 

Fig- 5)- 

If system No. 2 (trees aligned into 
straight cross rows) is being used, then it 
is necessary to have two base lines from 
which to line up the cross tows. These 
base lines should be as near as possible 
parallel to one another and follow tlie gen- 
eral direction of the contour rows. ^Measure 



Pig. 8.— Traei in Same Row at tbosa in Fig. 6, but i 

at 8nd of Row on Flattar Grade. 

These trees* receive sufficient water. 
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along these base lines the intervals between 
each cross row, marking each row with a 
large peg (see Fig. 6— lines AB and CD). 
Sighting across these base line l>egs, peg a 
tree position whenever the line of sight 
intersects a contour row. The space be- 
tween the cross rows may have to be re- 
duced somewhat if the space between the 
trees in the contour row becomes too great. 
This will occur where the contour rows 
tend to run diagonally to the cross row. 
Where the contour rows are following a 
circular pattern, such as on a knoll, and 
where there are more trees at the base of 
the hill than at the top, the cross rows are 
usually placed radially (see Fig. 5). 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Contour 
Designs. 

Contour j Wanting for furrow irrigation 
provides as uniform an irrigation slope as it 
is pos.sible to get, without the necessity of 



Fig. 10. — Contour Planting on a Knoll, showing 
Alignment of Trees into Radial Cross Rows. 


extensive grading and earth moving. It 
does not mean that grading will be unneces- 
sary, as there are certain to be minor hills 
'*nd hollows that will need smoothing out, 
hut it does mean that correct grades are 
( htainahle without having to change the 
natural slope of the land. 

Having a uniform slope means that uni- 
form watering is made possible with the 
least effort, and it will be found that each 
row will finish watering at about the same 
t’me if uniform flows are used. This saves^ 
a great deal of time, labour and walking 
during the irrigation. 
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Furrow erosion, and in fact soil erosion 
in general, is reduced to a minimum. This 
is particularly important on hillslopes, where 
erosion means expensive soil shifting to 
replace lost soil on the top of the block. 

The result of the uniformity of watering 
will be reflected in the growth of the trees 
and cover crops. With the irregular pene- 
tration that so often results from the irregu- 
lar and faulty slopes of straight line plant- 
ings, the regions of poor penetration usually 
grow poor cover crops, and so soil structure 
deterioration associated with cultivation is 
greatest on these areas. This structure loss 
means a further reduced rate of water pene- 
tration on just the spots where increased 
penetration is needed — and so a vicious cycle 
develops to the detriment of the trees. Con- 
touring is the best safeguard against this 
condition. 

There is, however, a minor disadvantage 
of contour planting — that under some con- 
ditions of land topography cultivation may 
be a little more difficult. When this slight 
disadvantage is weighed against the advant- 
ages gained and the added benefit of main- 
tenance of the fertility of the land, there 



FI*, il. — Erosion Caused by Furrow Breakaway. 


is a big balance in favour of contour lay- 
outs on all land with a natural slope greater 
than that required for efficient watering. 

The widespread adoption of contour lay- 
out will not necessarily mean a complete 
departure from straight line planting, as 
often contouring will give straight rows, 
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as on land with a uniform slope. What it. 
does mean is that whenever it is necessary,, 
in order to maintain a uniform slope, to^ 
depart from straight rows, the change ini 
direction will be made. 

Management of Contour Furrow Irrigated 
Orchards. 

Generally speaking, a contoured block 
will require but little departure from normal 
tillage practices. However, some precau- 
tions are necessary when there is a steep* 



FI*. 12. — Water Distributor which Enables Headland 
Erosion to be Avoided on Hillsidet. 

This was made by Mr. P. Combe of Griffith. The 
flow from each outlet can be controlled. 

cross slope. Care must be taken to guard 
against water breaking out of tjie furrows.- 
This means that the furrows must be well 
made and of large capacity, so that they do 
not overflow. The furrows must also be 
kept free of obstructions, such as excessive 
weed growth, and excessive flows which 
will overtax the furrow capacity must not 
be used. 

Cross cultivation on hillsides, if carried 
out, should be as infrequent as conditions 
will permit, and care taken to see that it 
does not upset the grade in the irrigation 
run. The final cultivation should be along 
tlie contour row. 

Leaving a strip of grassed, uncultivated 
land along the centre of the contour rows 
will also minimise the dangers of erosion 
on hillsides. Where there is a danger of 
soil erosion it is desirable to have banks 
along each row of trees. These will pro- 
tect against irrigation accidents and also 
run-off from heavy storms.' 
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AIJ these precautions will be wasted if 
irrigation furrows — and the banks, if con- 
structed — are not connected to the stabilised 
• drains. Badly eroded footlands mean much 
work in repairs. 

These precautions may seem to involve 
a lot of extra work. Actuallv all they call 
for is a little extra care and common sense 
when irrigation is being done across steep 


hillsides. Farmers interested in contour 
planting and desirous of planting up new 
areas or replanting old land would be wise 
to contact tlieir local Extension Officer dur- 
ing the year prior to the one when planting 
is to be done. This will make it possible 
to construct any necessary drains and have 
them grassed and stabilised before they are 
needed to carry water. 


PARENT POME AND STONE FRUIT TREE REGISTRATION SCHEME 


C. G. Savage, Chief, 

IT is proposed to establish a scheme to provide 
for bud selection for deciduous trees by means 
of a parent tree regutration scheme, whereby a 
nurseryman may inform the Department of 
Agriculture of the source of Us propagatory 
wood supply, and following inspection, these 
trees may be registered by the Department. 

The scheme is being put into effect at no 
additional cost to nurserymen, and it is 
confidently expected that all New South 
Wales nurserymen will forward the particu- 
lars requested and assist in the operation of 
the scheme. 

Registration will be on an annual basis, 
and can continue as long as the various 
■ conditions which are enumerated in the 
accompanying statement are complied with. 
It is intended to publish annually a list of 
nurserymen who are parties to this scheme, 

' emotions Governing the Deciduous Parent Pome 

and Stone Fruit Tree Registration Scheme, 

(1) Asxy fruit tree nurseryman is invited to 
inform the Department of Agriculture of the 
source from which he obtains propagating material 

‘ of the pome and stone fruit varieties listed. 

( 2 ) Following receipt of the alwve information, 
officers of the Department will inspect these parent 
trees with a view to checking type, disease, etc., 
and as to whether, in their opinion, the selected 
trees are suitable for reproduction purposes, and 

grower sufficiently co-operative. Prior to reg- 
istration it is proposed to inspect the trees over 
a. period of two conseentive growing seasons. 

( 3 ) Provided the trees are at the time of in- 
spection, and continue to be, true to type and free 
ftam disease, and in other respects are considered 
suitable as parent trees from which propagatory 
material could be obtained, and provklecl the 

: grower supplying the bud wood is co-operative 
with both the nurseryman and the Department, 

* llieae trees will be registered by the Department. 


Division of Horticulture. 

The nurseryman should then deal direct with 
a grower or growers for the purchase or other- 
wise, obtaining such material as may be required. 
The question of maintaining parent trees in a 
satisfactory condition for production of wood for 
propagation purposes is a matter to be arranged 
between the nurseryman and the grower-supplier. 

Registered trees will be inspected annually by 
officers of the department, and registration will 
be continued as long as the above conditions are 
complied with, and registered trees are used as 
the sole source of material of that variety required 
by nurserymen. 

(4) The Department will maintain a record 
showing the condition of and location of parent 
trees and will supply the nurseryman and grower 
concerned with a plan. 

(5) The following varieties are included in 
this deciduous parent tree registration scheme. 
Apples: — Granny Smith, Delicious, Jonathan, 

Rome Beauty, Early McIntosh, Gravenstem, 
Kirks Carrington. Willie Sharp, Mohbs Royal. 
Pears: — ^Williams, Packhams, Winter Cole. 
Peaches: — Aunt Becky, Bell’s November, Bellas 
Improved, Blackburn, Dripstone, Elberta, Early 
Becky, Frome, Governor Rawson, Golden 
Oneen, Halehaven, J. H. Hale, Phillips Cling, 
Pullars Qing, Rowe’s Champion, Shanghai 
Seedling, Vincent, Wight, Watts, Watton, 
W. H. Spinks, Young's Cling. 

Apricots: — Glengarry, Newcastle, liarly Moor- 
park, Trevatt, Moorpark. 

Cherries: — Early Lyons, Eagles Seedling, Nap- 
oleon, Florence, Blackboy, St. Margaret Ron’s 
Seedling. 

Nectarines: — Early Rivers, New Boy, Goldmine, 
Bowman’s. 

English Plums: — Angelina, Grand Duke, Presi- 
dent. 

Prunes : — Prune d’Agen, Robe de Sargeant. 
Japanese Plums: — Wilson, Santa Rosa, Narra- 
been, Wickson, Satsuma, Upright Blood, Bur- 
bank, Chaleo, Sultan. 

(6) If considered advisable, the Department will 
add to the list of varieties and arrange for 
inspection and registration of such trees. 
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Control of 

INSEQ PESTS OF TOBACCO 


New Insecticides Tested 

W. L. Morgan, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

TOBACCO has been grown in New South Wales for many years, the industry being at a 
peak of prosperity in the early 1930’s when more than 1,000 acres were grown each 
season. From 1939 onwards the industry declined, and recently the area cropped 
annually has been the vicinity of 400 acres, the established centres of production being 
at Texas and Ashford, frith but one grower remaining in the formerly important tobacco 
district of Tamworth. 

Owing to the present dollar shortage a policy of vigorous encouragement to 
tobacco growing is being followed, and in an effort to maintain and increase production 
in this State a technical committee of State and Commonwealth officers has been formed 
to consider means for improving the industry. In 1948 this committee reported that 
better methods of insect pest control seemed necessary, and the Entomological Branch of 
the Department was asked to assist in this direction. It was found possible last season 
to review the generally accepted methods of pest control and, in collaboration with the 
Division of Plant Industry, to carry out some demonstrations of methods likely to result 
in improved practices. 


Insect Pests of Tobacco. 

The chief insect pests of tobacco are 
elephant beetle or vegetable weevil (Listro- 
deres obiquus) , cutworm ( Noctuidae ) , 
camel grub or looper {Plusia sp.), bud- 
worm or Heliothis caterpillar (Heliothis 
armigera), leaf-miner {Gnorimo schema 
operctdella) and stem-borer {Gnorimos- 
chema heliopa). Elephant beetle and cut- 
worm may infect seed-beds and crops soon 
after they are transplanted, destroying many 
plants ; looper and budworm cause extensive 
foliage and shoot damage; while leaf-miner 
and stem-borer may infest seed-beds and 
field crops, causing much destruction of 
plants and unevenness in growth. 

A Review of Past Methods of Control. 

For many years past the generally 
accepted method of controlling insects pests 
in tobacco had been to dust the plants with 
lead arsenate (i Ib.) or Paris green lb-) 
mixed with pollard (24 lb.), although some- 
times the two insecticides were used together 
in pollard. A disadvantage of Paris green 
was that it sometimes scorched the foliage 
and damaged the growing shoot. The pol- 
lard mixture was shaken on to plants by 
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means of an elongated can such as a 7 lb- 
treacle tin, with holes punched in the bottom^ 
When plants became too tall for convenient 
use of the can-duster, the shoots and 
terminal growth were dusted by hand. 

Neither method of treatment was labors 
ious, and plants along the row could be 
treated quickly at fast walking pace. Pests 
which could be controlled by dusting with 
lead arsenate or Paris green and pollard 
mixture were elephant beetle, cutworms, 
looper and budworm. but the method was 
ineffective against leaf-miner and stem-borer. 

Leaj-miner and Stem-borer Damage . — 
Leaf-miner and stem-borer are caterpillars 
of small moths which lay their eggs mainly 
on the leaves. Upon hatching from the eggs 
the caterpillars of both species tunnel into the 
plant. The leaf-miner destroys the tissues 
between the upper and lower leaf-surfaces, 
causing transparent, papery blisters in the 
leaves. Stem-borer causes a gall-like swel- 
ling near the base of the stem in young 
plants, but in somewhat older plants the stem 
may not be noticeably swollen, first signs 
of infestation being wilting and withering 
of the shoot and terminal growth. The leaf- 
mining caterpillar also attacks the stem, and 
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plants infested with stem-borer generally 
ihave both species of caterpillars tunnelling 
in the stem a little above ground level. 

Leaf-miner and stem-borer infestation may 
commence in seed-beds or the field. Affected 
•seedlings generally are considered not to 
l>e worth transplanting, while young trans- 
plants may be killed outright or their shoots 
destroyed and much plant replacement may 
be necessary. Later, when plants are well 
established and up to 2 feet high, shoots 
may wither and die and the infested plants 
liave to be cut back close to ground level 
below the damaged portion of the stem. 
Plants that are cut back usually make rapid 
regrowth, but develop suckers profusely and 
must be desuckered periodically to secure 
a single vigorous stem. 

Thus, in crops infested by leaf-miner and 
stem-borer, much time is spent on plant 
replacement and in cutting back and de- 
suckering; and this interrupts the work of 
•chipping, cultivating and irrigating which 
must be carried on in regular routine to 
secure satisfactory yield and good quality 
leaf. 

In infested crops there is also much 
‘unevenness of growth between plants, and 
this is important in connection with the 
curing of the leaf. Leaves from different 
positions along the stem dry and cure at 
different rates, and the curing barn should 
be filled with leaves taken progressively 
from the same position on plants — from low 
down near the base of the stem, from about 
the centre of the stem and from the upper 
portion of the stem, as the crop matures. 
Uniformly good colour and quality in the 
cured leaf cannot be obtained when top, 
middle and bottom leaves are cured together 
— as must inevitably occur in harvesting 
leaf-miner and stem-borer infested plants. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CONTROL. 
DDT Controls Leaf-miner and Stem-borer. — 

From the foregoing it will be apparent 
that the important objective in last season’s 
investigations into tobacco j^ests was to 
demonstrate a control for leaf-miner and 
stem-borer. 

Canon* (1946) in Queensland had used 
DDT to control leaf-miner in tobacco, recom- 
mending fortnightly treatment of seed-beds 

•Cakon, R. C.— X94'6: Qld. Agr. Jrnl. 63J’ 204-207. 


and three fortnightly applications to field 
crops. In view of these results and of the 
effectiveness of DDT against various species 
of caterpillars it was anticipated that DDT 
would control stem-borer as well as leaf- 
miner in New South Wales crops and be 
of some value in preventing damage by 
other pests. (Growers accordingly were 
advised last season to treat seedlings 
throughout their growth at weeklyTmtervals 
with 0.05 per cent. DliT emuT^n .spray or 

1 per cent. DDT dust, and to treat field 
crops fortnightly with o.i per cent, .spray or 

2 per cent. dust. Three fortnightly applica- 
tions were to be given in the field, treatment 
commencing two weeks after transplanting. 

During the season these recommendations 
were tested in experiments and demonstra- 
tions on several tobacco farms at Texas and 
Ashford and were shown to be effective for 
the control of stem-borer as well as leaf- 
miner. Knapsack sprays and du.sters were 
used and spraying and dusting were equally 
effective. 

About 25 gallons of o.i per cent. DDT 
spray or 20 lb. of 2 per cent. DDT dust 
were used per acre of field crop at each 
application. For 300 square feet of seed- 
bed, which should supply sufficient plants 
for I acre of field crop, about i gallon of 
.05 per cent, spray or lb. of i per cent, 
dust was required at each weekly treatment. 
In field dusting a single puff of dust was 
directed on to each plant and in spraying 
a good cover of the upper surfaces of 
leaves was obtained without attempting to 
treat the undersurfaces — which are difficult 
to spray because of the flat to drooping 
nature of the leaves. 

The cost of controlling stem-borer and 
leaf-miner with DDT by weekly treatment 
of seed-beds, followed by three fortnightly 
applications in the field was established at 
15s. per acre for sprays and £i 15s. per 
acre for dusts. With knapsack equi|nnent 
an operator could spray an acre in about 

3 hours, or dust it in 1 Iv lunirs. 

In nematode-infested soils at Ashford it 
was noticeable that plants made weak re- 
growth and produced little or no leaf for 
curing when they were cut back because of 
stem-borer injury, whereas the plants n6t 
affected by stem-borer, and therefore not cut 
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back gave satisfactory yields of good quality 
leaf. It is thouglit that in this district 
use of DDT to control stem-borer and leaf- 
miner will enable tobacco to be grown profit- 
ably despite the occurrence of nematode, 
provided soils are brought to good condition 
through crop rotations and green manuring 
and irrigation is used judiciously to maintain 
soil moisture at a favourable level throughout 
the growth of the tobacco crop. These 
observations are not offered as a solution to 
the nematode problem at Ashford, but under 
most circumstances such practices should at 
least enable tobacco to be grown there 
profitably. 

DDT Against other Tobacco Pests. — 

In one instance where tobacco seed-beds 
were situated near weed infested ground, 
elephant beetles migrating in laige numbers 
from the weeds destroyed many <5 the young 
seedlings. Dusting tli« beds with i per 
cent. DDT failed to protect the plants ; 
though the insecticide killed the beetles it 
was not sufficiently quick acting to prevent 
feeding, and seedUngs oontinued to be des- 
troyed. This was the only instance of insect 
damage to seedlings receiving weekly treat- 
ment with DDT* The grower concerned 
overcame the trouble by dusti^ a wide strip 
around the seed-bed with Paris green mixed 
with pollard. 

In youii^ tobacco crops treated three times 
with DDT at fortnightly intervals, cutworms 
and elephant beetles were not troublesome, 
but there was some damage from looper and 
budworm, the danu^ being less with 2 per 
cent, dust than with o.i per cent spray. 
Either treatment, however, prevented any 
serious injury. At this early stage of growth 
the leaves that later were harvested for cur- 
ing had scarcely commenced to develop, and 
the small amount of looper and budworm 
damage on plants that were sprayed or 
dusted with DDT did not affect the value of 
the crop for curing. 

During the late stages of ^owth neither 
dusting nor spraying with DDT at fort- 
nightly intervals was effective against bud- 
worm, mainly because of the impracticability 
of treating the imder-surfaces erf leaves. 
Thorough spraying or dusting with DDT 
could be expected to give control, but the 
cost* in labemr and materials for treating 
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large plants would be considerable. Mote- 
over, a DDT residue problem undoubtedly 
would be created. 

The established method of controlling bud- 
worm by dusting the shoots with lead arsen- 
ate-pollard mixture is inexpensive and pre- 
vents serious damage if frequently applied. 
Experience over the years has shown this 
method to be safe from a residue viewpoint, - 
provided the mixture is applied in modera- 
tion to the shoots and terminal growth only. 
The material is stated to be a bait upon 
w^hich budworm caterpillars feed. In com- 
parative tests with DDT and lead arsenate 
mixed with pollard, DDT appeared to be the 
more effective, and indications were that 
DDT might replace lead arsenate in pollard 
dusts for budworm control, 

DDT Residuei. — 

To determine whether a residue problem 
seemed likely to arise through the use of 
DDT sprays, leaves from plants that wwe 
sprayed four times at fortnightly intervals 
during early field growth were submitted to 
the Chemist’s Branch for analysis. The 
leaves, which were collected thirty-five days 
after the last spray application, when they 
were mature and fit for curing, showed no * 
DDT residue. In a similar test using 0.2 
per cent, emulsion, the residue was 1.4 parts 
per million, though in this instance the 
slioots of the plants bad also been treated 
with a 0.5 per cent. DDT pollard mixture 
which was applied three weeks before the 
leaves were collected for analysis. 

The safe tolerance for DDT residues on 
fruit and vegetables is generally accepted as 
being 7 parts per million and it is concluded 
that a residue problem is unlikdy to arise 
out of present recommendations fenr the use * 
of DDT on tobacco. 

Present Recommendations for Control 

Seed-beds should be treated each week 
with 0.05 per cent. DDT spray (i fluid oz. 
20 per cent, emulskm to 2^ gallons of 
water) or with i per cent. DDT dust. In 
the field, crops should be treated three times 
at fortnightly intervals with o.i per cent. 
DDT spray or 2 per cent. DDT dust, and * 
treatment should commence within a fort- 
night of transplanting, as plants are very 
susceptible to insect damage while they are • 
becoming established in the field. 

(Contitmed i)n pagt 556.) . 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS 

Something New! 

To protect your Crops 

I^HELL D.D.T. 
E^IULNIOnr (35%) 

To effectively combat all orchard, vegetable and 
agricultural pests known to be controlled by D.D.T. 
the Shell Company now introduces SHELL D.D.T. 
EMULSION (25%) — a D.D.T. concentrate in the 
form of an emulsion, containing a high percentage 
of the active form of D.D.T. This extremely 
efficient, economical spray can safely be appbed to 
foliage at any time of the year, and mixes readily 
in hard or soft water. An information leaflet, 
including mixture tables, is available from your 
local Shell Depot or Agent. 

' Additionally — Shell D.D.T. Emulsion (25%) — 

will give excellent results around farm buildings, 
etc., for control of flies, mosquitoes, and other 
insect pests. 

Supplies of Shell D. D. T. Emulsion (25%) may he obtained from your nearest 
SheU Depot or Agent and from Fruitgrowers Associations, etc. 



ISPRAYUVG RECOMlIENUAITOJl 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 


THE $HELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (IncorporetMl in Grsat Brluln) 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 

POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER, 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 17s, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square Inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 In. X 3 in. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square Inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to ISO lb. square inch, with double spray Jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in inaccessible places. Spray material Is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting, 
Fire-fightIng, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 17s. 6d. 

All Brands of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc 

THEO. OHLSSON 



Tel. M 8446 


37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY “olsp®"S,W 
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ITSoks contributed by tbc Entomological branch. i 


SNAILS AND SLUGS 

{Helix aspersa and Limax sp.) 

Increase Favoured by Recent Exceptional Rains 


THE past six months have been exceptionafly 
favourable for the development of snaOs and 
slugs in the metropolitan area, the wmter on 
the central coast having been more than usually 
mild and rainfall far above the average. 

The first half of June was abnormally wet 
and mild, and will be remembered by the 
severe floods in the Hunter, Warragamba 
and Nepean valleys. Rainfall for June was 
more than four times above average and 
was the heaviest ever recorded for the 
month in the metropolitan area. Excessive 
rain 'was also experienced on the central and 
south coast. This heavy rainfall period was 
followed by several weeks of cold and frosty 
weather. 

Light frosts only were experienced on 
some of the near-metropolitan vegetable- 
growing flats, but the past season has been 
exceptionally free from frosts, and trees and 
shrubs have blossomed early. 

This exceptionally wet but mild period 
was caused by the absence of the usual 
winter southerly disturbances which are res- 
ponsible for cold dry winds in the coastal 
area and are usually the fore-runners of 
frosty periods. An entirely different winter 
was experienced in some of the inland areas 
where very heavy snowfalls were common. 

Both 1947 and 1948 were characterised by 
very persistent rains during the summer and 
autumn months, but the winters and springs 
were on the dry side. This present season 
has followed a similar summer and autumn 
pattern, but on the coast, rains have shown a 


tendency to persist through the winter and 
early spring. Rainfall recordings, for the 
months January to August, inclusive, have 
ranged up to and beyond 60 inches compared 
with an average yearly rainfall of from 36 to 
46 inches for various parts of the metro- 
politan area. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that snails and slugs, which thrive under 
moist conditions, have become a matter of 
considc’T.ble concern to metropolitan 
growers, and particularly to home gardeners. 

Life Cycle. 

Both snails and slugs are related to the 
oysters, limpets, etc., and being hermaphro- 
dite animals, every individual can lay eggs. 
The eggs, which are deposited in the soil, 
are rounded and whitish, and are laid either 
singlv or in clusters. 

Snails and slugs are long-lived, and take 
four or more months to reach maturity. 
They thrive best under moist conditions, 
and following rain may appear in large 
numbers from their hiding places. They are 
always present to some extent in cultivated 
areas, particularly where the plants are 
legularly watered. Although they usually 
hide by day and commence to come out in 
search of food at dusk, numbers, at times, 
may be seen crawling about on dull wet 
days. 

Control. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor in 
the control of these pests. Snails and slugsi 
feed on weeds, etc., as well as cultivated 
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plants. It is essential, therefore, as a prepara- 
tory control measure, first to remove weed 
growth adjacent to cultivated areas, and also 
any accumulated rubbish or other materials 
under which the pests may be able to shelter. 

Weed growth may be sprayed with sodium 
arsenite or DNOC weed-killers. In addition 
to the killing of the weeds, the sprayed 
plants act as a barrier strip in which snails 
and slugs will be killed before they can reach 
the crop, until these water-soluble materials 
are eventually washed away by dews, or 
rain, or irrigation. Both types of weed- 
killers are available commercially and the 
manufacturer’s directions for use should be 
carefully followed. It is stressed that both 
materials are weed-killers and should not be 
sprayed on garden plants. 

On small areas, snails and slugs may be 
“hand collected” and destroyed, but on large 
areas, and where they are present in great 
numbers, they are best controlled by the 
use of poison baits or by spraying or dusting 
the plants with a poison. 



Common Shtll-teck Snails Fast«nn4 to the Trunk 
of an Orangn Tmn ditrltif Oty Wtathnr Condlttona. 


Btuinttr, 
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PoHon Baits. 

A poison bait recommended may be pre- 
pared according to the following formula : — 

Calcium arsenate . . . . i oz. 

Bran (approximately 9 break- 
fast cups) . . . . 1 lb. 

Water . . . . . . i pint. 

The calcium arsenate and bran are mixed 
thoroughly while dry, and then made into a 
crumbly mash with the water. The bait is 
scattered in a thin layer on the soil along 
the rows of plants and in other places where 
the snails or slugs are known to congregate. 
The bait is best applied late in the afternoon 
or at night to ensure that it remains moist, 
as it is unattractive in a dry condition. 
The snails and slugs may not be killed in 
appreciable numbers for two or three days. 

Another bait recommended contains i to 
2 per cent, of metaldehyde. The formula for 
the 2 per cent, mixture is approximately as 
follows : — 

Metaldehyde (finely pow- 
dered) . . . . . . 1/3 oz. 

Bran . . . . . . . . i lb. 

Water . . . . . . 1 pint. 

This bait is prepared in a similar manner 

to that described for the calcium arsenate 
bait, and is set out in small pellets. The 
snails and slugs are attracted to the bait and 
after feeding become paralysed and die in the 
vicinity of it. It appears to be more effective 
in situations where these pests are later 
exposed to the sun. 

The metaldehyde-bran bait may be forti- 
fied by the addition of either i oz. of calcium 
arsenate, or oz. of Paris green, to the 
pound of bran. Such a bait has an increased 
killing efficiency, particularly against slugs, 
and is therefore not dependent on exposure 
of affected slugs and snails to the sun, for 
really effective results. 

Another useful bait consists of inferior 
potatoes or sweet potatoes, which are first 
boiled and then sprinkled with dry Paris 
green. 

All the above baits are poisonous and 
poultry and domestic animals should not be 
allowed to feed on them. 

Poim SprufM tad Dusts. 

Where plants may be treated with 
arsenkals, they may be sprayed or dusted 
with arsenate of lead. The concentrations 
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normally used are 3 oz. of lead arsenate in 
5 gallons of water, or a 20 per cent, lead 
arsenate powder (4 oz. lead arsenate, 16 oz. 
kaolin). 

Conditions favourable for snail activity 
are essential, if effective results are to be 
obtained with either baits or sprays. These 
conditions obtain during showery weather 
and during these periods spraying or dust- 
ing cannot be carried out and water-soluble 
poisons would soon be washed off. It is not 
generally recognised that snails and slugs 
are not continuously active, but become 
active only in bursts during the favourable 
conditions mentioned above. In dry weather, 
snails go into a resting stage, and may be 
found clustered in numbers on trunks of 
trees, fences or stones. 

A spray wdiich has given the most satis- 
factory control in citrus orchards, is Bor- 
deaux mixture, particularly if combined with 
white oil. Yorng snails are killed readily, 
and if the bodies of the large snails are 
wetted a satisfactory kill follows. The chief 
advantage of the Bordeaux mixture-white 
oil spray is its residual effect, and, in prac- 
tice, is it found that sj^rayed trees do not 
become re-infested for several months — and 
in some cases, this repellent effect has been 
obvious even twelve months after spraying. 

Two and one-half gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture, for snail control, may be prepared 
by dissolving i oz. of bluestone (copper sul- 
])hate) in 2 gJillons of water. This can be 
done rjuickly by using a little hot water and 
then making u]) ( with cold water) to the full 


two gallons. Use only a copper, wooden, 
enamelled or earthenware vessel for the blue- 
stone, as iron or galvanised containers are 
quickly corroded. Slake 1 oz. of quick lime 
with a small quantity of water, and make up 
to >2 gallon. A slightly larger amount of 
hydrated lime (1J/2 02.) may be used instead 
of the quicklime. The lime mixture should 
then be poured through a fine strainer into 
the bluestone solution, stirring all the time 
with a wooden stick. White oil, 4 fluid oz., 
is emulsified wth a small quantity of water 
and added to the Bordeaux mixture to 
improve its wetting and sticking qualities. 

The repellent property of the Bordeaux 
mixture-white oil spray may be used with 
advantage in the home garden, as small and 
susceptible plants may be given an over-all 
protective spra\’, while baiting can be sys- 
tematically carried out to reduce the snail 
and slug population. Lead arsenate would 
lu'oduce a more direct result but small plants 
would be lost in the process. 

Sprays and dusts containing other cop- 
per compounds (copper oxychloride, copper 
carbonate, etc.), also pos.sess snail-killing 
and repellent i)ropert#es, and have been 
used with success on such crops as cabbages 
and cauliflowers. It is not considered, how- 
ever, that these materials would have the 
l)ersistence of Bordeaux mixture-white oil 
and their chief use might, therefore, be for 
direct control and “knockdown’’ of snails 
and slugs actually feeding on plants, rather 
than to obtain a lasting residual effect. 


RECENT FLOODINGS AND POSSIBLE CUTWORM PLAGUES 

• 

IT is anticipated that severe cutworm infestation will be experienced, particularly in 
coastal and tableland centres, during November and December. Persistent rains last 
summer and autumn followed by a wet winter and a showery spring have provided 
abundant weed and herbage growth over a fairly lengthy period, and several pests, includ- 
ing cutworms, are expected to be more than usually troublesome in the early summer. 

The fact that many coastal rivers have been flooded, and large areas of farmland 
mandated, during the past several months, is taken as a clear indication that severe 
cutworm damage will occur in these areas, at least, as cutworms invariably are trouble- 
some in land recently flooded. 


In years of cutworm outbreak, field 
crops, as well as vegetables, are infested; 
and should the expected outbreak eventuate, 
young stands of maize, broom millet, 
sorghum and lucerme will be affected. 

C 


Control. 

Poison Bran Baits. 

Baits for cutworms may be prepared by « 
mixing i lb. of Paris green, or ^ lb. 20 
])er cent, benzene hexachloride dust, with 
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24 lb. of bran, and then making into a mash 
with gallons of water. The bait should 
be distributed late in the afternoon by broad- 
casting it over the whole area or spread- 
ing it along the rows of infested plants. 
Cutworms breed in weeds, and where weed- 
infested ground has been turned over just 
before being wsown, crop damage may be 
expected. In flooded ground, cutworm 
moths are attracted by young weed growth, 
and lay vast numbers of eggs, with the re- 
sult that cutworm caterpillars usually are 
present in plague proportions by the time 
the land is ready for cropping. Thus, as a 
general rule, such areas should be baited 
before vegetables such as cabbages and 
tomatoes are transplanted, or before seed- 
sown crops appear above ground. 

DDT Sprays and Dusts. 

Dusting or spraying crops with DDT will 
also control cutworms, and in many instances 
tnay be preferred to the baiting method. 

For dusting, either 15 lb. of 5 per cent, 
dust, or 30 lb. of 2 per cent, dust, will be 
required per acre, while for spraying about 
100 gallons of spray containing either 2 lb. 
of 50 per cent, dispersible powder, or 
gallon of 20 per cent, emulsion, will be 
required. 


In the absence of the ordinary dusting 
and spraying equipment, a method of apply- 
ing DDT which suggests itself as being 
likely to yield good results, is to topdress 
with DDT mixed with superphosphate. For 
one acre, lb. of dispersible DDT powder, 
or IS lb. of 5 per cent, powder, should i)e 
mixed with sufficient superphosphate 
(usually 90 lb.) to cover the acre and 
ai>plied through the ordinary grain drill or 
fertiliser spreader. The fertiliser runs of 
the drill should either be removed or allowed 
to hang loose so as to secure an even 
spread. 

Other Seasonal Pests. 

Other pests which may prove trouble- 
some, in view of the unusually wet year 
and abundant weed growth, include weed 
web-moth and Rutherglen bug. The weed 
web-moth caterpillar infests lucerne and 
pastures, and it is expected that DDT dust- 
ing or spraying as recommended for cut- 
worms will prove effective. For Ruther- 
glen bug control, DDT in the emulsion 
form should be used at the rate of 4 fluid 
oz. of a 20 per cent, concentrate to 5 gallons 
of water. 


Ernest Field Memorial Prize. 

At Wagga Agrknltnral College. 


Mrs. L. Bowen, of Wagga, the Farmers and 
Settlers’ As.sociation and the “Land” Newspaper 
Company have provided a sum of £300 to be 
held in trust by the Farmers and Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of providing an annual 
prize at Wagga Agricultural College, as a mem- 
orial to the late Ernest Field. Mrs. Bowen is 
a daughter of Mr. Field. 


This prize will be for the student showing the 
greatest proficiency in practical agriculture at 
the Wagga College final-year examinations. 

It will be open to all students who are or 
whose parents are members of the Farmers and 
Settlers’ Association or subscribers to the 
“Land” newspaper. 


Coastal Hybrid Maize Trials. 


The results, just released, of sixteen trials With 
hybrid maize strains suitable for north and cen- 
tral coastal conditions, give conclusive evidence 
of the superiority of hybrids over the standard 
variety Fitzroy. 

The hybrid strains used in these trials were 
all bred at the Department’s Grafton Experiment 
Farm, while the trials themselves extended from 
the Hawkesbury River to the Tweed River. 

The average yield of Fitzroy over all trials 
was 81 bushels per acre, while the yield of the 
hybrids ranged from 99 to 108 bushels per acre. 
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The average percentage increase in yield over 
Fitzroy ranged from 20 to 33 per cent. 

The hybrid strains G.H.112A and G.H.96A, 
both of which were grown on a commercial scale 
last season, gave percentage increases of 25 and 
30 per cent, respectively. 

The strain G.H.134, seed of which will be 
produced this coming season for commercial 
sowings in 1950-51. gave a percentage increase 
of 33 per cent, over Fitzroy. — W. D. Kerle, 
Special Agronomist. 
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SEED MAIZE 

From high yielding strains 

For Grain or Ensilage — FITZROY, EARLY LEAMING, GOLDEN 
SUPERB, HICKORY KING, GIANT WHITE, DENT 

Summer Fodder Crops — JAPANESE MILLET, SUDAN GRASS 

For ideal Summer growing Legume, plant POONA COW PEAS 

All seasonal vegetable and flower seeds stocked. Write for price lists 

and full information 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

(Succeisori to Foster & Sons, £st. I 860 .) 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. Box 3, King Street P.O., Sydney. 

Telephones: MA5769 and MA2623. 


ANNOUNCING 

THE NEW AND HOST 
POTENT INSECTICIDE 
KNOWN TO SCIENCE 

Some extracts from Australian literature 
on E605. 



Trade Mark applied for 

EXTRA CONC. (PARATHION) 


. the most promising substance 

yet used in a sugar liait against fruU flu 
«duW«.”— N.S.W. Agric. Gazette. 

“ K.005 having given satisfactory control of 
both codling moth and apple moth, and 
having been proved as an excellent miticide 
in earlier tests, shows promise as a general 
purpose spray for fiears in the Goulburn 
Valley.*’— Jrnl. of Agric., Vic. 

“ Qmcn&land Fruit Flu. Trees treated with 
ohe of the newer insecticides, E;605, yielded 
fruit which, altliough heavily stung, did 
not develop maggots. Thio u the first 
occasion on which 100 per cent, control, at 
least in respect of maggot development, can 
be cZaiincd. ”—N.S.W. Agric. Gazette. 

Available now in one pint and two flnid 
ounoo oontalnors. 

B.60S ** Folldol The origiaal product U 
eeottoiBleal in nee. One plal makes 400 
canoM of gpray for moit piitf oeoe. Part 
miAttlMturod la Auetralla hy Hoary H. York 
d( Oo. Fty» Ud., lydaty and Melhoarae. 


Universal Insecticide 


Effective against a wide range of insects 
including 

4 FRUIT FLY 4 * APHIDES 4 * MEALY BUG 
4* LIGHT BROWN APPLEMOTH 
4 ^ RED MITES 4 RED SPIDER etc. 

Compatible with home-made Bordeaux Mixture and 
all known fungicides, including lime sulphur, and 
definitely remains stable when diluted with water 
at spraying strengths 


Australian Distributors 

LANE’S PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie Street^ Sydney 
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Gamalene contains the most powerful 
insecticide yet discovered for the destruction 
of wool parasites, and provides positive protection 
against body lice, foot iice, ticks, and assists in the 
controi of biowflies. 

Even after dipping, Gamaiene remains active In the wool / 
sufficiently long to prevent reinfestation. 

Gamalene also contains animal oils which ensure adequate 
penetration into the fleece. It is extremely easy to mix. 
even in hard or brackish water. 

Gamelene is sure — safe — non-polsonous and economical. 
One carton, containing two 10-pint tins, makes I COO A 
gallons of wash. ^ 







MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRALIA BY 

COMMONWEALTH FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS Ltd 

OS William Street, Melbourne, Victoria* 

I 1.1.111 DISTRIBUTORS : mi ■■2 

N.S.W.: GRAZCOS CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 
46 Young Street, Sydney 
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Gimparison of 

MANCHESTER OPERATION WITH MULES OPERATION 

MODIFICATIONS 

In Prevention of Flystrike in Sheep 

F. H. W. Morley, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer. 


T HE following report of results of experiments conducted under the directions 
of the Department of Agriculture of Nezv South Wales was prepared by Mr. 
F. H. W. Morley, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer of the Department, 
and is authorised for publication in the Agricultural Gazette*' of the 
Department. 


The spectacular decrease in incidence of crutch strike in sheep brought about 
by the modified Mules operation has tended to overshadow alternative methods of pre- 
vention of flystrike. However, our attention has been attracted to an extremely effective 
method of control, discovered by Mr. L. L. Manchester,"*^ B.V.Sc., of Charlesville, 
Queensland. This method consists in the removal of skin around the perineum by chemi- 
cal means. The edges of the treated area draw together to form a linear scar, thus stretch- 
ing the bare skin around the vulva and below the tail stump. Thb produces a bare 
area, somewhat similar to that produced by the modified Mules operation. 

Since the skin on the dorsum of the tail b also treated by the Manchester opera- 
tipn, it is probable that this operation would be more effective than the modified Mules 
operation, in preventing tail strikes. From preliminary observations made on properties 
where Manchester operation or modified Mules operation was being practised, it appeared 
that this effect might be of considerable importance, especially where taOs were docked 
short (definition of Graham, Johnstone, and Riches, 1947), and during severe ^^fly 
waves.’’ However, it should be possible to produce a similar effect on the tail by surgical 
removal of the skin, and this was demonstrated by Graham and Johnstone (1947). 

Accordingly, an experiment was undertaken to compare the effectiveness of the 
Manchester operation, the modified Mules operation, and At modified Mules with tail 
operation, in preventing flystrike, in groups with tails docked short and medium-long. 


In the experiment there were six treated 
groups, viz. : — 

(a) Manchester operation — short tail. 

(b) Manchester operation — medium-long 
tail. 

(c) Mules operation — short tail. 

(d) Mules operation — medium-long tail. 

(e) Mules operation plus tail operation 
— short tail. 

(/) Mules operation plus tail operation 
— medium-long tail. 

In addition, a control group of untreated 
sheep with short and medium-long tails 
was observed. 


Materials. 

Sheep used were drawn from two lots, this 
being necessary for sufficient numbers. As 
all shee]) were medium-long tailed, some 
of the younger group were docked further 
when about twelve months of age, so as 
to make the tails short. The two groups 
were twenty months and sixteen months 
old at the time of treatment. 


• The Manchester method for the prevention of blowfly 
strike is the subject of a patent under the Patents Act, 
190^-35, Pat. No. 107994, Patents Office, Canberra, and the 
use of the method without Mr. Manchester’s consent would 
be an infringement of his patent rights. 


Pamm 
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Methods. 

Selection 6 f Groups , — All sheep were 
classified into A (plain), B (medium), and 
C (wrinkly) groups (Seddon, Belschner 



Fig. I. — Manchester Operation Just' Completed. 

Note “ cradle ” for restraint of sheep. 

[Photo, : N. Graham. 


and Mulhearn, 1931), since wrinkliness has 
been repeatedly shown to be a predispos- 
ing cause of flystrike. Then short-tailed 
groups were randomised into three groups 
of 97 and a control group of 47 ewes. 
Medium-long tailed sheep were then ran- 
domised into three groups of 97 and a con- 
trol group of 50 ewes. Treatments were 
then decided by lot. 

Sheep were full crutched two to three 
days before treatment. 

All sheep were double-tagged for identi- 
fication and group-branded. Methods of 
measurement of various characters are 
described under the appropriate sections. 

Treatments. 

(i) Manchester Operation. — This 
operation was carried out by J. McKay, 
Esq., of Kulkine, Trangie, a grazier with 
considerable experience in using the method. 
The operation was applied by swabbing 
methylated spirits containing a dye as an 
indicator over an area 1-2 inches wide ad- 
joining the bare area around the vulva, and 
over the dorsum of the tail. Another operator 


then swabbed the chemical, containing an- 
other dye, over the same area, rubbing until 
the wool over the area commenced to dis- 
integrate. With two men operating, about 
50 sheep per hour were treated. Suitable 
protective clothing was worn, and great 
care exercised in handling the chemicals. 

(ii) Mules Operation. — This operation 
was carried out by N. P. H. Graham, 
Esq., B.V.Sc., of the C.S.I.R. as described 
by Graham, Riches and Johnstone (1941) 
experiment 2. 

(iii) Tail Operation. — This operation 
was carried out by Mr. Graham as described 
by Graham and Johnstone (1947). 

Results. 

Immediate Effects of the Operation. 

(a) Mules Operation. — As usual after 
this operation, sheep showed no signs of 
pain or irritation, except for stiffness in 
gait, lasting about two days. The groups 
treated by the tail operation in addition 
showed no difference in this respect. 

(b) Manchester Operation. — Treated 
sheep showed no sign of pain, but exhibited 
similar stiffness in gait to Mulesed sheep. 
A number of sheep were observed biting 
the treated area, five days after treatment. 



Fif. 2.— >Manchtst«r Opemion, Six Wtakt After Treatment. 
Scar lifted. 


As it was considered advisable to avoid 
handling these sheep, they were not inspected 
closely for three weeks after treatment. 
Paddock inspection seemed to indicate that 
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“Like a Diamond in the Sky” 

the advice in the illustration vividly sparkles with sterling ” service 
for sheepowners. 

6 o years’ popularity as selling brokers oflFcrs indisputable proof of 
the special merit of their work and their highly successful efforts in 
making sales. 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

Yass, Harden, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Coonamble, Armidale 


LIME YOUR PASTURES 



for these 

results . . . 

# Clover and good grass 
will crowd out the weeds 
and poor grasses. 

# More milk and meat from 
healthier animals. 

• Longer grazing season 
and less barn feeding. 

• Lower production costs, 
more profits. 


Each year more farmers are learning that good pasture is one of the most profitable crops that can be 
grown. Pasturage grown on fertile soil 1$ rich in vitamins, minerals and proteins, making it perfect feed 
for milk or meat animals, Surt your pasture improvement now by first applying the needed amount of 

agricultural limestone. It’s the first step. 


Enquire from Co-operative Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to; 

Southern Limestone Products Company 

Phone: Berrima 47 BERRIMA P.O. Box 9. Moss Vale 
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myoosmsFus) 


1 GALLON OF 

K.F.M. 

EMULSION 

MAKES 

6 GALLONS OF 
WORKING 
MIXTURE. 

PACKED IN 
t GALLON TINS 

(6 TO THE EASE) 

5 GALLON DRUMS 
AND 

40 GALLON 
DRUMS. 


WITH THE FlY DRESSIHG YOU ARE USING/ 

DOES IT GIVE YOU THE PROTECTION 
YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO EXPECT? 



KILLS 


FLIES & 


MAGGOTS 


CONCENTRATED DDT EMULSION 

AGAINST BLOW- 
FLY STRIKE! 

K.F.M. 

IS SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED TO 
DEPOSIT 
A PROTECTIVE 
FILM OF 
DDT ON THE 
WOOL FIBRES. 

IT WILL NOT 
WASH OUT AND 
REMAINS TOXIC 
TO THE FLIES 
FOR WEEKS. 



FULL PARTICULARS PROM 


YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS 

OR WILCOX MOFFUN LTD . 15 PHILLIP ST . SYDNEY 
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Manchester sheep were very weak and had 
lost considerable condition. This comment 
was made independently by several 
observers. 

Effect on Body Weight . — To avoid exces- 
sive handling, sheep were not weighed 
until 22nd January, five weeks after treat- 
ment. At this stage there were no significant 
weight differences, except in the case of 
the medium-long tail Manchester group, 
the mean weight of which was 8 per cent, less 
than other groups. As the sheep were not 
weighed before treatment it is not possible 
to say whether this difference was due to 
weight loss. Since groups were randomised 
samples, probably this does represent a 
weight loss. 

Deaths. — Apart from these immediate 
effects from treatment, two sheep from the 
short-tail Manchester group are known to 
have died as a result of the operation, one 
on 7th January, eighteen days after treat- 
ment, and on 14th January a further death 
in this group was noted. On 22nd January, 
one of the medium-long tail Manchester 
group was severely flystruck under the 



Fig. 3 . — Result of Manchester Operation on Short-uil 
Sheep. 

[Photo. : R. Moaktr. 


scab, and subsequently developed a severe 
arthritis in the right hock, so that it had 
to be carefully treated in order to save its 
life. 


During this period, blowflies were not 
active, but the bush flies (Musca vetustis- 
sima) were active, worrying considerably 
sheep treated by Manchester operation. 



Fig. 4. — Result of Manchester Operation on Medium- 
long-tail Sheep. 

[Photo. : R. Aieaker. 


Sheep treated surgically (modified Mules 
operation) showed no adverse effects froni 
the operation, and there was no indication 
of infection, delayed healing, or fly worry. 


Period Required for Healing. 

Where possible, sheep were inspected at 
weekly intervals, from three weeks after 
treatment. After ten weeks this inspection 
ceased, due to lambing. Wounds were 
examined, and scored according to degree 
of healing by J. N. Wood, Esq., Livestock 
Officer. 

The following method of scoring was 
used : — 


Mules Operation Groups. 


Manchester Groups. 


Grade i 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 
3 


4 


Properly healed 
Almost properly healed 
Very clean wound 

Clean wound | 

Moderately clean wound 
Slightly infected wound 1 
Badly infected wound ...I 


Properly healed. 

Almost properly healed. 
Very clean wound. 

Clean wound. 

Scab lifted; infected. 

Scab lifting ; clean. 

Scab lifting ; infected. 

Scab lifting; bad infer- ^ 
tion. 

Firm scab. 
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Inspection of Table i indicates that heal- 
ing in all surgically-treated groups was 
rapid, and not complicated by infection. 
The process was completed in five weeks in 
all groups. 

Table i. — Mean Score for Healing in 
Treated Groups. 

(i*o = Fully healed.) 


Time in Weeks. 



»! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Mules — Short 
tail 

1*69 " 

1'29 

1*01 





1 

Mules — Medium- 
long tail 

176 

1*28 

1*02 






Mules and tail — 
Short tail ... 

1-93 

1-44 

X*OI 






Mules and tail — 
Medium - long 
tail 

170 

1-54 

105 






Manchester — 
Short tail ... 

2-24 

2*o8 

1*92 

177 

1*42 


1*15 

1*12 

Manchester — 
Medium - long 
tail 

3 03 

2-38 

2*i8 

1*84 

*•51 


1*17 

1-12 


On the other hand, in Manchestered 
sheep, the process was retarded, so that 
even after eleven weeks, healing was still 
incomplete. As the group was commencing 
to lamb at this stage, these observations had 
to be discontinued, but one case was ob- 
served five months after treatment, with an 
infected pocket, and two other cases were 
observed eight months after treatment, both 
with infected wounds. 

Although the majority of Manchester 
wounds were healed after seven weeks, in- 
fection tended to delay healing in a number 
of cases, for a period of over ten weeks. 

The course of events in sheep treated by 
Manchester operation is that the skin on 
the treated area forms a hard scab. This 
commences to lift in about two weeks, and 
in the short-tailed groups, the majority of 
scabs have fallen off after three weeks, leav- 
ing a large granulating wound. In the 
medium-long tailed groups, this process 
appeared to be delayed about two weeks, 
and in two cases the scab did not drop off 
for six weeks. The granulating wound 
healed by cicatricial contraction, the edges 
drawing together to form a linear scar. In 
a number of cases a raw, infected portion 
of the wound would remain unhealed for a 
considerable period. In numerous cases, 
pockets of pus formed under the scab and 
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in the granulating wound, and these were 
subject to flystrike. Seven to eight weeks 
were required for complete healing in the 
majority of cases, but a high proportion took 
considerably longer. 

. Obviously the surgical wounds healed 
very much more rapidly than wounds pro- 
duced by chemical means, and this consti- 
tutes a very great advantage in favour of 
the Mules operation. Had conditions fav- 
ourable to flystrike developed, probably a 
large proportion of unhealed wounds would 
have been struck. This type of situation 
has been observed on a property where about 
90 per cent, of sheep were struck under the 
scab, resulting in considerable loss of con- 
dition, and about 10 per cent, mortality. 



Fig. 5. — Result of Mules Plus Tell Operation. 

[Photo,: R.Meaker, 


Incidence of Flystrikes in Wonnds. 

During the period before wounds were 
healed, there were no strikes recorded in 
surgically treated groups or in control 
sheep. A number of strikes were noticed 
beneath scabs in sheep treated by the 
Manchester method, but these were only 
recorded where it was considered necessary 
to dress them, believing that a number of 
these strikes would heal unaided, and thus 
would not be important, in practice. 
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Sixteen strikes were observed in the Man- 
chester short-tail group, which were classed 
as having extended from wounds. 

Nine strikes were similarly observed in 
the Manchester medium-long tail group. 

It is probable that the majority of strikes 
observed in the autumn of 1947 in these 
groups were extensions from unhealed 
wounds. Because of the tissue damage, 
exudation, and inflammation caused by the 
strike, the actual wound would not be 
observed. This point is discussed further 
in a later section. 

Effect on Pregnant Ewes. 

Ewes had been mated about two months 
prior to treatment. Although a poor lamb- 
ing was expected, and obtained, none of the 
treated groups differed significantly in this 
respect from the untreated sheep. It seems, 
therefore, that no treatment had any harm- 
ful effect on ewes about two months in 
lamb. 

Effect of Treatment on Fertility. 

These same sheep were mated on 25th 
September, 1947, for six weeks; the per- 
centage of lambs marked in April, 1948, 
was 78. No group showed any significant 
difference in proportion of wet and dry 
ewes. It seems, therefore, that claims that 
the Mules operation facilitates mating (by 
removing wrinkles around the vulva) 
and therefore results in higher lambing 
percentages, are not justified. 

Effect of Treatment on Size of Bare Area 
Around Vulva. 

Size of bare area was measured in August, 
1947, off shears — eight apd a half months 
after treatment. Two measurements were 
taken, with the sheep standing in a race, 
as follows: — 

1. Horizontal . — The width of the bare 
area, level with the base of the tip of the 
vulva. 

2. Vertical . — ^The measurement from the 
base of the top of the vulva to the edge of 
the bare skin vertically below. 


In addition the distribution of wool-bear- 
ing skin on the tail was scored, according 
to the following scale: — 

Score I. — Wool-bearing skin well on 
to ventral surface of tail. 

Score 2. — Wool-bearing skin covering 
fully the sides of the tail. 

Score 3. — Woolbearing skin half 

covering the sides of the tail. 

Score 4. — Bare skin covering the sides 
of the tail. 

Score 5. — Bare skin projecting well on 
to dorsum of the tail. 

Three scores were made for each tail — 
for the left side, tip and right side. 

Table 2 gives mean horizontal measure- 
ments (for the various groups) and Table 3 
the mean vertical measurements of bare 
area. 


Table 2. — Mean Horizontal Measurements 
OF Bare Area. 


Crutch 

Class. 

Treatment. 

Mean ol 
Treatec. 
Groups. 

Control 

Group. 

Man- 

chester. 

Mules. 

Mules 

Plus Tail. 

I 

Short . 1 

M.L. 

1 

Short. 

M.L. 

Short. 

M.L. 

A 

305 

2-95 

2*56 

2-57 

2-58 

2-68 

2-74 i 

I 06 

B 

314 

301 

2*64 

241 

2-43 1 

2-48 

2-69 

112 

C 

2-95 

3 02 

246 

217 

2-49 

2*41 

2-58 

1*10 

Total ... 

3 07 

3 00 

256 

2-40 

248 

2-51 

2-68 

i-ii 


Table 3. — Mean Vertical Measurements 
OF Bare Area. 


Crutch 

Class. 

Treatment. 

Mean of 
Treated 
Groups. 

j 

Control 

Group. 

Man 

Chester. 

Mules. 

Mules 
Plus Tail. 

Short. 

M.L. 

Short. 

M.L. 

Ishort. 

M.L. 

A 

1 -2^ 

I' 2 I 

0-79 

0-83 

0-72 

0-82 

0-94 1 

0*54 

B 

I -08 

113 

0-71 

0-72 

0-72 

072 

0*85 

o-6o 

C 

1*06 

i-ig 

062 

0*69 

059 

0-75 

0*82 J 

078 

Total ... 

lU 

I*i6 1 

i 1 

on 

0-73 

0*69 

0-75 

087 

o-6o 


It is apparent that the Manchester opera- 
tion has produced greater stretching of the 
bare area than Mules operation. This is 
most marked in the vertical measurements, 
where Mulesed groups do not differ greatly 
from control groups, but the Manchester 
groups show an increase of approximately 
0.5 inches. 
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From this result it might be expected that 
a greater degree of prevention might be 
achieved by the Manchester operation than 
by other treatments as used in this case. 
Actually, from the figures on flystrikes, and 
from other data on the Mules operation, it 
seems probable that the amount of stretch- 
ing produced by the Mules operation is suf- 
ficient for prevention of fly strike, so that 
the increase in area treated may not be 
warranted. 


It is of interest to note that the bare 
areas were slightly larger in plain than in 
wrinkled sheep, thus indicating that a 
slightly better result might be obtained from 
plain sheep. This might be due to the fact 
that plain sheep are much easier to treat, 
and therefore treatment is likely to be more 
eflficient, and also to the possible ‘‘drawing 
in” effect of the wound being expanded on 
loose skin in C class sheep, rather than in 
stretching the bare area. 

(To be continued.) 


Stock Feed Competitions Will Replace Fodder Conservation 
Competitions in 1950. 


In 1950, stock feed competitions which will give 
points for fodder conservation, pasture improve- 
ment and management, grazing and fodder crops, 
condition of stock, and provision of water sup- 
plies and shelter trees, are to replace the fodder 
conservation competitions conducted for the past 
twenty-three years by the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

For some time, discussions have been taking 
place between the Royal Agricultural Society and 
the Department, in regard to the form of com- 
petition to replace the fodder conservation com- 
petitions. A satisfactory scale of points has now 
been drawn up for judging next year’s stock 
feed competitions. 


Beware of That Bull! 

It is obvious that many Australian farmers 
have grown too lax in handling and controlling 
their bulls. Recent reports of bulls attacking and 
goring farmers should provide timely warning of 
the ever-present dangers involved in handling 
these animals. 

No bull can ever be trusted, and the only rea- 
sonably safe bull is the one behind a stout fence. 
Even then there is still an element of risk which 
can only be lessened by careful and knowledge- 
able handling. 

The apparent docility of so many bulls is prob- 
ably the biggest danger point, in that it is so often 
taken for granted. A single unguarded moment 
is all a bull needs to launch an attack which may 
become a tragedy. 

By far the greatest number of attacks on humans 
result from a bull being allowed to roam with 
the herd. Milking time, then, becomes a regular 
period pf danger. 
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Local competitions in 1950 will be conducted by 
country agricultural societies, while the Royal 
Agricultural Society will conduct championship 
competitions on the south coast and in southern 
districts only. In these districts the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will also hold field days in 
conjunction with the judging. 

In 1951 the Royal Agricultural Society will 
conduct championships on the central coast and 
in central-western districts, and in 1952 on the 
north coast and in north-western districts. 

Prize money totalling iioo has been allocated 
by the Society for each divisional championship. 


He Can’t Be Trusted. 

When the cows are coming into the yards or 
the bails, the general bustle and the presence of 
so many other animals make it only too easy for 
attention to be distracted from the bull. He may 
be forgotten, but he is still there! 

The only relatively safe way of keeping a bull 
is to house him in a secure, well-fenced yard and 
to take the cows to him as the need arises. For 
closer handling, fit him with a nose ring so that 
he can be led or handled with the aid of a staff. 

Build your shed and yard so that the bull may 
be caught easily if necessary — ^and make ample 
provision for safety exits in case the need arises 
for a quick getaway. 

These exits should be built with round posts, 
the openings being from 10 to 12 inches wide, 
depending on the build of the persons likely to 
be using them. — W. J. B. Murphy, Special 
Livestock Officer. 
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You can take 
THIS MILKER 

to the cows! 



The ^^DANGAR-GEM’’ Household Milker 

#N0 FIXED PIPELINE •MILKS YOUR COWS ANYWHERE 


The Dangar-Gem is one milker you can use anywhere on any station or 
farm. There are no installation problems, because the Dangar-Gem ” has 
no fixed pipeline and can be set in action immediately, either in a milking 
shed or bail or even in the paddock. It banishes the drudgery of hand 
milking for the owner of the smaller herd, and gives you all the advantages 
of the Dangar-G ’’ Milker by featuring the main parts of this efficient 
machine. The Dangar-Gem is available either with a I h.p. British-built 
J.A.P. Engine, or an electric motor 

For easy mobility, the Dangar-Gem ’’ is also available on 

rubber-tyred wheels 

Sole Agents. 

Dangar. Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10 - 14 Young Street, Sydney 

Branche.s at Wagga, Lismore and Newcastle 
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lORDSON MAJOk 





KEROSENE POWERED 


LAST MINUTE ORDERS 
MAY BE TOO LATE. 

Reaping the harvest is reaping the 
return* for a yearns hard work, so 
don’t take chances if you are needing 
a new tractor for the coming season. 

Be foresighted, get in ahead of possible 
delays and secure your new Major 
before the peak demand period. 

If you have placed an order, seize the 
opportunity for delivery immediately 
a new Major can be allocated to you. 
If you have not yet arranged the 
purchase, our advice is to see your 
Fordson Dealer RIGHT NOW. Waiting 
lists are growing and it may be 
difficult to meet last minute orders* 


Enquire frooi your State OiftrlSiftart; 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-385 WATTLE STREET, ULTIMO 
OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


^ LOWEST PRICED TRACTOR PER 
HORSEPOWER YOU CAN BUY 

^ EQUAL TO A GOOD TEN HORSE 
TEAM 

^ PROVED, BY TEST, TO BE THE 
MOST SUITABLE TRACTOR FOR 
MOST AUSTRALIAN FARMS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC.). HOMEBUSH, N.S.W. 
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QUEEN BEE RAISING 


N. A. CuTTs, Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

WITH the prospect of a light honey flow this season, an opportunity b given beekeepers 
to replace queens in colonies which have been heavily worked maintaining the field force 
during the past season of record honey production. The best queens are rabed under 
conditions which give a light honey flow coupled with a plentiful supply of pollen. These 
conditions should be present during spring and summer months when species of ground 
flora such as Capeweed, flatweed, and Paterson’s curse, etc., are in flower. 

Numerous requests have been made to the Department for demonstrations in 
queen-rearing. The following description of a procedure which should result in the 
raising of good quality queens should therefore be of interest to many apiarbts. 


Selection of Breeding Stock. 

As it is necessary to have virile young 
queens at the head of every colony in the 
apiary, it is important that they be raised 
from the best queen in the apiary. 

When selecting a queen from which to 
breed, first consideration is given to the 
purity of the strain of bee, as the characteris- 
tics of the breeding queen are transmitted to 
the royal progeny. The queen must, there- 
fore, be a purebred. If she is not, there 
will be wide variation in the bees raised 
from her. Good egg-laying capacity of the 
queen, high honey production, and a non- 
swarming tendency of her progeny are very 
important charactertistics required in a 


breeding queen, while others are quiet action 
of the queen and her worker progeny on the 
combs when being handled, good wintering 
qualifications (some strains winter better 
than others) and, perhaps, the size of bees. 
Large bees mean larger loads of nectar, so 
that the apiarist should avoid breeding from 
a queen whose progeny is on the small side. 

The breeding queen may be selected in 
the apiary, or purchased from a reliable 
queen breeder. 

Cell Starting Colony. 

To commence queen rearing prepare a 
three-frame nucleus box with a wire gailzc 
bottom for ventilation, a close fitting lid and 
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no entrance. It is advisable to have i inch 
clearance between the bottom of the frames 
and the wire gauze to prevent crushing any 
bees. Into this box place a comb of fresh 
pollen on one side and a comb of unsealed 
honey on the other; the space in between 
is for the bar of queen cells. 

Then go to a fairly populous hive con- 
taining plenty of unsealed brood. Find the 
queen, place her to one side, and select three 
combs of unsealed brood well covered with 
young bees. Remove one of the combs from 
the nucleus box and shake in the three 
combs of bees, quickly replacing the lid. 



Fig. I. — A Frame with Prepared Cell Cupi. 


This procedure is known as “borrowing’' 
the bees and is called the Swathmore or 
swarm-box method. 

The box of bees is “borrowed” during the 
morning and placed in a shady position or 
darkened room for a few hours, usually 
until the afternoon, to allow the bees time to 
discover that they are queenless. Young 
bees from unsealed brood are selected 
because they contain plenty of chyle food, 
which will be fed to the “royal” bee larvae, 
and they are well provided with pollen and 
honey for the production of a further and 
ample supply of this vitamin-rich food. 
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After 4 to 6 six hours have elapsed the 
bar of queen cells containing the transferred 
larvae is placed in the nucleus box. To do 
this give the box a sharp bump on the 
ground, lift the lid and quickly drop in the 
bar of cells ; very few bees will escape. 
Replace the box in the shade until next day. 

Preparing the Queen Cell Cups. 

Artificial queen cell cups are made by 
the use of a cell-forming stick. The point 
of the stick is dipped in water, wiped with a 
damp cloth to remove any excess moisture, 
and then dipped into melted beeswax three 
or four times to a depth of ^ to inch, 
allowing time between each immersion for 
each layer of wax to cool. When fully 
formed, immerse the stick in water again 
to harden the wax, and then remove the cell 
cup. For best results the wax should be 
neither too hot nor too cold. 

Repeat the process till a sufficient number 
of cups are made. 

Some beekeepers prefer to obtain a 
number of embryo queen cell cups found on 
the combs in the hive instead of making 
them. 

A number of cell holders are made in the 
form of little blocks of wood or wax about 

inch in diameter and height, with a slight 
depression to receive the cell cups. These 
are firmly attached to the bar of the cell 
holding frame, and the cell cups pressed into 
them. 

Transferring the Larvae. 

During the warm part of the afternoon 
after making up the cell-starting colony, the 
transferring of the young larvae into the 
cell cups is carried out. 

Obtain a comb containing a number of 
young larvae upwards of two days old from 
the hive of the selected breeding queen. 
Pare down the walls of the cells with a sharp 
knife so as to expose the larvae but not 
low enough to injure them. Then remove 
the larvae with the point of the transferring 
needle. The point of the needle is moistened 
and placed under the backs of the grubs and 
an endeavour made to obtain as much of the 
milky fluid as possible. The larvae are lifted 
out and gently placed in cell cups, care 
being taken not to damage them in any 
way. 

A transferring needle can be made by 
paring down the point of a feather quill, or 
a splinter of soft pine wood. 
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TAKE A TRIP ON ONE 
OF THE NEW TRAINS! 

Some of the new trains designed for 
the New South Wales Government 
Railways have already been placed in 
service. The routes on which they 
operate are: — 

Sydney~N ewcasile : 

Newcastle Expresses, consisting of 
two seven-car air-conditioned trains, 
are providing three trips each way, 

' Mondays to Fridays, and two trips 
each way on Saturdays. 

Sydney- Albury : 

Riverina Expresses, consisting of 
two air-conditioned trains (one an 
eight-car and the other a seven-car 
train) are providing one trip in each 
direction, Mondays to Saturdays. 

Branch Lines: 

Two-car diesel rail motor trains 
are providing services between Dubbo 
and Coonamble, Dubbo and Gwabe- 
gar, Wallerawang and Mudgee, and 
Werris Creek and Moree. 

A trip on one of these modern trains 
is a memorable experience. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


Nothing Pumps Water 
like the . . . 



•• POMONA ” Water- 
lubricated Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps are 
** tailor-made ** to perform 
specific functions with maximum efficiency and at 
minimum costs. 

There is a “ POMONA ** for practically every 
purpose; for deep well or bore pumping or 
shallow lifts; from small gallonage per hour to 
the highest possible capacity per minute. 
5^s from 4" upwards. 

f or full particulars and catalogue, ring or write 

Ground Uiater Pumps 

PT¥. LTD. ^ 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

Paul E. Hoyle, Governing Director 
BW 6295 

AganUfor : Pomona Pumps and Johnson Sand Soreans 









Dairying • • • In 1788, Captain Arthur Phillip 

brought to Australia one bull, four cows and one calf, grazing 
them at Farm Cove. From this small beginning, and from later 
importations, the modem herds of dairy cattle numbering nearly 
five million head have been raised. In recent years, the herds 
have been improved by scientific breeding and pasture improve- 
ment until annual milk production now exceeds one thousand 
million gallons, of which about 80% is used to manufacture 
butter, cheese and processed milk. 

Dairying is now enjoying a keen demand for its products. It 
has both a guaranteed price and an assured market in Britain for 
its full exportable surplus until 1955. 

The industry can also rely on the continued support of the 
Bank of New South Wales, which has financed both the producing 
and manufacturing sides from their earliest days. 


Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


(Incorporated in New South Vl'olet with limited iiobility) 
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The transferring or grafting operation 
should be done as quickly as possible so as 
not to expose the young larvae any longer 
than necessary, and the bar of cells placed 
in the cell-starting colony until the next day. 



Fig. 2.->-Celi Cup Reversed Ready for Transfer of Larva. 

Cell Feeding Colony. 

The same day as the cell-starting colony 
is prepared, select a double-storey hive 
which contains brood in both boxes and is 
in a thriving populous condition. This is to 
be the cell feeding colony. 

Find the queen and confine her to the 
bottom box by placing a queen excluder 
between the brood box and super. Rearrange 
the brood so that there are three or more 
combs containing a large proportion of un- 
sealed brood above the excluder. The 
remainder of the combs should contain honey 
and some pollen. Place a division board 
feeder in the super also, and give a pint of 
warm sugar syrup. Even though honey is 
coming in, it is advisable to feed the cell 
feeding colony while the cells are being 
developed. 

The day after grafting is carried out, the 
bar of cells is taken from the cell-starting 
box and placed between the combs of un- 
sealed brood in the feeding colony, along 
with the bees which adhere to the frame. 
The remainder of the bees in the nucleus 
box are returned to the hive from which they 
were “borrowed’^ by shaking in front of the 
hive and allowed to run in. 

While changing over the cells from the 
starting to feeding colony, the number of 
cells accepted can be noted. Those which 
are accepted by the bees will be partly 
drawn down and well supplied with the 
milky fluid known as ‘Voyal jelly” or chyle 
food. 

In selecting both cell-starting and feeding 
colonies, choose hives in which the larvae 
are well fed, as some hives have a tendency 


to feed their young better than others. This 
will ensure the young queens being well fed 
also. For best results no more than sixteen 
to eighteen cells should be given to a feeding 
colony at one time. 

Mating Nuclei 

Ten days after grafting the cells are 
“ripe,” and are ready for distribution, one 
to each nucleus hive. The nucleus colonies 
should be made queenless overnight, before 
the cells are due to be distributed, otherwise 
the cells may not be given sufficient attention 
by the bees. 

If no nucleus colonies are on hand they 
must be made up two to three days before 
the cells are ripe. Make them up by placing 
in each box one comb of honey, a comb of 
brood well covered with bees, a “shake” of 
bees from another comb and an empty comb 
or frame of foundation. The bees are shut 
up in these boxes for two or three days to 
forget their location — or better still, they are 
removed to a site about three miles away. 

The ripe cells must be handled carefully 
as the immature queen is rather delicate. She 
must not be injured, or she may die in the 
cell or emerge with deformed wings. 



Fl(. 3. — Queen Cell Being Pieced on a Brood Comb. 


Ten to twelve days after emerging from 
the cell the queens should commence to lay ; 
a few days later they are ready for introduc- 
tion to the colonies to be requeened, either 
by introducing cage or by uniting the whole 
nucleus. 
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iPOULTRT NOTESl 


MANAGING POULTRY IN CITRUS ORCHARDS 
To 

Control Weeds 
and 

Build Fertility 


J. H. Gulliford, 

Livestock Officer 
(Poultry). 

THE nmning of ponltry in citrus orchards is a system that has become very popular 
during the past few years, and considerable benefit has been shown in improved tree 
vigour, even after this short period. 

Whilst stocking the orchard with poultry can overcome to a large extent many of 
the orchardist’s problems, it should not be considered a short cut to successful orcharding. 
The daily attention required by the poultry may prove a tie; although necessary it 
should be reduced to a minimum so as not to interfere unduly with regular orchard 
practices. The poultry themselves can and should be a source of additional revenue. 
However, the orchardbt should not attempt to become a poultry farmer, the birds being 
kept only for their usefulness in the orchard. 



The principal benefit is derived from weed 
control by the poultry — thus eliminating 
cultivation with its continual destruction of 
tree roots and conserving soil moisture 
which, particularly -during dry weather, 
would be partially lost through weed growth. 
The poultry manure is a valuable adjunct 
to the fertilisers required, but with correct 
stocking rates will not fully meet the trees’ 
nutrient requirements. 

Laying-out the Orchard for Poultry. 

In laying-out the orchard for poultry the 
object is to obtain even distribution of the 
birds over the whole area. This is achieved, 
firstly by correct placement of the houses, 
and secondly, by management of the birds 
themselves. 

It is not desirable to divide the orchard 
up with wire-netting fences, and for this 
reason the houses should be placed not less 
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than two chains apart in order to prevent 
the birds drifting from one house to 
another. 

The size of the house will depend on size 
and shape of the orchard and the number 
of birds to be kept per acre. As a general 
rule houses to hold 50 to 100 birds are the 
most satisfactory. 


Suitable sizes for houses are shown in 
accompanying table: 


No. of 1 
Birds. ! 

Length. 

Width. 

Height 
at Front. 

Height 
at Back. 

No. of 
Perches. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 


50 

15 

7 

6 

5 

2 

75 

15 

8 

6 

5 

3 

100 

20 

8 

6 

5 

3 


Houses should preferably face north, if 
possible, but any direction from north to 
north-east is satisfactory. Concrete floors 
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are to be preferred, but on steep slopes a 
good hardwood floor will be cheaper and 
easier to construct. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to the number of birds to be kept per 
acre, the object should be to reduce the 
number of birds to the minimum required 
to maintain weed control. Where a heavy 



Fl(. I.— >fU$h Mad« from 44*faUon Drum. 


infestation of couch or similar vigorous- 
growing perennial grass is present it may 
be necessary to stock fairly heavily in order 
to kill the grass out, after which the numbers 
should be reduced As a general rule it 
would appear that 75 to 100 birds per acre 
will maintain weed control in normal seasons 
on thq central co^st 


It should be borne in mind that during 
the rearing season the number of birds on 
hand is increased by 60 to 70 per cent., and 
as this period coincides with the marketing 
of fruit and a busy spraying programme, the 
fewer the number of birds kept — so long as 
the object of keeping them is achieved — the 
better. 

Rearing Young Stock. 

The y( ung stock should preferably be 
reared in a separate area, or in a section 
of the orchard reserved for this purpose. 
The provision of a brooder house near to 
the residence is essential for rearing the 
chickens up to six weeks of age. A wide 
range of brooders is available. Where elec- 
tricity is connected the use of electric hover 
types will l)c found most labour-saving; 
however, kerosene-heated types give very 
satisfactory results but require daily 
attention to the lamps. 

Following the brooding stage the chickens 
may be taught to roost in weaning pens and 
then transferred to the orchard, or trans- 
ferred direct from the brooder and taught 
to roost in their permanent quarters. Under 
either of these systems it is necessary to pro- 
vide sufficient houses through the orchard 
to accommodate both the young and adult 
stock. This would mean that roughly one- 
third of the orchard would not be stocked 
for a considerable portion of the year. 

The alternative is to devote a separate 
area to rearing the young stock up to laying 
stage, and then transfer them to their per- 
manent quarters in the orchard. For this 
purpose colony houses to hold fifty birds 
each will be required ; 500 birds can be 
raised on an acre of ground. 

The latter method is preferred, as the 
young stock are reared on an area reserved 
for this purpose only, and do not come into 
contact with adult birds or infested ground, 
thus reducing the liability of an outbreak of 
disease or parasite infestation to a minimum. 

Details of the con.struction of a brooder 
house, weaning pens and colony houses are 
contained in leaflets which are obtainable 
free on application to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Feeding. 

There are several different systems of 
feeding poultry, but the one most suitab}e 
for use in an orchard is an alhmash ration 
for chickens up to six weeks of age and 
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a dry mash and grain ration from that age 
onwards. The feeding of wet mash is not 
recommended owing to the additional labour 
involved. 

The mash and grain should be fed in 
separate hoppers, both of which may be left 
open all the time. Contrary to popular 
opinion, birds that are accustomed to this 
system of feeding seldom eat more grain 
than mash. Rations are based on the as- 
sumption that the birds will consume equal 
parts of mash and grain (by weight), and 
a check should be made occasionally to see 
if this is the case. Where more grain is 
consumed i lb. additional meat meal should 
be added to the mash for each lo lb. grain 
consumed in excess of mash. 

As very few orchardists will be in a posi- 
tion, owing to lack of irrigation, to supply 
suitable green feed, it will be necessary to 
add a vitamin A oil to the mash. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether the additional work 
involved in providing green feed daily is 
justified, as the addition of vitamin A oil 
to the mash gives equal results. The addi- 
tion of lucerne meal to the mash does not 
entirely take the place of green feed. 


Suitable mash and grain 

hoppers which 

can be made on 

the farm 

from 44-gallon 

drums are shown in Figs, i and 2. 

The following 

rations are being widely 

used and are giving excellent results: — 

All Mash far 

Dry Mash for 

Chickens up 

Birds over 

6 Weeks Old. 

6 Weeks Old. 


lb. 

lb. 

Wheat meal 

30 

25 

Pollard 

22 }i 

42 

Bran 

15 

20 

Meat meal (40 per 



cent, protein) . 

12 

12 

Whey powder . . . 

5 

— 

Linseed meal 

5 

— 

Coconut meal . . . 

5 

' — 

Lucerne meal .... 

5 

— 

Fine salt 

V2 

I 


Wheat also to be 
supplied in 
hoppers. 

Vitamin A oil should be added to both 
mashes. 
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Tbe Water Supply. 

A constant supply of clean, cool water is 
essential at all times, and owing to the im- 
possibility, in many cases, of installing a 
reticulated service, it will be necessary to 
devise other methods. Where a 500-gallon 
tank can be attached to each house a ball 
cock system may be employed. An easily 
constructed water tank, made for a 44-gallon 
drum, is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

The drum may be filled from a portable 
tank, the outlet being fitted with a cork while 
filling. It is necessary that the bungs should 
fit securely, as the success of the system 



Fif. 2. — Grain Hopper Made from Drum Mounted on Lefs. 


depends on the drum being airtight. The 
drum should be kept in the shade of a tree 
or the house, so that the water does not 
become sun-heated. 

As a guide to the approximate quantity 
of water required it is estimated that in the 
summer fifty fowls will consume three to 
four gallons per day. 

Management of the Birds. 

When the birds are first placed in their 
permanent quarters in the orchard they 
should be confined to a small temporary 
yard in front of the house igr at least a weeic 
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THE mm 


NEW BRITISH ANZANI 


Two -Wheeled 


I H H k 1 


VEGETABLE GROWERS 
ORCHARDISTS 
POULTRY FARMERS 


Look at these big features: 

♦ 3 Speeds and Reverse aNZANI 



Automatic Clutch 
Instant Tool Change 

♦ Adjustable Track 

♦ Power Steering 

♦ Power Take-ofF 


MOTOR HOE 

Write for full particulars to 

Sole NS.W. Distributors 

MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD. 

Epsom Road, Rosebery Phone FF 1201 


Success 


AVAILABLE FOR OCTOBER DELIVERY ONLY 




PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


AU5TRALORPS WHITE LEGHORNS CRO 

rull.tt Un.wc.d rull.ta Una.x.il rullsta 

£ a. d. £ a. d. £ a. d. £ a. d. £ a. d 

850 450 7 15 0 400 800 

450 250 400 230 426 

240 140 216 126 226 

Freight end pecking free 

Sefe delivery guerenteed to eny reilwey stetion in New South Welet 


CROSSBREDS 
Pullets Unsexed 


£ 8. d. 

4 2 6 

2 4 0 

I J 0 


Vrit*' for CatalORur to i 

R. A. JACOBS,, 


EASTWOOD. N S W. 


Telephone! WM2MI 


Please forwara Nmmo^ 

a copy of your free 

catalogue to Address 
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MASONITE 

NOW WE’RE MAKINB * 


Termite-resistant***.. 



For those areas seriously infested with 
white ants we are now able to supply 
Masonite which is termite^resistant : 
so, in future, when ordering for these 
districts, specify TERMITE- 
RESISTANT MASONITE. All types 
of Masonite boards are available 
specially processed in this way, at 
only slightly increased prices. 


EXTRACT FROM 

''Tests carried out by the 
Council for Scientific and 
industrial Research, Division 
of Economic Entomology, to- 
wards the end of 1947. 
proved that Masonite Presd- 
wood containing a minimum 
of 0.5% w/w. of Pentochloro- 
phenol was termite - proof. 
These tests employed 
Eutermes exitiousus ond Cop- 
totermes lacteus, typical rep- 
resentatives of two of the 


OFFICIAL REPORT: 

most destructive groups of 
termite In Australia. 

Treated Masonite was found 
to be superior to cypress pine 
(Caliitris giauca) in its re- 
sistonee to termite attack. 
(Cypress pine is commonly 
regarded os being termite- 
proof.) Somples of moun- 
tain ash (Eucalyptus reg- 
nans) tested under similar 
conditions were completely 
destroyed by the termites.'* 


MASONITE CORPOftATlOW (AtfSTRALIA) LIMITED 

Sold by Authorised Distributors ond Merchants throughout Austrolio 
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to localise them. IVovidcd the houses are 
correctly spaced very little drifting from one 
house to another will occur after this pei^iod. 

V'ery little trouble will be experienced 
with birds laying in the orchard if suitable 
nests are provided for the pullets Avell in 
advance of the time they commence to lay ; 
allow one nest for each five birds. 


The mash and grain hoppers should be 
moved from time to time, thus encouraging 
the birds to work over the whole area. By 
moving hoppers the birds can also be concen- 
trated on a particular area, such as a 
patch of couch grass. It is important that 
the hoppers be moved only a short distance 
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at a time, and preferably during the early 
morning, when the majority of the birds 
are near the hoppers. 

Hem or Cockereis? 

Either hens or cockerels may be run in * 
the orchard, and as a guide to which will 
suit the individual orchardist’s particular re- 
quirements the following comparison of the 
two should be considered. 

Hens will cover the orchard throughout 
the whole year, thus maintaining complete 
weed control. Where a flock of i,ooo hens 
is kept it will be necessary to raise about 
600 pullets each year. The best time to pro- 
cure day-old pullets for egg production is 
from early July to mid- August. Eggs should 
be collected twice daily. 

Where it is proposed to run cockerels it 
should be borne in mind that the most pro- 
fitable time to market them is from three to 
four months old. As only young stock will 
be kept it will be necessary to run at least 
twice as many cockerels as hens over the 
same area, necessitating double the number 
of houses. Cockerels can only be reared 
over a limited period of the year, which 
would mean that during the late autumn 
and winter other means of weed control 
would have to be resorted to. Day-old 
cockerels could be obtained from early May 
until the first week in September. Those 
hatched in early May would be of very little 
value in the orchard before the end of June, 
whilst those hatched in early September 
would be fit for market in February, taking 
longer to reach a prime marketable age than 
those hatched earlier. 


The following all-mash ration is suitable 
for rearing cockerels from day-old to market 


age:— 


Wheatmeal 

Pollard 

Bran 

Ground oats 

Meatmeal 

Whey powder 

Salt 

Plus vitamin A oil. 


lb. 

34 

20 

15 

10 

15 

5 


Some difficulty may be experienced in 
obtaining early-hatched cockerels, as the 
majority of early-hatched chickens are sold 
as mixed sexes. 


Good results have been obtained by pur- 
chasing some chickens early as mixed sexes, 
and a later lot of day-old pullets. The 
cockerels from the early lot mature quickly 
and realise high prices ; the pullets will com- 
mence to lay early, but go through a moult 
in the following autumn. The later-hatched 
pullets should not moult, but lay througli 
the period when egg prices are highest. 


Breeds. 

Undoubtedly the most popular breed for 
orchard work is the White Leghorn- Austra- 
lorp cross. This cross retains the activity 
of the Leghorn, being a good forager, but 
does not tend to roost in the trees, which is 
one of the Leghorn's worst faults for or- 
chard work. The cross makes an excellent 
table bird, and being a layer of tinted eggs, 
much of the soiled egg problem is overcome. 
Some broodiness may be experienced, but 
this is not as bad as with some of the heavy 
breeds. 


Insect Pests of Tobncco — continued from page 538. 


When treatment with DDT has been com- 
pleted, crops from then on should be dusted 
in the shoots with a mixture consisting of 
I lb. of lead arsenate and 24 Ib. of pollard 
to control budworm. An alternative sugges- 
tion for controlling budworm is to use a 
DDT pollard mixture consisting of >4 lb. 
50 per ,cent. dispersible powder or 2j4 lb: 
of 5 per cent, dust to 24 lb. of pollard. 


Acknowledgments. 
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ridge, District Agronomist, Tenterfield, for 
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Messrs, Akhurst and Sons, Ashford, and 
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control demonstrations were conducted, for 
their assistance. 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cmo) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITiON. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


Now Available! 

♦ 

FvHy Rayitad Fiftli Editiaa 

THE 

DAIRY MANUAL 

Contains plans and specifications of 
modern dairy buildings and 
a wealth of us^ 
information 

Price If. 2d. 


Department of Agricniture 
Bob 3€A, G.P.Oa 
Sydney 


THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

( Established 19 x 4 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

Hie PuUic Tmttec, 19 O’Conndl Strert 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, PtMic Trutta* « 
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The WorItTe most efjHcient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with ^ 




JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko Is built like a battleship. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(IncorporaChic T. ROBINSON R Co. Rty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural und Dairy Farm Madilnary Spacialiata 
60& Harris Street* Sydney 


W ELEC1 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


British made for Aifitralian Industry—* the pioneers in 
the universal application of Totally Enclosed Hotora 
now make available to AustraHan Industrys motors of 
the highest standant* ranging from 1/4 to 25 horse- 
power. 

The construction of Newnum Motors ensures complete 
protection to all internal parts. They are precision 
built to the highest speciflcationsg fan cooled, smooth 
and simple. 

««The Modern Motor for Modern Industry.** 



N.S.W. Distributors: 


Tebphone: 
BX IS4I 
(3 Haw) 


(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 York Street, (Wynyard Square), Sydney 


Tdlegramt: 
** Mtnf roviti 
Sjrdnw 
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Tubercle-free Herds 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 






Hards Othar than Ragistarad Stud 



Il«fist«rncl Stud Hurdi. 



Hards. 



athurst Experiment Farm 

63 

21/7/50 

Andrews, G. M., ” Mulla Villa” Grove, 



Christian BrcMk, Novitiate. Mt. St. Joseph. 



Wollombi 

56 

8/8/50 

Minto (AyrswIflU) 

34 

27/5/50 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 



Cootc, B. N., A'^hnm Vale Road, Inverell 
(Jerseys) 

113 

14/8/49 

Barnardo tarm School, Mowbray Park 

107 

48 

29/8/49 

25/7/50 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 

30 

16/3/50 

Barton, S. J., “ Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 



Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 

137 

1/7/50 

belltown 

19 

20/12/49 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) ... 

69 

10/6/50 

Brookfield Afiorestation Camp, Mannus 

200 

20/8/49 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 



Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 



Nemingha (A.l.S.) 

44 

25/6/49 

England Girls School) 

41 

8/XO/50 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 



Cant, R. A.. Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 

43 

I2/IX/49 

deen-Angus) 

I2X 

27/4/50 

Colley, A. G., ” Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook 



Prater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 



Road, Inverell 

30 

28/7/51 

(Guernseys) 

137 

15/5/49 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell ... 

38 

28/7/51 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen- 



Coventry Home, Armidale ... 

8 

8/10/49 

dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 



Daley, A. E., ” Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 



horns) ... 

36 

12/5/50 

verell 

13 

6/6/50 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen-Angus) 



Department of Education, Gosfoxd Farm 



A.l.S.) 

282 

4/2/50 

Home 

29 

25/2/52 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 



Dodwell, S., Wagga 

84 

19/3/50 

(Jersey and Friesians) 

1X2 

14/3/50 

Donnelly, J., Brute’s Plains, Inverell 

42 

27/3/50 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 



Emu Plains Prison Farm 

138 

26/4/50 

field (Ayrshires) 

70 

22/7/50 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

39 

4/4/50 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 



Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 

67 

27/4/50 

(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

177 

27/1/50 

Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown 

14 

17/5/50 

Killcn, E. L., ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 



Frizelle W. J., Rosentein Dairy. Inverell ... 

102 

16/8/51 

Shorthorns) 

125 

18/2/50 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

32 

8/10/49 

Limond Bros., Morisset 

67 

25/7/50 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 

18 

31/5/50 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 



Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,” Braidwood 

20 

2/7/50 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

90 

15/7/50 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

35 

22/2/50 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga," Willow- 



Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 



Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 

77 

22/8/51 

Road, Inverell 

53 

1/6/52 

Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 



Hart, K. H., Jersey Vale, Armidale 

25 

8/10/49 

Maitland (Jerseys) ... 

79 

18/6/49 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

63 

17/3/50 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 



ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

33 

8/10/49 

(Jerseys) 

36 

2/5/50 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

16 

22/2/50 

New England University College, Armidale 



Johnson, A., “ Rosedale,” Grafton Road, 



(Jerseys) 

28 

8/10/30 

Armidale 

23 

8/10/49 

Newman, G. H., “ Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 



Kenmore Mental Hospital 

71 

28/7/50 

(Jerseys) 

53 

i 4/2/50 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

2 

10/6/50 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 



Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

20 

8/10/49 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

' X06 

29/11/50 

Lott, J. H., “Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

45 

8/7/51 

Perry, E. L., Shane’s Park, via St. Mary’s 



Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 

73 

12/3/49 

(Jerseys) 

67 

31/5/50 

Lucas, L., ” Braeside,” Armidale 

27 

8/10/49 

Police Boys’ Club, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong 



Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 



(Jersey and A.l.S.) 

26 

1/7/50 

Hospital 

48 

23/4/50 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 



Lunacy Department,Morisset Mental Hospital 

60 

23/9/50 

horns) 

87 

9/5/51 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta ^.ental 



Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road 



Hospital 

45 

16/5/50 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) ... 

231 

30/8/49 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 



Reid, D. B., '* Evandalc,” Sutton Forest 



Hospital 

39 

18/11/49 

(Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

61 

a/2/50 

McCosker, Estate E., '* Bannockburn Sta- 



Reid, G. T., “Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 



tion,” Inverell 

64 

8/7/50 

Angus) 

309 

16/8/50 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 

31 

13/8/49 

Rowlands, F. C. " Werribee,” Waugoola 



McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 

32 

8/10/49 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

38 

19/8/50 

MacNamara, B., “ Mount View,” Cessuock... 

93 

18/7/51 

Rowntree, E. S., ‘‘ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 



Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

[ 70 

18/2/50 

seys) 

75 

25/7/51 

Mason, A., Kiliamey, Armidale 

25 

8/10/49 

Scott, A. W. ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 



Morris, S. W., “ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 



Angus) 

128 

9/8/50. 

Inverell 

57 

5/7/50 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 



Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville ... 

45 

' 5/2/49 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

198 

17/10/49 

O’Brien, 0., “ Mount View,” Inverell 

34 

17/3/50 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 



Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

*45 

27/8/49 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

42 

30/5/50 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

27 

30/8/50 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 



Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

x8 

8/10/49 

decn-Angus) 

190 

7/2/50 

Pyne, H. W., Cedar Creek, via Millfield 

26 

16/8/50 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 



Rolfe, A. E., “ Avon Dale,” Inverell 

23 

8/7/50 

Station (Jerseys) 

57 

21/3/50 

Rolfe, C. D., " Rose Farm,” Inverell 

31 

17/3/50 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 



St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

24 

6/9/49 

Angus) 

165 

1/7/5 I 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 



Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 

126 

13/9/49 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

xo 

4/7/52 

Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco 



St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

7 

8/10/50 

(Jerseys) 

64 

21/5/50 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulburn 

X 2 

12/4/50 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

55 

6/12/49 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

X 2 

8/io/5jO 

Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 



St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

27 

22/8/51 

windra (Beef Shorthorns) 

12 

11/4/51 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

24 

27/21/49 


Page 557 
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Tubercle-free H^rds— 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — t 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

60 

1/4/.50 

Waddell, W., ” Alton,” Oakwood Rd., In* 

verell 

Waters. A.. Marsh Street, Armidale 

125 

2 

.H2 

16/8/50 

Watson. J. F.. Gclf Links Rd., Armidale ..v 


42 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 
Road, Muswellbrook ... ... .1'; 


90 

8/8/50 

94 

36 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 


42 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 1 

141 

37 

/ 10/49 

Weidman. A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road,; 


15 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

48 

94 

X4/3/5X 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

55 

5 

25/2/50 

WilUams, L. B., ” Birida,” Armidale 

37 

61 

7/12/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia, 
” Hope wood,” Bowral 

X2X 


Owner and Address. 


H«rd» Other then Registered Stud 
Herdt~>cont/nued. 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree . 

Sternbeck, P. J., MiJlfield 

Tanner, F. C., Dural Rd., Armidale ... 
Thompson, K., Yallambi, via Wollombi 
Tombs, E. S., Box 76, P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 
Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 
Tosh, W. K., “ Balgownie,” Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., " Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

Von Frankenberg, F. E., ” Spring Hills,’ 
Camden 


Expiry 

Date. 


8/7/50 

8/X0/49 

8/10/49 

27/10/49 

18/11/50 

27/10/49 

27/4/49 

22/2/50 

9/6/50 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Cattle Illegally Inoculated. 

With Active Tick Fever Organisms, 


The Department w^as recently informed that 
certain New South Wales cattle depastured near 
the Queensland border and intended for despatch 
to the cattle tick infested areas in Queensland, had 
been inoculated with blood containing active tick 
fever organisms, which had been obtained from 
a Queensland source. 

This action was a direct breach of the New 
South Wales Slock Diseases Act, which states: 

“No person shall inoculate any stock against 
tick fever, or cause, or permit any stock to be 
inoculated.” 


The necessity for strict observance of this 
clause lies in the possibility of treated cattle 
entering tick quarantine areas of New South 
Wales. 

If this happened it would be possible for ticks 
adhering to such animals to become infected with 
tick fever organisms and through their progeny 
transmit the disease to other cattle, causing 
.consideraljle losses. 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College Stud Friesians to be Dehorned. 


The stud Friesians at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College are to be dehorned in the near future, 
as a start on the Department’s policy that dairy 
herds should be dehorned. 

Up ^ the present, departmental dairy cattle 
have not been dehorned, largely because they are 
studs. 


Also, these cattle are often exhibited at agri- 
cultural shows, and many people who have pur- 
chased stock from departmental studs seemed to 
prefer the animals with horns intact. 

For this reason, bulls intended for outside sale 
from departmental studs will not be dehorned. — 
Division of Dairying, 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle) 


Thb following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosiS'free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Regtetar^d Stud Hurde. 





Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagons (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, K. C., '*£lwatan,** Castle Hill 

Evans, C. A.gj|j|gg||, ** Bong Bong,' . 

~ ■ * \, Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 

^cultural High ^hool, Nemingha 

Forster, M. L., Abington, Armfdale (AbeMeen- Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseysl 

and Friesians) ' 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,’ Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires)] 

McEachern. H., “ Nund^’^^Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MacPherson, I. F., ‘‘Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) 
McSweeney, W. J., ” The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef] 

Shorthorns) ... 

Murray- Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., “ Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland] 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys). 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) . 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co.,Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Quirkenden, P. W., ” The Knoll,” Bundanoon (Jerseys)! 
Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) ...I 
Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Abcrdeen-| 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Robertson, D. H., ” Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) ... ... ... ... 

Rowlands, F. C., " Werribee,” Waugoola (Aberdeen- 

Angus) ... ... 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpsion, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargambonc (Becfj 
Shorthorns) 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School, Moss Vale 


64 

64 


225 

49 

X2X 

XX2 

38 

69 

53 

39 

5a 

77 

80 

36 

x8 

III 

9 

87 

52 

309 

106 

38 

128 

182 

43 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, J. R., •* Strathdoon,” Wolsley Park 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm 

Young, A., ‘‘ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Hards Othar than Ragistarad Stud Hards. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosf ord 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, ” Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Honner, A. T,, Mooma Pastoral Co., Wentworth 
Kenmore Mental Hospital 
Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt. Penang Training School. Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm. Emu Plains 

Rydalmerc Mental Hospital, Rydalmcre 

Salway, A. E., “ Coolagalite,” Cobargo 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Von Nida, F. E., “ Strathgarve,” Wildes Meadow, via 
Moss Vale 


z6z 

69 

67 

23a 

103 

64 

54 

Z2 


4® 

44 

32 

34 

32 

69 

56 

27 

63 

60 

3X 

49 

27 

127 

39 


15 

32 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Pullorum -tested Flocks 


The following is a list of flocks which have complied with the Department’s Accredited Pullorum- 
tested Flock Scheme, and which are tested regularly for pullorum disease: — 


Name and Address of Owner. 

Breeds. 

Clucas & Sons, J. E., “Bellevue” Hatchery, Old 
Northern road, Castle Hill. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

Juniel, E., Mrs., Kings-road, Ingleburn . . 
Kennedy, F. J., “Kenwood, " Orchard-avenue, 
Mode? Farms. 

Phippard, H. L., Bobbin Head road, Turramurra. 
Seven Hills Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven 
Hills. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station, Bomen. 

Australorps, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. 

White I-eghorns, Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Turkeys. 

White Leghorns, Australorps. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns. 

Australorps, White Leghorns, Chinese Langshans. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of ownerspf herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Bnicell(£s-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as partj>f the general campaign against this disea^ 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry genej&ly. Owing to the limitations of st^fE it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the test^ of herds in general for this purpo^, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those cohlaining a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agi^ment form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of th e disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T, C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Road, Penrith. 
Bathurst ET^eriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove," Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

“ Endeavour ’’ Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley. J- B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

McCrumm, J. H., “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 


Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

PoHfce Boys’ Club, ('amp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camclot,” Penrith. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 
Walker, J. R. “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Tyreel,” Agnes Banks, via Richmond. 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High Scht>ol. 

Yanco Experiment Farm, Yanco. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callau Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Fraser, S. M., “ Springvale,” R.M.B. 906, Inverell. 
Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulburn Refonnatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkcsbnr\ River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Choose Proprietary Dairy Feeds Wisely< 


Propriktauy feed mixtures are often available 
to^thc dairy farmer, but as they vary considerably 
in food value and price they should he carefully 
compared from this angle wdth common feeds 
which may be available. 

Under the Stock Foods and Medicines Act, all 
bags of feeds must have attached to them a label 
showing minimum crude protein percentage, 
minimum crude fat percentage and maximum 
crude fibre percentage. 

The protein percentage is of most importance. 
Tf the material has a fairly high content of 
protein, say, over 20 per cent., it should be 
regarded as a protein concentrate and compared 
with other protein concentrates by dividing the 
cost by the protein percentage. 

If it is a fairly well balanced feed, i.e., with 12 
to 20 per cent of protein, the price of the material 
should be compared with the price of a single 
feed of similar analysis or a mixture of the same 
protein content made up with bought feeds. Some- 
times jjt may be found cheaper to buy feeds and 
make tip one’s own mixture than to buy a ready- 
made mixture. 

iiW« MO 


Fibre content should be below 10 per cent. ; 
in general, the lower the fibre content, the better 
buying is the material. Fat content is not of 
great importance — a high fat content, however, 
usually indicates a food with a high food unit 
value. 

The following figures show the composition 
of some common feeds. An idea of the food 
value of a proprietary feed may be obtained by 
noting the common feed, of known food value, 
to which its analysis most closely compares : — 



Crude 

Protein. 

Crude 

Fibre. 

Crude 

Fat. 

Food Unit 
Value. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Maize 

10 

1.5 

4 

78 

Wheat 

Q-T 2 

2 

1*7 

72 

Oats 

II 

II 

.5 

63 

Bran 

15 

10 

5 

44 

Coconut meal 

20 

II 

6 

76 

Linseed meal 

30 i 

i 

8 

6 

72 
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COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Black Disease Vaccine for the Prevention 
of Black Disease 

Prices: 50 c.c., 2/6d.; 100 c.c., 4/-; 250 c.c., 500 c.c., i3/6d.5 1000 c.c., a6/- 

Dosage : One dose only of 2 c.c. is required to inoculate sheep 

Penicillin Suspension for Treatment 
of Mastitis 

Issued in packs holding 3 tubes and 12 tubes 
Prices to Stockowners : Set of 3 tubes each containing 25^000 units of Penicillin—- 4/4d. 

Set of Z2 tubes each containing 25,000 units of Penidllin— i5/2d. 

These Products are available from the Deputy - Director of Healthy Erskine Homey 
39 York Streety Sydneyy arid the Medical Officer-in-ChargCy Health Laboratory, 

Lismore 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES 

PARKVILLE, N. 2, VICTORIA 


i 


I 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 

Retail Price £10/10/- 

(F.O.R. Sydney) 

Produced by Brown Products, Dubbo 

Obtainable from your local store 


THE BROWN BURNER 

PNEUMATIC FLAME-THROWER 

Commonwealth Patent No. 120,719 

Easy to Light — Easy to Handle 
Works on a Low Pneumatic 
Pressure 

• IDEAL FOR RABBIT DESTRUCTION 

WITH SULPHUR. 

• FOR ALL BURNING JOBS ON THE 

FARM. 

• FOR THE POULTRY FARMER (intense 

heat destroys vermin in a few seconds). 

• FOR THE MARKET GARDENER. 

• FOR THE NURSERYMAN. 

• FOR QUICK LIQHTING OF 

STUBBLE PADDOCKS. 

• FOR TENNIS COURTS, DRAINS, 

ETC. 

• FORA HUNDRED DIFFERENT JOBS. 


Storekeepers — For Information and Supplies contact the Sole Australasian Distributors 

H. G. SPARKS & CO. 

337 Pitt Street. Sydney Phone M6246 
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Devaluation 

and the Farmer 

• 

SINCE September, when both Britain and 
Australia annonneed that their respective 
cnrrencies had been devalued in terms of U.S. 
dollars there has been a vast amount of discus- 
sion ranging over all aspects of the sobject. In 
this article, Mr. P« C. Drnce, Economics 
Research Officer, discusses one of the many 
aspects of devaluation — its more immediate 
effect on the Australian primary producer. 

Devaluation will affect almost all farmers 
in some small way at least; some it will 
effect very considerably. Some may be 
worse off because the Australian pound is 
now worth less in terms of U.S. dollars 
than it was formerly, others will almost 
certainly find their net incomes substan- 
tially increased. Farm incomes will be 
affected in two broad ways. Some incomes 
will be higher because the prices paid in 
terms of Australian currency for certain of 
our exports will rise, in fact have already 
risen. Some farmers’ net incomes will fall 
because their costs will rise while there will 
be no^ increase in their gross receipts. 


Higher Incomes from Wheat and Wool. 

The wheatgrower and the wool producer 
will almost certainly benefit substantially — 
increased returns for wheat and wool are 
likely to considerably more than offset any 
increase in costs which may result from 
devaluation. 

(a) Wheat. 

The price of wheat sold under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement has already 
been increased substantially. The approxi- 
mate maximum and minimum prices in 
Australian currency prior to and following 
devaluation are shown below. 


Year. 

Minimum Price. 

Maximum Price. 

Prior to 
Devaluation. 

On Present 
Exchange 
Rates. 

Prior to 
Devaluation. 

On Present 
Exchange 
Rates. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

»949 50 

8 

13 .5 

t 110 

16 I 

4950 51 

8 i\ 

12 (> 

no 

16 t 

195 * 5 - 

7 6 

II 7 

II 0 

16 I 

* 95^-53 

6 11 

10 8.4 

n 0 

16 I 


Australia is therefore receiving about 5s. 
per bushel more for I.W.A. wheat than prior 
to devaluation, while there has also been a 
substantial increase in the open market 
price for wheat. Wheatgrowers will there- 
fore receive considerably higher returns 
for their 194«S-4Q and 1949-50 wlieat than 
was anticipated three months ago, and, 
particularly in view of the United States^ 
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dominating position in world wheat trade, 
wheat prices are likely to remain at perman- 
ently higher levels than would have been 
the case had our currency not been devalued. 
Wheatgrowers may obtain more direct bene- 
fit as a result of devaluation than any other 
group of rural producers. 

(b) Wool 

Following devaluation, wool ])rices have 
risen from 5 per cent, to 15 per cent., and 
while such a rise cannot definitely be attri- 
buted to the devaluation of the currency it 
is probable that it is a direct result of that 
policy. It is generally considered that not 
only will the United States buy more wool 
directly from Australia than prior to Sep- 
tember 19th but also that U.S. buyers will 
be prepared to pay more for Australian wool 
in terms oj Australian currency than was 
formerly the case. This is likely to result 
in higher and more stable prices for wool 
at auction, and so wool producers should 
find that their incomes, if not further in- 
creased, will at least not fall to the extent 
that they might otherwise have done. 

Rehmt for Other Products? 

It is unlikely that there will be any signi- 
ficant immediate increase in returns to 
producers of other agricultural commodities. 
Most of Australia's exports other than wool 
are sold to Britain or other countries within 
the sterling area, many of them under con- 
tracts, so there will be no immediate 
increase in the prices paid. There may, 
however, later be some upward adjustment 
of prices, particularly for such commodities 
as butter, cheese and eggs, as undoubtedly 
Denmark, and possibly other suppliers will 
shortly be forced to charge Britain more 
for these goods ; consequently Australian 
contract prices may later be increased. 

There will, however, be some minor 
exceptions where fairly immediate price 
increases will result — ^goods sold to Canada 
and to other countries which did not depre- 
ciate thdr currencies to the same extent as 
Australia, will show increased returns, and 
so we may expect small increases in our 
earnings, particularly for some processed 
goods, such as canned fruits, processed 
milks, and wine, some of which are sold to 
Canada and other countries whose exchange 
rates are unaltered. But the quantities of 
such exports are comparatively small and 

562 


will have very little effect on the income of 
the farmer who produces them. The price 
paid for rabbit skins sold to the United 
States should also increase. 

Farmers’ Costs will Increase. 

Devaluation will inevitably cause some 
increase in farm costs, unless taxation policy 
is modified, as all farmers depend to some 
extent upon imported materials and equip- 
ment. Petrol and other fuel costs will 
almost certainly rise (if they have not 
already done so by the time this note 
appears in print) while most, probably all, 
imported machinery prices will increase. 
Even Australian-produced car and tractor 
prices are likely to show small rises event- 
ually, as the result of devaluation. 

The price of U.S. and Canadian tractors, 
cars and other machinery will of course rise 
very much more steeply than will English, 
Australian and most European machinery. 
But machinery and other equipment from 
these latter sources is also likely to rise 
slightly because much of the metal used is 
imported from “dollar areas," while some 
few American components are used in the 
manufacture of tractors and cars produced 
in this country by U.S. interests. 

The net result of these increases may not 
be very severe particularly as, irrespective 
of devaluation, very few import licences 
are now being granted for U.S. tractors 
and equipment, so that farmers are in a posi- 
tion wliere they must buy either British or 
European machines even though the United 
States has until recently been our main 
supplier of this type of equipment. 

However the price differential in favour 
of British, Australian and European 
machinery is now likely to be so great, in 
the majority of cases, that farmers will be 
glad to take such equipment even though 
they may not be conversant with the particu- 
lar make. If the currency had not been 
depreciated they would still have had to buy 
the same equipment because of the chronic 
“dollar shortage," but there would not have 
been the same financial inducement as there 
now undoubtedly will be. 

Spare parts for American ^uipment will 
also cost more, while even English spare 
parts may eventually show a slight rise in 
price. Some fertilisers, sprays and other 
minor items may also increase in price. 

(Continued on po^e 583.) 
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SUNFLOWERS AS A SEED CROP 


• 

World Shortage 
of 

Vegetable Oils 
Makes 
Sunflowers 
a Payable Crop 

• 

W. M. CuRTEIS, 
B.A., B.Sc.Agr., 
Special Agronomist, 



PRESENT world shortage of vegetable oik has 
vastly improved the immediate prospect for the 
sunflower seed industry in thb country, creating 
M market both locally and overseas. 

Local oO-crushing firms are interested in the 
crop as a substitute for olive and peanut oOs 
and last season paid £30-40 per ton for graded 
seed in Queensland. At these prices sunflowers 
are a remunerative crop. In addition, the 
British Ministry of Food has stated that it will 
purchase any quantity of seed at £25 sterling 
per ton f.o.b., and will not impose any import 
restrictions. 

Prior to the present vegetable oil shortage, 
local demand was met by 600 to 800 tons per 
year which was used by the bird seed trade. 

Uses of Sunflower Seed. 

Sunflower seed contains from 25 to 35 
per cent, of oil. Cold-pressed oil is used as 
an edible oil in the manufacture of 
margarine or a salad or cooking oil. The 
hot-pressed oil is used in the manufacture 
* of soap, lubricants, plasticising materials and 
paints. It is inferior to linseed oil for the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, but can 
be used as an extender or partial substitute 
for linseed oil in their manufacture. 


Sunflower seed has to be decorticated 
before the oil is expressed and the oil cake 
remaining after the oil is obtained is rich 
in protein and provides a valuable stock feed. 

Climate and Soil. 

A summer-growing crop, sunflowers 
require a similar climate to maize, although 
they are not as susceptible to frost and will 
grow under drier conditions. For harvest- 
ing the seed cro]), mechanical equipment is 
necessary and, therefore, the inland irriga- 
tion areas and the north-western wheat areas 
are the best localities for production. 

Although they do best on rich loams, sun- 
flowers adapt themselves to a wide range 
of soils provided the organic matter is in 
reasonable supply and there is good drainage 
and moderate depth. 

Fertiliser. 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
superphosphate at the rate of 56 lb. to i cwt. 
per acre gives beneficial results. In the 
north-west, on the black soils where phos- 
phorus is not a limiting factor for wheat 
growing, no superphosphate need be applied. 

There is evidence that sunflowers may also 
require a mixed fertiliser containing potash 
as well as superphosphate. However, no 
definite recommendations can be made about 
mixed fertilisers at present. 
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Soil Preparation and Sowing. 

I .and should be ploughed as deep as prac- 
tica])le early in the winter months and left 
in the rough state until late winter or early 
spring, when it should he cultivated to pro- 
duce a good, reasonably firm seed-bed. 
Early ploughing and judicious use of culti- 
vating implements will keep the weeds in 
check and ensure a good moisture reserve. 

Sowings are made in spring, when danger 
of frosts is over. Whilst October is the best 
month, sowing may be made as late as early 
December. 

Seed should be sown 12 inches apart and 
2 inches deep in rows about 3 feet apart, 
using a maize planter or a wheat drill with 
the unnecessary runs blocked. About 5-8 lb. 
of seed is required to sow i acre. 

During the early stages of growth weeds 
should be controlled by inter-row cultiva- 
tion, but after the plants have made reason- 
able growth care must be taken not to 
damage the rapidly spreading roots of the 
plants. 

Varieties. 

Sunrise. — In trials conducted by the 
Department this variety has proved the most 
satisfactory for header-harvesting because of 
its dwarf habit, early maturity, even ripen- 
ing and retention of the seed at maturity. 

This dwarf variety, which grows to a 
height of only 3)^2 to 4 feet, was introduced 
from Canada. The heads are smaller in size 


than in most sunflower varieties, being only 
from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, and the 
seeds arc small, plump and dark-grey 
striped in colour. Local te.sls have shown 
the oil content of this variety to be at least 
30 per cent. 

Mennonite. — This is an early, semi-dwarf 
variety, growing to a height of 5 to 6 feet. 
It was also introduced from Canada, but 
owes its origin and its name to the fact 
that it was grown by Mennonites who came 
across from the Russian Steppes during the 
last years of the Czarist regime and settled 
in Manitoba. It is more a group of types 
than a uniform variety, and thus there is a 
lot of variation in maturity, size of 
the head, height of plant and other 
characteristics. 

The heads are larger than Sunrise, and 
their pendulous habit often causes plants to 
lodge if heavy rains occur during the ripen- 
ing stage. I'he seed is medium to large in 
size, grey striped in colour, with an oil 
content of 26 to 30 per cent. 

This variety is grown to a small extent 
in Queensland, but is not expected to be 
popular because of its lack of uniformity. 

Advance Hybrid. — This is a hybrid intro- 
duction from Canada. Like maize hybrid. 
Advance hybfid does not breed true, seed 
having to be obtained each season by cross- 
ing two parents, and it is only the first 
generation seed that is used for sowing. The 
(Continued on page 604.) 
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Another Viow of the Department’* Exhibit at Wagga Show. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these shouFd reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Murwillumbah 
Mullumbimby 
Bangalow . . . 
Nimbin 


. . November 2, 3 
. November 9, 10 
November 16, 17 
November 24, 25 


1950. 

Lithgow (S. J. Williams) February 3, 4 

Paterson (S, M. Reynold.s) .. February 9, 10, ii 

Pambula February 10, ii 

Candelo February 17, i8 

C^obargo February 22, 23 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 22, 23, 24, 25 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust) February 24, 25 


Bega (J. Appleby) March 2, 3, 4 

Delegate March 8, 9 

Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 14, 15 

Bombala March 15, 16 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March 16, 17 

Cooma March 21, 22 

(or 22, 23) 

Dungog (M. Riordan) March 24, 25 

Moruya March 24, 25 

Bulahdelah ( C. Wilson) March 31, April i 

Kempsey (Central North Coast National) 

(L. H. Riggs) April 20, 21, 22 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 21, 22 

Wagga (G. O. Dewey) August 22, 23, 24 


Approved Vegetable Seed, November, 1949. 


I'he growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of “approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear the number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to see that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) (99 per 
cent.) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamil- 
ton. 

Russian 2 A (E.S. 46/1) (05 por cent.) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


CauliHozvcr — 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10) (88 per cent.) — 
E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid W^hite (E.S. 47/9) (90 per 
cent.) — ,K. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamil- 
ton. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/1.1) (89 IR*i* cent.)— E. A. Sharp, 
no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts (H.B. 49/5) (75 per cent.) — H. Burton 
Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland, 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/11) (94 
per cent.) — C. J. Roweliff, Old Dubbo road, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmandc (H.R. 49/1) (90 per cent.) 
— H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Red Cloud (H.R. 49/^2) (97 per cent.) — H. P. 
Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Marglobe (H.R. 49/3) (96 per cent.)— H. P. 
Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break O'Day (H.R. 49/4) (96 per cent.)— H. 
P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


Death and the 

Leave that Shield 

A FARMER was Cutting stakes with his circular 
saw. He decided the job would be less awkward 
if he removed the shield and the riving knife. 

A stake which was thrown back hit him in the 
stomach, and he died almost instantaneously 
from internal haemorrhage. 

This story isn’t fiction. It is grim fact on 
record in a bulletin recently received by the 
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Circular Saw. 

where it Belongs! 

Department from the British Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The shield would have saved the farmer’s life. 
It was designed to prevent just such a tragedy 
as this. 

When using farm machinery — especially saws — 
think twice before you risk your life for easier 
work. 
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ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED*’ SPRAY 

Three Moves in One — Saires Labour Costs 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that Its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two 
spray line movements per day. It Is designed for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as only 30 lb. pressure Is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L. WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 


For Full Particulars^ write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 



The A.S.L. Wydespred 


500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 


PLAN YOUR AUTUMN PASTURES NOW 


Thousands of acres in our pastoral and dairying districts are waiting for 
improvement. A great deal has already been done by the wise farmer who 
knows how to care for his land and stock — but there’s still unlimited scope. 

AN IMPROVED PASTURE FUNDAMENTALLY MEANS MORE AND 
BETTER YIELDING STOCK — A BETTER FARM AND INCREASED 
RETURNS. THE COST COMES OFF YOUR INCOME TAX. 

Consider seed requirements now because types wanted for planting late January to mid March 
generally have to come from present stocks. Stocks of Phalaris Tuberosa and Mid Season 
Subterranean Clover are limited and growers would be wise to order early to avoid disappoint- 
ment and the possible postponement of sowing programmes for twelve months. 

Your local Yates Stockist will be very glad to have your orders or farm seeds, vegetable and 
flower seeds in bulk quantities, and of course the standard 6d. and 1/- packets of choice seeds 
for the home garden. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Seed Growers, Merchants, and Nurserymen 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Wires: “ Seedsman, Sydney ” Phone: MA677I (9 lines) 
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HULLE'S BRAND 

ALTS 

THE MOST EFFICIENT RABBIT DESTROYER 

SEND ENQUIRIES THROUGH YOUR 
USUAL WHOLESALE HOUSE. 

WHIFFEN & SONS LTD. 

(A Division of British Chemieals and Biologicals Ltd.) 

FULHAM — LONDON — ENGLAND 

Australian Representatives: 

BENGER-GENATOSAN (PTY.) LTD. 

66-72 Reservoir Street, Sydn^. Telegrams: AMPOGEN, Sydney 




...MAKES 

PROTEIN 


Protein is the nutrient which, when eaten by farm animals, is converted into lean meat, 
hair, hide, hoofs, eggs, and milk. Ail rations must contain a goodly amount of it. You 
can buy it in a feed bag or you can grow it. Smart farmers grow all they can. The first 
step is to lime the soil. Practically all high-protein plants, such as the legumes and better 
grasses, require a properly limed soil. Use agricultural limestone regularly on your farm 
and you will grow not only more feed but it will have a higher content of protein 

and minerals. 


Enquire from Co-op, Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

Southern Limestone Products Company 

Phone: Berrima 47 BERRIMA P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 
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THf 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


CHANGES IN THE UTILISATION OF MILK 

PARTLY as a direct result of the war and partly as a result of trends in 
consumption habits and in population which were further accelerated by the war, 
the way in which Australia disposes of her milk has undergone considerable changes 
in the past decade. The main changes are a swing away from butter production 
towards greater supplies of fresh milk, processed milk cmd cheese, and a trend 
tcnvards delivery of whole milk rather than cream to factories. 


The Australian Dairy Industry was built 
mainly on butter. A sparse population 
meant that the home market absorbed only 
a small part of production, so that the 
production of butter for export became 
increasingly important, especially during the 
“thirties.” In the domestic market, too, 
butter became increasingly important 
between the two World Wars, not only as 
regards total production but also in its 
importance relative to other uses of whole 
milk. 

As a result of these two influences, rising 
exports and consumption — almost So ])er 
cent, of Australia’s production of whole milk 
was going to butter by 1936-37. The situa- 
tion in the three pre-war years 1936-37 to 
1938-39 (average figures) was that the 
annual production of 1,147.7 niillion gallons 
of whole milk was utilised as follows : — 

78 per cent, for butter. 

14 per cent, for fresh milk, ice-cream 
and sweet cream. 

3 per cent, for cheese. 

. 3 per cent, for processed milks. 


The position in New South Wales differed 
slightly; 74 per cent, of the State’s whole 
milk was used for butter and a larger per- 
centage was used for fresh milk, ice-cream 
and sweet cream. 

Since 1939 there has been a steady trend 
towards less relative dependence on butter. 
By 1946 the figure stood as low as 63 per 
cent., and in 1947-48 only 65 per cent, of 
wdiole milk went into butter production. 
During World Wav II production of whole 
milk decreased, so that butter took a much 
smaller share of a smaller production. 
Australia’s production of both whole milk 
and butter has revived considerably in recent . 
years. Ifowcvcr, although Australia pro- 
duced sliglitly more whole milk in 1947-48 
than in the immediate pre-war years, butter 
])roduction in tliat year was still 20 per 
cent, below the 1936-37 to 1938-39 average. 

Utilisation figures reveal that the diver- 
sion has mainly been towards fresh milk. 
Ill 1947-48 fresh milk, ice-cream and .^weet 
cream absorbed 21 per cent, of whole milk 
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production, compared with 14 per cent, pre- 
war. The swing from butter to fresh milk 
has been eyen more pronounced in New 
South Wales, the approximate figures in 
1947-48 being: — 

Butter, 57 per cent. 

Fresh milk, 31 per cent. 

New South Wales production of butter 
has not revived nearly as much as Common- 
wealth production as a whole, partly because 
of this more pronounced swing in utilisation, 
partly because New South Wales production 
of whole milk is still below the level of the 
immediate pre-war years. 

Cheese also absorbs a greater proportion 
of Australian whole milk production than in 
the immediate pre-war years — 8 per cent, 
compared with 5 per cent. However, New 
South Wales, a minor cheese-producing 
State, has not experienced this trend in milk 
utilisation, and still uses only about 2 per 
cent, of whole milk production for cheese, 
as in pre-war years. 

Another feature in milk utilisation over 
the past decade has been the increased 
significance of preserved milk products. In 
1947-48 this was an outlet for 6 per cent, 
of Australia’s whole milk, compared with 3 
per cent, in the immediate pre-war years. 
This particular trend in utilisation has been 
much more pronounced in New South Wales 
than in the Commonwealth as a whole, 
although Victoria remains a far more 
important supplier of these products. 
Australian production of preserved milk 
products has increased from 30,000 tons in 
the immediate pre-war years to 88,000 tons 
in 1947-48. Production of the most important 
of these products, condensed milk, has 
trebled since 1938-39, and that of powdered 
milk (next in importance) has doubled. 

A very important expansion has occurred 
in another class of preserved milk products 
which must be distinguished from the full 
cream condensed and powdered milks be- 
cause their expansion is not at the expense 
of butter and cheese. These are condensed 
and powdered skim milk, butter milk and 
whey, casein and milk sugar — all produced 
from the by-products of cheese and butter 
making. Australian production of the most 
important of these, skim milk powder, 
increased from a negligible figure in the 
immediate pre-war years to 4,064 tons in 
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1947-48 and 6,629 tons in 1948-49, i.e., 
nearly one-quarter of our total production of 
powdered milks. Powdered butter milk and 
whey are still unimportant, but casein, 
which has important industrial uses, has 
risen from pre-war insignificance to a 
production level of 2,758 tons in 1948-49. 
Although recent advances in the field of pro- 
cessing milk residues have been considerable, 
this line is still relatively undeveloped, but 
it possesses great potentialities. 

The final trend to be discussed is one 
which has considerable effects on all other 
dairy products and also on the production 
of pig-meats. This is the 2 per cent, swing 
towards delivery of whole milk rather than 
cream to the factories. The trend would be 
greater if supplies of factory machinery, 
labour and motor transport were less 
restricted, and it is also limited by the 
necessity of twice-a-day delivery of whole 
milk. (Cream is usually delivered only three 
or four times a week.) 

Canset of die Changes. 

A large part of our butter production is 
an outlet for surplus whole milk. The basic 
demand which must be satisfied first is local 
demand for dairy produce, and over 80 per 
cent, of what is left goes to butter for export. 
During and since World War IT the number 
of home consumers increUvSed, and popula- 
tion now stands at 10 per cent, above the 
1939 figure. As a result the .surplus above 
domestic demand has been considerably 
reduced. This reduction was even more 
marked during the war, when whole milk 
production fell considerably. Since this 
exportable surplus is butter’s ** stronghold” 
in terms of milk utilisation, production of 
butter has fallen, both in absolute terms and 
in importance relative to other uses of whole 
milk. 

In the domestic market a change in the 
same direction has resulted from the high 
level of war-time and post-war incomes, 
which has boosted demand for dairy pro- 
ducts, especially fresh milk, whilst effective 
demand for butter has been pegged by 
rationing. Rationing has resulted in con- 
siderable savings of butter for export, e.g,, 
in 1947 it was estimated to have saved 8.5 
lb. per head or nearly 30,000 tons, and the 
ban on the sale of sweet cre^m saved another 
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5,000 tons. Annual butter consumption fell 
from 32.9 lb. per head in the immediate 
pre-war years to 24.3 lb. per head in 1947. 

Connected with this movement has been 
;a rise in the annual consumption |:)er head of 
•other dairy products. Annual cheese con- 
sumption has increased over the same period 
from 4.4 lb. per head to 5.3 lb. per head, 
that of fresh milk from 23.4 gallons per head 
to 28.4 gallons. These increases have been 
partly due to higher incomes and partly due 
to nutrition propaganda, making consumers 
more conscious of the dietetic value of milk. 

War, with its urgent needs of feeding 
•distant armies, has played a large part in the 
field of preserved milk. Wartime use 
-encouraged new consumption habits and 
civilian consumption has risen considerably 
in the last decade, especially since the end 
•of the war. Consumption per head per 
annum of full cream powder rose from 2.6 lb. 
in the immediate pre-war years to 3.0 lb. in 
1947, and that of condensed milk from 
3.2 lb. to 4.4 lb., whilst exports of preserved 
milk increased by nearly 400 per cent, during 
that period. 

Processing of milk serves a double pur- 
pose. It provides an outlet for surplus 
whole milk and a means of utilising non- 
surplus milk residues from butter and 
cheese-making. Increased urban demand 
for fresh milk has resulted in a larger sur- 
plus, since deliveries of up to 10 per cent, 
above minimum demand have been neces- 
sary to safeguard supply. The surplus has 
been used for ice cream, sweet cream and 
other perishables, but an incrci^^sing volume 
of this milk is now being manufactured into 
fub cream powder. To some extent, then, 
the processing of milk has come into opera- 
tion as a cushion to seasonal variations in 
the supply and demand for fresh milk, and 
has a stabilising effect. The same plant 
can be used for drying skim milk, butter 
milk and whey, as for whole milk, and this 
consideration, together with the advantage 
that increased delivery of whole milk to. 
factories has provided greater amounts of 
factory residues and therefore ‘^economies 
of scale’’ in treating them, has been partly 
responsible for increased utilisation of milk 
residues. 

The trend towards delivery of whole milk 
rather than cream to factories (more ad- 
vanced in Victoria than in New South 


Wales), is to some extent a symptom of 
the reduced relative importance of butter. 
However, it has been partly caused by the 
shortage of farm labour and equipment, be- 
cause the alternative to whole milk delivery 
is the feeding of skim milk to stock, mainly 
pigs. Many farmers have preferred to con- 
centrate on one enterprise and accept the 
premiums paid for non-fat solids by factories 
utilising milk residues. 

Some Effects of the Changes. 

The swing from butter to fresh milk has 
to some extent made the industry less de- 
pendent on overseas market influences and 
more dependent on a more stable local 
market. Although butter exports have re- 
vived from the war-time “low” of 39,700 
tons to 81,900 tons in 1947-48 they are still 
well below pre-war. Moreover, butter ex- 
ports are dependent to the extent of about 
35.000 tons a year on the rationing of home 
consumption of butter and cream, and to 
that degree are at a temporary and artificial 
level. 

The trend towards delivery of whole milk 
at factories and use of factory residues has 
resulted in many farmers getting a greater 
return for their milk for less labour, and 
has contributed to a migration of pigs to 
grain areas. But a more important effect, 
from the national point of view, is the open- 
ing up of an enormous potential food supply, 
and the partial elimination of a serious 
waste of national resources. Wdiole milk 
deliveries eliminate one of the main economic 
difficulties in the utilisation of milk residues, 
namely the collection of the residues in 
liquid form. It is a surprising fact that 
Australia’s production of skim milk contains 
three times as much protein and twelve times 
as much calcium as there is in our entire 
meat exports. Yet only i per cent, of this 
valuable food goes to human consumption 
and every year about 500 million lb. (dry 
weight) of the “highest quality nutrients 
known to man” are used for stock or wasted. 

In terms of money, this dried skim milk 
would be worth over £17,000,000 at present 
prices. Transport and other difficulties 
would probably preclude the use of at least 
one-third of this amount, but if New South 
Wales utilised two-thirds of her production 
the value of dried skim milk produced in 
this State would jump from £22,000 to a 
potential £3,000,000. 
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Nearly four-fifths of whole milk solids 
remain in skim milk, including most of the 
protein and lactose — and it is without a 
doubt a more economical source of these 
nutrients than whole milk. It is probable 
that there will be considerably less scope 
in the future for raising the income of butter 
producers by paying them more for their 
butter. The acute world shortage of fats 
and oils will not last indefinitel)^ and better 
utilisation of milk residues may be an im- 
portant contribution to the efficiency of the 
industry and the income of the dairy farmer. 

Utilisation in the Fntnre. 

Assuming there is no change in consump- 
tion standards or whole milk production 
(except to make an allowance for the ces- 
sation of butter rationing) it has been esti- 
mated that Australia’s population has only 
to increase by about 2,500,000 (to a figure 
of 10,350,000 )to enable it to use all surplus 
dairy produce. Commonwealth authorities 
have predicted that by the end of 1957 Aus- 
tralia’s population will be ten million, so 
that it seems unlikely that there will ever 
be a return to the situation which applied 
when butter exports took such a large part 
of our whole milk production, when 80 
per cent, of whole milk was utilised for but- 
ter. Should the above position arise the 
dairy farmer will be wholly dependent on 
a relatively stable local market, and utilisa- 
tion of whole milk would be roughly: — 
65 per cent, for butter. 

26 per cent, for fresh milk. 

4.5 per cent, for processed milks. 
4.5 per cent, for cheese. 

Whilst the world shortage of fats and oils 
continues butter exports are unlikely to de- 
cline because of marketing difficulties, and 


butter should at least hold its place in the 
utilisation table, with un rationed domestic 
demand as a reserve to be drawn upon when 
the need arises. However, butter is an 
expensive fat, and may be threatened in the 
future, especially in the world market, by 
margarine, which was improved in palatabil- 
ity and nutritive value during World War 
11 . The possibility of an increase in the 
proportion of whole milk absorbed by the 
liquid milk market seems to be largely 
dependent on future real income levels. 

The future for full cream powder is diffi- 
cult to estimate, as it is not yet a perfect 
product. In the immediate future greater 
utilisation of milk residues is limited by a 
shortage of drying plants, but in the longer 
run the two vital factors are, firstly, a con- 
tinuance of the trend towards whole milk 
deliveries, involving considerable equipment 
such as milk cans, lorries, etc., and, secondly, 
consumer education and the development of 
new uses, to provide a large and stable 
market. Expansion can only occur over a 
period of years. 

The largest market for skim milk and 
buttermilk powders may lie in their incor- 
poration in articles of staple diet, such as 
bakery and smallgoods products. In the 
United States it is customary to add 6 per 
cent, of skim milk powder to bread. The 
C.S.I.R.O. has developed a formula for 
bread containing 12]^ per cent, skim milk 
powder which yields a palatable loaf of vastly 
superior nutritive value at an estimated extra 
cost of one half-penny. Finally, the promo- 
tion of the sale of non-fat dry milk solids 
in retail packages, together with recipes for 
their use in the home, may provide an im- 
portant market for the dairy industry in 
the future. — A. G. Lloyd, Economics 
Research Officer. 


Bananas Marketed in Hot Weather Need Special Precautions. 


To preserve the carryinjf qualities of bananas and 
minimise the likelihood of the fruit arriving at 
market in a mixed ripe or boiled condition growers 
.should observe the following points: 

Take all possible precautions to keep the fruit 
cool, especially in very hot weather. 

On no account leave fruit in the sun without 
suitable cover. A well-ventilated shelter is neces- 
sary in which to keep bananas until picked up 
In the carrier. 
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Reduce the time between cutting and the depar- 
ture of the train or boat to an absolute minimum. 

On no account pack any fruit showing the first 
signs of ripening, with green fruit. All ripening 
fruit should *bc rejected. 

Protect bananas from the weather during 
transit from the plantation to the point of loading. 
--Division of Horticulturk. 
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The most 

Attractive Feature 
in the 

MODERN KITCHEN 

Attractive from the viewpoint of 


WUNDERLICH SINK UNITS ARE MADE IN STANDARD LENGTHS utility, its streamlined appear- 


OF 4*. 4'6‘'. 5' AND 6'. by l'6‘' WIDE. ILLUSTRATED IS A S' UNIT. 


ance. and "Wunderbrite" surface 



fmish. the Wunderlich Stainless 
Steel Sink XJnit is a delight to the 
kitchenwise housewife. Easy to 
clean, with "falls" built into both 
drainers and bowl for the rapid 
discharge of used water, it is 
also easy to instal. 


The Amazing Cooling Unit 

' Ti “KOOLA” 





Costs Nothing to Run 

Year in, year out, the “Koola” keeps meat, butter, 
milk, salads and fruit healthfully chilled without costing 
a penny to operate. The principle of cooling by water 
has been improved by research to the modern self- 
operating unit. A sturdy metal frame encloses asbestos 
plates which, with the addition of water, radiate 
coolness through the five cubic feet of storage space. 

Price: £16/19/6. Crating 19/- extra. Protection grills for 
side plate 6/6 extra. Available in cream or green with 
white baked enamel interior. 


F. W. WILLIAMS & CO. PTY. LTD. 

16 LOFTUS STREET, SYDNEY 
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1 GALLON OF 

K.F.M. 

EMULSION 

MAKES 

6 GALLONS OF 
WORKING 
MIXTURE. 

PACKED IN 
1 GALLON TINS 

(i TO THI (Ml) 

5 GALLON DRUMS 
AND 

40 GALLON 
DRUMS. 




WITH THE FlY DRESSING YOU ARE USING/ 

DOES IT GIVE YOU THE PROTECTION 
YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO EXPECT ^ 



KILLS 


FLIES & 


MACCOTS 


CONCENTRATED 


DDT EMULSION 

AGAINST BLOW- 
FLY STRIKE! 



FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


K.F.M. 

IS SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED TO 
DEPOSIT 
A PROTECTIVE 
FILM OF 
DDT ON THE 
WOOL FIBRES, 

IT WILL NOT 
WASH OUT AND 
REMAINS TOXIC 
TO THE FLIES 
FOR WEEKS. 


YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS 

»? WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD.. <5 PHILLlP ST SYDNEY 

Ifjncho .,.1 Captfil Citxi 
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Compamon of 

MANCHESTER OPERATION WITH MULES OPERATION 

MODIFICATIONS 

In Prevention of Flystrike in Shsep 

{Continued jrom page 548.) 

F. H. W. Morlev, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer. 


THE following report of results of experiments conducted under the directions 
of the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales was prepared by 
Mr. F. H. W . Morley, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Officer of the Department, 
and is authorised for publication in the '‘Agricultural Gazette' of the 
Department. 


THE first portion of this article was published in the October issue of the Gazette. It 
described the scope of the experiment and gave detaOs of some of the resnlts obtained. 


SECect of Treatment on Distribation of Wool- 
bearing Skin on the Tafl. 

The distribution of wool -bearing skin over 
the tail was measured, as described in the 
previous section. Table 4 presents the 
results, the figures quoted being the average 
tail score for the particular group. This 
figure was obtained by adding the three 
scores together, so that a perfect tail in this 
•case would be scored as 15. 

Table 4. — Mean Scores for Distribution 
OF Wool-bearing Skin on the Tail. 


Treatment. 



Man- 

chester. 

Mules. 

Mules 
Plus Tail. I 

Control. 

‘Short 

14*83 

10-23 

14*31 

10-05 

'Medium-Long ... 

1 

14*92 

1 

6-32 

X3’26 

6-44 


The results achieved ])y the Manche.ster 
and tail operations are very similar, and 
show a considerable improvement over 
untreated sheep. There was no difference 
between crutch classes in treated sheep — and 
this would not be expected since all the .skin 
from the dorsum of the tail was removed. 

Additional Effects Observed . — One result 
of the Manchester operation noticed was 
that the vertical stretching pulled the vulva 
and surrounding tissues downwards, so that 
the orifice lay b^low the level of the pubis. 


Stretching of the skin over the os coxae 
cause<i the bare area to have a rather bulbous 
appearance. 

In addition, this stretching tended to pull 
the skin around the tail-body junction along 
the tail, thus causing the stump of the tail 
to disappear in short-tailed sheep, and on 
grading for tail length subsequently, the 
Manchester medium long-tailed sheep were 
classed about one grade shorter than before 
treatment. 

These results apparently had no adverse 
effects on the sheep and may be considered 
as interesting but unimportant details. 

Incidence of Flystrike Among Groups. 

All strikes were recorded on line diagrams 
by the workmen dressing the sheep, and 
these were entered on to experiment cards. 
Sheep w'ere inspected two or three times per 
week. Strikes occurring on the same sheep 
in the same period were only recorded 
where they appeared independent and not 
due to deficiencies of the dressing used, or 
to imperfect dressing of the strike. 

Autumn, 1947. — This was not a bad 
season for flystrike, only about 25 per cent, 
of strikes occurring in other untreated flocks 
on the Farm. The incidence of strike was 
higher (48.5 per cent.) in the experimental 
controls, probably because of the extra two 
months' wool growth on the crutch. 
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Tabi.ic 5. — Incidence of Flystrike — Autumn, 1947. — ^Not including strikes noted as resulting from the 
Manchester Operation. Figures in brackets refer to tail strikes. 


Treatment. 

M:: nchester. 

! 

Mules. 

Mules and 
Tail. 

Total. 

Per 

Control. 

Tail Length. 

Short. 

' Med.- 
1 

1 

j Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

cent. 

Short.j 

Med.- 

long. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Crutch Class A ... 

2 (0) 

1 

2 


3 (j) 

1 ! 

1 ... 

1 j 

... 

7 (i) 

4.6 

3 (0) 

3 (i) 

6 

24.0 

.. .. B ... 

5 (0) 

3 (I) 


4 (3) 


1 (0; 

13 (5) 

4-5 

17 (2) 

5 (0) 

22 

45.8 

M C ... 

I (0) 


3 (2) 

4 (2) 



8 (4) 

5.8 

9 (0) 

10 (2) 

19 

79.0 

Total 

8 (0) 

5 (I) 

3 (2) 

II (6) 

... 

I (0) 

28(10) 


29 (2) 

18 (3) 

47 


Percentage 

8.2 

5*2 

3-1 

II-3 

0.0 

I.O 


5.0 

60.4 

36.7 

... 

48.5 


The position to shearing time in July, 
1947, is summarised in Table 5. This does 
not include those flystrikes occurring in 
wounds caused by the Manchester operation. 

It is obvious that all treatments gave a 
very substantial degree of control, the out- 
standing treatm^ti^in this case being the 
aAd tail operation,-/” which only one 
Strike occurred in 191 sheep, ih Vi€lV 
the excellent results claimed for the Man- 
chester operation elsewhere, the very good 
result in terms of size of bare area produced 
(referred to above), the fact that the strikes 
in this group occurred throughout the 
season, that unhealed wounds were observed 
in two cases eight months after treatment, 
and that in one case of flystrike dressed on 
19th May, 1947, it was observed that the 
strike had extended from an unhealed wound 
— it seems probable that most of the strikes 
in the Manchester group occurred in old 


wounds. In dressing such strikes, it would 
be unlikely that the old wound would be 
noticed, and' it would therefore not be 
recorded. 

A point of great interest is that in the 
treated groups the incidence of strike was 
not significantly different in A, B or C 
class sheep, although the controls show 
exj treme difference m jtJbitf regard. 

Spring, 1947. — The spring of 1947 was 
very wet, and fly-wave conditions persisted 
until the end of December. Table 6 gives the 
number of strikes to 31st December. 

Again, all treatments gave spectacular 
control, particularly in the Manchester 
groups, where only one strike was recorded 
among 181 sheep. In the Mules and tail 
operation groups control was also very effec- 
tive, although there were 3.3 per cent, strikes 
in the short-tail group. Treatment by Mules 


Table 6. — Incidence of Flystrike — Spring, 1947. Figures in brackets refer to tail strikes. 


Treatment. 

Manchester. 

Mules. 

Mules and 
Tail. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Controls. 

Tail I-ength. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Crutch Class A ... 


... 


2 (i) 

I (I) 


3 (2)i 

2.0 

II (2) 

7 (I) 

18 (3) 

72.0 

B ... 

... i 


7 (4) 

5 (4) 


I (0) 

13 (8): 

4-3 

15 (3) 

10 (2) 

25 (5) 

55-5 

M .. C ... 

I (0) 


3 (i) 

3 (2) 

2 (I) 

... 

9 (4) 

6.0 

12 (i) 

14 (2) 

26 (3) 

118.3 

Total 

I (0) 


10 (5) 

10 (7) 

3 (2) 

1 (0) 

25(M) 

... i 

38 (6) 

31 (5) 

69(H) 

... 

Percentage 

I.I 

... 

10.5 

10.5 

3-3 

I.I 

... 

4.4 

80.7 

68.9 


75.1 
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operation alone was not nearly so effective as 
treatment by the Manchester method or 
Mules operation with the additional tail 
•operation. 

On this occasion there was a small differ- 
ence between crutch classes in favour of the 
A class sheep. 

In order to estimate the degree of control 
•which might be anticipated in a normal 
season, when fly activity diminishes rapidly 
after the middle of November, the incidence 
•of fly strike up to iSth November, and from 
T6th November to the end of the year are 
shown in Table 7. 

Both Manchester and Mules plus tail 
treatments gave complete protection for the 
early period, that is, up to 33^ months after 


Effect of Tail Length . — In both autumn 
and spring the incidence of flystrike in un- 
treated sheep was higher in the short-tailed 
groups. This confirms the findings of Gill 
and Graham (1939) and others. Among 
treated groups, however, there appeared to 
be little difference due to tail length. The 
numbers of strikes are inadequate to test 
this properly, and the findings of Graham, 
Johnstone and Riches (1947) have shown 
conclusively that the medium-long tail 
reduces incidence of flystrike in sheep treated 
by Mules operation. 

Results from ^Tdithville/’ Trangie. 

In August, 1947, Mr. Harvey, of '‘Edith- 
ville,'* Trangie, treated the ewe hoggets by 
the Mules operation, combined with the tail 


Table 7. — Flystrikes in Early and Late Spring, 1947. 


l^eriod. 

Manchester, 

Mules. 

Mules and 
Tail. 

Total. 


Controls. 


Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

Short. 

Med.- 

long. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Short, j 
1 

Med.- 

long. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

To 15th Novem- 
ber, 1947 

0 

0 i 

I 

3 

i 0 

0 

! 

4 

0.7 

17 

1 

1 

18 1 

3.5 

38 

1 6th November, 
i 947 » to 31st 
December, 1947 

I 

i 


9 

7 

3 

I 

i 

1 

3-7 

21 

j 

i 

13 1 

1 

. 34 - . 

' 37 

1 


shearing. Protection by the Mules opera- 
ition alone was good, and three of the four 
strikes recorded were tail strikes. 

Protection in the later period was 
•decreased, probably due to the increased 
length of wool. It seems that in pi^olonged 
fly waves, further protective measures such as 
jetting or crutching may be advisable if the 
sheep have over 334 mont 4 is' wool growth on 
the crutch area, even if sheep have been 
treated by Mules operation. 

Incidence of Tail Strike . — Examination of 
Tables 5 and 6 indicates that the majority 
of strikes in treated groups were tail strikes. 
In untreated groups nearly all strikes were 
crutch strikes. From these figures it seems 
reasonable to assume that all treatments gave 
adequate protection against crutch strike, 
and that the superior results of the Man- 
chester and tail treatments were almost 
wholly due to prevention of tail strike. 


operation, as demonstrated at Trangie 
Experiment Farm, similar to that described 
by Graham and Johnstone (1947). The 
previous year the hoggets had been treated 
by the Manchester operation. Results to mid - 
November when the sheep were crutched 
were as follows : — 


Treatment. 

Age. 1 

N umber. 

No. of 
Strikes. 

Mules and Tail Operation ... 

2 year old 

•130 

1 ^ 

Manchester Operation 

3 > ear old 

530 

i 4 

Untreated 

1 

Aged 

.350 

! 100 


Obviously, results from the two treat- 
ments are similar, and both are very 
superior to untreated sheep. 


Results from other Modifications of the Males 
Operations. 

At "'Bufidemar/' Trangie. — 3,289 one year 
old ewes with a very short tail were crutched 
and treated during the first week in August, 
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Pig. 6. — Extensive Mules Plus Tail Operation. 

[Photo.: R. Moaker. 


1947, and up to 20th November, not one 
treated ewe had been struck on the crutch 
or tail, although thirty or forty had been 
struck on the shoulder. This result was 
obtained during a severe fly wave. 

Treatment in this case was extremely 
radical involving, in addition to the normal 
Mules operation, removal of all wool-bearing 
skin from the dorsum of the tail and above 
the base of the tail, joining the bases of the 
Mules operation cuts. All wool-bearing skin 
over this area was carefully removed, leaving 
only the bare skin of the perineum and under 
the tail. This extra treatment added con- 
siderably to the time required for the 
operation, about twice as much time being 
required as for normal Mulesing. However, 
the treatment was still more than twice as 
quick as the Manchester operation. 

The final result from this treatment was 
very similar to that of the Manchester 
operation. 

While the results here speak for them- 
selves, the following facts must be 
considered : — 

(i) In our own sheep no strikes were 
recorded before 20th November in tail- 
treated groups. In the medium-long tail, 
tail-treated group, the only strike occurred 
on 8th December. 


[November I* I949U 

(2) The sheep in the Bundemar experi- 
ment were unmated. Older sheep treatect 
by a similar radical operation at Bundemar 
were fly struck to a limited extent, thoughs 
mainly on the udder during and after 
lambing. 

(3) These sheep apparently required 
crutching by 20th November, and from the- 
history of the season, it was obviously wise 
to crutch at this stage. Crutching was still! 
necessary for complete control. 

(4) From results obtained at Canonbar 
(see next section) it seems unlikely that thiS' 
treatment has much, if anything, to oflFer 
over the simpler operation described by 
Graham and Johnstone (1947). 

Comparison of Radical and Less Radical 
Tail Operations . — 

111 view of the excellent results at Bunde- 
mar it was decided to test the tail operation 
further, and this was made possible through* 
courtesy of Goldsbrough Mort & Co. Ltd.,, 
and the manager of Canonbar Station,. 
Nyngan, Mr. L. Ramage. Here 699 two- 
tooth ewes were treated on 7th August, 1947, 
by an operation removing wool from the 
dorsum of the tail, and joining the Mules- 
operation cuts on either side in the majority 
of cases. This operation was not quite as 
severe as that practised at '‘Bundemar.’’ In 



Fig. 7. — Reiult of Extwitivo Mults Plot Tall Oparaclon. 

• \jPhoto*: R. Mtakgr., 
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FASTER ACTING - • - CONCENTRATED 
SHEEP FLY DRESSING 
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Gamaiene contains the nnost powerful 
insecticide yet discovered for the destruction 
of wooi parasites, and provides positive protection 
against body lice, foot lice, ticks, and assists in the 
control of blowflies. 

Even after dipping, Gamalene remains active in the wool / 
sufficiently long to prevent reinfestation. // 

Gamalene also contains animal oils which ensure adequate M 

penetration into the fleece. It is extremely easy to mix, 

even in hard or brackish water. # 

Gamelene is sure — safe — non-poisonous and economical. 

One carton, containing two I0*pint tins, makes 1000 ffW^Sh 
gallons of wash. 
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addition, 719 sheep of similar age were 
treated with an operation similar to that 
practised by Graham and Johnstone (1947). 
These sheep had medium to medium-long 
tails. 

Over the period to i8th November, 1947, 
88 strikes (12.6 per cent.) were dressed 
in the first (radical) group, send 73 strikes 
( T0.2 per cent.) in the second group. Prac- 
tically all of these strikes appeared to have 
originated on the udder, and to have 
extended symmetrically up each side of the 
breech, and in some cases over the back, 
without involving the tail. Only two cases 
of genuine crutch strike were observed, in 
dry ewes, and these were old strikes which 
may possibly have originated in the wound. 
It is of interest that no strikes were dressed 
before 29th October, 1947. No tail strikes 
were observed. 

Conditions were such over the period that 
it may be considered one of the worst fly 
waves known, and the treatment w^as put 
through an extremely severe test, especially 
as floods and extreme shortage of labour 
made inspection and treatment of these sheep 
extremely difficult. 

From these results it appears that the less 
radical operation gave protection equal to 
that given by the more radical operation. As 
more radical treatment tended to delay 
healing, it seems generally inadvisable. 

At Trangie Experiment Farm . — 

A. On the 15th August, 1946, 250 ewe 
weaners were divided into two equal groups. 
One group was treated by the modified 
Mules operation, the other by the tail opera- 
tion in addition ; 93 ewes of similar age 
were left untreated as controls. 

During the healing process six strikes 
occurred in the wounds of those treated by 
modified Mules operation only, and one only 
in those treated by the tail operation in 
addition. The results are, of course, non- 
significant. There was no difference in the 
time required for healing. 

During the spring of 1946, drought con- 
ditions prevailed and fly activity was at a 
minimum. Six strikes occurred in the con- 
trols, and one in the Mulesed only group in 
December. 


During autumn 1947 conditions moder- 
ately favourable to flystrike prevailed, but 
no strikes were recorded in either treated 
group, while twenty-two strikes were 
recorded among the untreated sheep. 

These re.sults indicate that additional tail 
operation is probably unnecessary in sheep 
marked to a medium long tail in normal 
fly seasons. This does not mean that it may 
not be dcijirable to use the additional opera- 
tion, as tne increased protection may become 
important during severe fly waves. 

B. A number of sheep were treated with 
various modifications of the Mules and tail 
operation. Without going into details of 



Fig. 8. — Radical Treatment of the Tail can Produce 
This Result. 

[Photo.: R. Meaker. 


the results, it may be stated that (o) the 
more radical types of operation took two 
to three weeks longer to heal; {b) cutting a 
lateral strip of skin from each side of the 
dorsum of the tail and joining these cuts at 
the end of the tail produced a satisfactory 
result, but was difficult to do in many cases ; 
(c) it is advisable to remove the wool- 
bearing skin right to the end of tlie tail, and 
to release the w(X)l-free skin from the scar 
produced by the tailing wound. If wool- 
bearing skin is left at the end of the tail it 
may remain anchored there, and cause 
trouble in the future. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUNTING AND SCALY BUTT OF CITRUS 


Associated with Poncinis trifoliata Rootstock 

{Continued from page 526.) 

# 

R. J. Benton, Principal Fruit Officer (Extension) ; F. T. Bowman, Ph.D., 
Special Fruit Research Officer; Lilian Fraser, D.Sc., Plant Pathologist; R. G. 

Kebby, Special Fruit Officer.* 

THIS article commenced last montli. Its purpose is to give an expanded account of 
the problem of utilisation of trifoliata rotstock and the results to date of investigations 
which have been carried out. 

In October the merits and demerits of the stock were discussed in this issue the 
authors set out the scope of the investigations undertaken and discuss several aspects 
of the results. 

Scope of Investigations. use of certain pear varieties as intermediate 


Investigations were commenced in 1943, 
on the main assumption that the stunting 
and scaly butt problem was probably gene- 
tic, i,e., a manifestation of incompatibility 
between the unreliable varieties and hypo- 
thetical ‘"strains” of trifoliata, whereas the 
reliable varieties were compatible with all 
‘"strains” of trifoliata. Strains were assumed 
to exist purely on the basis of trifoliata 
being a seedling stock. 

An examination was made of variation 
in the stock mother trees available to nur- 
serymen, and a number of these trees was 
selected and propagated for rootstock trials. 
Suckers from notably ""compatible” combina- 
tions of trifoliata and the scion varieties 
were also selected and developed as clonal 
lines by means of cuttings. 

A number of propagations of a more ex- 
ploratory nature was also made. Double 
working, using an intermediate stempiece 
of Valencia, with which trifoliata and Wash- 
ington Navel and other commercial citrus 
varieties are compatible, was employed in the 
propagation of young trees as well as for 
converting mature Valencia trees on tri- 
foliata to Washington Navel. Double work- 
ing suggested itself in view of the well known 

* The three first-named authors were constituted as a 
Committee in 1943 to investigate the problem reported herein. 
Mr. Kebby ioined the Comimttee in 1948 on his appointment 
to the position of Special Fruit Officer (Citrus) formerly 
occupied by Mr. Benton. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the valuable field 
assistance of Mr. A. C. Amott, Fruit Inspector, and Mr. E. C. 
Levitt. Fruit Officer, as well as officers of Narara Nursery who 
carried out the propagational work. The keen co-operauon of 
Mr. W. Barrett, oY Dooralong, Mr. H. J. Braund, Griffith, 
end many growers and nurserymen, is also gratefully 
eckaowledpd? 

B 


pieces between the quince stock and those 
pear varieties with which quince is incom- 
patible. Intermediate stempiece with tri- 
foliata stock has been used in New Zea- 
land*", where it was stated: ‘"On the basis 
of tree growth combined with maximum 
flower formation, Washington Navel on 
Island Sweet Orange intermediate and 
trifoliata orange rootstock is the most 
promising combination.” 

Trifoliata selections have been worked 
reciprocally (as the scion) on trifoliata and 
Rough Lemon seedling stocks. In this 
series trifoliata was also worked on to Wash- 
ington Navel intermediate with Rough 
Lemon stock as a possible means of provid- 
ing some quick indication of “compatibility” 
between “strain” of trifoliata and Washing- 
ton Navel. These scions have, instead, pro- 
vided evidence of a virus nature of the 
problem. 

The possibility of the bud wood being in- 
volved was also entertained in initial ex- 
periments, and several propagations were 
made using bud wood from scaly butted 
and non-scaly butted sources. 

Various propagational experiments 
started prior to the institution of the Com- 
mittee were also reviewed within the scope 
of enquiry, including inarches, young trees 
of Washin^on Navd propagated from scaly 
butt and non-scaly butt sources, and estab- 
lished citrus trees (Thompson Navel) top- 
worked to trifoliata selections, the latter, of 
course, being a form of reciprocal worldiig 
using established trees instead of nursery 
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trees. This group of propagations has pro- 
vided the earliest evidence of a virus cause 
for scaly butt. More extensive propagations 
are now in progress to investigate more fully 
the influence of bud wood. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS. 

(A) Variation in the Stock. 

Originally trifoliata seed was imported by 
nurserymen from Japan, but for many years 
past, about a hundred trees of this species — 
occurring as hedges, and as isolated trees 
in the vicinity of Sydney — have been the sole 
source of se^ for local nurserymen. These 
hedges were grown from the seed imported 
from Japan at different times. Exhaustive 
enquiries have failed to disclose whether 


any of the seedling sources have given sup- 
erior stocks in the past and, indeed, the 
exact mother rootstock tree for any particu- 
lar lot of trifoliata rootstock is uncertain. 
Fortunately, for investigational purposes, 
however, the sources are localised and not 
unduly numerous. 

An early approach to the problem of stunt- 
ing and scaling was an examination of the 
variation in these seedling trees and their 
progeny in the nursery. Swingle” states: 
‘‘The trifoliata orange shows surprisingly 
few variations considering that it has been 
grown in China for thousands of years and 
in Japan since at least the eighth century.” 
He then lists the distinct botanical variety 
Poncirus trifoliata var. monstrosa, the flying 
dragon trifoliate orange, and records three 



Fif. 5 ^Varlttlon In thn Growth Hahit of Trifoliata, showing Tall-growing Sainctlon (laft), and a SaUcclon of 

Bushy Habit (right). 

The plants in each ease are clonal and were grown from stem cuttings; aged a years. 
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cultural forms — a small flowered form, a 
small fruited form and the *'sun dust” tri- 
foliate orange. It would appear, however, 
that these forms are distinct from the com- 
mon trifoliata used for stock and, in fact, 
elsewhere Swingle^ has stated: ''The tri- 
foliata orange shows surprisingly little varia- 
tion. Millions of seedlings are grown every 
year in the larger citrus nurseries of this 
country ( U.S.A.) , but it is rare to see any 
perceptible variation in the character of the 
leaves and twigs. The flowers, however, do 
show variation, often having a partial stam- 
inody of the petals (rarely complete) which 
makes them smaller and less handsome than 
the normal large flowers. The fruits are 
usually nearly spherical but rarely are some- 
what elongate and papillate, much like a 
very small lemon.” Swingle's illustra- 
tion^* shows the large petal led flower like 
Engler's illustration reproduced in "The 
Citrus Industry”” 

No clear cut variation in vegetative char- 
acteristics was discernible in repeated ex- 
amination of the hedge trees and, until a 
few of these trees with the non-staminoid 
type of flower were found, it appeared as 
though the hedge trees showed no variation 
in flower type. Among young plants raised 
in the Departmental Nursery, two extremes 
—tall growing and bush types — with inter- 
mediate forms were recognised, and a pre- 
ponderance of one or the other extreme was 
discernible in the progeny from certain 
source trees. Among local propagators the 
general opinion is that variations in this 
stock is either non-existent or of a very 
limited range. Nurserymen who recognise 
any variation prefer the free-growing taller 
type for nursery purposes. 

Several selections were made among the 
hedge trees and propagated by budding on 
to trifoliata or rough lemon stocks. 

Suckers from the rootstocks of good root- 
stock-scion combinations were also selected 
and propagated by cuttings. The method 
was as follows: — 

Cuttings of trifoliata root fairly readily 
and the percentage of rooting is increased by 
treatment with alpha-naphthalene acetic acid, 
loo to 150 ppm. Just hardened wood was 
found to be the most suitable for quick root- 
ing ; lengths 4 to 6 inches long were set in 
sand or sand-soil mixture and maintained 


at high humidity. Cuttings taken from Nov- 
ember to February rooted well in 6 to 8 
weeks. Cuttings taken later rooted much 
more slowly, and fewer roots were produced 
per cutting, even when maintained at warm 
temperatures. 

Thus as bud clones and rooted clones, in- 
dividuals have been reproduced in numbers 
vegetatively, and variation can now be recog- 
nised with certainty. Some selections are 
bushy, others free growing (Fig. 5). Among 
the clones raised from cuttings, two selec- 
tions exhibited extreme precocity in blossom 



Fif. 6. — Variations In Trifoliata Flowers. 

Norma] flowers at left; extreme staminoid flowers at right. 


formation, these carrying a profuse blos- 
som in the second year whilst other selec- 
tions produced no blossom. This charac- 
teristic appeared again in the third year of 
growth. 

The variant flower forms recorded hy 
Swingle have been observed in hedge treeSs 
and the vegetatively propagated selections. 
(Fig. 6). As already indicated, most of the- 
hedge trees bear flowers which exhibit 
marked petal staminody. In these flowers 
the individual petal may vary from cases 
where there is merely a tissue paper like 
fringe at the distal end of the petal to where 
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the entire petal is reduced to a curled fila- 
ment, with or without anther-like develop- 
ments. With well developed staminody the 
flowers have a spidery appearance, and in 
less developed staminody the petals have 
a membranous, crinkled appearance; both 



FIf. 7— Trifoilata Rootstock Worked to Thompson 
Grapefruit, showing Scaling and Extensive Death 
of Root System. 


are in marked contrast to the bold symmetri- 
cal flowers with large and thick petals which 
are illustrated by Swingle" and Hume" 
In view of these illustrations, as the typical 
|iower of trifoliata, it is perhaps singular 
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that this form is so much in the minority 
among the hedge trees and selections in 
New South Wales. 

Beyond establishing the existence of varia- 
tion in what has been recorded as a rather 
uniform stock, no significance can be at- 
tached to the variant forms, until results 
from trial with them as stocks become 
available. 

(B) Scaly Bntt Disease. 

(i) Description of Disease Symptoms. 

Effect on the Stock. — The first symptom of 
scaling is the appearance of small, dead areas 
in the outer bark of the stock below bud 
union. These are oblong, elongated or scale- 
like. Subsequently, longitudinal fissures 
connected by horizontal cracks develop 
around the margins of the dead areas, sep- 
arating them from the adjacent bark, and 
the scales so formed partially lift away from 
living bark beneath. The first scales may 
be developed singly or in groups. In very 
young trees the scales are rather thin (up to 
I mm.), 3 to 8 mm. wide or more and lo 
to 25 mm. or more long. Sometimes a small 
amount of gum is visible beneath them. The 
process of scale formation goes on inter- 
mittently, new scales being cut off beneath 
the old rather irregularly. As the tree ages 
the scales become thicker and heavier and 
of variable shape and size, and adhere rather 
strongly to the butt. 

The rate of progress and severity of scal- 
ing shows considerable variability. In the 
common severe type the first scales are 
formed at about ground level and the con- 
dition spreads almost at once upward to 
the bud union. In other cases scaling has 
been observed to start at or near the bud 
union or in the vicinity of the crown roots, 
or it may start at one side of the butt and 
remain restricted for a number of years, 
only slowly extending up to the bud union 
or around the whole circumference. In 
other cases again scaling begins at ground 
level all around the butt and very slowly 
progresses up to the bud union. 

In severe cases and in older trees scaling 
extends along the roots for 6 to 12 inches or 
more. Not infrequently whole roots die 
out (Fig. 7). 

In trees which develop scaling the dia- 
meter of the stock is the same as or only 
slightly greater than that of the scion. Only 
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in a very few cases does the stock outgrow 
the scion, whereas in good trees the stock 
starts to outgrow the scion at the age of 2 
to 3 years and in mature trees is several 



Fig. 8.~Overfrowth of Eureka Lemon on 
Scaly-bucted Trifoiiau Roomock. 
Compare with Washington Navel, Fig. 3. 


times greater than the scion in diameter, and 
deeply ribbed (compare Figs. 2 and 3). In 
the case of lemons on trifoliata stock, the 
stock may ultimately be of less diameter than 
the scion. 

Effect on the Scion. — Retardation of growth 
is apparent at the time that scaling is first 
seen. The degree of stunting varies some- 
what. In the most extreme cases the trees 
do not exceed 4 to 5 feet in height, even 
when over forty years old, and are rather 
sparse of foliage. More usually the foliage 
is reasonably dense but the twig growth very 
short. Such stunted trees crop well for 
their size and the fruit is of normal size 
and of particularly high quality. 

Mode of Formation of Scales. — A gum-like 
substance deposits in a layer of cells in the 
secondary phloem or deep in the secondary 
cortex, and tissues external to it die, A 
cork cambium forms in the layer cells im- 
mediately internal to the discoloured cells, 
and as the result of the activity of this phel- 
logen the bark above it is lifted and cut off 
as a scale. The. process recurs from time 


to time so that successive scales are formed. 
The formation of scales means that the func- 
tional phloem is periodically reduced to a 
very small amount of tissue. Occasionally 
the gum-like deposit occurs in an outer layer 
of young xylem cells, and this results in the 
death of all tissues external to it. Whole 
roots may die out in this manner, or seg- 
ments of the bark of the butt die and may 
be partially regenerated from either side. 
There are as yet no data on the rate of scale 
formation or its seasonal relationship, if 
any. 

Time of Appearance of Scaling. — In the 

nursery, trees which will in later life develop 
scaly butt show no symptoms which have 
so far been detected. Field observations of 
a large number of plantings indicate that 
scaling symptoms show up between the 
fourth and eighth year from budding. If a 
tree reaches the age of eight years without 
showing scaling there appears to be no 
danger that it will subsequently develop the 
disease. 

Effect with Different Scion Varieties. — The 

incidence of stunting varies with the differ- 
ent varieties of citrus. With the Washing- 
ton Navel orange, which has been the chief 



Fig. 9 — Self-rooted Eureka Lemon. 

Dead trifoliataj^stock sbown>t (a) ; lemon root at (b). 


variety studied, it varies from o to almpst 
100 per cent, of trees in any one block. 
Whole plantings are known where every tree 
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is satisfactory; others where almost every 
tree is excessively stunted; others again 
'where there is a mixture of satisfactory, of 
partially stunted and of excessively stunted 
trees. The Thompson Navel orange behaves 
in a similar manner. 

Late Valencia, St. Michael and Austra- 
lian Navel oranees have been generally satis- 
factory on trifoliata stock. Scaly butt has 
been absent or so rare as to be of negligible 
importance. The reaction of Jaffa, Joppa, 
Siletta and Mediterranean Sweet is not 
known. 

Two blocks of Valencia oranges, how- 
iever, are known where the percentage of 
•scaly butt is undiilv high. One of these, 
with lo per cent, affected trees, was propa- 
gated by the grower, using buds from a 
number of parent trees of good type on 
rough lemon stock in his own orchard. In 
the second block the number of affected 
trees approached 50 per cent. These buds 
had been obtained from a few trees of good 
type on rough lemon stocks at Gosford. 

Emperor, Ellendale and Unshiu (Sat- 
suma) mandarins on trifoliata stock are also 
satisfactory. Scaly butt is absent or rare. 
Clementine and Thorny mandarins are un- 
satisfactory, developing a high percentage of 
scaly butt. Dancy and Beauty of Glen 
Retreat mandarins have not been tried on 
this stock in New South Wales and their 
reaction is not known. 


Only a few blocks of Eureka lemon on 
trifoliata stock are known in New South 
Wales and these are uniformly unsatisfac- 
tory. The trees may reach a height of 6 to 
8 feet but often die out. Scaly butt develops 
on 100 per cent, of the trees at an early age, 
the stock is usually overgrown by the scion 
(Fig. 8) which may form its own indepen- 
dent root system and grow vigorously. The 
trifoliata root often dies (Fig. 9). The very 
few trees of Lisbon lemon known on this 
stock in New South Wales are all affected 
with scaly butt. 

Thompson grapefruit on trifoliata stock 
behaves in a similar manner to Washington 
Navel orange. Wheeny grapefruit has not 
been used extensively on this stock, but the 
percentage of scaly butt appears to be fairly 
low. The relationship of Marsh grapefruit 
to trifoliata stock is somewhat more com- 
plex than that of the Valencia or Washing- 
ton Navel orange. Very considerable varia- 
tion in size of tree occurs. In any block one 
commonly finds trees of good size and very 
dwarfed trees, and one or two classes of 
intermediate growth. Blocks under obser- 
vation are for the most part young (ten 
years old or younger) and scaling is not 
evident whereas in Washington Navel and 
Valencia, scaling is usually apparent at four 
to five years. 

(To be continued,) 


'^Bridestowe Petunia’s’’ Fine Record. 

Blacktown Jersey Produces 1,091 lb. Batter in Year. 


^Bridestowe Petunia’ (90812), a pure-bred Jersey 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Rowe of BIacktown» 
has completed a 365-day record, producing 
16,520 lb. of milk, 5.4 per cent, average test and 
^5.41 lb. butterfat — at the age of six years.” 

“Bridestowe Petunia” established these figures 
•tinder the rules of Division I (Official Section) of 
the Herd Production Improvement Scheme admini- 
stered by the Department of Agriculture. 

Making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said 
that this amount oj butterfat was equal to 
1091.96 lb. of commercial butter. 


“This cow is the forty-third Jersey in New 
South Wales to produce over 1,000 lb. of butter 
during a period of twelve months,” said 
Mr. (jraham, “and this is the fifty-fourth occasion 
on which a New South Wales Jer.sey has produced 
over 1,000 lb. of butter in 365 days, several animals 
having performed the feat more than once.” 

(“Bridestowe Petunia” was sired by “Headlands 
Sybil’s Sultan” (17573) by “Mittabah Bowlina’s 
Sultan” (8596) ex “Woodside Park Rochette’s 
Sybil” (51305) : her dam was “Bridestowe 
Emblem” (65609) by “Wisteria Oliver” (7424) 
ex “Kameruka Fairy Dance” (48905).) 


The Agricultural Gazette is available free and 
post free to any bona-fide primary producer in 
{possession of a holding in New South Wales. 
Any farmer receiving it who changes his address 
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should notify the Department immediately, and 
should he cease to be engaged in farming activities, 
the Department should be informed. 
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FIRE FIGHTIRG EQUIPmERT 





BUSH FIRE FIGHTER 

3 h.p. Fetter Engine with I inch Centrifugal Pump. 
Three pairs of nozzles giving throw of 35 to 50 ft. using 
from 7 to 22 galls, per minute. Fills at the rate of 50 
galls, per minute. 

MARINO PUMPER 

I h.p. Engine. Rotary Pump. Lightweight. Throws a 
distance of 30 ft. uses 3-S galls, a minute. 

ALCO PUMPING PLANT 

I h.p. Engine, Self-priming Pump. Weighs only 59 ib» 
Will deliver 2000 galls, per hour from 16 ft. lift at pres- 
sure of 30 ib. Will operate two nozzles throw 35 ft. 


MARINO SPRAYER 

I h.p. Engine with Pressure Pump. Uses 80-90 galls, per 
hour and delivers to two hoses at pressures up to 200 Ib^ 


ALUMINIUM TANK SET 

Lightweight, complete with Semi-rotary Pump and 
Hose. Two sizes 90 and 190 galls. Strong and non- 
rusting. 



REGA KNAPSACK AND BUCKET 
PUMPS 

For equipping BUSH FIRE Brigades and carrying, 
on tractors and trucks. 


For full particulars contact your local agent 

BUZACOn-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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“THE NEW A.B.C. OF 
AUSTRALIAN VEGETABLE GROWING 

by HEUBERT J. KUMSEY. F.R.H.S. 

2/9 Postage paid 

• FIFTEENTH EDITION almost sold out 
• INVALUABLE to marketgrowers or home gardeners 
• RELIABLE information, presented in simple terms 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


UWSE3I 


331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. 
Famous for vegetable seeds for over fifty years 


P.O. Box 74 


In the Battle Ago! net Insect Peate 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 



MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric Dust 

Price £ 4 / 6 /- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 
(Free on eppllcotion) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MU8TON PTY. LTD. 

7 Short Street, Chattwood, N.S.W. Phone t JAS4S4 
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Agricuhural Bureau Orgamser Appointed. 


Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agricul- 
ture, has announced that Mr. James Slater, 
H.D.D., former Dairy Officer at Tamworth, has 
been appointed Organiser of the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South Wales. 

Mr. Graham stated that Mr. Slater farmed with 
his father on the North Coast until 19^ when he 
entered the service of Norco Co-operative Society 
at Kyogle. Eight years later, with experience in 
every aspect of butter-making, he won the Norco 
Bursary to Hawkesbury College and gained his 
H.D.D. 

“Returning to Norco from Hawkesbury, Mr. 
Slater worked at Kyogle and Nimbin butter 
factories, and in 1940 was appointed first cheese- 
maker at Dunoon Cheese Factory,*' said Mr. 
Graham. “He enlisted in the A.I.F. in 1942, 
served in Australia and New Guinea with the 2/33 
Infantry Battalion. 


“Entering my Department in 1946,” Mr. Graham 
went on to say, “Mr. Slater was appointed Assist- 
ant Dairy Instructor, Tamworth, where ^ his 
organising capacity stimulated and maintained 
enthusiasm in such rural groups as herd record- 
ing units, and a citizens* welfare league for 
recreational activities. Transferred to the Depart- 
ment's Division of Information and Extension 
Services for a short period in December, 

Mr. Slater gained valuable knowledge of Extension 
Service. 

“Because of his qualifications and experience,” 
Mr. Graham concluded. “I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the work he will perform as Organiser 
of the Agricultural Bureau within the Division 
of Information and Extension Services of my 
Department.** 


Export Quota for Grain Sorghum. 


An export quota of 50 per cent, of the total grain 
sorghum production from the 1949-50 season has 
been granted by the Commonwealth Government. 

This announcement will be welcomed by grain 
sorghum growers, particularly in the Inverell dis- 
trict and in the north-western portion of the State 
where the growing of this crop has become an 
established practice. 

' Previously, the area sown to grain sorghum had 
been limited mainly by doubts regarding a 
satisfactory market. 

Hon. W. F. Sheahan, M.L.A., when Acting- 
Minister for Agriculture, commenting on this 
decision, said it was desirable to retain an adequate 
supply of grain sorghum in Australia owing to the 


increasing popularity of this grain as a stock food. 
There was also the need for the demand to be 
met consistently and so sustain and build up the 
market for grain sorghum. Local demand was 
influenced mainly by the availability of wheat 
and oats and, naturally, the forthcoming harvest 
of these grains would regulate, to some extent, 
the quantity of grain sorghum available for 
export. 

“Grain sorghum is one of the most economic 
crops to grow from the point of view of seed 
costs and harvesting. It responds well to good 
soil preparation. No doubt, growers in the 
better rainfall areas of the State will take 
advantage of this timely announcement,*’ said 
Mr. Sheahan. 


DcVdlufttaon And the FEnil6r — continued from page 562. 


The Potitioii in Brief. 

The position can therefore be summed up 
in the following terms: — 

(i) Wheat and wool producers can 
expect appreciable increases in their incomes 
which should more than offset any increase 
in their costs. 

(ii) Other producers cannot expect any 
appreciable increase in incomes immediately 
but their costs will rise. 

(iii) The rise in costs will however be 
slight except where very extensive use is 
made of machinery, particularly American 
machineryi^ 


(iv) Export prices for dairy products 
and eggs and some other goods may rise 
slightly at a later date as a delayed result 
of devaluation. 

(v) Producers will be forced both by 
price levels and import restrictions to 
purchase mainly Australian, British and 
European tractors, cars, and other 
machinery, in place of the American pro- 
duct to which the majority have become 
accustomed. This does not, of course, apply 
to most tractor-drawn implements, the 
Australian market for which has for ^me 
time been supplied almost exclusively by 
Australian manufacturers. 
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FRUITGROWING 


ORCHARD FURROW IRRIGATION 

Problems dF Faulty Irrigation Designs 

A. H. Skepper, H.D.A., Fruit Officer, and J. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. 

IN the early days of irrigation settlement Australia was dependent largely on overseas 
countries for knowledge and experience of irrigation practices. Naturally^ thu knowledge 
of water usage related to soil characteristics different to those obtaining in this country. 
It b not surprising, therefore, that many initial mbtakes in layout, method and amount 
of water applied, were made in districts or areas resumed for irrigation settlement — 
particularly as far as horticulture was concerned. 


With annual and other short-term crops 
these errors can usually be rectified without 
much trouble. .However, with long-term 
crops such as fruit trees the story is some- 
Avhat different, and throughout the life of 
the planting many such errors can never be 
•entirely adjusted. Even when an individual 
.block of trees is pulled out and the land 
•prepared for replanting it is often difficult 
to change the irrigation design, as the 
surrounding blocks may impose limitations. 

Faulty Design. 

Problems due to faulty design generally 
come under three headings: (i) slope; (2) 
length of row; and (3) soil type. When 
•considering the planting design, all three of 
these should be considered in relation to one 
another, as each has an important bearing 
on the other. 

A fourth and important factor in efficient 
irrigation is an adequate water supply. On 
irrigation areas where plenty of water is 
available, deficiencies in supply are due to 
inadequate irrigation structures. . When the 
trouble is on the farm itself the trouble can 
usually be rectified whether the land be 
planted or not Adequate ditches or pipe- 
lines maintained in good condition, free from 
obstructions, and with outlets which will- 
permit the use of good flows, with control 
of the flow, are necessary. 

Problems associated with slope fall into 
two groups, (a) steep grades, and (b) slack 
gr^ides. Aspects of these problems are 
discussed hereunder. 

S84 


Fnrrowt. 

When the slope is too steep, water will 
tend to run too fast in the furrows. The 
result is that only a small proportion of the 
area desired to be covered is wetted, as under 
the required head of water the actual stream 
is confined to a small area in the bottom of 
the “V.” If sufficient head is used to fill 
the furrow, scouring becomes a certainty, 
and with particular severity at the intake 
end of the furrow. In addition, there are 
sure to be excessive losses of water and 
flooding of the bottom lands. Under such 
conditions it is common to find well-grown 
trees near the headland over which water 
flows for the longest time, and near the 
bottom of the furrow-run where water will 
accumulate — with stunted trees in between. 

Continued scouring of furrows will 
gradually build up the bottom lands, but 
only at the cost of eroding the top of the 
slope and with resultant loss of fertility 
there. Some cases have even been seen 
where, in a long run on a steep slope, the 
headland is a foot lower, and the bottom 
land a foot higher than they were when 
irrigation had commenced about twenty 
years previously. 

The only permanent way of controlling 
this situation is to change the planting 
design. However, if this is impossible, there 
are several practices which will help to give 
better irrigation. 

The first step is to do all possible to 
improve penetration rate of .the soil. . 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (CO) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (HgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efhdeot Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES vfith LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised «MBIS’* DOLOMITE acts • 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE* 


THE AMAZING 


NEW BRITISH ANZANI 


Two -Wheeled 




VEGETABLE GROWERS 
ORCHARDISTS 
POULTRY FARMERS 


Look at these big features: 
^ 3 Speeds and Reverse 

♦ Automatic Clutch 

♦ Instant Tool Change 

♦ Adjustable Track 

♦ Power Steering 

♦ Power Take-off 



and ANZANI 
MOTOR HOE 

Write for full particulars to 

Sole N.S.W. Distributors 

MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD. 

Epsom Road, Rosebery Phone FF 1201 ' 
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WHAT TO DO 


in your orchard . . . 






VAeP"^"“ v<V 




^Aun® ‘iM l^®r «a\e ®', 

>■ V. VAep"*''®. cort''®'"® 


•^* I \,e»°^-T 
© . O.O-'- 




Sf?v'“'“’ 




. o' oJU*' 


oi ovv. . itop 




APPLE LEAF -HOPPER 


(Canary Fly, Jassid) 


|NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (Incorporalad In N.S.W.) 

OLDEST ESTABLISHED M ANUFACTUREBS AND MARKETERS OF SPRAVINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA* 
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Avoid excessive cultivation and follow a 
practice of reasonably “dirty” culture. 

The presence of weeds and trash tends to 
permit a more rapid penetration of water, 
and at the same time impede the flow — thus 


ground as possible, instead of narrow “V” 
furrows, will often overcome the problem if 
soil structural conditions are reasonable, 
and the slope not extreme. Also, broad- 
base furrows tend to erode less than narrow 
“V” furrows. 




Fig. I. — Elevation of 
Broad-based Furrower. 

Made from plough disc 
cut in halves. 

Two of these are moun- 
ted on a cultivator 
frame. 


9 



Fig. 2.— -Groun Plan of 
{Broad-based Furrower. 

Showing method of 
brazing or bolting disc 
and position of stay. 




raising the depth of water in the furrow and 
bringing about a condition approaching that 
of a flatter grade. 

The use of broad-base furrows, or where 
possible the use of border-check flooding so 
as to wet as much of the surface of the 


Remember, though, that under some con- 
ditions of slope and soil-type, the water, 
instead of spreading over the base of the 
broad furrow or check-bay, will tend to 
concentrate in a narrow stream and so defeat 
the objective of this system. Under tfiese 

Pagm 58$ 
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circumstances, the use of a large number 
of ''V** furrows placed close together is 
preferable. 

The practice of furrowing out in both 
directions, thus providing cross-furrows to 
allow lateral flow of water into the tree line. 


such as white clover, and using the border- 
check flood system of irrigation. Care must 
be exercised in the first instance to see that 
the land is well graded. 

The cover crop provides protection against 
soil erosion, and at the same time aids in 
the penetration of water. Better penetration 



Hh 


Fic. 3. — Elevation of 
Another Broad-bMed 
Furrower. 

Made by welding ex- 
tensions on to ordinary 
“ V”-type butterfly. 


qp 


* 


FI*. A , — Ground Plan 
Of Furrower Shown 
Above. 

As many of these as re- 
quired are mounted on 
cultivator frame. 
Useful where soil surface 
is not well tilled, and in 
stifler soils. 



is a useful method of increasing the wetted 
area and providing more efficient irrigation. 

The system known as sod-culture can be 
used to advantage in some circumstances 
when the slope is excessive, provided there 
is no appreciable cross-slope. This consists 
of sowing down a permanent cover crop 

Pagm 586 


is achieved as the result of the better soil 
structure built up by lack of cultivation 
and by the effect of plant roots on the soil. 
Frequently mowed, the cover crop does not 
over-impede the flow of water, and surface 
drainage is not greatly interfered with; it 
will also guard against excessive competition 
with the tree when evaporation rates are 
high in midsummer. 
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Sod-culture can be dangerous under some 
conditions of slope and soil type, such as 
where the soils are sandy and very per- 
meable — therefore due consideration must 
be given to all factors before adopting this 
system. 

Sod on slopes of very permeable soil type 
fares best under spray irrigation or where 
stand-pipes from underground low-pressure 
mains can be used to water short runs. 

Under ordinary furrow irrigation the use 
of this system is limited to soils which, 
though permeable, are not excessively so. 
Soils which are wetted 25 inches to 30 
inches in thirty minutes will obviously 
readily overwater if the use of sod impedes 
the flow to even half as long again as is 
desirable. 

Slope Too Flat. 

This condition usually results in over- 
watering of the top end of the row owing 
to the excessive time taken to get water to 
the far end. Flat grades are more dangerous 
on light, permeable soils and the effect is 
aggravated where the rows are long. 

Generally little can be done to correct the 
slope by grading, but much can be done by 
correct management to improve watering 
efficiency. 

If the rows are too long, the effective 
length of run can be shortened by various 
means, such as: 

# A permanent ditch midway. 

• A temporary ditch or large king-furrow 
which can be cultivated out and repaired at 
will. 

• A pipeline with stand-pipes or “risers.” 

# Taking the flow of water down one 
furrow to a large king-furrow drawn across 
the direction of flow halfway down the run, 
where it is diverted into the full number. 
When the bottom half is completed, the top 
half can be watered. This will effectively cut 
down the length of time of irrigation and 
even-off the intake in the bottom and top 
halves of the area watered. 

Cultivation practices must be such as to 
provide good clean furrows. This does not 
mean that cultivation must be frequent and 
weeds not allowed to grow, but it does mean 
that furrows should be kept clean. For this 
purpose the use of specie furrow-cleaning 
shovels might be considered (see diagram). 


It is largely a waste of effort, and detri- 
mental to the soil, to cultivate all the land 
merely to control weeds within the furrow. 

Large flows of water in each furrow are 
necessary to get the water to the far end 
of the furrow within a reasonable length of 
time. This means that supply ditches must 
be of good capacity and kept free of weeds 
and other obstructions so that the necessary 
flows can be obtained. 

Variable Slopes. 

Occasionally there are blocks of trees 
planted to an incorrect slope which may be 
improved by making use of the cross slope. 
With deciduous trees it is sbmetimes possible 
to water on the diagonal with advantage, 
and with both citrus and deciduous trees,, 
watering at right angles to the layout 
sometimes gives better results. 

The problem of incorrect slope, difficult 
as it may be when the slope is uniform,, 
becomes even worse when there are marked 
changes in grade along the row. 

In this case each section requires different 
rnanagement. If circumstances permit, 
dividing the block into two sections and 
watering each separately is usually the best 
method of obtaining uniform and satisfactory 
watering. 

Where the slope is flat at the top end of 
the row and steep at the lower end, the 
result is either overwatering at the top end, 
insufficient water at the lower end, or both. 
The position may be alleviated somewhat b}-^ 
permitting extra weed growth in the area of 
steep slope, but with many cultivation 
implements this is not always possible. In 
this case, in some localities it is possible to 
apply soil dressings of such material as rice 
hulls or other trash to improve penetration 
on the steep sections. 

Irri^tion may be adjusted by using large 
flows in only half of the furrows over the 
flat section, and by splitting the water up 
between all the furrows, with a consequent 
reduction in flow in each, on the steep 
section. An additional aid to better water- 
ing on the steep sections is the use of cross 
furrows to carry water into the tree line — 
thus reducing the dry “bone” to a minimum. 

Where steep slopes occur at the top end, 
with flatter grades occurring at the lower 
end, the principle of management is much 

Pa#« 587 
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Fig. 5. — Brotd-bated Furrowar. 

Using both the furrower shown in Fi^. x and this one, a 
good surface mulch of free-running soil is necessary, as both 
tend to collect weeds. 

[Afur C.J.Hortk, 


Fig. 6. — Concrete “Torpedo” Type of Broad, 
Round-based Furrower. 

The disc is from an offset disc gang. The cut is assured by 
making the diameter of the concrete “torpedo” about 
I ^ inches less than that of the disc. This “torpedo” can 
also be used to clean out furrows where the weeds are not 
too long or mature. Suitable for fairly permeable to per- 
meable soils on flat grades, as the heavy torpedo compacts 
and smoothes the furrow. The back is streamlined to 
facilitate manoeuvrability. 

^hit furrower toas developed Mr, L, A, Winc^, 

of Harmood, 

PMgm BSB 


Fig. 7.— -Weed Cutter for Broad-based Furrows. 

Extensions of wings brazed or welded to “ V”-type 
butterflies. 

EfiSciency of this cutter is affected by the angle of 
the blade to the ground. 

[Aftor Taylor, 



Fig. 8.— -For Cleaning Waeds from “ V ** Furrows. 
Note that butterfly wings are cutaway. 

lAftof Taylor. 
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CLIFFORD 

TILLER 


In 16' or 22' widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4-stroke fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 


634 Harris Street, SYDNEY 


HERE’S The Grader for the Smatl Orchardist 

j. THE P.M.S. 

W JUNIOR 

Six Bin Belt 
Conveyor Type Grader 

Will completely solve your problems 



Lifht but rigid welded steel frame. 


Note These Special Features 

Rubber conveyor belt runs on accurate grader board which 


Overhead stepped rubber roller, supported at three points '» «<liustable for truing if necessary. 

to prevent whipping and readily adjustable for grades Gears, pulleys, etc., are identical with those supplied with 
required. large P.M.S. Graders. 

Six compartment, single sided bins, fitted with spring Can be supplied equipped with either- roller elevator and 
bottoms and slide packing rail. Gravity feed hopper. auto-feed hopper or combined brushing elevator if required. 

Other P.A1.S. Products ovoi7ah/e— Moyne Patent Grader— For Citrus. Tomatoes, etc., 6 and 8 bin sizes, a very 
compact machine, 9 ft. overall. With Mayne Patent Brush Cleaner incorporated in unit, will thoroughly clean 
dirtiest fruit. Variable adjustment from light polishing to heavy scrubbing action. Large capacity Hopper 
with automatic crawl feed. Fruit and Carrot Washing Machines. 

AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA Distributor to 

Pope, Mayne & Southerden 

300 Adelaide Street. Brisbane, Queensland 
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FORDSON 

MAJOR' 

OWNERS 




ROTARY TILLAGE 


All the advantages of modern, scientific ROTARY TILLAGE, formerly 
exclusive to HOWARD ROTARY HOE owners, are now available to 
FORDSON "MAJOR*’ tractor owners. 

A Howard Rotary Hoe has been specially designed for easy attachment 
to the FORDSON "MAJOR” Tractor, making this machine of even 
greater importance and value. 

The HOWARD ("FORDSON”) ROTARY HOE has a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut. 


* iMMiPiAn piumr 


Full particulars from your District Dealer or from the N.S» W, Distributors — 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOR DIVISION 

36>40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 

LA 5881 


Box 3352 G.P.O. 
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the same as with the reverse situation, except 
that it is usually somewhat easier to control 
the extent of penetration of water. 

Where the irregularities of slope are of a 
nature which will permit correction by grad- 
ing, then grading must be the final answer 
to the problem. 

While excessive grading damages the land 
and should be avoided, it is a lesser evil 
than inefficient irrigation. 

When planting new areas or replanting 
old land, a planting design which will give 
uniform slope without excessive grading 
should be employed. 

Contour planting will achieve the desired 
result in many difficult situations. 

Problems Associated with Length 
of Run. 

I^ong irrigation runs, particularly when 
associated with the more permeable soils and 
flatter grades, make uniform watering more 
difficult to achieve. The top ends of the 
rows tend to get more water than lower 
<Iown. 

/riieoretically all that is needed to over- 
come the difficulty of too long a run is the 
use of larger flows of water. 

There are, however, practical limitations 
to the flow of water that can be used in a 
furrow. Also, when irrigating through a 
cover crop there is a limit to the speed in 
which water can be pushed to the end of a 
long row, and overwatering of the top end 
occurs before the water reaches the lower 
end. 

When a dense cover crop has been turned 
in it becomes almost impossible to construct 
decent furrows free from obstructions — ^and 
again difficulty will be encountered in 
avoiding overwatering portion of the block. 

When the length of run can be shortened 
by installing another supply ditch or pipe- 
line, then a permanent cure for the difficulty 
IS possible without having to wait for the 
trees to be removed in order to re-design 
tile area. 

In many cases the use of a temporary ditch 
across the centre of the block so as to provide 
water for the lower end is a useful method 


where difficulty is only experience at 
certain times of the year in the watering of 
the long run. 

For example, such a ditch could be made 
by putting up a couple of crowder banks in 
the autumn, to provide for the early spring 
waterings when cover crops give trouble. 

Later in the summer, when good clean 
furrows can be made, the temporary ditch 
may be dispensed with and the entire block 
watered from the main ditch. 

The spring cultivation programme can 
either add to, or lessen the difficulty imposed 
by long runs. 

For the first spring watering, if given 
before the cover-crop is turned in, the disc 
plough is very useful for making clean 
good-sized furrows through the crop. 

When discing in the cover crop do not 
plough deeply, but cultivate as shallow as 
possible — just deep enough to chop down the 
crop. It will then be relatively easy for a 
disc implement to open up good clean 
furrows. While shallow cultivation may not 
permit much better furrowing-out when 
shovel-type furrow-openers are used, the 
fact that the land is more or less compact 
and not a loose, open mass will permit better 
control of irrigation water and assist in 
avoiding over-watering. 

SoO Types and their Problems. 

Owing to the wide variations in permea- 
bility and capacity, each soil type requires 
a different irrigation management. 

Where soil is more or less uniform over an 
area it is relatively easy to plan an irriga- 
tion design that will suit that particular soil. 

Where, however, soil types vary consider- 
ably it is not desirable to have two widely 
differing types occurring in the same 
irrigation run. 

It becomes particularly dangerous when 
the set-up is such that the irrigator has to 
water through a light permeable soil to a 
heavier soil at the lower end. For example, 
the light soil may only require water in the 
furrows for twenty to thirty minutes to give 
adequate penetration, whereas the heavier 
soil may not absorb sufficient water in under 
two or three hours. To keep the water for 

sn 
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this length of time on the heavier soils would 
mean t^t the area of lighter soil would be 
grossly overwatered. 

To reduce this overwatering to a mini- 
mum, everything possible should be done to 
improve the penetration rate of heavier 
soil. The object should be to take the water 
over the lighter top end of the run as quickly 
as possible, and to allow the heavy soil 
longer to penetrate. 

This can be achieved by following the 
same practice as described earlier for too- 
long runs on slack grades. Because the 
penetration rate decreases as the speed of 
flow over the ground increases, taking the 
flow of water through fewer furrows up to 
the beginning of the heavier soil-type, where 
the flow is spread into the full complement 
of furrows, will help to even up the overall 
penetration. 

The furrows in the lighter soil, which are 
idle until the heavy end is watered, can 
then be used to wet the rest of the upper 
end, and so complete the irrigation of the 
whole area. 

All this may mean added work with 
furrowing implements and shovel, but it 
is surely worth while when the health and 
longevity of the planting as a unit is 
considered. 

Heavy soils occurring at the top of the 
slope, and lighter soils at the lower end, 
are not nearly so difficult to manage. With 


care in cultivating and irrigating, over- 
watering the lower end of the run can be 
avoided. 

Many of these problems are inherent 
with the topography of the farm. Many 
can be traced to faulty design which re- 
sulted from the early lack of appreciation 
of the limitations set by the soil type and 
slope factors, and by changes in soil struc- 
ture due to years of irrigation. 

Those factors were not known in the 
early days of settlement, but they are 
known now. When they are given the 
consideration they deserve and, in fact, de- 
mand, then the paramount importance of 
correct layout for individual units will be 
given its due recognition. 

Irrigatioii Equipment 

Much can be done towards good irriga- 
tion control, even under difficult conditions, 
when suitable implements are available 
for good preparation of land for watering. 

One of the most important needs is a 
suitable implement for furrowing-out. 
While certain types of furrowing-out 
shovels are available from implement 
manufacturers, many of these do not prove 
satisfactory in all circumstances. 

Much has been done to adapt standard 
shovels for special requirements and some 
examples of these are illustrated in this 
article. 


Ssrmmetrical Pears Needed for 

The latest type of peeling and coring machinery 
now in use at a Leeton cannery has created a 
problem for canneries, fruitgrowers and research 
officers of the Department alike. 

The Williams pears being grown on the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area are rather rough and 
irregular in shape. While this did not matter 
much when pear skins were removed in lye 


New Peeling-Coring Machmery. 

solution, the new machines need a smoother and 
more symmetrical fruit — otherwise loss of fruit 
flesh in removing skin and core is too great. 

In an effort to produce pears of a shape to suit 
these machines, the Department's Division of 
Horticulture has begun investigations at Yanco 
Experiment Farm. 


New South Wales Comsack AHocation. 


“Sixty thousand bales of corn sacks have been 
allocated to New South Wales for the coming 
wheat harvest." The Minister for Agriculture, 
Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., recently said this in 
the Legislative Assembly, stating that he had 
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recently received this advice from the Minister 
for Commerce and Agriculture. 

“The State Wheat Committee considers the 
allocation satisfactory and is giving particular 
attention to the distribution of the sacks," con- 
tinued the Minister. • r 
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More than any other engine, Lister 
Diesels have the dual benefits of 
being very easily started by hand 
from cold and yet operating at 
low cost. There is no need for 
pre-heating devices such as cart- 
ridges, pads, heating lamps, elect- 
ric ignition, etc. 








The Lister Combustion 
Chamber has two compartments, one of 
which can be cut off to raise the com- 
pression ratio for easy starting from cold 
or for running on light load. For normal 
running the opening of the second 
compartment by a quickly operated 
change-over valve reduces the compression 
ratio and ensures smooth, economical 
operation. 

DIESEL ENfilNES 


WITH 



CYLINDERS 


3-40 H.P. for Tank or Radiator Cooling 


-TT DANGAR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

MALLOCH HOUSE, 10-14 YOUNG STREET, CIRCULAR QUAY, SYDNEY 

Branches at: 18 Bayliss Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Lismore; and ^ 
63 Hunter Street West, Wickham. Newcastle 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 


POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Rtted with PRESSURE CHAMBER, 
PRESSURE GAUGE, RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price, £103 17s, 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square Inch with double spray Jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 in. X 3 In. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square Inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to 150 lb. square Inch, with double spray jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting, 
Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 I7t. 6d. 

All Brands of Modem Insecticides and Fungicides, including D.D.T. 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc 

THEO. OHLSSON 



M.HS44S 


37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY -otspajlf'^W 
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CARPET BEETLES AND CLOTHES MOTHS 

• 

AT the approach of warmer weather, the adoltt of clothes moths and carpet beetles 
will begin to make dieir appearance in numbers, from hiding places where their larvae 
have been developing during the cooler months* 

Carpet Beetles 

{Anthrenus verhasci and Attagenus sp.) 


THE larvae of carpet beetles feed on varions 
woollen household fabrics, on furs, hair and 
silk, upholstery and carpets. They may also 
infest seeds, cereal products, dried animal 
remains in warehouses, and also museum speci- 
mens. The larvae are more commonly found 
among materials or fabrics which are seldom 
disturbed, or in carpets and under felts which 
cover entire floors. 

Carpet beetles pass through four stages in 
their life-cycle: the egg, the larva or grub, 
the pupal or resting stage, and the beetle or 
adult. The larva grows by a series of 
moults, and when it has become fully-fed it 
transforms into a yellowish pupa within its 
last larval skin. 

The life-cycle may occupy from one to 
three years, the greater part of this time 
being passed in the larval stage. The pupae 
transform into adults during late spring or 
early summer, and these fly readily. The 
eggs are laid upon fabrics, in floor cracks, 
or in any secluded spot near their food. The 
habits of the two species are very similar. 

The larva of the common carpet beetle 
measures about 3/16 inch in len^h. It is 
reddish-brown in colour, and is covered with 
stiff dark-brown hairs which are longest at 
the sides. Three segments at the tip of the 
abdomen each bear a pair of brushes or 
tufts of hairs which the larva can spread 




Left: Larva of the 
Black Carpet Beetle. 

Above: Larva of the 
Common Carpet 
Beetle. 


9 


r 
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out fanwise. The adult beetles are greyish- 
brown, broadly oval in outline, and measure 
about inch in length. 

The larva of the black carpet beetle is 
more elongate than that of the common 
carpet beetle, and bears, at the tip of the 
abdomen, a tuft of long hairs. The body is 
reddish-brown and covered with stiff hairs. 
Exclusive of the terminal tuft of hairs, the 



Group of Larvae of the Common Carpet Beetle 
Feedint on the Woollen Pile of a Carpet. 

[Afttr Back* 


larva measures up to >4 inch in length. The 
adult is small, black, broadly oval in outline, 
and measures about 3/16 inch in length. 

Control. 

In trunks, chests, wardrobes, etc., which 
are seldom opened, naphthalene, paradi- 
chlorobenzene or camphor may be used to 
prevent infestation; but in wardrobes, etc., 
which are in daily use, or under carpets and 
rugs, in pianos or upholstered furniture, 
these substances are of little value. As the 
above substances kill the carpet beetles by 
means of the fumes given off during slow 
evaporation, it is essential that where they 
are used the lids, doors, etc., should be 
tightly-fitting so that the fumes are closely 
confined. Naphthalene flakes or naphthalene 
moth balls, to be effective, should be used 
at the rate of not less than i lb. to every 8 
cubic feet of space. Where camphor is used 
twice the quantity is necessary. 

Infested carpets and upholstered furniture 
may be sprayed with a pyrethrum-kerosene 
fixture to control the larvae. 
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This spray may be prepared with the 
following materials : — 

Pyrethrum powder, 4 oz. 

Kerosene, i quart. 

Methyl salicylate (synthetic oil of 
wintergreen), ^ fluid oz. 

Place the pyrethrum powder in the kero- 
sene, mix and shake well, then allow to 
stand for about twelve hours. Strain 
through fine muslin and add the methyl 
salicylate, after which the spray is ready for 
use. 

DDT is not particularly effective against 
carpet beetles. Some of the newer insecti- 
cides are considerably more effective but as 
these are not available commercially no 
recommendation can yet be made. The use 
of a vacuum cleaner is of value in controlling 
any larvae and adults which may be feeding 
externally. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is 
the most effective means of controlling 
carpet beetles when they are established 
throughout a building. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that hydrocyanic acid gas 
is one of the most poisonous gases known. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas in 
buildings can only be carried out by 
fumigators registered by the Department 
of Public Health under the Fumigation 
Regulations. 



Adult of th« Common Carpet 
Beetle. 
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Fumigation of individual articles with 
carbon bisulphide or carbon tetrachloride is 
effective, and this is best done out of doors. 
Carbon bisulphide is very inflammable and 
explosive, and lights of any kind must be 
kept away from it. Carbon bisulphide is 
used at the rate of i oz. to every 12 cubic 
feet of air space to be fumigated. Twice the 
quantity of carbon tetrachloride is necessaiy. 
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Clothes Moths 

{Tineidae) 


TWO species of clothes moths are commonly 
foond in dwellings, stores, warehouses, etc. 
TThese are the case«making clothes moth {Tinea 
pellionella) and the webbing clothes moth 
{Tineola hiselliella), A third species known as 
the tapestry moth {Trichophaga tapetzella) 
sometimes abo occnrs, although less commonly. 

The larvae or caterpillars feed upon wool, 
fur, hair, feathers and all articles manu- 
factured from them, such as carpets, uphol- 
stered furniture, clothing, brushes, felts in 
pianos, etc. 

The larva of the case-making moth con- 
structs a portable case of silk and fragments 
of the material upon which it feeds. The 
larva of the webbing clothes moth spins 
silken tubes or tunnels and irregular masses 
of silken threads over the surface upon which 
it crawls. The tapestry moth larva con- 
structs silk-lined galleries throughout the 
infested material. 

Life History. 

The eggs are laid singly, or in groups, 
either loosely upon or in the meshes of 
fabrics, and the larvae, if allowed to remain 
undisturbed for extended periods, may 



seriously damage the articles or substances 
upon which they are feeding. The larvae, 
when fully-fed, measure about half an inch 
in length. After a period in the pupal or 
chrysalis stage, the adult moths emerge and 
may be seen flying about rooms at night, 
usually in the darkest corners. As both 
larvae and adults avoid light, darkened or 
ill-lighted rooms provide more favourable 
conditions for their development. 


PrevenHon and Control. 

Where clothes moths have access to cloth- 
ing, fabrics or woollens, these materials 
should not be left undisturbed for long 
periods. If it is necessary to store them, 
they should be kept in tight-fitting phests or 



Damage Caused by the Webbing Clothes Moth. 

a. — Long, narrow feeding tube spun by the larva. 

b. — Place where nap has been eaten away by the 

larva now hidden in the silken tube. 

[After Back, 

cupboards, etc., and before storing should 
be thoroughly brushed or beaten and then 
sunned. Uninfested articles may be pro- 
tected by wrapping in unbroken paper. Cold 
storage at a temperature of 40 to 42 deg. 
Fahr. will also prevent injury. 

A number of moth-proofing materials are 
available and of these a solution of i oz. of 
sodium fluosilicate in i gallon of water has 
been used with success. DDT and other new 
insecticides are being tested and may allow 
of considerable advances in this field. 

Naphthalene flakes, naphthalene moth 
balls, and paradichlorobenzene are all effec- 
tive for protecting clothing, etc., in chests 
and well-fitting trunks, but these substances 
must be used at the rate of not less than i lb. 
to every 8 cubic feet of space within. This 
will ensure perfect protection during the 
summer. The naphthalene should preferably 
be placed between the materials stored. 
Camphor may also be used, but twice the 
quantity is necessary. ^ 
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In closely-fitting cupboards and wardrobes 
naphthalene may be used at the rate of i lb. 
to every lo cubic feet of space within, to act 
as a deterrent to moths. All materials should 
be thoroughly brushed and sunned before 
being placed in the cupboards. The stored 
materials should be examined periodically 
to note any infestation and to ensure that 
the amount of naphthalene is kept up to the 
required amount. The naphthalene may be 
placed on the top shelf or suspended in 
cloth bags. 

Infested carpets and upholstered furniture 
may be sprayed with a pyrethrum-kerosene 
mixture (see page 592) to kill the larvae. 
DDT, both in ‘‘knock-down” fly sprays, or 
residual type sprays may be applied to the 
insides of trunks, wardrobes or other storage 
places, and also under rugs, carpets and 
furniture. Brushing with a firm brush and 
the use of a vacuum cleaner are also of value 
in preventing injury. The importance of 
keeping floors and rugs well vacuum-cleaned 
cannot be over-emphasised. Particular 
attention should be paid to the darker 
corners of rooms and to sections of carpets 
beneath furniture. 

Clothes moths normally do not eat cotton, 
linen or fabrics of vegetable origin, there- 
fore articles such as sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, etc. do not need protection from 


moths and should not be stored with articles 
liable to attack — otherwise accidental injury 
may occur. 

Discarded woollen clothing or woollen 
rags should not be left lying about floors or 
in comers of cupboards, as these are likely 
to become a source of moth infestation. 

In cases of heavy infestation fumigation 
of individual articles or even a whole room 
may be necessary to eradicate the moths. 

Experiments conducted over a number of 
years in America, by Wilson* have shown 
that the larvae of both clothes moths and 
carpet beetles can be attracted by bait 
materials and that infestations can be 
reduced by this method. In these experi- 
ments the larvae were attracted into box 
traps containing cloth pads treated with fish 
meal and placed on floors. Adult clothes 
moths were attracted to these lures and laid 
eggs on the cloth pads. 

Large numbers of adult clothes moths 
were caught on tanglefoot fly rolls which 
were baited with fish oils and fish meal. 
Rolls baited with meat scraps also caught 
large numbers of clothes moths. The fly 
rolls were suspended in various parts of 
the rooms and cupboards. 

♦Wilson, H. F. — 1940: Journ. Ec. £n/„ Vol. 33, No. 4, 
p. 561. 


New Wheat Commissioner Appointed. 


Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agri- 
culture, has announced the appointment of Mr. S. 
C. Hodgson as Wheat Commissioner and Manager 
of the N.S.W. Government Grain Elevators. 
Mr. Hodgson has been Assistant Manager since 
September, 1948. 


Referring to Mr. Hodgson’s career, Hon. E. H. 
Gmham said that he gained the Hawkesbury 
Diploma in Agriculture with Honours in 1925 
and, after practical experience in the Riverina, 
joined the Department of Agriculture on 7th 
March, 1927, as an experimentalist. 


Mr. Hodgson enlisted in the A.I.F. but was 
withdrawn on 30th March, 1942, for special duties 
with the Commonwealth Controller of Defence 
Foodstuffs. In this capacity, he was engaged in 
the organisation and production of la^e quantities 
of foodstuffs for the armed forces. From March, 
i943» to March, 1945, Mr, Hodgson’s services 
were made available to Messrs. Gordon Edgell & 
Sons, in connection with Ac expansion of that 
%m’s production of essential foodstuffs for 
fiPncemen. 
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From 6th March, 1945, until 24th August, 1947, 
Mr. Hodgson was engaged in the capacity of First 
Assistant to the Commonwealth Director-General 
of Agriculture. During the absence overseas of 
the Director-General of Agriculture for a period 
of nine months in 1946, Mr. Hodgson acted as 
his deputy on the Wheat Stabilisation Committee, 
as Chairman of the Commonwealth Wheat Alloca- 
tions Committee, the Feed Grain (Commonwealth 
Inter-departmental) Committee, the Superphos- 
phate Industry Committee and the Vegetable Seeds 
Committee, as well as acting as Chairman of the 
Australian Standing Committee on Soil Conser- 
vation. 

On his return to the N.S.W. Department of 
Agriculture from service with the Commonwealth 
Government, Mr. Hodgson was appointed Manager 
of Wagga Experiment Farm. 

*‘Mr. Hodgson’s wide experience in many 
spheres of agricultural activity have specially fitted 
him for the position of Manager of the N.S.W. 
Government Grain Elevators,” said Mr. Graham. 
”He is a worthy successor to Mr. L. S. Harrison, 
who recently retired from that position.” 
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ENVIES 
of SLEEP! 


/ Kill mosquitoes with 

FLIT 

Save your family and your- 
self from the torment and 
discomfort of Mosquitoes. , 
Spray FLIT. ^ j 

FLIT, In addition to DDT, fj, 
contains Thanite and Py- ^ 
rethrum and quickly kills 
flies, sllverfish, moths, ants, 
bed bugs and other insect 
pests . . . the most deadly 
and effective insecticide you 
can buy. 

BEWARE OF SUB- 
STITUTES ! 

FLIT will not stain; Is harm- 
ess to humans but sudden 
i death to all Insects. 

Ask for and insist on— 

PUT 



Made and Hi ■ ■ 

Marketed by ■ Hi H H 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


HJ.. Moth. ™ 
noaquitoet 

wi// nnt 
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FruftgrowersI 1 1 

COOPER’S 

= SPERSULb 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR 

The Safer Sulphur Spray 

Cooper’s SPERSUL Is a sulphur powder which Is readily dispersible In water and Is the 
first really dispersible sulphur powder to be offered and should not be confused with 
the ordinary **wettable" sulphurs which have a relatively large particle size. 

The sulphur In Cooper's SPERSUL Is In an extremely fine state of division and can 
rightly be claimed to be colloidal, as more than 90% of the particles are less than 2*5 
microns. It also has obvious advantages over the so-called colloidal sulphur pastes, being : 

(a) Much easier and less objectionable to handle. 

(b) More readily packed and stored. 

(c) Easier to measure and less wasteful than 

the usual colloidal Sulphur pastes. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is used for the prevention and control of various fungous diseases 
attacking Fruit Trees, Vines, Vegetables, and Flowers for which sulphur is normally 

recommended, such as : 

BLACK SPOT and POWDERY MILDEW of Pome Fruits, 

BROWN ROT of Stone Fruits, POWDERY MILDEW of 
Vines, LEAF MOULD of Tomatoes, POWDERY MILDEWS 
and RUSTS of Vegetables and Flowers. 

^ Cooper's SPERSUL may be used In combination with Lime Sulphur, Lead 
Arsenate, Nicotine, D. D. T, etc., but when using with Nicotine 
additional spreader should be used. 

(Available In 56-lb. drums and 7-lb bags from all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc.) 
Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

Willioin Cooper i Nephews (Austrolio) Ply. limited 

Cooper House. 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 
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CLUB ROOT 

Of Cabbages, Cauliflowers and Related Plants 

• 

THE ^Tlub Root’’ or ^Tinger and Toe” disease of cabbages and other members of the 
botanical family Crucijerae, caused by At slime mould fungus Plasmodiophora 
brasskae, has been known to be present in New South Wales for over half a century. 
Although not a widespread serious disease, club root can be a limiting factor in the 
growing of crucifers once a section of soil has become infested with the causal organism. 


Club root occurs sporadically on coastal 
and tableland areas of the State, but, on an 
acreage basis, the amount of land known 
to be infested with the organism is small 
and the disease has not spread to all the 
important crucifer-growing areas. Recently 
the disease has been recorded on swede 
turnips (Brassica campestris var. napo>- 
bassica) in the metropolitan area. 

Symptoms. 

As its name suggests, the disease is evi- 
denced by an enlargement and malformation 
of the root system. The tap root, secondary 
roots and very small roots can be affected 
and even the underground portion of the 
stem. In cabbages and cauliflowers the 
enlarged sections of the roots are often 
spindle-shaped, being thickest in the middle 
and tapering off to normal root width (Fig. 
I ) . In swedes, the clubs are more spherical 
in shape (Fig. 2). On the enlarged tap root 
of the swede and on those sections of the 


secondary roots at or near their junction 
with the tap root, the clubs are of greater 
size and severity than those on the second- 
ary roots farther removed from the 
taproot. 

Roots infected with club root cannot 
function normally. The power of the plant 
to take up water and nutrient material from 
the soil is reduced, and the roots are at- 
tacked by a number of root-rotting organ- 
isms, eventually resulting in a decay of the 
whole root system. The above-ground part 
of the plant becomes stunted and the foliage 
wilts, the severity of the stunting and the 
amount of wilting depending on the severity 
of club root infection. Cabbages and cauli- 
flowers which are only mildly infected can 
produce marketable heads but the market 
value of swedes is reduced by the presence 
of clubs on the root. 

Club root should not be confused , with 
root knot caused by the eelw^orm Hetero- 
dera marioni which also causes swellings 
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on the roots and can result in wilting and 
stunting of the above-ground parts. Root 
knot galls, do not attain the size of some 
of the larger club root galls. The latter 
are often composed of many coalesced swell- 
ings in one section of the root, whereas root 



• Fig. I. — Cauliflower Affected with Club Root. 


knot galls are usually individual swellings 
scattered more evenly over the lateral feed- 
ing roots. In addition, club root is confined 
to crucifers while root knot occurs over a 
very wide range of plants. 

Control. 

The club root organism can live over in 
the soil for many years so that every pre- 
caution should be taken to ensure that it is 
not introduced into previously clean land 
from the seed-bed or spread by surface 
drainage water and contaminated manure 
and soil. 

Control of the Seed-bed. 

All care should be exercised to make sure 
that the seed-bed soil is free of the club 
root organism. If any doubt exists con- 
cerning this, the soil should be sterilised 
either by heat or chemical means. Where 
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the quantity of soil required for the seed- 
bed is small, such soil can be baked. If 
facilities for steaming are available, this is 
an effective means of control (for details 
of steaming, see Plant Disease Leaflet No. 

103). 



Fig. 2.— Sw«d« Turnip Affectad with Club Root. 


The most effective chemical treatment is 
the use of formalin. One part of commercial 
formalin is diluted in 50 parts of water and, 
after the soil has been loosened with a fork, 

{Continued on page 6oo.] 
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V M> iveecfs ok property 

"MiTHOXO/ife'^ 

soon ended fkat 



“Methoxone,” the selective hormone weedkiller that kills the toughest weeds 
in crops and pastures but does not harm cereals and grasses. '^Methoxone^* 
is non-poisonous, non-inflammable and economical to use. 

Simply dilute with water to the recommended strength and spray with ordinary 
power or knapsack equipment. In most cases a single thorough spraying 
gives complete success. 

*METHOXONE" 

TfiS UQU/D HOKMOffE WEED KtUEK 


ONLY ONE 
THOROUGH 
SPRAYING 
NEEDED FOR 


Bathurst and Noogoora burrs. Hoary cress, 

k Water Hyacinth, Horehound, Staggerweed, 

r Stinkwort, various Thistles and the common 

flat weeds of turf. 

Get your supplies NOW from — 


N.S.W. Distributors : 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


imperial chemical industries of AUST. & NEW ZEALAND LTD. 


C 
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from sugar cane and only to a small extent from sugar beet. Com- 
mercial cane growing began in 1862 when 20 acres were cultivated 
in the Moreton Bay district. To-day, there are some 7,000 cane 
farms supplying 35 mills. 

Production of cane sugar in 1948-49 was 949,000 tons, of which 
415,000 tons, valued at over £13 million, were exported. There 
is a contract with the United Kingdom until 1952-53 covering the 
exportable surplus after local needs have been met. 

The sugar industry is another of the great Australian industries 
which has received and will continue to receive the financial sup- 
port of the Bank of New South Wales. * 

Consult and use 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


Incorporated in New South Woles with limited liability 
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LEAF CURL 

Of Peach and Nectarine Trees 

K. E. Hutton, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 


THE leaf curl disease of peach and nectarine 
trees, caused by the fungus Taphrina defor- 
mans, b extremely prevalent in most parts of 
New South Wales thb season, and especially 
in the County of Cumberland. 

The last two wet seasons have favoured 
the fungus to such an extent that it has 
become much more firmly established in 
peach and nectarine trees throughout the 



Fig. I.— Each Dormant Biid on this Ona-yaar-old 
Shoot Hat Producad Infactad Laavas. 

Note the curling and puckering of individual leaves. 


State. The favourable conditions for infec- 
tion this spring, coupled with the temporary 
shortage of fungicides created by the recent 
coal strike, have resulted in the present 
epidemic of leaf curl. 


Symptoms. 

The symptoms of this disease should not 
be confused with those which result from 
infestation by the green peach aphid (Mysus 
persicae). With leaf curl, the leaves fre- 
quently develop a bright pink colouration 
soon after emerging from the bud. These 
leaves soon commence to thicken as the 
tissues are stimulated to abnormal growth 



Fig. 2. — Infected Leaves on New Season Shoot 
which is ilso Infected. 
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by the fungus growing within them. This 
results in the leaves becoming curled and 
twisted. ' Leaves which are completely in- 
fected lose most of their green colouring 
matter and become very thick and pale. 
These leaves are usually not curled to the 
same degree as partially infected leaves, 
which become greatly twisted because of the 


Fif. 3. — Infected Current Season Shoot. 

Note swelling of shoot in the form of an elongated 
blister at “a.” 



faster rate of growth of the infected parts 
compared with the healthy parts. All in- 
fected parts become covered with a whitish 
bloom, and the leaves eventually shrivel 
and fall from the tree. In severe cases the 
trees may be defoliated. 


new leaves are unfolded from such a shoot 
each one in turn in infected. Such shoot 
infection is common this season. 

Infected shoots are swollen and stunted, 
pale green to yellow and may die after pro- 
ducing quite a number of infected leaves. 

Fruits may also be attacked, the fungus 
causing the development of raised irregular 
areas, often about the size of a threepence, 
on the surface of the fruit. These latches 
develop a pink or reddish colouration long 
before normal fruits show any colour 
change. 


Control Meaftnres. 

Leaf curl may be controlled more effi- 
ciently and more easily than any other dis- 
ease of stone fruit trees. Only one appli- 
cation of spray is required and where this 
spray is thoroughly applied at the correct 
time, ICO per cent, control is commonly 
achieved. 



Fig. ^.—''Curly-leaif *’ Condition Resulting from 
Infestation by the Green Peach Aphid. 


Note the absence of thickening and puckering of the 
leaves. Upon unrolling such leaves, the aphids may 
be seen within the curled up portions. Compare 
with normal shoot at left and with Figs, x, 2 ands. 


Leaves mostly become infected as they 
are about to emerge from the bud, hence 
the necessity to anoly the spray for control 
of this disease before the buds burst in the 
spring. In severe cases, the fungus may 
grow within the developing shoot and as the 
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It is recommended that trees be sprayed 
in late winter, preferably when the buds 
commence to swell or just a little earlier. 
The spray recommended is Bordeaux mix- 
ture 15-15-100 plus Yi gallon of white oil; 
or lime-sulphur at the rate of i gallon to 20 
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gallons of water. Some of the proprietary 
lines of copper sprays such as copper 
oxy-chloride, will also give good control. 



Fig. 5. — An Unsprayed Peach Tree Affected with 
Leaf Curt. 

Note the C'.\tfnsiv’c defoliation. Such trees raniiot 
priKlnce a crof) of fruit and are seriously weakened. 


These sprays must be applied before the 
buds burst, otherwise they will have little 
effect in controlling the disease, and further- 
more they will cause serious burning of the 
young growth, and can lead to complete 
defoliation. 

The ^Tnrly-leaf’’ Condition Resulting from 
Aphid Attack.'*^ 

The leaf curl disease is sometimes con- 
fused with the “curly-leaf’ condition re- 
sulting from infestation with green peach 
aphids. With aphid injury the leaves be- 
come extensively curled but there is no 
colour change and no thickening. Leaves 
which have been heavily infested become 
sticky from the honey dew excreted by the 
aphids, and ants are usually very active 
over the twigs. 

Upon unrolling some of the curled up 
leaves the green aphids may usually be ob- 
served quite readily. However, aphids are 
sometimes efficiently controlled by ladybirds 
and hover flies, and under such conditions 
living aphids may be difficult to find. 

* This section was prepared in collaboration'with S. I-. ,-Mlinan, 
Senior Entomologist. 


NEW PLANT DISEASES 


DURLNG the six months ending 30th June. 1049, 
the following disea.sc.s were recorded for the first 
time in New South Wales: — 

Achimenes sp. — Oidium sp. (Powdery mildew) : 
Metropolitan Area. 

Ajtrostis tenuis (Creeping Bent grass), — Sclera- 
tinia homeocarpa Bennett (Dollar Spot) ; Can- 
berra, A.C.T. 

Amphihromus neesii (Swamp Wallaby grass). — 
Puccinia graminis trifici. Pers. (Stem Rust) ; 
Brihbaree. 

Aristolochia elcgans (Dutchman’s pipe) — virus 
(Spotted wilt) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Asalea mollis (Azalea). — Phytophthora cinna- 
momi. Rands (Shoot blight of seedlings) ; Met- 
ropolitan Area. 

Beta tmlgaris (Red beet) — ? Big Bud virus 
(Rosette) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Brassica oleracea gemmif era (Brussels sprouts). 
'^Botrytis cinerea Pers. ex. Fr. (Grey mould 
Blight) ; Yctholme. 

Calendula officinalis (Marigold). — Big Bud 
virus (.Greening) ; Metropolitan Area. 


CollistcpliHS chinensis (A.stei*). — Virus (Spot- 
ted Wilt) ; Metropolitan Area. (Present for many 
years, but not previously recorded.) Phyllosticfa 
asferis Bres. (Leaf spot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Carica papaya (Papaw). — Hctcrodcra marioni 
(Cornu) Goodey (Root Knot); North Coast. 
(?) Virus (Yellows or die-hack); North Coast. 

Chrysanthemum sp. (Chrysanthemum). — Virus 
(Spotted wilt) ; Metropolitan Area (present for 
many years but not previously recorded). 

Cupressus macrocarpa (Monterey Cypress). — 
Coryncum cardinalc Wagner (Canker and die- 
back) : Orange, Oberon. 

Cymbidiiim sp. ( Cymbidium) . — Collet otrichum 
orchidacearum. Allesch. (Leaf spot) ; Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

Cynodon dactylon (Couch Grass). — Puccinia 
cynodontis Des. (Rust) : Metropolitan Area (pre- 
sent for many years but not previously recorded), 

Cyperus rotundas (Nut Grass). — Puccinia 
cyperi (Rust); Boggahilla. 

Daphne sp. (Daphne). — Phytophthora sp. (Leaf 
and shoot blight of rooted cuttings ) ; Metropoli- 
tan Area. f 

ptanthus barbatus (Sweet William). — Big Bud 
Virus (Greening); Metropolitan Area. 
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Festuca rubra var. fallax (Chewings fescue).— 
Sclerotinia homeocarpa Bennett (Dollar Spot) ; 
Canberra, A.C-T. 

Fragaria sp. (Strawberry). — Sphaerotheca 
kumuli (DC) Burr. (Powdery Mildew); Ebe- 
neezer. 

FreeJsia refracta (Freezia). — Virus (Mosaic): 
Metropolitan Area. 

Hibiscus esculentus (Okra). — Verticilliuni 
dahliae Kleb. (wilt) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Ipomoea plebeia. — Cystopus ipomoeac-pandur- 
atae (Schw.) Stev. and Sw. (White Rust) ; Carr's 
Creek, N.CT. 

Laburnum vulgare (Laburnum). — Ceratophorum 
setosum Kirchner (Leaf and Stem spot) ; Went- 
worth Falls. 

Lasiandra grandidora (Lasiandra). — Armillaria 
mellea (Vahl ex Fr.) Quel. (Root Rot) ; Nowra. 

Luculia gratissima (Luculia). — Phytophthora 
sp. (Shoot Blight) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Ncrine filifolia (Spider lily). — Phytophthora sp. 
(Root Rot) ; Metropolitan Area. Virus (Mosaic) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Nierembergia sp. — Rhisoctonia solani Kuehn 
(Root Rot) ; Nowra. 


Plantago lanceolata (Lambs iongvit) ,—Sphace- 
loma plantaginis Jenkins and Bitanc. (Scab) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Plantago major (Plantain).— sp. (Pow- 
dery mildew) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Pteridium aquilinum (Bracken). — (?) Virus 
(Fernleaf mosaic) ; Bathurst. 

Ribes nigrum (Black currant). — Mycosphaerella 
ribis (Fucic.) Kleb. (Leaf spot) ; Batlow and else- 
where (present for many years but not previously 
recorded). Verticillium albo-atrum R. et Ber. 
(Die-back) ; Batlow. 

Ruhus fruiicosus {BXdiCVhtrry) .—Agrobacterium 
tumiefaciens (Crown gall) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Scabiosa sp. (Pincushion). — Peronospora knau- 
tiae Fckl. (Downy mildew) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Solanum opacum (Nightshade). — (?). Spotted 
Wilt virus (Ring spot mosaic) ; Leeton. 

Soja max (Soybean). — (?) Big Bud virus 
(Witches Broom) ; Glen Innes. 

Stokesia cyanea (Perennial aster). — Sclerotinia 
rolfsii (Crown rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Syringa vulgaris (Lilac). — Phyllosticta sp. 

(Leaf spot) ; Wentworth Falls. 

Tristania conferta (Brush Box). — Cercospora 
sp. (Leaf spot) ; Metropolitan Area. 


Qob Root of Cabbages, Cauliflowers and Related Plants— from page 596. 


the mixture is applied at to ij<2 gallons 
to the square foot depending on the quantity 
necessary to saturate the soil. The soil is 
then covered with clean boards, bagging or 
several thicknesses of newspapt;r. After 
twelve hours the covers are removed. The 
soil should be stirred several times during 
the next two weeks to allow the fumes to 
escape before planting. 

Another method, less expensive but not 
quite as effective, is to water the seed-beds 
with a I in 2,000 solution of corrosive sub- 
limate (i oz. to I2j4 gallons of water) just 
before the seeds are sown. The solution 
is applied at i pint per square foot. A 
second application is made when the plants 
are 2 inches high. Corrosive sublimate is 
extremely poisonous and care should be 
exercised in its use. It has a corrosive 
action on metal containers and should be 
prepared only in glass, wooden, enamel or 
earthenware containers. If iron or galvan- 
ised iron vessels are used, they should first 
ba coated on the inside surface with vaseline, 
‘ fat or asphalt paint. 
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Control in the Field. 

Where seedlings are transplated into land 
which is known to be infested with club root, 
the application, immediately prior to plant- 
ing, of half a pint of a i in 2,000 solution 
of corrosive sublimate in each spot in which 
it is proposed to put a plant, has proved 
of value in reducing infection. 

The severity of the disease tends to 
diminish if infested soil is not planted to 
cabbages and related crops for a number of 
years. A three- or four-year rotation should 
be adopted but it is advisable to keep plants 
of the cabbage family off infested soil for as 
long as possible. 

Liming. 

In some cases, the severity of club root 
infection can be reduced by an application 
of hydrated lime to infested soil prior to 
planting. However, climatic and soil con- 
ditions determine the effectiveness of this 
method of control and a small trial using 
hydrated lime at the rate of 2 tons per 
acre should first be made to determine 
whether the disease is reduced by liming in 
the particular locality. 
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GAMMAWASH 

is supplied in concentrated form 
in 1 pint jars at 9/ > (Plus postage 
l/6d.) 


Your Dog? 

Whether he’s a worker or a member of the 
household^ he is only at his best when he is in 
perfect health. 

The presence of external parasites — ^fleas, lice 
or ticks or unsightly mange on a dog, adds neither 
to his popularity nor to his efficiency as a worker. 

GAMMAWASH, the new ^^Gammexane** 
(an LC.I. Product) emulsion wash, cures Sarcoptic 
Mange (the most common form), and keeps dogs 
free of external parasites. Simple and safe to use. 

If you cannot obtain supplies locally, write to: 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 


THE HEART OF THE WELL 

is the 

JOHNSON Well Screen 

The Johnson Well Screen will allow a well to be developed 
to its utmost capacity, due to its exclusive ty|>e of continuous 
slot which prevents clogging by sand. 

Areas poor in water supply benefit greatly by the installation 
of a well screen. Used with a “ POMONA ” Pump, it 
assures a plentiful supply of water at lower pumping costs 
and with less upkeep. 

All bronze screens are supplied for a casing size of 6 inches 
and over, with any mesh to suit your local conditions. 

Let us advise you on the development of your sand and gravel beds, 
by installing the scientifically constructed Johnson Well Screen. It 
makes poor wells good, and good wells better! 

Further particulars from : 

GROUND WATER PUMPS PTY. LTD. 



12 Cactlereagh Street, Sydney 


Tel. BW 6295 


Paid E. Royle, Governing Director 
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“Like a Diamond in the Sky” 

the advice in the illustration vividly sparkles with sterling ” service 
for sheepowners. 

6o years* popularity as selling brokers offers indisputable proof of 
the special merit of their work and their highly successful efforts in 
making sales. 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

Yass, Harden, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Coonamble, Armidale 



Vaccinates the Quickest, Easiest Way I 

InterchangMble for both drenching and vaccinating, Drench - or- Vax reflUt 
automatically in doses adjustable by i graduations up to 5 CeC. Suitable for 
all vaccines. Equipment is supplied ready for immediate use. 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53>55 Macquari* Street, Sydney 



l/3i. 
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CONTAGIOUS PUSTULAR DERMATITIS 
(“Scabby Moutb”) 

IN SHEEP AND GOATS 


H. G. Belschner, D.V.Sc., Deputy Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 

THIS b an infectiont virus dbease which afFecb both sheep and goats. It causes thick, 
dark-coloured scabs on the lips, and sometimes on the udders, of affected animab. Seen 
not commonly in Iambs, it also attadu older sheep; suckling and feeding become 
impossible and the animals fall away in condition. In severe outbreaks death may result 
from starvation. 

In mild cases sheep may recover without treatment and remain immune there- 
after; antbeptics are only of value in the treatment of complications. An efElcient 
vaccine b now avaUable which will protect sheep from thb dbease, but ib use results in 
infection of the property, and involves the treatment of all hmbs bom and all introduced 
sheep. 

The disease is seen much more com- 
monly in sheep than in goats. In this 
article it is described as a disease of sheep, 
but it affects goats in the same way. 

The disease is not a new one, but hitherto 
the cause has not been properly understood, 
and the disease has commonly been attri- 
buted to the effect of thistles, crop stubble 
and other hard forms of vegetation upon 
which the animals have been feeding. Re- 
search work has, however, shown that the 
disease is an infectious one and also that 
it is transmissible to human beings. 




Ftg. I. — Shtep and 
Lambs Affactad on 
tha Huzzlea. 


9 



Cause of the Disease. 

The cause of the disease is a virus, that 
is, a living agent which is too small to be 
seen even with the highest powers of the 
microscope. The existence of such a living 
agent has been shown, however, by the fact 
that if some of the crusts or scabs be ground 
up with water, filtered and then a little of 
the fluid spread over an area of skin which 
has been scratched lightly with a needle, 
there results the typical scab formation seen 
in this disease. And from such a case the 
disease may be spread to other animals in a 
similar manner. 


F«ig« Ml 
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Source of the Viml. 

The virus resists drying and it would, 
therefore/ seem that natural cases of the 
disease result from accidental inoculation of 
small abrasions, by scab particles which have 
fallen to the ground from sheep affected 
previously. During an outbreak, however, 



Fif. 2.— Lambs Affacted on the Muzzle. 
One also at Inner Canthus of Eye. 


cases occur with such rapidity that whilst 
such ground infection may have been re- 
sponsible for the initial cases, subsequent 
cases are more likely to have been due to 
wounding by vegetation which has been con~ 
taminated by recently occurring cases. It 
will thus be seen that though spines of 
plants, etc., are not the actual causes of the 
disease, they assist in its spread by making 
minute abrasions of the skin, and so 
allowing of the penetration of the virus. 

Symptoms. 

The disease is, as a rule, not noticed until 
some of the animals of the flock are show- 
ing definite wart-like scabs about the lips. 
Actually the first indications are a slight 
swelling of the lips, followed by the appear- 
ance of a gummy exudate on the skin, and 
the rapid development of a hard scab which 
gradually becomes raised until a scab about 
y2 inch thick is present on the lips. These 
scabs are dark-grey to black in colour, and 
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occur chiefly about the lips, thoug:h fre- 
quently they may be observed involving the 
nostrils, the area around the eyes, and at 
times at the coronet. Sometimes lesions are 
observed inside the lips, on the gums, dental 
pad or palate, and in these cases they appear 
as reddish, raised, spongy areas. 

If the scabs are forcibly removed or 
rubbed off, a raw bleeding surface is seen. 
Later, however, the scabs may shed spon- 
taneously, and in this case the underlying 
skin, though tender at first, quickly heals 
and the hair grows again. 

The average time taken for the scabs to 
reach their maximum development is about 
six to eieht days. Following this the scabs 
become detached in another six to twelve 
days, depending on their size. 

The scabs commonly involve such a large 
area of the muzzle that mobility of the lips 
is lost, and as the animal is unable to close 
its lips the incisor teeth may be exposed, 
and it presents a picture of abject misery. 



Fig. 3.— Ew» with L»rf« itilon on Uddor. 


Suckling or feeding is impossible and the 
animal falls away in condition in conse- 
quence. If blowflies are troublesome the 
affected parts are frequently attacked, and 
the discomfort of the unfortunate sheep is 
thereby added to. In some cases the scab 
seems to cause the sheep great irritation, 
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and as a result of the muzzle being rubbed 
against the forelegs or a post, that part 
becomes raw and ulcerated. 

When affected lambs are suckling it is 
not uncommon for the udder of the ewe to 
become affected, particularly on the teats 
and the nearby skin of the udder. Scabs 


any treatment, but in the more severe out- 
breaks, when wart-like outgrowths occur, 
death may result from starvation if some 
form of treatment is not carried out. The 
disease itself is not responsible for high 
mortality, and recovery is brought about by 
the development of immunity. 



similar to those seen on the lips are pro- 
duced, but sometimes the disease takes a 
much more severe form and a large part of 
the udder may become covered with a hard, 
black, leathery scab. Cases have been seen 
where a whole quarter has become necrotic 
and sloughed off. 

Class of Animals Affected. 

The disease is most commonly seen in 
lambs, but may affect sheep of any age 
provided they have not previously had an 
attack of the disease. The percentage of 
lambs affected in a flock is unusually high, 
and may be up to 90 or even 100 per cent., 
with a varying percentage of ewes affected 
on the udder. 

Count of the Disease. 

The course of the disease is about two to 
four weeks and the period of incubation 
from 36 to 48 hours. Many cases, especially 
in mjld outbreaks, recover naturally without 


Immunity. 

Sheep which have recovered from an 
attack of the disease are immune from fur- 
ther infection. Sheep may he immunised 
artificially by vaccination, as described later 
in this article. 

Treatment. 

As this disease is contagious, affected 
sheep should, if possible, be drafted off and 
isolated. Too often, however, the disease is 
too well established when first noticed for 
this to be practicable. 

Whilst the use of antiseptic dressings is of 
little value in the treatment of the causal 
virus, it will be found of value, when sheep 
are badly affected, to treat them with a mild 
antiseptic solution to deal with the complica- 
tions which arise. Such antiseptic solutions 
as I per cent, lysol or similar preparation 
(ij 4 teaspoonfuls to i pint of water), ror an 
astringent antiseptic dressing such as 5 per 
cent, bluestone (copper sulphate) mixture 
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(i 02. of bluestone to i pint of water) may 
be used for this pur^sc. This should be 
followed by the application of some fatty 
or oily dressing to soften the scabs and thus 
reduce the discomfort these hard scabs 
cause the sheep. Sterilised unsalted mutton 
fat, vaseline or lard may be used for this 
purpose. 

It is sometimes necessary to re-dress 
severely affected cases and advanced cases 
may prove more refractory. 

As a rule the udders of the ewes receive 
sufficient treatment from contact with the 
dressing on the lips of the lambs. 

Persons treating affected sheep should 
thoroughly cleanse their hands and arms 
with soap and water from time to time. 

PreventioiL 

A very efficient vaccine is now available 
which will protect sheep from the disease. 
The process of vaccination, which is usually 
carried out on the inside of the thigh, is 
simple and sheep owners should seek advice 
from an Inspector of Stock and/or the Dis- 
trict Veterinary Officer in this connection. 
Lambs may be vaccinated at marking time, 
but sheep of any age can be done. 


Whilst the use of this vaccine has been 
of considerable assistance in the control of 
the incidence of ‘"scabby mouth” on proper- 
ties on which outbreaks are known to have 
occurred for some time, and in many in- 
stances has enabled the owners to escape the 
industrial troubles associated with this 
disease at shearing time, care should be 
taken that vaccination is not carried out 
indiscriminately. 

This method of immunisation of the 
sheep against this disease involves the use 
of the actual living virus which causes the 
disease, and the scabs formed on vaccinated 
sheep, after falling off, remain infective for 
a considerable period of time. This, in 
effect, means that on uninfected holdings, 
vaccination actually introduces the disease 
to the property. Owners, therefore, who 
have once used this vaccine on their sheep 
will be compelled to continue to follow this 
procedure in respect of all introduced sheep 
and newly bom lambs to ensure that they 
do not become infected with the disease 
which has been artificially introduced on to 
their properties. 


SimBowerS as a Seed continued from page 564. 


production of Advance Hybrid seed is 
therefore a specialised task more easily done 
by seed merchants than by private farmers. 

Advance is very similar in appearance to 
Sunrise, but is a higher yielder and has 
larger heads. The seeds have also given a 
higher oil percentage. 

Giant or Mammoth Russian. — This tall- 
growing type, which often exceeds 10 feet, 
has been the main variety grown in 
Queensland and New South Wales. How- 
ever, its robust habits of growth and height 
make it unsuitable for mechanical harvesting 
with the header, though, in Queensland, 
special adaptations have been made to the 
machine to overcome the difficulty. Giant 
Russian is a high-yielding variety with large 
heads and medium-sized grey-striped to 
black seed. The oil content is not as high 
as Sunrise. 

Harvotlmg. 

Sunflowers have been successfully har- 
vested by headers both in Queensland and 
, in New South Wales. Certain adjustments 
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are needed, the main one being the fitting 
of rubber bars to the threshing drum. Minor 
adjustments to the comb are also necessary 
to allow for increased clearance. 

Tfeldt. 

Under normal conditions a yield of about 
ton of seed per acre can be anticipated. 
Under irrigation yields of over i ton per 
acre have been obtained. 

Diteafei and Pests. 

Although there are some fungous diseases 
and insect pests that attack sunflowers, they 
are generally not severe enough to affect 
. production seriously. 

The most prevalent disease is Wilt caused 
by the soil inhabiting fungus Scleratinia 
sclerotiorum. This disease causes a rotting 
of the stalks and roots of the plant which 
eventually die. The only other disease of 
any importance is sunflower rust (Puccinia 
helianthi) which causes brown spots on the 
leaves. 
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To the man on the land every avenue for making money and saving 
money is an avenue worth investigating. Cross Kerosine is just such an 
avenue — because every drop of Cross does a powerful good job. It 
vaporises completely. Every drop is turned from precious fuel to positive 
power — and there is no waste. On Cross your tractor responds better, 
does a bigger job, uses less fuel and, because of its higher quality, your 
engine needs less servicing. For power that is so important use Cross 
Power Kerosine — for 
perfect lubrication of 
every moving port use 
Shell lubricants. You'll 
be repaid time and 
again. For supplies 
get in touch with your 
local Shell Depot or 
Agent 

THE KEROSINE OF POSITIVE POWER 



THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (INC. IN GT. BRITAIN) 
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McGORMlCK International 


Disc Hoitows 




FOR BETTER SEEDBEDS 
AND BETTER CROPS 


A ll over the world wherever cropa 
are grown and horse or tractor 
power is used to till the land« disc 
harrows have proved their many 
advantages, in all classes of soils, for 
the more efficient and more economi- 
cal preparation of seedbeds . • • 
Whether you farm with horse or 
tractor power, the McCORMICK Inter- 
national line offers you the right type 
and size of disc harrow to suit your 
need. Some of these are illustrated in 
this advertisement • • . Ask your 
nearest International Harvester dealer 
to tell you more about them. 



GL^IT Bumper Disc Harrow. Can be rup- 
plied with tractor hitch. Tandem attach- 
ment also available. Sizee S, 6 and 7-ft. 

I' 



GL-19 Bueh and Bog Tractor Diec Harrow, 
equipped with SO or SS-inoh epeeial cut- 
out heavy-gauge, steel discs with 9^ 
apacings. Cultivating width, eh-ft. 



Glt-18 Revereihle Disc Harrow. High frame 
attachment for taU row-erope can be supplied. 
GL-BA Tractor Tandem Disc Harrow. Made Size A-fU, with 18 or tO-inoh erimped-eentre 
in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes. discs. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC.) 

OISTIIICT SALKS OSriCKS IN ALL CAPITAL CITIKS PACTOIIY i SSKLONC 


I INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 
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Part of Hawkesbury Coilese Apiary. 


APIARY NOTES 


PREPARATION OF APICULTURAL SHOW EXHIBITS 


' N. A. CuTTS, Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

SHOWS provide a means by which the products of the apiary can be brought before 
the notice of the pubtic. An attractive di^lay of bees, honey, wax and honey-comb 
never faib to create interest, as well as provide an educational exhibit for those who 
visit an agricultural show. It is important tiiat beekeepers make every effort to build 
up the prestige of the beekeeping industry and obtain greater publicity for apiary 
products, and displaying apiary products of the very best quality at local shows is an 
effective way of doing this* 

It has been observed, with regret, that 
this is not always the case, as too few bee- 
keepers enter anything in the local show and 
often the quality and appearance of entries 
are far below a standard which could be ob- 
tained with a little more time and thought 
given to preparing the exhibits. Perhaps 
the reason why there are only a few entries 
in the apiary section at shows, and why 
exhibits are often a little below standard, 
is lack of experience in preparing show 
exhibits. This can easily be remedied by 
practice and a study of the following hints 
on the preparation of exhibits. 

Pagm 60S 


Honey. 

Honey selected for show should be of a 
suitable colour for the class in which it 
is to be entered — light, medium or dark as 
the case may be — so as to avoid disqualifica- 
tion for being out of class. It should be of 
good density and flavour as well as clean 
and bright. To assist in the brightness and 
clearness the honey may be heated slightly 
prior to being run into glass jars which have 
been thoroughly cleaned and polished. 
Holding the jar on an angle so that the 
honey runs down the side of the jar will 
prevent the formation of air-bubbles. Jars 
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should be of same shape and size, in fact a 
standard type honey jar is now being made 
available for exhibition purposes. 

Grannlated Honey. 

Whether the honey be fine- or coarse- 
grained, the granulation should be even. 
Prepare candied honey well before show 
time so that it will be firmly set. To pro- 
duce a fine-grained, candied honey, obtain 
a small amount of honey which is naturally 
candied with a fine grain, such as St. Bam- 
aby’s thistle, and introduce this into the 
other liquid honey at the rate of lo lb. in 
lOO lb. Be sure that no granulation has 
commenced in the honey — by heating and 
allowing to cool to about 75 degrees Fahr. — 
before mixing in the fine-grained sample. 

Flavour and colour must also be consid- 
ered; usually the lighter the colour the bet- 
ter the sample. Points awarded for can- 
died honey. are: Evenness, 30; Firmness, 
30; Flavour, 30; and Colour, 10; Total, 
100 points. 

Beeswax. 

The most common fault in a sample of 
beeswax is the presence of slumgura on the 
bottom, and froth or scum on top. 

To obtain a good sample of wax for a 
show, select a quantity of wax of good 
colour and melt in plenty of clean rain 
water, avoiding the use of rusty utensils. 
When melted withdraw the fire, cover with 
a couple of bags to conserve the heat, and 
allow to stand for about half an hour. Then 
carefully remove any scum and foreign mat- 
ter from on top of the wax using a piece of 
wire gauze. 

The clean wax is then gently dipped out 
from the top and poured into the moulds, 
care being taken not to dip too deeply, thus 
avoiding stirring up the slumgum from the 
bottom of the wax. It is essential that the 
moulds be perfectly clean, and if smeared 
with a little vaseHne or glycerine, there 
should be no difficulty in removing the wax 
when cold. Stand the moulds of hot wax 
in a tray of hot water, cover and allow to 
set. 

To prepare a good sample of white wax, 
select a quantity of clean, light yellow wax. 
When this is melted and at a temperature 
of a little above melting point, it is reacfyfbr 
the dipping board. This smooth board, 
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which is first placed in water imtil thor- 
oughly wetted, is then dipped into the hot 
wax and back into the water. The result 
is that two thin sheets of wax can be peeled 
from the board. The process is repeated 
until sufficient number of thin sheets of 
wax are obtained. 

These are then spread out on paper in 
the sunlight; after several days* bright sun- 
shine they should be perfectly white. In 
hot weather the wax sheets may be spread 
out ill water contained in shallow trays. 
They are then melted and moulded to obtain 
a block of nice white beeswax. 

No attempt should be made to bleach wax 
by the use of chemicals. 

Comb Honey. 

Whether comb honey is in sections or in 
a frame, it must be well drawn out and well 
capped. A comb drawn from a full sheet 



Diagram of Gfm>slded Show Cue for Exhibiting 
Beee and Aptery Products. 


of foundation, evenly sealed with nice white 
cappings is the ideal. Combs which have 
been extracted once or twice are often more 
evenly capped than when first drawn from 
foundation. Nothing detracts more from an 
exhibit than a dark, stained frame of honey 
comb partially unsealed. To add to the 
general appearance show the comb of honey 
in a glass exhibition case. 

Queen Bee and Progeny. 

The queen should be the correct colour 
according to the class shown, either bright, 
leather, or golden type as the case may be. 

Size and conformation are very important 
in relation to the duty of egg-laying. The 
aim should be to select a queen having a 
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TRAIN TIMETABLES 

New issues of both the country 
and suburban railway timetables 
will become available about the 
end of November. Copies will be 
obtainable for 6d. each at railway 
booking offices and bookstalls. 

Everyone who travels by train 
should possess copies of these 
informative publications. In 
addition to including the depar- 
ture and arrival times of trains, 
they supply a wealth of interesting 
information. 

They contain, for instance, 
an alphabetical list of railway 
stations, the distances and fares to 
them from Sydney, and their 
height above sea level — an impor- 
tant consideration when selecting 
a place for your holidays. 

Also these publications include 
maps, calendars, and miscellane- 
ous information of value to the 
train traveller. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


ALUMINIUM 

STUDLOCK 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 

Sheep size 15s. per 100 

Pottage It. 3d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pottage It. 6d. extra 

W. JNO. BAKER S: 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

{Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The PnUic Trustee, 19 O’CoimeU Street 
(Box 7, G.P.O.), Sydney 


P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trust** 
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wide thorax denoting strength, with well- 
developed legs attached, capable of carrying 
herself smartly over the combs even when 
heavy with eggs. The wings should be car- 
ried folded neatly along the back, not spread 
out. The abdomen, perhaps the most im- 
portant part, should be large, well-shaped, 
having width and depth, thus giving a good 
capacity of egg production. Queens with 
short, small or narrow abdomens, should 
be avoided. 

Not only is the queen herself important, 
but care and attention must be given to the 
selection of a queen whose progeny is up 
to standard, as 40 points are awarded under 
this heading for the queen and her progeny. 
Very often a queen will have the necessary 
outward appearances, but her worker pro- 
geny bar her for show, the bees being uneven 
in size or in colour markings, or both. The 


queen's progeny should be large, even-sized 
bees and evenly marked both on top and 
underneath the abdomen. Not all queens 
will have all their progeny even, and what 
appears to be an evenly marked lot of bees 
from on top of the abdomen, will give a 
wide variation when examined beneath the 
abdomen. 

Show the bees on a good comb provided 
with sufficient honey, and in a well ventilated 
exhibition case (see illustration). Unless 
ample ventilation is provided the bees be- 
come overheated, which has an adverse 
effect on their general appearance. 

It is to be hoped that in forthcoming 
shows more beekeepers will endeavour to 
submit entries so as to make larger and 
more attractive displays in the apiary 
sections. 


Some Details of Queen Bee Mating 

Observations by Mr. E. W. Robertson 


JMr. E. Wo ROBERTSON, a bee-keeper whose 
home apiary b at Chatswood and who has bees 
at Arcadia, b a keen observer of bee behaviour. 
On previous occasions he has communicated 
interesting observations to the Department and 
reference has been made in Apiary Notes to 
some of hb experiences. 

He has now made available details of some 
observations in connection with the mating 
flights of queen bees and of subsequent events 
leading up to the time when these young queens 
are capable of laying fertile eggs in brood 
combi to produce worker bees. 

Describing these observations Mr. Robert- 
son writes: — 

‘*A queen cell given to a nucleus colony 
on 8th December (afternoon), due to emerge 
any time between late that evening or early 
on gth, was mated during the afternoon of 
1 6th December — roughly eight days. She 
was observed to leave the nucleus three times 
between 1.30 and 3.48 p.m. How many 
previous pre-natal flights she made other 
than these could not be determined as I 
only made periodical visits, staying from 


5 to 10 minutes ; but whenever she was 
seen to leave I waited for her return. How- 
ever, at 3.48 p.m. she quietly flew out and 
returned mated at 4 p.m. I then promptly 





. ■ \ 


.1 






Mr. E. W. Robertson at Work in His Apiary. 


opened up her nucleus hive and observed her 
get rid of the effete organ, which she 
managed in 1 1 minutes. ^ 

{Continued on page 614.) 
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POULTRY NOTES 


CLEAN UP THE REARING EQUIPMENT 

# 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

NOW that the hatcidnif season is completed, one of the most important consideratioas is 
to dean the chicken pens thoroudily as the chickens are moved from one stage to 
another. When the last chickens are transferred from the brooders^ the brooders and 
runs should all be cleaned and sterilised. 

Owing to the prevalence of cocddiosis daring thb season it is more than ever 
necessary to ensure diat the chicken pens are left in a sanitary condition. 


The procedure which should be followed 
is to scrub the walls of the brooders and 
floors, also drinking vessels and feed troughs, 
with a solution of caustic soda at the rate 
of I lb. to 5 gallons of water, preferably hot. 
It is essential that care be taken in handling 
the caustic soda, as it may burn the skin and 
cause injury to the eyes. 

Where there has been an outbreak of 
coccidiosis, it is advisable to remove an inch 
or two of the top soil of the outside runs, 
and leave the surface exposed to the weather 
for some months before refilling with new 
soil; but in any case the runs should be 
thoroughly scraped and left open to the 
wealher. It is desirable also to keep the 
runs free of grass and weeds for several 
months so that the sun can shine on the 
surface. 

joa 


The same procedure should be followed 
in the case of small weaning pens as soon as 
they are emptied. 

Later on when the pullets are transferred 
from the colony yards to the laying quarters, 
the houses should be cleaned and disinfected, 
and any parts of the run which are bare 
and covered with manure should be scraped 
or swept before the pens are spelled until 
next season. 

By adopting these sanitary measures much 
can be done to prevent disease outbreaks 
among chickens each season. To be effec- 
tive the work should be carried out without 
delay after the pens are emptied for the 
season. In cases where action is delayed 
from week to week, the ground becomes 
impregnated with bacteria, especially if over- 
grown with weeds, etc. 
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AUSTRALUN AUSTRALORP STANDARD 

SINCE the inattgaration of die Poaliry» Pigeon and Cage Bird Clnb of New Sondi Walee 
about tbree years ago, the setting up of an Anstralian-wide standard for the Anstralorp 
has been under consideration. A sub-committee was formed to go into the matter of 
preparing illustrations and revismg die standard. 

Anstralorp bodies in other States were contacted and a meeting of representatives 
was held at the 1949 Sydney Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, when agreement was 
reached except for minor detafls. A further meeting was held at the Melboume Royal 
Agricultural Society’s rooms during the currency of the recent Show and after making a 
few small aheradons in the dandard and scale of points, complete agreement was reached. 


It is hoped that the standard, as accepted, 
will be adopted throughout the world for 
this breed and thus end the confusing 
position of having many different standards 
for the same breed. 

The complete standard together with 
illustrations is given below : — 

AUSTRALIAN AUSTRALORP 
STANDARD. 

General Characteristics. 

The Male. 

Type, — Body deep and broad, showing 
somewhat greater length than depth. Breast 
full and rounded, carried well forward with- 



out bulging; breast bone long and straight. 
Back broad across shoulders and the saddle, 
with a sweeping curve from neck to tail. 

Head. — Finely modelled with skull 
rounded. Beak slightly curved, strong and 
of medium length, black in colour. Eyes 
large, prominent and expressive; high in 
skull standing out well when viewed from 
front or back; colour black or dark-brown 
iris; black preferred. Face full, fine in 
texture, clean, free from feathers and 
wrinkles and overhanging brows ; colour 
bright red. Comb single, medium in size, 
erect, evenly serrated (four to six serrations) 
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and blade tending downwards without touch- 
ing the neck, texture fine, but not of glace 
appearance. Wattles medium in size, rounded 
at bottom and corresponding in texture to 
comb. Ear lobes, small and elongated, 
colour red. 

Neck. — Fairly long, fine at the junction 
of head, with a gradual outward curve to the 
back, widening distinctly at the shoulders. 

Tail. — Full and compact, rising gradually 
from the saddle in an unbroken line; the 
sickles in the male gracefully curved, but 
not long' and streaming. 

Wings. — C ompact and carried closely in, 
the ends being covered by the saddle hackles. 

Legs. — Medium in length, strong, 
bayonet-shaped, and spaced well apart. The 
hocks being nearly covered by body feather- 
ing; and the whole of the shanks showing 
below the underline. Shanks and feet (four 
toes) black, with white soles, and free from 
feathers or down. 

Skin. — ^White and fine in texture. 

Plumage. — Black with lustrous green 
sheen ; feathering soft but close, with a 
minimum of fluff, only sufficient to cover 
the thighs. 

Carriage. — Erect and graceful, denoting 
an active fowl, the head being carried well 
above the tail line. 

The Female. 

The general characteristics are similar to 
those of the male, allowing for the natural 
sexual differences. Tfie pelvic bones should 
be pliable, not showing an excess of fat or 
gristle; the abdominal skin being pliable, 
without an excess of internal fat. All these 
parts to be of fine texture; any indication 
of coarseness should be discountenanced. 


Freedom from Coarseness. 

(a) Shanks strong, as differentiated from 
either extreme coarseness or fineness of 
t)one. 
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{b) Pelvic bones strong at the base — long 
and straight to be as free as possible from 
gristly covering. (Undue importance not 
to be attached to {b) in male birds.) 

(c) Abdomen to be elastic, avoiding 
sagging down or hardness indicating excess 
fat ; skin to be fine and pliable. 

Minimum Weights. 

Minimum weight of cock . . 8 lb. 

Minimum weight of cockerel . . 7 lb. 

Minimum weight of hen , . 6 lb. 

Minimum weight of pullet . . 5 lb. 

One half to one pound heavier preferred, 
but if in excess to be cut correspondingly. 

Scale of Points. 

Points. 

Type 35 

Head (eye, lo; face. 5 ; skull, 5; 


comb and wattles. 5) . . 25 

Plumage (colour. quality and 

character of feathering) . , 12 

Freedom from coarseness . . . . 15 

Condition . . . . . . . . g 

Legs and feet. . . . . . . . 5 

Total . . . . 100 


Defects for Which Biros Should Be 
Passed. 

Any deformity such as wry tail, roach 
back, crooked breast-bone, crooked toes, 
webbed feet. Yellow or willow colour in 
legs or feet. Yellow- or pearl-coloured eyes. 
Feathering on shanks or feet. Side sprigs 
on comb. Under weight. Split or twisted 
wing and slipped wing. 

Serious Defects, 

Red, yellow or white in feathers, perman- 
ent white in earlobes. 
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The World's most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 9 
JACKO 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter Inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Arm Machinal^ SpocialiMt 
608 Harris Street, Sydney 

M«lboiirii« BrisbAM 





(uccess 



HIGHEST QUALITY 

AUSTRALORPS, WHITE LEGHORNS AND CROSSBREDS 

Available from February to October 

BRONZEWING DAY-OLD TURKEY POULTS 

Limited supplies available November and December 

Per Dozen £3-0-0 Per 100 £25-0-0 

Fr«lght Biicl packing frM to any railway ttacion In N.S.W. 



Write for CatAioftur to i 

R. A. JACOBS, 


EASTWOOD. N.S.W. 



Talaphona: WM284I 


P/ecise forward Nama 

a copy of your free 

catalogue to Addrasi . 
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MACHINES 

FAN TYPE BROADCASTERS 

Horse drawn or trailer types or steel or pneumatic 
wheels, and models for erection on motor truck or 
farm waggon* Adjustable spread from 10 to 30 feet. 

Feat*.*ring famous Crump chain feed and friction disc I 
drive. No cogs or stars, no choking or delays. 

DIRECT DROP SPREADERS 

Widths of up to 17 feet on steel or pneumatic tyre 

wheels for horse draught or truck haulage. All sizes in f i 

** speed ” models for motor truck attachment. Famous 
Crump chain feed. No cogs or stars. Slow moving 
parts. Special types for orchardists and market 

Crump top-dressing machines sow grain with or with- 
out fertilizer, and grass seed with fertilizer, evenly, 
quickly and economically. 

INDEPENDENT POTATO PLANTERS 

Automatic single row planters complete with Crump / 

fertilizer enables one man to space, plant and dis- 

tribute manure in one operation. Planters also avail- 

able for attachment to ploughs. Needle disc and chain 

feed action sows from 3 to 4 acres a day with scarcely 


BUZACOn-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone MA63il 


7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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UST OF QUAUHED CHICK SEXERS 


Owing to the limited number of applica- 
tions received this year, only one chick 
sexing examination was conducted by the 
Department. Six candidates attended and 
one qualified for a First Class Certificate. 

The following is a list of holders of certifi- 
cates issued by the Department, including 
the candidate who qualified this season. 

Special Class Certificates. 

Mr. F. D. Evans, Leamington-street, 
Dundas. 

Mr. S. W. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulk- 
ham Hills. 

Mr. A. L. B. Newton, Blacktown. 

Mr. N. B. Davies, Garnet-road, Miranda. 

Mr. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-avenue, 
West Ryde. 

Mr. R. W. Druce, Old Prospect-road, 
Wentworthville. 

Mr. R. A. Percival, 135 Longueville-road, 
Lane Cove. 

Mr. S. Martin, Duggan Farms, Black- 
town. 

Mrs. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-avenue, 
West Ryde. 

Mr. S. G. Olsson, Western-road, Went- 
worthville, 

Miss B, B. Brown, Green^s-avenue, 
Dundas. 

Mr. J. Edwards, 106 Ballandella-road, 
Toongabbie. 

Mr. C. R. Sims, 5 Miliar-street, Drum- 
moyne. 

Mr. H. D. Brown, Braeside-road, Went- 
worthville. 

Mr. G. A. Lee, 60 Beaufort-street, Croy- 
don Park, 

Mr. R. G. Amies, Windemere-avenue, 
Northmead. 

Mr. K. L, Moore, 22 Collaroy-street, 
Collaroy. 

Mr. B. J. Dawson, Withers-road, Kelly- 
ville. 

Mr, A. Pamment, 75 Harris-street, Guild- 
ford. 

Mr. A. E. Sutton, 65 Bungaree-road, 
Wentworthville. . 


First Class Certificates, 

Mr. A. A. Tegel, Leppington. 

Mr. C. R. Badman, Mackenzie-street 
Revesby. 

Mr. J. R. Kilborn, 9 Denman-street, 
Eastwood. 

Mr. E. Marchant, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Mr. W. Evans, Leamington-street, Dun- 
das. 

Mrs. F. D. Evans, Leamington-street, 
Dundas. 

Mr. C. C. Green, 82 Carlingford-road, 
Epping. 

Miss V. Wilson, Box 249, P.O., New- 
castle. 

Mr. H. Jacobs, Vimiera-road, Eastwood. 

Mr. I. A. Hazlett, Ingleburn. 

Mrs. A. Brakell, Church-street, Carling- 
ford. 

Mr. K. Gibson, Wensley House, Stanford 
Park-road, Mt. Roskill, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Mr. Gordon Thomson, Opoho, Dunedin, 
New^ Zealand. 

Mr. J. H. Turner, Hotham-road, Suther- 
land. 

Mrs. T. M. P^rown, Main-road, Kearsley, 
via Ccssnock. 

Mr. T. Herrman, 86 Station-street, Fair- 
field. 

Mr. H. Wallaste, Grantham-road, Plump- 
ton. 

Mr. O. Van Stappen, Pacific Highway, 
Wyong. 

Mrs. H. M. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulk- 
ham Hills. 

Mr. A. M. Smith, Richmond-road, Black- 
town. 

Mr. A. H. Baker, 13 Marion-street, 
Harris Park. 

Mr. R. Pitt, Government-road, Weston. 

Mr. O. Korting, Bid-a-wee Poultry Farm, 
Quaker’s Hill. 

Mr. R. O. J. Clucas, Excelsior-avenhe, 
Castle Hill. 
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Mr. K. J. Fooks, Tomah-street, Carling- 
ford. 

Mrs. Z. Jacobs, Kildare-road, Doonside. 

Mr. N. Long, Ferndell-street, Guildford. 

Mr. R. Lockyear, Hurt-street, West Wol- 
longong. 

Mr. G. E. Mahon, Kings-road, Ingleburn. 

Mr. R. J. Mayjor, io6 Ballandella-road, 
Toongabbie. 

Mr. F. S. Wrigley, i Blencairn-avenue, 
Caulfield, S.E. 7, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Mr. R. Clark, Bay-road, Arcadia. 

Mr. S. G. Gibson, Richmond-road, Mars- 
den Park. 

Mr. R. Watson, 4 WCvSt Terrace, Banks- 
town. 

Mr. R. C. Parkin, 3 O’Neil-street, Gran- 
ville. 

Miss N. Nall, Herring-road, Eastwood. 

Mr. D. Melville, c.o. Leaches Hatchery, 
Windsor-road, Baulkham Hills. 

Mr. J. R. Clucas, Old Northern road, 
Castle Hill. 

Mr. C. M. Whitehead, Addison-road, 
Manly. 

Mr. W. G. Savage, Oak-road, Sutherland. 

Mr. R. W. Plalpin, Wyena-road, Pendle 
Hill. 

Second Class Certificate. 

Mrs. W. J. Hanley, 219 Princes Highway, 
Charlestown. 

Standards for Certificates. 

Particulars of the standards for the 
various certificates are as follows: — 

For a Special Class Certificate, it is neces- 
sary to sex 300 White Leghorn chickens in 
45 minutes with 98 per cent, accuracy, 
without killing or injuring a chicken. 

For a First Class Certificate, 200 White 
Leghorn chickens must be sexed in 30 
minutes with an accuracy of 95 per cent. 
Not more than one chicken can be killed or 
two injured without disqualification. 
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The Second Class Certificate, which has 
now been discontinued, was introduced as 
a wartime measure in order to enable more 
sexers to qualify to meet the increased de- 
mand. The standard was the same as for 
First Class except that 50 minutes were 
allowed for sexing the 200 chickens. Several 
candidates qualified for this certificate and 
later gained First Class Certificates. 


The Potition Regarding Sexers. 

Although there are sufficient sexers to 
cope with most of the sexing work in the 
main commercial poultry farming centres of 
this State, there are still some small farmers 
who are not able to obtain the services of 
sexers owing to distant location of the 
farms, and even if more sexers were avail- 
able the cost of transport would render it 
difficult to meet the requirements of these 
scattered farms and hatcheries. 

It is probable that larger numbers of 
chickens will be hatched next year to make 
up for the reduction in hatching this season 
due to the coal strike, thus there should be 
employment for all qualified sexers. 


Facilities for Learning Chick Sexing. 

If there are sufficient applicants, classes 
of instruction in chick sexing are usually 
held in the autumn by one of the leading 
sexers, who is sponsored by the Chick 
Sexers' Association. It should be realised, 
however, that in addition to attending 
classes, which extend over three months, it 
is necessary to have intensive practice on 
some thousands of chickens before a candi- 
date can expect to qualify for a certificate. 

Good eyesight and deft fingers are essen- 
tial to expertness in the art of chick sexing ; 
thus youth is necessary for the highest effi- 
ciency. Few people over the age of thirty 
years when commencing have reached the 
highest standards, and many younger candi- 
dates have attended four to six examinations 
before qualifying. 

It will, therefore, be seen that it is not 
easy to master the art of sexing — and the 
cost can be very considerable, especially if 
chickens have to be bought for practice. 
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HeldeH owitrs teO llieir story 

Letters are coming in from Holden owners from every part of Australia. Extracts from a few 
of these letters are reprinted herci and they give convincing proof that Holden stands up to all 
the claims made for it. 


'^Corduroy no nightmare . . . 

potholes merely a nuisance** 
. A few trips in particular arc worth mentioning — 
Brisbane to G>olangatta, 43 m.p.g. — Brisbane to Esk with 
six passengers, 31 ra.p.g. — and Brisbane to Gympic, 40 
m.p.g. This latter trip includes 37 miles of very poor 
sunace. The car at the present time is averaging for all 
types of driving 33-35 m.p.g. . . . This car*s ability to dampen 
out the worst of roads is well worthy of mention. G>rduroy 
is no longer a nightmare and pot-holes merely a nuisance. 
Ihe scats could not be more comfortable ... in 30 years* 
motoring I consider the Holden my best *buy* and the 
best value offering today.** 

{sgd.) T. K r., Albion, j2. 


**The ear will cruise all day at * 

6S-70 m,p,h^ 

"... I have kept accurate recoras of running expenses 
and can only describe the economy of the car as phenomenal; 
petrol consumption for 6,000 miles has been 204 gallons 
— an average of 29.41 miles per gallon . . . More than 3,000 
miles have been driven at high speed on interstate journeys 
and I find that the car will cruise all day at a perfectly com- 
fortable 65 to 70 m.p.h. if required 
... I recently covered approximately 
1,000 miles of severely pot-holcd 
and corrugated road in Western 
N.S.W. 'at a steady 60/65 m.p.h. 
and found the comfort, dust-proof- 
ness and general road-worthiness of 
the car to be astounding . . .” 

{sgd:) K, L., P/. Melb Vic. 


**Comhines all the features I require** 

"... I have owned many fine cars but have yet to own one 
that combines all the features I require. The Holden docs 
this ... its most outstanding feature is its outstanding 
economy which has worked out at 31 m.p.g. for all running.** 
{^sgd) P. B, M. r., Boyup Brook, W.A. 


**Holden was the only vehicle to get through** 

"... an average of 30 m.p.g. over bad roads, hilly in places, 
I am more than satisfied with the Holden as an all weather 
car. During July*s heavy fall of snow the Holden was the 
only vehicle, including trucks, to get through from 
Adaminaby to Cooma when the snow was at its heaviest — 
approximately 8 inches in depth . . .** 

{sgdi) P. J. S., Adaminaiy, N.S.W. 


**Used for Droving Sheep** 

". . . I am full of praise for the outstanding performance 
of my Holden. The petrol consumption is remarkable as, 
over the whole period, I have averaged 33 ^ilcs per gallon, 
which on . . . occasions the car has been used for droving 
sheep, and general paddock work...** 
{sgd.) K. H. F., Kadina, S.A. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Read the letters 

have written themse/ves. Call «f 
ante to your nearest General Motors 
Distributor or Dealer for the 
FREE booklet—^' Holden Owners 
Tell Tlseir Story". 



Australians Own Car • . . HOLDEN— the car that*s worth waiting fori 

**Alr Chinf" Radios an tpedally designed for Hotden. Air Chief 5-valve . Convenient hire purchase terms are available through C./VI.A.C.— 
with a 6-inch speaker, or Air Chief 6-valve with an S-inch speaker. " General Motors’ own finance company. 

Metropolitan Distribution'. 


STACK and company PTY. LTD. 
105 York Street, Sydney. 

W. T. COGGINS PTY. LTD. 
124-128 Parramatta Road, Camperdown. 


W. H. LOBER & CO. PTY. LTD. 
188 George Street, Sydney. 

REO MOTORS PTY. LTD. 
147-149 William Street, Sydney. 


Or jtfif your local Authorised Holden Dealer* 


CENBRAL MOTORS - HOLDEN’S UMITED 
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MORE MILK! 

Healthy Herds give Best Returns 

Keep mastitis in check with thorough cleaning 
and sterilizing in the milking shed. 

Wash udders with soapy water, dip teat cups 
and teats in Sodium Hypochlorite Solution. 
Before milking, flush milking machines, coolers, 
cans, etc. with Sodium Hypochlorite. After 
milking, clean ail equipment by the well known 
methods. 


Clean first THEN sterilize 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

(I2|% Available Chlorine Solution) is the 
recommended Sterilizer. Where Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite is unobtainable, or small quantities of 
sterilizer are required over a long period, 
use “Zanic” Sterilizer “C” Powder. 



S, 


Contact your local butter factory 
or usual supplier. 


G5-fA 
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Tubercle-free Herds 


Thb following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and. unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

B 

WM 

Raglstered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

Dilron, ]^. Elwatan, Castle Hill (jerseys).. 

Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N, L., Abington, Armidale (Abcr- 

deen-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 
(Guernseys) ... 

Frcudenstein, W. G. A. 8 c F. J. “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) ... ... 

Grafton Experiment Farm {.\berdeen-.\ngus, 

A.I.S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Friesians) ... 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 
(Aberdeen-Angiis) ... 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morissot 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindl (Hcrefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., “ Jerscymead,” Bolwarra, West 
Maitland (Jerseys) ... 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 
(Poll Shorthorns) 

Perry, E. L.. Shane’s Road, via St. Mary’s 

(Jerseys) 

Police Boys’ Club, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong 

(Jersey and A.I.S.) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairii (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Rjr’ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys)... 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 
(Aberdeen -Angus) ... 

Reid, G. T., ‘‘Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Rowlands, F. C. ” Werribee,” Waugoola 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 

^ seys) 

Scott, A. W. ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S.. ” Gunnawarra,” Giilargam- 
bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (A^.rdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) . . . 
Yanco A^cultural High School, Yanco 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) !!. 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,'* Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 

63 

34 

113 
30 

137 

69 

44 

I 2 I 

56 

282 

114 

35 

70 

177 

125 

67 

90 

77 

79 

36 

28 

53 

106 

67 

26 

87 

231 

61 

309 

38 

75 

128 

198 

4 * 

190 

57 

X65 

126 

64 

55 

12 

I 1/7/50 

27/5/50 

14/8/49 

16/3/50 

1/7/50 

10/6/50 

* 5 / 6/49 

27/4/50 

* 5 / 5/49 

* 1 / 5/50 

4/2/50 

*4/3/50 

* 4 / 3./50 

22/7/50 

27/1/50 

18/2/50 

25/7/50 

15/7/50 

22/8/51 

18/6/49 

2/5/50 

8/10/50 

4/2/50 

29/11/50 

31/5/50 

*/ 7 / 5 o 

9/5/51 

30/8/49 

2/2/50 

16/8/50 

19/8/50 

25/7/5* 

9/8/50 

17/10/49 

30/5/50 

7/2/50 

2 */ 3/50 

x/7/51 

13/9/49 

21 / 5/50 

6 / 12/49 

**/ 4 / 5 * 

Hards Other than Raglstarad Stud 
Hurds. 

Andrews, G. M., ** Mulla Mulla ” Grove, 

Wollombi 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

Baraard^^arm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ** Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 
belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Manitus 
Cagney, J. M., Yanco Creek, via Wollombi ... 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 
Colley, A. G., ” Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook 

Road, Inverell 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell ... 

1 Coventry Home, Armidale 

Daley, A. E., “ Siton,” Oakwood Rd,, In- 
verell 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 
Home 

Dodwell, S., W’agga ... 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Pl.iins, Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 
Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown ... 
Frizellc, W. J., Rosenlcin Dairy, Inverell ... 
Genge, G. L., Huston, Armidale 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum ... 

Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 
Road, Inverell 

Hart, K. H., Jersey Vale, Armidale 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale... 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 
Johnson, A., “ Rosedale,” Grafton Road, 
Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital ... 

Koyong School, Moss V' ale ... ... 

Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 
Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell.. 
Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud ... 

Lucas, L., “ Braeside,” Armidale ... 
LunacyDepartment,Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McCosker, Estate E., “ Bannockburn Sta- 
tion,” Inverell 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara. B., “ Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

Morris, S. W., ” Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell ... 

Murray, J. A.. “The Willows,” Keiraville... 
O’Brien, O., “ Mount View,” Inverell 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
Pync, H. W.. Cedar Creek, via Miilfield ... 
Rolfe, A. E., “ Avon Dale,” Inverell 

Kolfe, C. D., " Rose Farm,” Inverell 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulbum 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St, Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree... 
Stembeck, P. J., Miilfield 

56 

48 

*9 

200 

45 

4* 

43 

30 

38 

8 

*3 

29 

84 

42 

138 

39 

67 

14 

102 

32 

18 

20 

35 

53 

25 

63 j 

33 i 
x6 

23 

71 

2 

20 

45 

73 

27 

60 

45 

39 

64 

39 

32 

93 

70 

25 

57 

45 

34 
*45 

27 

18 

26 

23 

3 * 

10 

7 

12 

12 

27 

*4 

60 

32 

8/8/50 

* 9 / 8/49 

^ 5 / 7/50 

20/12/49 

30/8/49 

*5/8/50 

8/10/30 

12/11/49 

28/7/5* 

28/7/51 

8/10/49 

6/6/50 

35/2/5* 

19/3/50 

17/3/50 

26/4/50 

4/4/50 

27/4/50 

17/5/50 

16/8/51 

8/10/49 

3 */ 5/50 

2/7/50 

22/2/50 

1/6/51 

8/10/49 

17/3/50 

8/10/49 

22/2/50 

8/10/49 

28/7/50 

10/6/50 

8 / 10/49 

S/7/51 

12/3/49 

8/10/49 

13/9/50 

16/5/50 

18/11/49 

8/7/50 

S/9/50 

8/10/49 

18/7/51 

18/2/50 

8/10/49 

5/7/50 

5/2/49 

17/3/50 

27/8/49 

30/8/50 

8/10/49 

16/8/50 

8/7/50 

17/3/50 

4/7/5* 

8/10/50 

**/ 4/50 

8/10/50 

22/8/51 

87/**/49 

16/8/50 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of c/ertifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Httrds Oth«r than Raflst«r«d Stud 

Hards — continued. 

Tanner, F. C., Dural Rd., Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

Thompson, K., Yallambi, via Wollombi 

90 

8/8/50 

Tombs, £. S., Box 76, P.O., Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 
Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

37 

8/10/49 

Tosh, W. K., " Balgownie," Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., ** Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook. 

15 

8/10/49 

94 

I 4/3/5 I 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

5 

25/2/50 

Von Frankenberg, F. E., ” Spring Hills,” 
Camden 

61 

7/12/49 


Owner and Address. 


Waddell, W., Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 

vercll 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman. A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

Williams, L. B., “ Birida,” Armidale 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia, 
“ Hopewood,” Bowral ... 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

X25 

8/7/50 

2 

8/10/49 

5 

8/X0/49 

94 

27/10/49 

X4X 

xS/xx/so 

48 

a7/xo/49 

52 

8/1X/49 

37 

22/3/50 

121 

9/6/50 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis: — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area, 
nverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Indus ry. 


Soni6 D6tdlls of Qu66n Bco Moting — continued from page 607. 


‘'I have frequently witnessed queens rid 
themselves of these organs by dragging them 
loose on the edges of the cells of a tough 
comb. It usually takes a queen about 12 
minutes to free herself of the now useless 
drone organ. In the instance under review, 
when the queen had worked it loose, she 
made a lightning stroke with a hind leg and 
dragged it free and it was promptly seized 
by a worker bee, no doubt to be thrown out 
of the hive. 

^'Although on several occasions I have 
watched queens get rid of this effete organ 
by working it loose on the cells, I have never 
before seen a queen deliberately kick it free 
after loosening it. Perhaps it may be usual, 
but the action was so quick it may not have 
been noticed before. 


‘‘Incidentally a few weeks ago I watched 
several queens fly out. They were of the 
same age and in a row of nuclei. I saw one 
unsuccessful flight made from one nucleus, 
six from another, and seven unsuccessful 
flights from a third nucleus hive. Unfor- 
tunately I did not see the last queen go out 
on at least an eighth flight to time her, hav- 
ing left the area for about 15 minutes, but 
saw her return mated. 

“During my careful study of this matter 
of mating I find that queens normally 
mate on the eighth day, but during bad or 
even strong windy days, the time may vary 
considerably. The three cases cited above 
were thirteen days old, but for days we had 
very windy weather.” 


Several imported boom-spraying outfits now in 
operation in Batlow orchards are creating much 
interest amongst local fruitgrowers. Growers 
who are using tins method of spraying consider it 
to A be highly efikfimt. 

PmgM 614 


The speed of travel depends on the size of 
the trees, but averages from 1.75 to 2.5 miles per 
hour. A pump with an output of at least ao 
gallons per minute is required for a boom.— 
Division of Horticulture. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle) 


Thb following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in held. 


Kaglttarad Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagcng (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Evans, C. A., & Sons, “ Bong Bong,” Moss Vale 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P , Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus)... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys 

and Friesians) 

Hicks Bros., ” Meryla,” Culcairn (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 
McEachem, H., ” Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll)... 
MacPherson, I. F., “Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Murray- Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., “ Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (lerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamwortb (Beet Short- 
horns 

Quickenden, P. W'., “ The Knoll,” Bundanoon (Jerseys) 
Raper, W. R., Caloo], Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G T., “ Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen -Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H,, “ Turanvillc,” Scone (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Rowlands, F. C., “ Werribce,” Waugoola (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargambonc (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School, Mos.s Vale 


64 

64 

29 

5S 

225 

49 

X2I 

1X2 

38 
69 
53 

39 

77 

80 

36 

18 


III 

9 

87 

52 

309 

114 

39 

128 


X82 

43 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 
Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 

Wagga (Jers'jys) 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolsley Park 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm ... 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


z6z 

67 


232 

X03 

64 

54 


Hurds Othur than Rufisturud Stud Hurds. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

E'airbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 
Freudcnstcin, W. G. A & F. J., “ Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Honner, A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 
Kenmore Mental Hoiipital 
Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains .. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, RydaUnere 

Salway, A. E., “ CoolagaJite,” Cobargo 

St, John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Von Nida, F. E., “ Strathgarve,” Wildes Meadow, via 
Moss Vale ... 


40 

3* 

34 
32 
69 

56 

27 

63 

60 

3t 

49 

27 

127 

35 


X5 

3* 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Pullorum-tested Flocks 


The following is a list of Bocks which have complied with the Department's Accredited Pullorum-tested 
Flock Scheme, and which are tested regularly for pullorum disease : — 


Name and Address of Owner. 

Breeds. 

Clucas & Sons, J. E., “Bellevue*' Hatchery, Old 
Northern road, Castle Hill. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

Juniel, E., Mrs., Kings-road, Ingleburn .. .. 

Kennedy, F. J., “Kenwood,” Orchard-avenue, 
Model Farms. 

Phippard, H. L., Bobbin Head road, Turramurra 
Seven Hills Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven 
Hills. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station, Bomen. 

Australorps, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. 

White Leghorns, Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Turkeys. 

White Leghorns, Australorps. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns. 

Australorps, White Leghorns, Chinese Langshans. 

Australorps, White Leghorns. 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosiB- 
frw in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general camp^gn against this diseaM 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of statf it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, roistered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registei^ stud animals, vdll be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since Hue inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. Aftw a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered 

Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Road, Penrith. 
Bathurst Experiment harm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., '* Fairview,*’ Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Draper, R. E., " Glengar,” Capertee. 

“ Endeavour ” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High S<mool, Glenfield. 

McCrumm, J. H., “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 


Herds Otker than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Fraser, S. M., “ Springvale,” R.M.B. 906, Inverell. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hosj^tal. 


Stud Herds. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 

Police Boys* Club, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,*’ Penrith. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 

Walker, J. R., " Strathdoon,’* Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Tyreel,” Agnes Banks, via Richmond. 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Yanco Experiment Farm, Yanco. 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Ltdeombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River, 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


ExceDent Herd Improvement Results at Tamworth. 


The 1948-49 yearly figures covering production 
of dairy cows tested under the Department of 
Agriculture’s Grade Herd Recording Scheme in 
the Tamworth-Quirindi area, have shown clearly 
that Tamworth dairy farmers are highly efficient 
producers of milk and butterfat. 

In seventeen dairy herds tested over the period, 
475 cows concluded i8o- to 270-day milking periods 
with an average milk production per cow of 4,803 
Ib., and an average butterfat production of 227.3 lb. 


Viewed against the State butterfat average of 
approximately 150 lb. per cow, these figures show 
herds under test in the Tamworth district in a 
very good light. 

The main features behind the high-production 
fibres are provision of sufficient quantities of 
milk-producing foodstuffs throughout the ^ year, 
selection and heavy culling of cows according to 
records, and use of sires of proved high-production 
strains. 

Dairy farmers in Tamworth Sub-unit No, l of 
the Herd Recording Movement are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent results obtained. 


Castration of Pigs. 


Castration of male pigs raised for marketing is 
essential. Castration enables the farmer to con- 
trol breeding operations at his piggery, and the 
castrated animal yields a carcase of better quality, 
free from sexual flavours and odours. 

The best age for castration is four to six weeks, 
while the pigs are still being suckled by their 
dam. At that age there is considerably less shock 
to the nervous system and the growth of the pig 
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is not checked. The older the pig, the greater is 
the shock and risk, and the more severe 0ie 
after-effects. 

For a full and illustrated description of the 
correct methods of castration^ write to the Division 
of Information and Extension Services, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney, for 
the^ departmental leaflet, "‘Castration of Pigs,” 
which is available free on application. 
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COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
, CORPORATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

invite applications for an 

AGRICULTURAL 

MANAGER 

of a 30,000 acre irrigation 

RICE SCHEME IN WEST AFRICA. 

He would not be responsible for the irrigation 
work, which is to be executed by a team of 
engineers. The applicant must have up-to-date 
practical knowledge of mechanical rice cultivation 
on the widest scale under irrigated conditions. 
A knowledge of a modern rice mill would be an 
advantage. Commercial experience essential. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
£1,500 p.a. probable minimum. Free leave and 
duty passages. Adequate leave and pension 
scheme. Age limit 45. 

Applications in writing with full particulars 
should be addressed to AGRICULTURAL.” 
c.o. Box No. 1446, G.P.O., Sydney. Closing 
date 31st December, 1949. Interview and 
selection will take place in Australia. 


FILING COVERS 

Preserve your copies of the Agn- 
cultural Gazette for future reference, 
luling Covers are specially made to 
hold a full year's issue.s of the Gaz- 
ette and index — they will assist you 
to keep your copies in good condition 
and available for easy reference 

Covers for all recent ^ears are 
available 

Price, 3s. 3d. each 
or by post, 3s. 6d. each 

from 

The Government Printer, Sydney 

or 

Department of Agricnltare, 
Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney 


360,000 Gallons 
per day 

from a 

5| inch diameter bore 
is possible 





Totally made in Aus- 
tralia, “ POMONA ” 
Pumps are suitable for 
pumping from wells, 
bores from 4 inch up- 
wards or de - watering 
mines or for increasing 
the flow from failing 
artesian bores. 

The motor or engine is set 
on the surface while the 
pump can be placed at 
the bottom of the bore or well. 

Nothing Pumps Water hie a 
“ Pomona ” 

For fuU pwiieulart and eaUilogue, ring or write 

Ground Ulater Pumps 

PT¥. LTD. ^ 

12 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 

BW 6205 

Paul B. Boyle, Governing Director 
Agmdifari Pomona Pumpt and Johmon's Sand Screens 
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Editorial— 

YELLOW-GREEN PASTURES 

# 

^TELLOW-GREEN” best describes the present- 
day coloiir of north coast dairy pastures. It’s a 
sickly green, lacking the darker green colour 
associated with pastures grouring on fertile soils. 
Normally, spring and early summer months are 
comparatively dry months on the north coast, 
hnt not thu season. Copions rains have fallen 
this year, and aided by the warmer and earlier 
season of that part of the State, pastures should 
now be at their best. 

They are, however, a sickly, yellowish green. 
In fact, it is difficult to find even a paddock 
displaying pastures of a healthier colour. 

Behind those '‘y^ll<^w-green pastures” lies 
one of the main reasons for declining milk 
production. Colour in pasture is a fair indi- 
cation of soil fertility, particularly in a 
normal, or better than normal, season. The 
present season is better than normal. 

Our herds are mainly pasture fed. Over 
the years staggering quantities of the soil 
ingredients which go to make up soil fer- 
tility have been sold off dairy farms in the 


form of milk or cream, leaving the soil 
unable to support the better type of pasture. 
Thus, to-day, we have a comparatively use- 
less grass like carpet grass (Paspalum com- 
pressum)y to quote just one poor milk-pro- 
ducing species, bulking largely in north 
coast dairy pastures. 

Over the years dairy production has been 
declining, not only on our north coast, but 
in all dairying areas. 

So serious was this downward trend in 
the dairying industry that the Common- 
wealth Government, some two years ago, in 
collaboration with the States, launched a 5- 
year scheme (the Dairy Grant Scheme) to 
rehabilitate the industry. 

It is generally admitted that our herds 
require a far better milk-producing ration 
than is being provided by those yellow-green 
pastures. Farmers up and down the coast, 
under the guidance of the Department's Dis- 
trict Dairy Officers, Agronomists and other 
field officers, are demonstrating the wisdom, 
and payableness, of supplanting present 
worn-out pastures with more nutritious 
grass-and-clover mixtures. With proper 
prior preparation of the soil, addition of 
fertilisers and lime, sowing of suitable grass 
and clovers and correct pasture manage- 
ment, three things very vital to dairying 
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are being achieved. Soil fertility is being 
restored, production (and consequently 
returns) is being improved, and the asset 
values of farms and herds are being 
enhanced. 

Some of the demonstration areas have 
already reached a stage where increased pro- 
duction and the condition of the herds are 
most convincing to other farmers attending 
field days on those farms. 


If any dairy farmer has become so used to 
the yellow-green colour of his pastures as to 
disregard the warning signal they are sound- 
ing, then he should not miss the first oppor- 
tunity of attending a field day on one of these 
pasture improvement demonstration areas. 
In many districts they are about the only 
farms on which can be found that dark 
green, vigorous pasture growth so common 
years ago on the rich north coast dairy 
lands. 


Vacancies for University Trainees in Department 
of Agricidtiire. 


Vacancies for traineeships in Agricultural and 
Veterinary Science at Sydney University will be 
made available early in the New Year by the 
Department of Agriculture. Applications will be 
accepted after the Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion results are announced in January. 

Applicants will be required to hold the Leaving 
Certificate or its equivalent and to be qualified 
for admission to Sydney University as matricu- 
lated students in the Faculties mentioned. 


Early in February, 1950, applicants whose quali- 
fications merit further consideration will be 
required to write an essay of not more than 
2,000 words on the subject “Australians Need for 
Population.” 

Full details as to conditions of employment 
in these traineeships will be given in advertise- 
ments which will appear in the Positions Vacant 
section of the press from time to time during the 
next few months. 


Dusting with DDT for Control of the Lucerne Seed 

Caterpillar. 


HEAVY or total losses of lucerne seed are often 
caused by infestations of the lucerne seed cater- 
pillar {JSeliothis armigera) in districts suitable 
for the production of this valuable crop. The 
caterpillar damages the flower buds, the flowers, 
the green pods, and will even attack the leaves 
of the lucerne plant. Often entire stands of 
lucerne are completely stripped of flowers. 

This year a small dusting trial was carried out 
in the Coolah Valley, where all lucerne crops 
flowering in March were seriously damaged by 
this pest. 

A 2 per cent. DDT-pyrophyllite dust was used 
in this trial, and it was applied at the rate of 30 lb. 
per acre from a Y2 power duster — a six-nozzle 
machine which treats a strip 18 feet wide. The 
machine was mounted on a utility truck, and was 
operated at a forward speed of 12 m.p,h., which 
would allow about 25 acres to be treated per hour. 

Two 54 -acre plots of lucerne were dusted, the 
plants being generally in the early flowering stage, 
although some crowns were in full bloom, while 
others were still in bud. At the time of treatment 
the caterpillars were well grown and very 
numerous. 

Three days after dusting, no caterpillars could 
be seen in the dusted areas, whilst high popula- 
tions still remained in surrounding lucerne. 

eia 


A fortnight later the two treated plots were 
flowering satisfactorily, and had set some seed, 
whereas hardly a flower could be found in 80 
acres of undusted lucerne. There was no re- 
infestation of the treated plots and so another 
application of dust was unnecessary. As the value 
of the treatment was so obvious, no attempt was 
made to obtain seed yield figures. 

It was apparent that the greatest amount of 
damage was done by the caterpillars while the 
lucerne flowers were still in bud, and in this case 
an earlier application of dust would have been 
desirable. It seems that the best time to treat 
a lucerne stand would be when just a few scattered 
blooms appear. Later treatments involve the risk 
of injury to pollinating insects. 

The treatment used represents an outlay of 
about £i 5s. per acre for the dust, which is of 
little importance when compared with the potential 
value of the seed crop. 

When this treatment of lucerne is considered, it 
must be remembered that crops treated with DDT 
should not be fed to stock. 

writer is grateful to Geigy Australasia 
(Pty.) Ltd., who supplied the dusts used, and to 
Messrs. Stephenson and Foster, of Coolah, whose 
willing co-operation made this trial possible.— 
J. G. Gellatley, Assistant Entomologist. 
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NEW SCHOOL OF DAIRY TECHNOLOGY 


At Hawkesbury 
Agricultural 
College 


Foundation Stone 
Laid 


Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.. Laying the Foundation Stone. 

With the Minister is the College Principal, Mr. E. A. Southec. 

[Photo,: R. Eastoe, 



erecting this new ^School of Dairy Technology’ at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
and equipping it with the most modern plant available at a total cost of about £125,000, 
the New South Wales Government has again given a lead in the efforts being made to 
expand the dairying industry in this State on the soundest possible lines. Its establish- 
ment is a big step forward in the training of the dairy technologists.” 

Thu statement was made by Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, 
when laying the foundation stone of the new School of Dairy Technology at the College 
on 27th October In the presence of a large and representative gathering of people 
associated with the dairying industry. 


- Mr. E. A. Southee, Principal of the Col- 
lege, introduced the Minister and extended 
the welcome to the visitors, among whom 
were Mr. H. E. Handbury, of Victoria, a 
member of the Australian Dairy Produce 
Board ; Mr. W. A. Howell, Chairman of the 
Milk Board ; Mr. J. R. Graham, Federal 
President, and Mr. K. Humphry, State Pre- 
sident of the Australian Institute of Factory 
Managers and Secretaries. 

Mr. Southee said that since its inception in 
1891 the College had been closely associated 
with experiment and research work upon 
dairy products as well as with the teaching 
of dairy produce manufacture. 

A Diploma Course in Dairying (H.D.D.) 
had been instituted in 1912, and to date 315 
Diplomas had been awarded. These gradu- 
ates, he said, had spread far and wide 
throughout the length and breadth of Aus- 
tralia, about 40 per cent, of them occupying 
positions outside New South Wales. In 
recent years ex-students of the College had 


filled such positions as Commonwealth 
Supervisor of Dairy Exports and as 
Directors of Dairying in three States. 

While the College was proud of these 
achievements in official positions, it was 
prouder still of the prominent part which ex- 
students had taken in dairying organisations. 
Ex-students present at the gathering, said 
Mr. Southee, were Mr. J. R. Graham, and 
Mr. K. Humphrys, Federal and State Presi- 
dents respectively of the Australian 
Institute of Dairy Factory Managers and 
Secretaries. Other ‘‘old boys” of the Col- 
lege had also occupied the positions of 
Federal President and State President of the 
Australian Society of Dairy Technology. 

Foundation Stone Laid by Hon. E. H. Graham. 

In his address prior to laying the founda- 
tion stone, the Minister for Agriculture, 
Hon. E, H. Graham, M,L.A., discussed the 
trends in the utilisation of milk produced 
in New South Wales. He said that 73 jper 
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Th« Official Party on the Platform for the Foundation Stone Layinf. 
Mr. Southee addressing the gathering. 


[Photo,: JR. Battot. 


cent, of the milk produced in 1940 was con- 
verted into butter, but in 1947 only 53 per 
cent, of milk was used for that purpose. In 
that period milk used as liquid milk in- 
creased from 20 to 35 per cent., while the 
quantity used for powdered milk, condensed 
milk and ice cream had doubled. 

“Obviously these trends in the demand 
for milk indicate the need of facilities for 
the training of personnel in the manufacture 
of the different milk products,*’ said Mr. 
Graham. 

“By erecting this new School of Dairy 
Technology, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment is providing the facilities for the train- 
ing of skilled personnel so that the dairying 


industry will be able to give the public the 
high quality products which it demands. 
Training will be given in butter making, ice 
cream making, liquid milk treatment, con- 
densing, manufacture of different varieties 
of cheese, milk sugar production, lactic acid 
manufacture, etc.” 

Mr. Graham paid a special tribute to the 
Australian Society of Dairy Technology for 
its early sponsorship of the idea of estab- 
lishing the School of Dairy Technology at 
the College, and the great assistance which 
the Society had given in the preparation of 
draft plans and specifications. He also 
thanked all representatives of the dairying 
industry and machinery firms for their 
co-operation. 


Sucker Pigs Need Separate Food Supply. 


As the milk production of sows reaches maximum 
about the end of the third week after farrowing 
and then decreases, suckers will be observed 
nibbling at their dam’s food about this time, and 
they should then be given a food supply of their 
own with which the sow cannot interfere. 

Creep-feeding is an excellent method of doing 
this. Part of the pen is fenced off, with the palings 
spaced to allow only the siirkers to “creep” 
through to their own food supply. 

It is most important that the creep ration be 
always fresh and wholesome to avoid digestive 
troubles arising from sour or fermented feed. A 
simple, dry ration is therefore recommended, such 
as crushed wheat, meat meal (15 per cent.), lime 
and salt per cent. each). Five per cent, of 
dried separated milk or butter-milk, if available, is 
a valuable addition to the creep feed. 
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boB Defideaqr May Affect Sneken. 

Milk of all animals, and of sows in particular, 
is extremely low in iron. If suckers are confined 
to wooden or concrete pens without access to soil, 
they are likely to suffer from iron deficiency. 
Under normal circumstances they supplement their 
iron intake by eating a certain amount of soil. 

Where piglets are run without access to yards, 
they should have a shovelful of earth placed in 
the corner of the pen, and the iron content of this 
earth should be increased by pouring over it an 
ounce of crude iron sulphate (green vitriol) dis- 
solved in water. Fresh earth should, of course, 
be supplied regularly. 

The anaemia resulting from insufficient iron is 
evidenced by a poor growth rate, pale eye mem- 
branes unthrifty appearance and increased sus- 
ceptibility to infections such as scours and 
pneumonia. 
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YOU CAN BEAT 




ON YOUR PROPERTY 

Yes, a COOPER FIREFIGHTER is your insurance 
against fire on your property. The complete unit is so 
light and compact that you can put it in the back of your 
utility, take it anywhere and deal effectively with crop 
or grass fires. 

Fitted with two hoses. Economical 
with water— delivery rate approxi- 
mately three gallons per minute. 

Supplied with special fan-type and 
jet nozzles. 

SOLD ONLY AS COMPLETE UNITS 

Invest in a .. . ^ 

firefighter 


Complete details from: 




COOPER EN6INEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

BOX 39, P.O.. MASCOT 


PMP/2N 
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DAIRY 

SIRES 


AND 


SIRE 


WASTAGE 


1 . W. Scott, H.D.A., H.D.D., Special Dairy 
Officer (Herd Recording). 

THE average sire is rated as contributing twenty times 
more to a herd than the average cow because of the greater 
number of daughters that he leaves. The sire is of vital 
importance in any herd and great care b necessary in 
making hb selection. He should not be dbpoted of until 
hb actual quality, as demonstrated by hb daughters, has 
been determined. 

If a sire proves a success he should not 
be discarded without good reason. A small 
survey carried out among members of the 
Herd Improvement Scheme showed fear 
of inbreedings as the major cause of disposal. 

In some cases this can be controlled by the 
erection of a paddock to confine the bull. 

The survey showed that 41.5 per cent, of 
the bulls were run with the herd all the 
time. This practice is condemned. It can 
be dangerous to human life, it does not 
allow proper control of breeding, shortens 
the life of the bull and no doubt accounts 
in part for the poor fertility in some herds. 

The small extra cost and trouble of having 
the sire under proper control is amply 
repaid. 

In many cases the danger of inbreeding is 
exaggerated, the bull often being sold 
when his. daughters are coming into pro- 
duction because ‘‘he has to be put to his 
own daughters.’' If the daughters show 
promise as producers and are robust in 
constitution little harm is likely by mating 
them to their sire. It is often advantageous 
to inbreed an exceptional bull by mating 



him to his granddaughters. However, there 
should still be good unrelated animals in 
the herd, and further replacements can be 
saved from these older matrons and the 
inbred calves discarded if so desired. In 
any case, the older proved cows should be 
the soundest animals from which to rear 
replacements. A sound breeding policy 
should not depend on the use of one sire, 
which is enforced where the sire is run with 
the herd. Proper bull paddocks enable 
more than one sire to be kept. They 
prevent the danger of indiscriminate 
inbreeding, enabling a sire to be kept until 
proven. 
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The following results have been obtained from 
a survey carried out in November/December, 
1948, among co-operating members of the Depart- 
ment's Herd Production Improvement Scheme. 
The co-operation of 37 per cent, or 324 members 
in this initial survey is considered very satisfac- 
tory and many thanks are due to these men for 
their ready co-operation as well as to the Herd 
Recorders whose assistance made this survey 
IK>ssible. 

The Department feels that trials of this type 
will provide information of value to the farmer 
and the industry in general. 


Details of returns received are as follow : — 


Dairying 

District. 

Headquarters. 

Returns. 

Percentge of 
Herds Under 
Record. 

No. I 

Lismore 

83 

37 

No. XA 

Byron Bay 

22 

34 

No. a 

Cofi’a Harbour ... 

13 

26 

No. 3 

Kempsey 

44 

71 

No. 3A 

Taree 

16 

20 

No. 4 

Maitland 

24 

17 

No. 5 

Moss Vale 

22 

45 . 

No. 6 

Bega 

3 « 

63 

No. 7 

Wagga 

62 

47 


Total 

324 
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Analysis of Siios According to Brood. 

Table i shows the bulls of each breed in use, 
pedigree registered, pure-bred unregistered, cross- 
bred and grade. Ninety-three per cent, of the 
sires in use in the herds from which the informa- 
tion came are pure-bred animals, and are pre- 
sumably of superior breeding capacity. Of the 
sires in use 6o per cent, are Jersey, 21 per cent, 
A.I.S., 1 1.5 per cent. Guernseys, with the other 
breeds making up the balance. 

Analysis of Podigreo Sires According to Age. 

Table 2 summarises the position of the pure- 
bred sires in use on an age basis. While New 
Zealand results are scarcely comparable,^ it is 
interesting to note that 3 per cent, of the sires in 
the sample herds were i year to 2 years old, while 
in the New Zealand surveys 11.8 per cent, come 
within this class. This could be interpreted as 
indicating that in New Zealand it is the practice 
on many farms to use the sires at an earlier age 
with the idea of early proving. 

Causes of Sire Wastage. 

Table 3 sets out the reason for disposal of herd 
sires, New Zealand figures being shown as a 
matter of interest. It must be remembered that 
New Zealand figures are based on over 5,000 
returns, while our figures are on only a few 
hundred. 



Sutubic Bull Ymrd ind $hsd. 

It should be strongly constructed, with access to a paddock to allow ample exercise. The shed should have a 
feed trough and facilities for catching the sire. 
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Table i. 



Jersey. 

Guern- 

sey. 

A.I.S. 

Ayr- 

shire. 

hViesian. 

Red 

Poll. 

Cross 

bred. 

Total. 

I^edigree Registered 

Pure bred Unregistered 

170 

24 

31 

10 

63 

6 

14 

6 

4 

2 

290 

40 

Total I^ure bred Sires 

194 

41 

69 

14 

6 

4 

2 

330 

Per cent, of all breeds 

59 

12 

21 

4 

2 

I 

I 

100 

Grade Sires ... 

18 


5 


I 

I 


25 

Per cent, of all breeds 

72 


20 


4 

4 

... 

100 

Total Sires 

212 

41 

74 

It 

7 

5 

2 1 

355 

Per cent, of all breeds 

60 

11.5 

21 

4 

2 

I 

0*5 ! 

100 ' 

Proportion of Pure bred to 
Grade Sires — 

Per cent. Pure bred 

92 

100 

93 

100 

86 

80 


93 

l^er cent. Grade 

8 


7 


14 . 

20 

100 

7 

Total ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 2. — Analysis of ‘‘Pedigree Sires'^ Accx)rding to Age, Ending December, 1948. 


Age. 

Jersey, 

Guernsey. 

A.I.S. 

Ayrshire. 

Friesian. 

Red Poll. 

Total. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

I year 

3 

I 

3 

4 





3 

37i 



9 

3 

2 years 

46 

20 

12 

17 

5 

3^ 

7 

17 

I 

12I 

... 


71 

20 

3 years 

38 

17 

12 

jy 

2 

i4i 

5 

12 

2 

25 



59 

14 

4, years ... 

44 

20 

13 

20 

I 

7 

12 

30 

I 

12I 



71 

20 

5 years 

31 

14 

8 

III 

I 

7 

6 

14 





46 

13 

6 years ... 

16 

8 

8 

III 

3 

2rl 

4 

10 



I 

25 

32 

9 

7 years ... 

8 

4 

5 

7 

I 

7 

3 

7 





17 

5 

8 years ... 

8 

4 

4 1 

6 


1 

2 1 

5 

1 

12I 

I 

25 

16 

5 

9 years ... 

14 

6 

2 

3 

I 

7 1 




... 1 

... 


17 

3 

Over 9 years 

14 

6 

2 

3 


... i 

2 

5 


... 

2 

50 

20 

6 

Total 

222 

100 

69 i 

100 

14 

100 

41 

100 

8 

100 

4 

100 

358 

100 


Table 3. — Sires and Sire Disposal. 


Cause of Disposal. 

No. 

Per cent, of 
Total. 

New Zealand Figures 
Per cent, of Total. 

Sold for dairying purposes 

57 

20.0 

12.4 

Danger of inbreeding 

70 

25.0 

15.8 

Sterility 

8 

2.8 

9.3 

Fence breaking and dangerous ... 

13 

4-5 

9.3 

Age 

35 

12.5 

9.8 

Accident and in j ury 

18 

6.3 

7.9 

Replaced by pedigree sire 

37 

13.0 

Not stated. 

Unsuitable sire 

13 

4*5 

Not stated. 

Progeny not up to standard 

9 

3-0 

Not stated. 

Other r^awns --sundry deaths, etc 

24 

8.4 

35-5 

' 1 

2S4 

100.0 

i 
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Figure 1 

PERCENTAGES OF BULLS OF VARIOUS BREEDS IN USE 


CROSS BREED 
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England comes to the rescue of 
Australian wheat farmers harried by 
labour shortages. The Ferguson 
System Tractor and Implements are 
designed to do more work more 
economically with less fatigue. 

Only the British Ferguson System links 
tractor and implement as one with an 
ingenious "3-point hitch". This exclusive 
linkage is operated hydraulically and 
allows implements to be fully adjusted 
without leaving the driver's seat. A 
conventional Drawbar is included to pull 
ordinary implements. 

Unlike heavier tractors, the Ferguson 
secures ample traction without excessive 
weight that packs the soil. A high com- 


MttlW SttVWW"- 


FI3/248 


pression power unit with wet sleeves and 
full force teed lubrication operates under 
average conditions on 6 to 7 pints of fuel 
per hour. Ask your local dealer to show 
you how manpower shortoges can be over- 
come with the Ferguson System. See the 
range of implements including Disc, Spike 
and Spring Tooth Harrows. 7ft. Tillers or 
Stump-Jump Scarifiers, Mowers, Woodsaws, 
Cultivators and Earth Scoops. 



BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(DIVISION OF STANDARD CARS LTD.) 

C3-89 FLINDERS ST., SYDNEY 
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V ^0 weeck OK my property 

*METHOXONC'‘ 

sooK eKded tiot 



**Methoxone/’ the selective hormone weedkiller that kills the toughest weeds 
in crops and pastures but does not harm cereals and grasses. '^Methoxone** 
is non-poisonous, non-inflammable and economical to use. 

Simply dilute with water to the recommended strength and spray with ordinary 
power or knapsack equipment. In most cases a single thorough spraying 
gives complete success. 



rt/e UQUiD hokmohe weeo kuler 


ONLY ONE 
THOROUGH 
SPRAYING 
NEEDED FOR 


L Bathurst and Noogoora buns. Hoary cress, 

k Water Hyacinth, Horehound, Staggerweed, 
F Stinkwort, various Thistles and the common 
flat weeds of turf. 

Get your suppliee NOW from^ 


N.S.W. Distributors : 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) ?Vt. LTD. 


iMPERUL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF AUST. & NEW ZEALAND LTD. 
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Unfortunately, from the information collected 
there is some doubt that the figures cover bulls 
actually disposed of in the twelve months under 
review. In many cases it apparently refers to 
the disposal of the last bull us^. The figures 
could, however, be taken as an indication of the 
distribution of disposals. 

Danger of inbreeding, representing the majQr 
cause of disposal, merits serious consideration. 
It may be due to the fact that the sires are run 
with the herd — a bad practice — or that there are 
too many cattle of a particular strain on the 
farm. In view of the importance of retaining 
sires until proof of their work is obtained from 
their daughters* production, there does appear to 
be a need for an interchange of bulls by farmers 
to enable sires to be kept alive until proved. 


Table 4. — Age at Which Sires are Discarded. 




Percentage 


No. 

of 



Replies. 

Sire replaced every 2 years ... 

17 

9.2 

„ „ „ 3 years ... 

63 

34‘2 

, „ ,, 4 years ... 

57 

309 

5 years ... 

28 

15.2 

M „ ,, 6 years ... 

13 

7.0 

„ „ „ 7 years ... 

2 

i.o 

M .. .. 8 years ... 

4 

2.1 


184 



Sirot Run With Herd. 

Of 272 replies, in 113 or 41.5 per cent, of cases 
the sire was run with the herd and in 155 or 
57 per cent, of cases the bull was kept apart, 
while in four cases the bull was run with the 
herd part of the time; usually the sire being 
allowed with the herd for a period of one month 
only for mating. From one farm, situated in the 
Milk Zone, interesting data has been secured. 
Over the last few years this farmer has been 
working his herd so that all the. herd calves within 
a period of one month. Previously he would turn 
the sire with the herd from the ist to 31st May. 
This year with two bulls and a breeding plan, 
he commenced hand service on ist May and 
by the end of June, all cows then being in calf, 
the following results were achieved :— 

Sire No. i — ^3 year oldi 

Mated to 29 cows — gave a Fertility Index or 
services per conception of 1.14. 

Sire No. 2 — 8 year old. 

Mated to 19 cows — gave a Fertility Index or 
services per conception of 1.05. 

A Herd Index of 1.2 services per conception 
was obtained, with 83 per cent, of the cows hold- 
ing to the first service. This is a high figure as 
it is considered satisfactory if 80 per cent, of 
the herd is in calf to three services or less. 

New Zealand figures show a fertility rate for 
three year old sires of 1.43 and for 8 year old 
sires 1.47, with 68.5 per cent, of the cows holding 
to first service. 


Long Straw Best for Thatching. 


The loss caused by depreciation of hay in un- 
thatched stacks is very considerable, and every 
effort should be taken to see that hay conserved 
this season does not suffer spoilage from this 
cause. 

The main essential in thatching is an ample 
supply of good, hard, clean straw of suitable 
lenj^h, showing a minimum of flag. 

Varieties with a short, weak straw should be 
avoided. Straw showing forced or rank growth 


is not ideal, as it lacks strength and lasting ability 
and invariably carries an undue amount of flag. 

Length is a very desirable feature, as the longer 
the straw the more weatherproof will be the 
thatch, while the work of building the thatch is 
much easier and less pegs are required to hold 
the straw securely in position. 

Straw should be cut at the earliest possible date 
after the harvesting machinery has gone over it 


Summer Training of Young Deciduous Fruit Trees. 


During spring and early summer, young decidu- 
ous fruit trees need periodical attention, and their 
growth should be directed by pinching back the 
growing points of leaders which are outstripping 
their neighbours. This keeps the growth even. 

When the leading shoots of trees are extending 
very fast it is sometimes necessary to pinch them 
back to prevent them being blown out of shape or 
broken by heavy winds. Care should be taken 
when doing this that the shoots are not cut or 
pinched back below the tender growth, as if the 
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more mature woody growth below is cut there 
is a possibility, with some kinds and varieties of 
fruit trees, of causing permanent stunting. 

Even with vigorous older trees it may be advan- 
tageous to thin the growth to some extent to allow 
more light to penetrate through the tree. This 
work must be carried out carefully, and it is 
far better to underdo it than overdo it. If shoots 
are thinned out to too few, the remainder are 
far more liable to be destroyed by wind. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 

Spring Cushion Bin Graders with Sorting 
or Brushing Elevators. Master Bln to 
carry from 25 to 100 cases of Fruit with 
Automatic Feed, Vertical Fruit Elevators 
will handle Peaches, Plums, Apples, etc., 
without bruising. All the above Fruit 
Graders Elevators and Bins are In stock 
here at Penrith also 300 New Farm 
Implements and machines for immediate 
delivery. 


Saw Benches available in three sjzes for 
ripping or crosscutting fitted with any 
size Saw from 24 to 42 Inches. 



Concrete Mixers available in three sizes 
for hand or power use. Also larger 
Mixers In Stationery and Portable Models 
with or without Engines. 


GEORGE HOWELL, Great Western Highway, Penrith, N.S.W. 

Phone 100, 258 or 259 — day or night 


LINE YOUR PASTURES 

T for these 

results . . . 

• Clover and good grass 
will crowd out the weeds 
and poor grasses. 

• More milk and meat from 
healthier animals. 

• Longer grazing season 
and less barn feeding. 

• Lower production costs, 
more profits. 

Each year more farmers are learning that good pasture Is one of the most profitable crops that can be 
grown. Pasturage grown on fertile soli is rich In vlttmlns. minerals and proteins, making It perfect feed 
for milk or meat animals. Start your pasture Improvement now by first applying the needed amount of 
agricultural limestone. It’s the first step. 

Enquire from Co-operative Societies, Merchants and Storekeepers, or direct to: 

Southern Limestone Products Company 



Phone: Berrlma 47 


BERRiMA 


P.O. Box 9. Moss Vale 
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IntamaftoiMi HarvMt«r prvvIdM th« nott 
Him •# HMdtm fBmi iMcMnM 
WMl •o uipw it nt iiiMNifBcfiirBd today. Haro 
aro tbo tools of mochanixod farminpi 
fastod and piovod undor ovary soneoiv 
afela oparatlnf canditlon. dosIgAod to 
Moot aaact roauiramants for straifht or 
canfOMr teiminf practlcos. and Hullt to pro* 
duct laifar and hattar crops avarywhora. 


Take life in your hancb 


Maybe you*re not a fannw — but if you 
gat the chance, dig into a grain>bin and 
acoop up the Iccrnals of wheat. Hold the 
grain in your hands... feel its body and 
aubatance. Thia isn’t a handful of gravel 
or iron filings. Here is golden food , . , 
rich food — the substance of life itself. 

For more than 5,000 years wheat has 
grown in many different climates and on 
many different soils. To<day it stands first 
among the cereals •— but hands alone cannot 
produce enough of it. So this problem of 


raising enough wheat — and all food 
products — becomes the problem of agri. 
culture, industry and sdence. And the most 
decisive factor in its solution is the correct 
use of modern farm machinery. 

Men who work the land are familiar with 
the IH symbol — it identifies the hundreda 
of Internaticmai Harvester sales and service 
representatives throughout the Common* 
wealth who demonstrate bow sound, mech- 
anised agriculture produces more food for 
all... on large scale acreage m* anuilt. 


mmiNATIOIfAL HAIIVItTIII CPMIf ANY Of AlftTIIAUA f TV. LTD. 

IlMCeCieMTIS IN VICtMIA) 

Olsulcf teles' Offises In ef CmftM Odes. ftestesy* deeleng 


I NT E RNATIONAL Ja 
HARVESTER 



McCormicIi Interneflenel 
Treefors end fenn fduipmonl 
Inferneftenel Tracks 
Oalander ftafrigerators 
Infernaf ional Indusfritf fawdr 

e 
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THE FARM TRAaOR 

Prevent Unnecessary Engine Wear 


J. E. Hunt, A.M.I.A.M.E., Farm Mechanisation Section. 

MODEIW farm tractor engines in the hands of competent and careful operators have in 
many instances logged up to 4,000 hours of practically trouble-free operation. Other 
than general service such aa lubrication, adjustment, attention to air cleaners and oil 
filters, the only minor job found necessary during this period has been the conditioning 
of the engine v^ves and removal of carbon. On the other hand, the same make and model 
tractor engine in the hands of incompetent and careless operators, after operating for a 
period of less than 1,000 hours, has been rendered practically unserviceable. 


The excellent performance obtained from an 
engine by capable operators as compared with 
those oi)erators who are careless and incompetent, 
hears out that ‘*a machine is only as good as its 
operator.” 

Tractor manufacturers and their distrilnitors 
realise that careful service and adjustment of their 
tractors are necessary if best results are to be 
obtained. With this in view, manufacturers sup- 
ply with every new tractor an operator’s manual, 
which covers every aspect of service, operathm 
and adjustment. The instruction in the manual 
is the most reliable information you are ever likely 
to get with regard to the care of your tractor, and 
you are advi.'^cd to study it carefully and always 
keep the manual handy for reference. 

The following points dealing with operation 
and service require particular attention, and if 
strictly carried out will help prolong the life of 
any internal combustion engine designed to use 
power kerosene as fuel. Al- 
though these points are covered 
fully in the tractor manufac 
turers’ instruction manual, they 
arc mentioned here for the 
purpose of stressing their 
importance. 


Lubrication. 

Only lubricating oil of the S.A.E. viscosity 
number specified by the manufacturers should be 
used in the engine. Heavier grades than those 
specified should not he used, t he tractor manu- 
facturer.s in recommending the grade usually quote 
the S.A.E. viscosity number of the oil. Mention 
is made of the lowest atmospheric temperature 
prevailing in the locality, and it is partly on 
this lowest atmospheric temperature likely to l>c 
experienced in the locality that the oil recommen- 
dation is based. 

After the engine lias ojierated for a period of 
several years and oil consumption has increased 
considerably, it is not advisable to use a heavier 
grade of oil to remedy this state of affairs. The 
Loirvct pioceriure is to have the engine examined 
by a qualified mechanic and any necessary repairs 
effected. New piste n ring'* mav be required, or 
if cylinder liiu r.'^, jiist ins and rings are badly worn 
they should be renewed. Use of heavy oil in a 
worn engine will not replace wairn metal. Renew'al 
i>f the worn parts is the correct and most econo- 
mical procedure, because in addition to reducing 
oil consurn])iion, the cylinder compression pressure 
A'oiild again be normal, and greater power and 
economy are obtained under these conditions. 



I This TrftCtor it Ont of Many Mtkot aiul Modtlt which Hive Bean Operated 4,000 Hours Before Cylinder Liners Were Required. 

This is equivalent to approximately 100,000 car miles. 
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The crankcase oil should not under any circum- 
stances be used for longer periods than that speci- 
fied by the tractor makers. Oil filters which are 
now fitted to almost every tractor engine assist in 
removing sludge, carbon, etc.,^ which tends to 
accumulate in crankcase lubricating oil under oper- 
ating conditions. However, oil filter blockage can 
occur, and to avoid this possibility (which could 
allow unfiltered oil to reach the engine bearings, 
etc.) new filter elements must be installed at the 
intervals specified by the manufacturers. 

The oil storage system is important. Only 
clean drums with dust and waterproof caps should 
be used. Containers for transferring the oil from 
the drums to the engine crankcase should be free 
of grit or dust, as even a small quantity of grit 
mixed with the oil will cause considerable damage 
to the finely-finished engine bearings. 

Any dust or dirt which raav have collected 
around the crankcase filter neck or around the 
oil filter base should be thoroughly cleaned off 
before removal of the filter element housing, or 
of the crankcase filter cap. 

When the crankcase oil is drained, and if the 
tractor is left standing in a cultivation paddock 
or adjacent thereto, do not leave the crankcase 
drain plug out overnight, as dust will enter at 
this point and will adhere to the oily surfaces of 
the crankcase, crankshaft, bearings, etc., and will 
mix with the fresh oil when it is replaced the 
following day. When the oil is hot it will usually 
drain off very quickly, and after a few minutes 
when the bulk of the oil has drained off, it is 
advisable to screw the plug in about one turn. 
This will allow any oil left in the crankcase to 
drip out overnight. In the morning remove the 
drain plug, when any accutnulation of oil above 
the drain cock will run off 

Starting the Engine from ColcL 

When starting up on petrol the engine should 
be warmed up as quickly as possible. Radiator 
shutters or a blind (whichever is fitted to the 
tractor) can be adjusted for the purpose of 
restricting air-flow through the radiator air pas- 
sages, thereby allowing the water to reach a high 
temperature quickly. A thermostat, to prevent 
the water from circulating until a reasonable en- 
gine operating temperature is reached, is generally 
located between the cylinder head and the upper 
radiator water tank. If, at any time, difficulty is 
experienced in maintaining a reasonable engine- 
operating temperature, the thermostat should be 
removed and checked; the valve may be stuck 
open, allowing the water to circulate before reach- 
ing the temperature for which it was set to open. 

If the engine has been started and has run for 
a few minutes, a good plan is then to start the 
tractor off with the load whilst still operating on 
petrol. By doing this the engine-cooling water, 
due to additional heat generated from the greater 
volume of gas burnt, will quickly reach the re- 
quired operating temperature, namely, i8o to 200 
degrees. At this temperature the petrol may 
be switched off and the kerosene fuel used. 
The temperature at which the engine should oper- 
ate is specified in the operators’ manual. 
Altitude has an effect on the operating tempera- 
ture, and the degrees Fahr. at which water boils 
is also affected by higher altitude. Radiators fitted 


to some makes of tractor enjgines operate under 
i pressure. The purpose of this is to increase the 
operating temperature of the engine without boil- 
ing the water. The filler neck seal must be in good 
condition if the system is to function efficiently. 

Any change-over from petrol to kerosene before 
the engine-cooling water has reached at least 180 
degrees Fahr. will bring about excessive wear to 
rhe engine. For every pound of fuel burnt 'an 
internal combustion engine, approximately i 
water results from the products of combustion. 
In an engine operating at a maximum permissible 
temperature this water passes out through the ex- 
haust valves in the form of vapour, causing no 
damage to the engine. On the other hand, a cold 
engine will allow some of the water to contaminate 
the lubricating oil on the cylinder walls. In addi- 
tion to this fault, an insufficiently-heated combus- 
tion chamber will not completely vapourise the 
heavy kerosene fuel, the lubricating oil will be 
diluted, heavy carbon deposits will form on the 
piston heads and in the combustion space, and 
[he spark plug insulation will be fouled with soot. 
Further trouble is encountered due to incomplete 
burning of the partly vapourised fuel, the result 
of which is reduced engine power. Using kero- 
sene fuel in an engine not properly heated-up is 
definitely uneconomical and is responsible for: — 

# Reduced power output. 

# Dilution of lubricating oil. 

# Promotion of carbon deposits. 

# Ruined spark plugs. 

# Excessive engine wear. 

Avoid Prolonged Idling. 

Idling of tractor engines for long periods^ on 
kerosene should be avoided as much as possible. 
Occasionally when working the tractor in the field, 
the drawn implement or machine may require 
certain adjustments, which in some cases may 
require as long as fifteen to twenty minutes to 
complete. If tne adjustments are likely to take 
more than five minutes to complete, the tractor 
engine should be stopped or run at a “fast idling” 
speed with the radiator blind partly closed to 
maintain the engine-cooling water at the specified 
operating temperature. Provision is made for 
adjusting the idling speed on most tractor engines, 
and the method of adjusting is fully explained in 
the tractor instruction book. 

Tke Fuel Mixture. 

The operator of a farm tractor should be com- 
petent in adjusting the carburettor fuel jets so that 
a perfect mixture is maintained at all times. 

The instruction manual explains the procedure 
quite simply. If the engine operates on kerosene, 
the mixture must be adjusted when operating on 
kerosene and not on petrol. It is most important 
that the engine be run at least at half the maxi- 
mum governed speed, and have reached operating 
temperature before any attempt is made to adjust 
the main carburettor jet. To weaken the mixture 
the main jet needle valve is turned in a clockwise 
direction ; to enrich the mixture it is turned in ^ 
anti-clockwise direction. When adjusting the main 
jet, screw the needle valve in a clockwise direction, 
slowly, until the engine commences to run 
irregularly. Then screw the needle valve in a 
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counter-clockwise direction very slowly until the 
engine runs smoothly and without any indication 
of black smoke issuing from the exhaust. In 
adjusting the idling jet the engine should be run 
slowly. To weaken the mixture the needle valve 
is screwed in a clockwise direction. 

The average carburettor will give very satis- 
factory service, provided only clean fuel is used 
ir he tanks ; and to ensure that no foreign matter 
« i;rs the fuel system, which can obstruct the 
je.pi, it is best to strain all fuel into the tanks. By 
adopting this procedure annoying holdups will be 
avoided and frequent dismantling of the carbu- 
rettor will be minimised. Should the carburettor 
at any time give serious trouble it would be best 
to have it examined and repaired by a mechanic 
competent to do this work. It will be found 
cheaper in the long run. 

The Ignition System. 

The complete combustion of the fuel and air 
mixture in the cylinders depends largely on a hot 
spark at the plug points, this is only possible 
when the magneto and its component parts are 
maintained in good condition. Magneto contact- 
breaker points and spark-plug gaps must be accu- 
rately spaced. The gap is specified in the tractor 
manual, and most tractor manufacturers supply 
gauges for both magneto and sparking-plug 
spacing. 

High, tension wires should be renewed on show- 
ing signs of deterioration, as considerable high 
tension current leakage can occur at this point. 

M.anufacturers of tractors specify a certain type 
of spark-plug for use in their engines. Suitability 
of the plugs for the engine is determined by heat 
range, size of hexagon, and other important feat- 
ures — and for this reason the specified plug should 
be used. 

After the engine has operated for approximately 
1,000 hours, it is recommended that the original 
plugs be replaced wdth new^ ones. The old plugs 
ran be sandblasted, tested, and if found to be in 
fairly satisfactory condition, they can be used 
later as spares. The improvement in engine per- 
formance will more than pay for the installation 
of a new set of plugs after each i,ooo hours of 
operation. 

The Air Cleaner. 

Farm tractor engines are usually operated under 
extremely dusty conditions. For this reason the 
importance of maintaining the air cleaner in good 
order is strongly emphasised. Under very dusty 
conditions, quantities of up to half a pint of fine 
dust will be found in the filter at the end of a 
day^s work. If this abrasive dust is allowed to 
enter the engine cylinders and mix with the lubri- 
cating oil, excessive wear will occur to the engine 
cylinders, valves, pistons and rings. 

When tractors were first introduced into the 
v/heat- growing areas, air-cleaners were not en- 
tirely efficient, and most of the wear that took 
place in the engines was due to dust and dirt 
entering the engine and mixing with the oil. 
Present-day air-cleaners are highly efficient if 
maintained in good condition. Service, such as 
changing the oil in the reservoir at specified in- 
tervals, using the right grade of oil, cleaning the 


wire mesh in the body of the cleaner, must be 
carried out if the cleaner is to function efficiently. 
Air leaks at the carburettor inlet joint and the 
air-cleaner outlet joint must be prevented at all 
times; should any air pass through these joints 
It would by-pass the oil bath of the air-cleaner 
and thus carry dust into the engine 

Occasionally the entire cleaner should be re- 
moved from the tractor and thoroughly washed 
in kerosene. Dirt accumulates in the body of the 
air-cleancr and also in the tubes and wire mesh. 
In some cases this could restrict the free flow of 
air into the engine cylinders, thereby causing an 
over- rich mixture. 

The manufacturers’ instructional manual covers 
all details regarding the correct method of servic- 
ing air-cleaners, and most manufacturers recom- 
mend that the oil in the air-cleaner reservoir be 
changed daily, and when operating under ex- 
tremely dusty conditions it should be changed 
twice daily. 

Overloading the Engine. 

A tractor engine must not, under any circum- 
stances, be overloaded for long periods. Inex- 
perienced operators generally have a tendency 
either to overload or underload an engine. If the 
speed of an engine were governed at 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute, the tractor speed were 3^ miles 
per hour, and an overload were placed on the 
engine, the speed might be reduced to 1,200 revo- 
lutions per minute. The reduced, speed of the 
engine would in turn reduce the speed of the 
tractor. By driving the tractor in the next lower 
gear the engine speed of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute would be maintained and the tractor 
could, under extreme conditions of overloading in 
the higher gear, travel almost as fast in the lower 
gear. It must be remembered that when the 
governed speed of the engine is reduced, the power 
available at the tractor drawbar is correspondingly 
reduced. Overloading an engine causes rapid wear 
and considerably reduces its economic life. 

General. 

The tractor instruction book is rightly termed 
“the most important part of the tool kit.” Just 
reading it through once will not give the operator 
T good knowledge of the particular service and 
maintenance that it covers. Careful study of its 
contents from the first to the last page is strongly 
advised. It is always better to rely on the book 
than on one’s memory, at least until such time as 
the whole correct procedure becomes habitual. 

Before any engine adjustments, such as valve 
tappet clearance, are attempted, all dirt should be 
cleaned from the surfaces before removal of the 
covers. Gaskets should be replaced if broken, or 
in any way damaged; oil leakage from a valve 
cover will ultimately result in a general mess of 
oil and dirt over the engine. 

Operators wuth a sound knowledge of tractor 
engine service and maintenance, and who give the 
engine regular and proper attention, can consider- 
ably reduce the current high demand for engine 
spare parts. The final results wtII be long engjne- 
life, coupled with economy and trouble-free 
operation. 
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Relresher Courses in the Prindples of Farm Managemeiri; 

for Ex-Servicemen. 


Refresher Courses in the “Principles of Farm 
Management/' which have been organised by the 
Department of Agriculture under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Post-war Reconstruction, will be 
continued at the Government Experiment Farm, 
Yanco, N.S.W., as under: — 

No. 13 Course — 8 weeks — Qth January to 3rd 
March, 1950. 

*No. 14 Course — 5 weeks — 13th March to 14th 
April, 1950. 

♦No. 15 Course — 5 weeks — 24th April to 26th 
May, 1950. 

♦No, 16 Course — 5 weeks — 5th June to 7th 
July, 1950. 

♦No. 17 Course — 5 weeks — I7tli July to i8th 
August, 1950. 

No, 18 Course — 8 wrecks — 28th August to 20th 
October, 1950. 

♦No. 19 Course — 5 weeks — 30th October to ist 
December, 1950. 

Application to attend one of the above Courses 
should be made to the Deputy Co-ordinator, Rural 
Training, N.S.W. Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Applicants for a Refresher Course who are 
entitled to allowances during training must either 
(a) be in possession of a Qualification Certificate; 
or (b) a recommendation from the Classification 
Committee of the War Service Land Settlement 
Division, Lands Department, Box 39, G.P.O., 
Sydney; or (c) be eligible under the Re- 
establishment Division of Po.st-war Reconstruc- 
tion. (These applicants must apply to the Deputy 
Director, Re-establishment Division, Post-war 
Reconstruction, Box 4318, G.P.O., Sydney.) 

Applicants not coming within the above cate- 
gories, but who are established on their own farms, 
or have reasonable expectations of becoming 
farmers, may, subject to the approval of the 
Deputy Co-ordinator of Rural Training, be 
admitted to a Refresiher Course. These appli- 
cants will not be entitled to travelling or other 
allowances. 

All Students attending Refresher Courses will 
be charged a Board and Lodging fee of 25s. per 
week. 

The Courses Available ^ 

These Courses are not designed to instruct be- 
ginners, but to provide the experienced farmer or 
grazier with knowledge regarding the latest 
developments, research and scientific methods, 
now proved and applied to modern farming. 

"Note. — Number 14 Course is reserved for applicants 
wishing to specialise in Dairying and Pig Raising (Irrigation 
and Non -irrigation). 

Number 15 Course is reserved for applicants wishing to 
specialise in Sheep and Fat Lamb Prodaction (Irrigation and 
Non -irrigation). 

Number 16 Course is reserved for applicants wishing to 
specialise in Sheep and Fat Lamb Production (Irrigation and 
Non -irrigation). 

Number xy Course is reserved for applicants wishing to 
specialise in Horticulture (Irrigation and No-i-inigation). 

MM*! I 0 Course is reserved for applicants wishing to 
- spisdalise in irrigation Farming. 
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Instruction is given in Elementary Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management, and Lectures 
and Demonstrations on many Agricultural and 
Veterinary subjects and practices, and special in- 
struction is also given in Wool Classing. 

In the eight weeks* Refresher Course, the 
specialist is provided for by the division of the 
Course into specialist groups as under, each hav- 
ing its own syllabus and special instructor, and 
conducted in conjunction with General Irrigation 
Practices. 

Group I.— Sheep, Fat Lambs, Mixed Farming. 

Group 2. — Dairy Farming and Pig Raising. 

Group 3. — Horticulture. 

Group 4. — Irrigation. 

Applicants for the eight weeks’ Refresher 
Course should indicate the specialist group they 
wish to join. 

Visits are made, throughout all the Courses, to 
various Stud properties, Soil Conservation Re- 
search Stations, Experiment Farms and Colleges, 
and tuition is supplemented by films and other 
visual instructional aids. 

Free rail tickets are provided to and from Yanco 
Experiment Farm for those students entitled to 
allowances. 

Rates of AUoivanccs per Week, 

£ s. c\.£ s. d. 

(a) Single Student without 

dependants 3 ^5 ^ 

(h) Single Student with wholly 

or part dependant 3 15 o 

Plus an amount not exceed- 
ing £i IIS., according to 
degree of dependency. 

Plus living away from home 

allowance 015 o 

Range — 

4 H) o 
to 

6 I o 

(c) Married Student with 


dependent wife 3 15 o 

Plus dependant’s allowance 

for wife i ii 0 

Plus living away from home 

allowance 015 o 

6 I o 

(d) Married Student with 

dependent wife 3 I5 o 

Plus dependant’s allowance 

for wife iii o 

Plus allowance for first 

child only 0 9 0 

And living away from home 

allowance i 10 0 


(c) Board and lodging at the 
Training Centre is charged 
at the rate of £i 5s. 
week. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Deputy Co-ordinator, Rural Training, 
N.S.W., Department of Agriculture, Box 38, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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It PAYS to buy the best 


Government Certified Bean Seed 
BROWN BEAUTY 

2/4 lb.; 5 lbs. 2/3 lb.; 10 lbs. 2/2 lb.; ^bushel 31/6; bushel 120/- 

ALL PRICES F.O.R., NETT WEIGHTS, SACKS FREE 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


uweui 


331 Church Street, Parramatta, N.S.W. 

Write for our free price list of leading cauliflower 
varieties — anothmr fiumsey Specialty ! 


P.O. Box 74 




Extremely light and portable, it is 
easily handled on steep slopes. 
You can wheel it where you 
want it. 

Labour and fatigue are minimised 
because a large area may be 
worked from each position in 
which the plant is placed. The 
I inch diameter hose with a 
^pressure of 250 lb. per square 
inch is very easy to handle and 
coils without kinking. A 44-gatlon 
wooden cask is mounted on 
sturdy light steel Hand Cart. 


THE NEW M.V. ROLLER SPRAY PLANT 


The most efficient spray ever made 


Write for full particulars 


Ttlejrams; 
•Vlrtuo,’’ Sydney 


'“i5r MOFFAT VIRTUE ITD. 

Manufectureri, Engineers, Hechinery Merchants 
Epsom Rotd, Rotebery. N.S.W. Mafclltn Street, Lismore, N.S.W. 

Mo<fAt«Vlrtue (Q*Id.) Pcy.Ltd..295 Wickham Street, Brisbane; Marfaret Street. Toowoomba; and at Longreach, QMd. 
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PESPRUF” 50 


Truit Mark 


spells 

DEATH 

and wide range of 

fruit & VEGETABLE PESTS 


The Ideal orchard and garden spray “Pespruf* 

50 D.D.T. dispersible powder is made from the 
highest grade D.D.T. and contains 50% of Its most 
active form. Supplied in highly effective powder 
form. 2 lbs. of “Pespruf*' 50 to the 100 gallons of 
cold water makes a fully effective spray, ready for 
Immediate use. “Pespruf* 50 mixes well with other 
sprays. 




N.S.W. Distributors : 

WILLIAM COOPER & 
NEPHEWS (AUST.) 
PTY. LTD. 


“PESPRUF” 50% D.D.T. 

Trade Mark ^ 

DISPERSIBLE POWDER 

A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 
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lUITGROWINGi 


An Efficient 
and Economical 

FRUIT 

CASE 

CLEANER 


T. N. Powell^ 
Fruit Inspector, 
Goulburn. 



Fis. 1.-— Case Cleaner in Operation. 

Two cases being treated simultaneously, one on each buffer. 


FRUITGROWERS quite frequently are able to purchase second-hand cases at reduced 
prices, but often the difficulty involved in removing the old labels, brands and marks is so 
great that any money saved in their purchase is eaten up in the cost of cleaning. 
Messrs. R. H. Charles & Sons, of ^^Normanton Park,’’ Goulburn, have been able to 
surmount this difficulty by designing and installing a machine which is most efficient and 
reduces cost to a minimom. 


The machine is shown in operation in 
Fig. I, and the following illustrations show 
details of construction. 

The set-up of the machine can be seen in 
Fig. 2, which shows the shaft and attach- 
ments rigged up on a small platform and 
being driven by a i h.p. motor with V-belt 
transmission from beneath the platform. In 
the centre is a small flywheel attached be- 
tween the two bearings; this steadies the 



Fif. Th« Mftchtn* Ready 
for Use. 


buffers when the machine is running. At 
each end of the shaft buffers are fixed. These 
are made out of softwood, and are 5 inches 
wide and 6 to 7 inches in diameter. 

File cloth material 2 to inches wide is 
tacked around the rollers, two strips of file 
cloth (Fig. 3) being used around each 
buffer, giving a scraping surface of about 
5 inches on each. The file cloth material. 



Fig. 3.—- Detail of Method of Attaching 
File Cloth to Buffers. 
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which is secured by staples, is used for clean- 
ing stencils, whilst wire brushes are used 
for removal of labels and cleaning the side 



Fig. 4. — Buffer Removed end Wire Brush Attached. 


of the case. When it is desired to change 
over from the file cloth buffer to the wire 
brush, the spindle is knocked out of the shaft, 
and the wire brush attached as in Fig. 4. 
File cloth material such as used by Mr. 
Charles is obtainable at is. 8d. per foot. 

Fig* 5 shows a case deeply branded witli 
black ink; Fig. 6 shows the same case with 
the brand removed. This took exactly ij 4 



Fig. 5. — Case Deeply Branded in Black Ink 
Prior to Cleaning. 


minutes, the file cloth buffer, of course, being 
used. To lengthen the life of the file cloth, 
the buffers are reversed from left to right 
and the **bite'* thus increased until the cloth 


is worn out. In Fig. 7 the wire brush is in 
operation, removing a label and cleaning the 
end of the case. 



Fig. 6.— The Case shown in Fig. 5, After Treatment. 


To minimise the dust problem and make 
working conditions more pleasant, Mr. 
Charles has found it an advantage to dip the 
case in water prior to placing on the buffer ; 
^ inch water in the bottom of any drum 
is quite sufficient. 

Where the cases require cleaning on both 
sides and removal of brands on both ends, 
one man can clean about fifteen cases per 



Fig. 7. — The Wira Brush in Usa Removing 
Label from Case End. 


hour. Where labels are attached, a con- 
siderably greater number can be done, as the 
wire brush removes the labels easily and 
quickly. 


The Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. 
Grabani, M.L.A. has received advice from his 
colleague, the Minister for Education, that the 
Bursary Endowment Board has granted registra- 
tion under the Bursary Endowment Act to Wagga 
Agricultural College and has approved of 

^bursaries awarded by the Board being made 
tenable there. 
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The Bursary Endowment Board’s approval 
means that Wagga Agricultural College has now 
been placed on tne same footing as Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Agricultural Scholarships 
granted by the Department of Education and 
awarded for competition each year amongst 
candidates who secure the Intermediate Certificate 
may also be made tenable at Wagga Agricultural 
College. 
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OLIVE TREE PROPAGATION 

. # 

Review of Exploratory Trials Cooducted 
at Wagga Agricultural College 

and Experiment Station 

• 

C. H. Mort, H.D.A., Fruit Officer. 

THE olive hM been grown in many conntriet for diontands of years and varying methods 
of propagation have been used. Varions tests have been conducted into a number of 
aspecU of olive tree propagation at Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station 
during the past few years. 

From tests at Wagga it has been found that the olive is not a particularly difficult 
tree to propagate^ and that many modem nursery methods can be used successfully. 
In die following ardcie, the different methods tried are described for the benefit of 
intending propagators. 

At present no information is available as to which method of propagation ulti- 
mately produces the most satisfactory tree for Australian conditions. Overseas, some 
anthorides recommend trees produced by budding or grafting seedlings, while other 
anthorides prefer trees raised from cuttings or other vegetadve methods. At Wagga, 
although good nursery trees have been raised from all methods described here, the most 
consistent results have been obtained by growing and “working” seedlings. 


Raising of Seedlings. 

Variety of the Seed . — Pits from many 
varieties have been tried for raising seedlings 
and nearly all proved to be quite satisfac- 
tory. Verdale pits are considered slightly 
better than pits from any of the other better- 
known varieties ; they give a good germina- 
tion and produce vigorous seedlings of a 
good type. 


In the tests, Sevillano, Palermo and Luc- 
ques gave poor germination, so it would be 
advisable to avoid these varieties until 
further tests are made. 

In America pits from Redding’s olives are 
recommended as particularly suitable for 
stock.* 



Fllcy-y«*rt<old Oliv« 
Tr«M at Wagga 
Agricultural Collage 
and Experiment 
Station. 

Propagated on aeedling 
stock. 
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Seed Cleaning . — ^The general method 
adopted at Wagga has been to rub the ripe 
fruit with half a brick against a 3/16 inch 
me^h screen to remove the skins and flesh, 
and then to wash clean with water. Up to 
I cwt. of fruit can be cleaned in this way by 
a man in half a day. This means ten 
thousand to thirty thousand pits according 
to the size of the olives treated. 

Pre-treatment of the fruit by soaking for 
several hours in a 3 per cent caustic soda 
solution to soften the skins and flesh and 
thus make rubbing easier, has been tried. 
This method is recommended in some 
American publications ^ * but it was found, 
here, that the time spent in washing to re- 
move the caustic after this treatment more 
than offset any time gained in the rubbing 
out process. The process may be advan- 
tageous if large quantities were to be treated, 
but it is believed that under these conditions 
a mechanical “rubber” could be constructed 
at a reasonable cost. 

Treatment with 2 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid to remove the flesh from the pits has 
also been tried, but no results of benefit were 
obtained. 

In some seasons, the olive produces a 
number of pits in which the kernel fails to 
develop. These pits are lighter than those 
that contain a healthy kernel, and can be 
separated immediately after cleaning by flo- 
tation in a 25 per cent, brine solution. After 
this treatment, the good pits are immediately 
rinsed again in clean water. 


Seed Sowing and Germmation, 

At Wagga, best results have been obtained 
by sowing the pits in June or early July, 
as soon as they are dried out after cleaning. 
The pits are sown thickly in rows, 6 to 8 
inches apart, in seed-beds, firmed well into 
the soil, and covered with about i inch of 
loose mulch. These seed-beds are then kept 
continuously moist but not too wet. 

A small percentage of the pits germinate 
the following spring, but the main germina- 
tion occurs, either in the autumn about ten 
months after planting, or in the spring fif- 
teen months after planting. Although this 
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delayed germination has disadvantages, it 
has been found impossible to obtain more 
uniform germination by any of the methods 
tried. 

Trials have been made to obtain a more 
even germination by cracking the pits before 
planting. Although a slig&ly better ger- 
mination was obtained from these, the ger- 
mination was still delayed, and it is con- 
sidered that the increased germination does 
not warrant the labour involved. The pits 
have to be cracked very carefully to avoid 
injury to the kernel and the operation is a 
tedious one. It is considered preferable to 
plant an extra quantity of untreated pits to 
make allowance for the lower germination 
obtained. 

Feeding of olives to turkeys for pre-sow- 
ing treatment of pits was also tried, but no 
seeds were recovered. 

Some seeds require to be “after ripened” 
for effective germination. This is a natural 
process which may be artificially promoted 
by storing the seed in a moist medium at 
35 to 40 deg. Fahr. for two or three months 
prior to planting. It is possible that more 
uniform germination of olive seeds would be 
obtained in this way. 


TrampiaDtiBg and Care of Seedlings. 

At Wagga, the seedlings are generally 
transplanted from the seed-beds into nursery 
rows when they are 6 inches to i foot high. 
However, transplanting in early autumn has 
proved to be most satisfactory. Although 
seedlings transplanted at this time of the 
year require shading for a short period, the 
soil is warm and new roots form rapidly. 

If glasshouse space is available, seedlings 
that come from the autumn germination are 
best potted when about 2 inches high, held 
in the glasshouse or other protected position 
thro'ugh the colder months, and planted into 
the nursery row in the spring. 

After planting, any side shoots arising 
from the lower portion of the seedlings are 
periodically removed to ensure 6 or 8 inches 
of clean butt for working. 

{To be concluded.) 
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HU LIE'S BRAND 



THE MOST EFFICIENT BABBIT DESTBOYEB 

SEND ENQUIRIES THROUGH YOUR 
USUAL WHOLESALE HOUSE. 

WHIFFEN & SONS LTD. 

(A Division of British Qiemicals and Biologicals LidL) 

FULHAM — LONDON — ENGLAND 

Australian Representatives: 

BENGER-GENATOSAN (PTY.) LTD. 

66-72 Reservoir Street^ Sydney. Telegrams: AMPOGEN, Sydney 


The WoHtTa moat efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 



BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(IncorpBratliig T. ROBINSON R Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street, Sydney 

MelbourM BritbeM 
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You never know what tomorrow will 
bring. Shortages, higher costs, and many 
unfulfilled orders may well result from 
today’s abnormal conditions. It’s sound 
common-sense to invest in Fordson 
MAJOR now. NOW Is the time to order 
YOUR Fordson MAJOR! 


.1 


U 


Fordson 


See your Fordson Dea/er or write to : — 


MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 


Telephone : MA9273 


(Fordson Distributors for NS,W,) 

369*385 Wattle Street, Ultimo, Sydney 

Telegrams : **Sellmotors, Sydney" 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics, 


1949 AND THE FUTURE 

• 

1949 will he remembered as the year in which the sterling, Australian and most 
other **soff' currencies were devalued — an event of outstanding economic import- 
ance and one which will have far-reaching effects on all sections of the community, 
effects which arc only now beginning to be felt. 

And yet looking hack on 1949 it is apparent that, in so far as the Australian 
farmer was concerned, it was a year very similar to 1948. Overall the season was 
again good, crop yields zvere heavy and livestock production continued at high 
levels. Prices for nearly all primary products remained high — ezen prior to devalua- 
tion prices fails had been small, and some prices had risen. Follozmng devalua- 
tion in September the price of our tzvo main primary products, wool and zvheat, 
rose substantially. The tipzvard movement in costs, which had been apparent for 
several years past, continued and by the end of the year some of the effects of 
devaluation were being felt in further, and sometimes substantial, increases in costs. 

But at this stage the full effect of devaluation, even if realised, had not been felt by 
the farming community. 

Farmers continued to experience many 
of the difficulties associated with the war 
and post-war years, although in some re- 
spects there were signs of improvement. 

Most building and fencing materials con- 
tinued in extremely short supply — many 
farmers being unable to carry out desirable 
and necessary improvements or even to 
maintain existing improvements in a satis- 
factory condition for this reason. Farm 
labour was still scarce and expensive and 
some machinery was still hard to get, 
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but here there were definite signs of 
improvement, tractor imports in recent 
months having been at record levels and 
local production of tractors having increased. 

By and large, Australian farmers had 
another extremely prosperous year. Net 
farm incomes may have averaged very 
slightly lower than in 1948, but if so, that 
was the only year in which farm incomes 
exceeded 1949 levels. Despite slightly higher 
costs it is doubtful if there was any sub- 
stantial difference between average net fatm 
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income^ in *1948 and 1949. Once 

again wool and wheat producers enjoyed a 
particularly successful year from a financial 
point of view, while the dairying, fat lamb 
and beef-raising industries also experienced 
excellent results. On the other hand the 
poultry and some horticultural industries 
did not, by comparison, experience such 
highly satirfactory i^^ults, although even in 
these industries incomes were well above 
pre-war levels. 


What of the Future? 

Farmers may have every reason to expect 
their returns to remain high during the 
whole of' i9So, although it is quite probable 
that prices for our two major export 
commodities, wool and wheat, will fall 
from their present levels. The recently 
announced increases in export contract prices 
assure meat-producers of reasonably stable 
prices during the coming year, while pro- 
ducers of dairy products and eggs can ex- 
pect some further small increases in the 
prices of their products, although these may 
be more than offset by further increases in 
costs, partly the result of devaluation, which 
all rural producers can expect during 1950. 

In the present unsettled state of the world 
economy further changes in the value of 
currencies are possible from time to time, 
and should there be any further re-ad just- 
nient of the Australian currency in relation 
to sterling or the U.S. dollar this will natur- 
ally have an effect on export returns and 
on costs in this country ; the comments made 
in this article, however, are based on the 
assumption that all major currencies will 
remain stable at their present levels during 
1950. 

Under such circumstances it would appear 
that the upward spiral in costs will continue 
in Australia, while total gross farm incomes 
will probably fall slightly. Where a free 
market exists it would appear that prices 
for farm products have reached their peak 
— in some cases this peak was reached well 
over a year ago — ^but where products are 
sold under contract, as in the case of Aus- 
tralian meat, dairy products and eggs, aiid 
where the contract prices are subject to 
limited variations, depending, inter alia, 
upon production costs, there are still likely 
to be some price rises. 
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Wool-’-^SEliifactory Prices AalkipatsdL 

The 1948-49 wool selling season was 
characterised by all-time record prices, 
although there was a slight fall towards the 
end of the season. The current season, as 
was expected, opened at very satisfactory 
levels, prices being approximately equal to 
those ruling at the end of jthe previous 
season. However, ? following devaluation in 
mid-September there was an immediate and 
appreciable increase in prices, and while no 
attempt can be made to forecast the future 
market in detail, it appears likely that prices 
will remain at relatively high levels for 
the rest of the selling season. 


Average Price of Greasy Wool at Auction 
(NSW,). 

Season. Pence per lb. 

1938-39 10*3 

1946- 47 .. .. ■ .. 23.6 

1947- 48 37*9 

1948- 49 . . . . . . 46.8 

1949- 50 — September .. 41.2 

October . . . . 51.3 

World demand for wool continues to be 
very heavy and there is no reason to believe 
that the market will collapse during 1950, 
although it is probable that there will be 
some fall in prices during the year, while 
the average price for the 1950-51 season will 
more than likely be less than the average 
for the present season. 


Wheat Prices Likely to Fall. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
should provide Australia with satisfactory 
prices for the bulk of her wheat exports for 
the next three and a half years, but it does 
not seem likely that prices will for long 
remain at the new maximum price (follow- 
ing devaluation) of i6s. id. per bushel. The 
international wheat supply situation is im- 
proving — so much so, that the United States 
is faced with a serious surplus and has taken 
steps to reduce production in 1949-50; so 
that the gradual fall in prices which started 
in 1948 and continued until September, 
1949, when it was suddenly, but probably 
temporarily, reversed by devaluation is 
likely to be resumed in 1950. 

However, as with wool, and irrespective 
of the International Wheat Agreement, ex- 
port wheat prices, although they will prob- 
ably be lower in 1950 than at the moment, 
should still be extremely satisfactory to the 
Australian wheat-grower, while, with costs 
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In the Battle Against Insect Pests 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION— REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 


USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 




MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £3/15/0 per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on application) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 


7 Short Street, Chatswood, N.S.W. 


Phone : J A 6454 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS 

DO YOU REALISE THAT YOU ARE PAYING FOR PASTURE 
IMPROVEMENT WHETHER OR NO ? 

Depreciation of your soils and pastures lowers the value of your land, reduces production — 

THIS MEANS MONEY LOST 

Money spent on your land, be it seeds, fertilizer or the cost of the work involved protects your 
asset, builds bigger returns and being so spent is deductable in Taxation returns — 

THIS MEANS MONEY SAVED 

Write to us or get from your local YATES* distributor our special brochure on how to take 
advantage of the fact that the Federal Government will stand an appreciable portion of the cost 
of your pasture improvement. 

Your local Yates Stockist will be very glad to have your orders for farm seeds, vegetable and 
flower seeds in bulk quantities, and of course the standard 6d. and t/- packets of choice seeds 
for the home garden. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Seed Growers, Merchants, and Nurserymen 

184-186 Sussex Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Box 2707, G.P.O.. Sydney Wires: *• Seedsman, Sydney ** Phone: MA677I (9 lines) 






Here is yet another Masonite 
service! A range of Masonite Struc- 
tural Bends for modem interior con- 
struction is now available in Standard 
Presdwood, Tempered Presdwood and 
Temprtlle. In addition to the wide 
variety of stock Bends, special orders 
can be placed for individual require- 
ments. Masonite Bends provide a 
practical, inexpensive material for the 
treatment of wall-panelling, ceilings, 
cupboards, furniture, and aU interior 
uses where it is necessary or desirable 
to *^bend for beauty.*’ Easy to cut, con- 
struct, finish and instal, these Bends 
give almost unlimited scope for 
creating outstanding modem effects at 
low cost. 





FROM V X 4' SHEETS 



TEMFEREP FRESDWOOD 
AND FRESDWOOD 
FROM 6’ X 4' SHEETS 


TYPICAL MASONITE BENDS 



STRUCTURAL 


ENDS 


Full details are available from 
your regular Masonite distri- 
butor or any Masonite office. 


MASONITE SALES OFFICES: 

S33 Ceiltni St., MELBOURNE. 3S9 Pitt St., SYDNEY. 
282 Qussfi St., BRISBANE. 31 Chsistr St., ADELAIDE. 
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in Australia still rising, a further small in* 
crease in the domestic price may be expected 
, towards the end of 1950. 


Returns to Wheatgrowers, 

(Bagged per bushel— 

■Sydney basis.) 
s. d. 

1938-39 • • 

..29 

1939-40 . . 

..38 

1940-41 

..40 

1946-47 • • 

..96 

1947-48 

••13 

1948-49 

..80* 


Increasing Home Demand. 

Australian demand for rural products is 
increasing as the population expands. It 
has been estimated that by the end of 1957 
the Australian population will have reached 
the 10 million mark, and to meet the 
demands of such a population it will be 
necessary to increase the output of several 
primary industries, while all export surpluses 
are likely to be reduced. Under these cir- 
cumstances the future for the Australian 
producer of meat, butter, eggs and most 
other products is bright. 

In the meantime Australia has forward 
contracts with the British Ministry of Food 
which provide assured markets for her sur- 
plus production of dairy produce, dried 
fruits, meat and eggs for 1950, and in most 
cases for considerably longer. The con- 
tract for dairy produce, which provides for 
limited price adjustments from year to year, 
operates until June, 1955. Prices under 
this contract rose in 1949 by 7J4 per cent, 
and a further rise in 1950 may be expected. 
The dried fruits and egg contracts run until 
1953, while the present meat contract ex- 
pires next September, but a new fifteen-year 
contract has already been agreed upon in 
principle and prices for the first year have 
been fixed for some meats, so that meat 
producers have assured markets for a 
considerable time to come. 

Devaluation has also opened up a new 
overseas market for Australian oats, and 
other coarse grains, but the extent and re- 
lative permanence of this market is hard 
to judge. Export prices for barley have in- 
creased substantially as a result of devalua- 
tion. On the other hand there are signs that 
the export market for some canned goods, 
such as tomato products, is contracting. 

* Advance to date : it is likely that the total return for 
this season will be slightly below that of 1947-48. 
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The position may be summarised by say- 
ing that while total gross returns for rural 
products will probably be lower in 1950 than 
in 1949 (although for some products gross 
returns will be higher), total costs will be 
higher. Nevertheless net incomes in nearly 
every branch of farming will remain very 
satisfactory and far in excess of pre-war 
levels. At the same time farmers will also 
continue to be beset with many of the wor- 
ries and shortages which have, to date, 
characterised the post-war period. 

Labonr, Hateriab and Machinery in 1950. 

Labour on New South Wales farms 
reached its lowest level for several decades 
in 1944. Between that year and 1948 there 
was a gradual return of labour to the farms, 
although in 1948 the total number of 
persons permanently employed was still 
significantly less than at the outbreak of 
World War II. 

It now appears that the position has been 
stabilised at about the 1948 level, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any further 
extensive return of workers to the farms 
unless Australia experiences a definite reces- 
sion in its general economy. While an 
economic recession may occur in some few 
years time, it does not appear likely 
that even a mild recession will be ex- 
perienced in 1950, so that farmers may 
expect labour to remain scarce and expen- 
sive during the coming year ; in fact, labour 
costs are likely to be slightly higher than in 
1949, and labour just as hard to obtain. 

Nor are there any immediate prospects of 
any substantial improvement in the supply 
of materials, although the position may be 
expected to ease slightly during the course 
of the year. 

For machinery the outlook is generally 
brighter. Headers, pick-up hay balers and 
some other harvesting machinery are still in 
extremely short supply, and the position is 
likely to improve only slowly. However, the 
position in so far as most other tractor- 
drawn implements is concerned is more 
satisfactory, and although there is frequently 
some delay in delivery, sometimes of several 
months duration, with a little foresight 
farmers can usually obtain the machine 
they require. The tractor position, in par- 
ticular, has improved considerably, and 
there is now no real shortage of either^small 
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or medium^sized tractors, although some 
particular American makes are almost 
unprocurable. 

As the, result of the ^'dollar shortage” 
there has been an important change in , the 
source of our tractor supplies. Until recently, 
the United States was the main supplier, of 
tractors to Australia,, but the swing towards 
British tractors which began in ^94^ tia 3 . 
continued, and during 1949 the majority of 
tractors sold in Australia were of British 
manufacture. A number of European models 
were also placed on the market for the first 
time during the year, but to date only 
limited numbers have been supplied. It is 
expected, however, that the supply of 
European tractors will show a considerable 
increase in 1950. The year 1949 also saw one 
of the largest of the American manufacturers 
commence the distribution of their Aus- 
tralian-produced tractors, tooling-up for the 
manufacture of which has been in progress 
for some time. Several other firms are also 


producing tractors in Australia and locd 
production should expand considerably in 
1950. 

It seems probable therefore that only the 
larger types of tractor will be in short sup- 
ply in the coming year, and here the supply 
position should be considerably better than 
in any post-war year. Individual makes, 
however, formerly popular, may ^ be un- 
procurable, while the few fully imported 
American tractors available will be very 
much more expensive than in the past. 

The general upward movement in farm 
machinery prices which has been in evidence 
since the war is almost certain to continue, 
and both British and Australian machinery 
are likely to show some price increases, 
while, as already mentioned, American 
machinery will show such substantial in- 
creases in price as probably to place it out 
of the reach of many farmers who, in the 
past, have used American equipment. — 
P. C. Druce, Acting Senior Economics 
Research Officer. 


MECHANISATION IN THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 

• 

MECHANISATION of the dairy industry in New South Wales has expanded at 
an increasingly fast pace during the last decade, although it has been proceeding 
gradually during the whole of ^his century. The rate of increase in the use of 
machinery during the past fifty years has, however, been far from uniform. 


The introduction of milking machines at the turn of the century resulted in 
the first significant use of machinery in the dairy industry. Prior to 1900 the 
quantity and value of machinery on dairy farms was almost negligible, but by 1920 
dairy machinery on farms was valued at almost £i million, the value having doubled 
betzvcen 1900 and igio, zvhile between 1910 and 1920 it almost doubled 
again. However, during the 'twenties the use of machinery did not continue to 
expand at such a rapid rate as in the early part of the century, and with the onset 
of the depression of the early 'thirties there was a distinct falling off in new 
machinery purchases by dairy farmers. In some years of the early and mid- 
'thirties the total value of machinery on dairy farms showed a fall, largely due, no 
doubt, to the faet that normal replacements were not being made ozmng to the 
depressed state of the industry. But zvith the outbreak of World War II another 
period of rapid mechanised expansion began, and still continues. 


The two periods of rapidly increasing 
mechanisation dilfer in at least one im- 
portant respect. In the early part of the 
century the increased use of machinery was 
due primarily to the introduction of the 
milking machine. The present period of ex- 
pansion is due in part to a further significant 
increase in the use of milking machines, and 
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again this is the main factor, and in part to 
a significant, and economically important, 
increase in the use of tractors and tractor- 
drawn equipment by dairy farmers. Prior to 
World War II the ownership of a tractor by 
the dairy farmer was rare; to-day it has 
become relatively common. 
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Table I shows the value of machinery in 
use on dairy farms at the end of each 
decade from 1900-01 to 1930-31 and for the 
years 1938-39 to 1940-41. The figures are 
as recorded by the Bureau of Statistics and 
Economics. 


Table I. — Value of Farm Machinery 
AND Implements on Dairy Farms. 


1900-01 

1910-11 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 


i 

237,200 

534,740 

910,260 

1,171,000 

1,275,622 

1,408,270 

1,502,849 


After 1940-41 the presentation of the 
statistics was altered, values no longer being 
shown. The rapid rise in costs which has 
been a feature of the past decade would, in 
any case, seriously reduce the usefulness of 
figures showing values of machinery in 
recent years and, in so far as both milking 
machines and tractors are concerned, num- 
bers on farms give a far better indication of 
the increase in their use. 


Milking Machines. 

Table II shows the number of milking 
machines in use at 31st March, 1939, to the 
same date in 1949. The figures quoted are 
numbers of .stands. Most farms have from 
two to four stands. 


Table II. — Number of Milking 
Machines in Use (Number of Stands). 


At 31st March. 

'1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

^943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


8,119 

10,815 

12,881 

156^6 

18,365 

22,108 


25,177 

27,157 


28,861 

29,921 

31,305 


The average number of stands per farm 
is estimated at three ; granting this assump- 
tion then about 10,440 dairy farmers in New 
South Wales use milking machines. There 
are, on the other hand, less than 16,700 


dairy farmers in the State with herds of 
fifteen or more cows, consequently it would 
appear that about three out of every five 
farms in the State on which dairying is a 
major enterprise are now equipped with 
milking machines. In 1939 it is doubtful if 
more than three dairy farms in twenty were 
so equipped. 

The installation of new milking machines 
reached a peak in 1943-44, but has fallen 
tairly steadily since, although there were 
substantially more new machines installed 
in 1948-49 than in 1947-48. The rate of 
installation is still considerably above the 
pre-war rate, but although there remain 
probably 6,000 dairy farms in the State 
which are not equipped with milking 
machines, it would appear probable that in 
the future new installations will show a 
further falling off from the 1948-49 level, in 
which year, incidentally, less than half the 
number of new machines were installed 
compared with the peak year of 1943-44. 


Increase in Tractor Numbers. 

Unfortunately the number of tractors in 
use on dairy farms is not available, but the 
number of tractors in use in coastal districts 
has been tabulated since 1939. Figures were 
also collected in 1930 and are shown in 
'Table III. While all the tractors in this 
classification would not be used on dairy 
farms the great majority would be, and it is 
probable that the figures give a reasonable 
indication of the relative increase in tractor 
purchases by coastal dairy farmers which 
lias taken place in recent years and which is 
continuing at the present time. 


Table III. — Tractors in Use in Coastal 
Districts. 

At '30th June. 

1930 447 

At 31st March. 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


1,442 

1,807 

1,911 

1,648 

2,114 

1,654 
2,398 
2,584 
3,024 
3^336 
4,003 ^ 
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It is estimated that at least 75 per cent, of 
the tractors in use on coastal farms are 
operated on dairy farms. There are approxi- 
mately 14,500 coastal dairy farms with 
fifteen or more cows, so that it would appear 
that, at 31st March, 1949, just over one 
coastal dairy farmer in five owned a tractor. 
In 1939 the equivalent figure was probably 
about one in fifteen. 

What has caused this great increase in 
the use of tractor power by dairy farmers, 
most of whom crop comparatively small 
areas ? There appear to be several 
inter-related factors : — 

(i) First, and perhaps of most import- 
ance, is the fact that during recent years the 
dairy farmer’s financial position, in com- 
mon with that of other rural producers, has 
improved considerably. He has had 
more money available to invest in capital 
equipment. 

(ii) Smaller tractors suitable for use on 
dairy farms, although not necessarily an 
economic acquisition, have been developed 
only in recent years. 

(iii) Labour shortages and high wages 
have caused some farmers to adopt labour- 
saving devices which they might not have 
been interested in, or prepared to adopt, if 
circumstances had remained as they were 
prior to World War II, when labour was 
cheap and easy to obtain. 

(iv) The New South Wales Farm 
Mechanisation Scheme, inaugurated in 1943, 
undoubtedly increased the dairy farmer’s 
interest in the use of tractor power on small 
farms. 
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This rapid expansion in the use of the 
tractor on dairy farms is of some economic 
significance. The purchase of a tractor 
involves a considerable capital outlay^ the 
cheapest, and at the same time probably the 
most suitable, tractor available for the pur- 
pose costing slightly less than £600. Im- 
plements, in addition to those already owned 
by the farmer, are also likely to be required, 
resulting in a probable total capital outlay 
of from £700 to £900. 

When it is considered that the area crop- 
ped by coastal dairy farmers rarely exceeds 
40 acres per annum and is usually less than 
30 acres it is obvious that there is a serious 
danger of over-capitalisation. Undoubtedly 
some dairy farmers crop a sufficient area or 
have other uses for their tractors, such as 
pumping water, to justify, on economic 
grounds, the purchase of a tractor and trac- 
tor-drawn equipment; undoubtedly many 
others will find that, even after taking the 
present relatively high labour costs into con- 
sideration, the purchase of a tractor is not a 
sound business proposition. 

Where the purchase of a tractor is de- 
cided upon it is important that the tractor 
chosen should be the most suitable type and 
si:'.e available for the purpose. In the past 
some dairy farmers have purchased tractors 
which are more suited to wheatgrowing 
than dairying, thereby outlaying an unneces- 
sarily large amount of capital and wasting 
power-output. — P. C. Druce, Acting Senior 
Economics Research Officer. 


Winter Wheat Breeding Programme at Glen Innes and Yanco, 


With the object of breeding early maturing 
wheats of winter habit, the Department has estab- 
lished winter wheat breeding programmes at New 
England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes, and at 
Yanco Experiment Farm. 

Such a wheat, if developed, could be sown early 
in autumn with little or no danger of premature 
heading during winter, but would mature at the 
normal time. 

A wheat of this type would have the advantage 
of a much wider range of sowing dates, and 
would greatly minimise the danger of stem frost 
injury. 
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The only Australian variety recorded as posses- 
sing winter habit characteristics is a selection 
made from a strain of Minflor, known as Winter 
Minflor. This selection has been under test in 
several wheatgrowing areas in comparison with 
standard varieties, and some interesting obser- 
’•^ations have been made indicating its winter habit. 
It must be stressed, however, that Winter Minflor 
is not regarded as a satisfactory commercial 
variety. Winter Minflor, together with other 
wheats of winter habit, is merely being used as a 
parent in the breeding programme. 

Some time must elapse before a winter wheat 
possessing high yield, good grain quality disease 
resistance and other desirable field characters is 
available for sowing on a commercial scale. 
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THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAQOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AVSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

Throe Movee In One—Savee Labour Coots 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the fact that its use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with oniy two 
Spray iine movements per day. It is designed for either 48" or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as oniy 30 lb. pressure is required it can be used 
with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclusive features which ensure a long and useful life. 


For Full Farticulars, write to: 


T 

The AJ.L Wydespiwd | 


ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 


SI. I. 4A 
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CITRUS GROWERS... 

For the Maximum Control of 
Scale and other insect pests on 
all classes of trees in leaf . . . 

COOPER’S 

ALBOLEUM 

(Emulsified White Oil) 

For Red Scale, Olive Scale, White Wax and the resultant 
Black Smut on Citrus trees, Alboleum may be used with 
absolute safety at any season of the year. In most districts, 
however, best results are obtained by spraying during the 
early .months of the year, preferably January or February, using 
the Alboleum at a strength of 1 gallon to 50 gallons of water. 

No grower can afford to be without Alboleum. Packed in 
44-gall., 5-gail. and I -gall, drums, and obtainable from Agents, 

Packing Houses, and Growers* Associations everywhere. 

A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 

Manufactured by 

William Cooper i Nephews (Austrolio) Ply. limited 

Cooper House, -9 O'Connell Street, Sydney 
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STUNTING AND SCALY BUTT OF CITRUS 
Associated with Poncirus trifoUata Rootstock 

{Continued from page 582,) 

• 

R. J. Benton^ Principal Fruit Officer (Extension) ; F. T. Bowman, Ph.D., 
Special Fruit Research Officer; Lilian Fraser, D.Sc., Plant Pathologist; R. G. 

Kebby, Special Fruit Officer.* 

THE purpose of this article is to record the discovery of the cause of the chief factor 
which has limited the use of Poncirus trifoUata as a rootstock for citrus. 

The first instalment, In October issue, dealt with the merits and de-merits of 
the stock, and the second (in November) with the variations in the stock and with the 
symptoms of the scaly butt disease. Hie current instalment deak with experimental 
and field evidence of a virus cause of scaly butt. 


(i) Cause of Scaly Butt. 

Evidence has accumulated — which is set 
out in the following section — that the most 
probable explanation of scaly butt is that 
it is brought about by the presence of a 
virus in the scion to which the stock reacts 
by bark scaling — a virus which is symptom- 
less except in combinations with trifoliata. 

Experimental Evidence. 

(a) Inarching. — Four-year-old trees of 
Washington Navel orange in a block of 
jiinety-three particularly unsatisfactory 
trees on trifoliata stock at Dooralong were 
inarched in October, 1943 and 1944 with two 
trifoliata seedlings per tree. Seedlings (and 
as such presumed free of virus) were de- 
rived from a number of different parent 
trees. The inarches took well and have 
grown, although they have not brought 
about any improvement in the trees. Scal- 
ing on inarches is shown in Fig. 10. Scaling 
started to show in a few of the inarches 
when they were about four years old, and 
their condition in January and July, 1948, 
is shown in Table I. 

{b) Budwood . — In 1941 trifoliata seed- 
lings derived from two stock trees at Narara 
Viticultural Nursery were worked with buds 

* The three first-named authors were constituted as a 
Committee in 1943 to investigate the problem reported herein. 
Mr. Kebby joined the Committee in 1948 on his appointment 
to the position of Special Fruit Officer (Citrus) formerly 
occupied by Mr. Benton. 

The au^mrs wish to acknowledge the valuable field 
assistance of Mr. A. C. Amott, Fruit Inspector, and Mr. E. C. 
Levitt, Fruit Officer, as well as officers of Narara Nursery who 
carried out the propagational work. The keen co-operaaon of 
Mr. W. Barrett, ox Dooralong, Mr. H. J. Braund, Griffith, 
and many mwers and nurserymen, is also gratefully 
acknowledged. 


taken from two thirty-eight-year old Wash- 
ington Navel orange trees on trifoliata stock, 
one of which was severely affected with 
scaly butt and markedly stunted and the 
other a non-scaling, well-grown tree. Only 
a small amount of budwood was obtainable 
from the dwarfed tree. The budded trees 
were planted out in spring, 1942, at Leeton 
and Narromine, N.S.W. The condition of 
the trees at Leeton in July, 1949, is set out 
in Table II. 



Fig. 10. — Scaling Appearing on Trifoliata Inarches •< a 
Scaly-butced Washington Navel Orange. 
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Table I.-— Dooralong Planting. 


Condition of Trees, 

January, 1948. 

/ 

Number ol 
Trees 

Number of Trees with 
Inarches Afiected. 

Condition of Inarches. 

Inarched. 

Jan., 1948. 

July, 1949. 

January, 1948. 

July, 1948. 

Scaly butt, severe . . , 

29 

6 

8 

{a) Both inarches afEected 

(6) One inarch affected, 
one failed to take. 

(c) One inarch affected, 
one free of scaling. 

(d) One inarch slightly 
affected, one free of 
scaling. 

{e) One inarch showing 
symptoms of incipient 
scaling, one free of 
scaling. 

(/) One inarch, showing 
symptoms of incipient 
scaling, one free of 
scaling. 

(a) As before. 

{b) As before. 

{c) Both inarches 
affected. 

(d) Both inarches 
affected. 

(e) Both inarches 
affected. 

(/) As before. 

{g) Both inarches 
affected. 

(^) Both inarches 
affected. 

Scaly butt, slight 

4 

0 

0 

Healthy 

Healthy. 

Non-scaly butt 
Non-scaly butt, 

3 

0 

0 

Healthy 

Healthy. 

dwarf^ 

13 

0 

0 

Healthy. 

Healthy. 


Table II. — Leeton Planting. 


Source of 

Total 
Number 
of Trees. 

Degree of Scaling. 

Per- 

centage 

Affected. 

Budwood. 

Severe. 

Suspect.^ 

None. 

Trees affected 
with scaly butt 

6 

5 

X 

0 

xoo 

Trees free of 
scaly butt ... 

49 

1 

1 

... 

49 

1 

0 


An additional thirty-two trees propagated 
from non-scaly butt sources were included 
in the original Leeton plantings, but follow- 
ing some casualties from frost, the block 
was compacted by moving some trees and 
replacing others so the total number sur- 
viving could not be counted. No scaly butt 
was present in this block. 

The condition of the trees in September, 
1949, at Narromine, is shown in Table III. 


Table III. — Narromine Planting. 


Source of 
Budwood. 

Total 

Number 

Degree of Scaling. 

Healthy 

Per- 

centage 

Affected 

of 

Trees, 

Severe 

Slight. 

Sus- 

pect 

Trees affected 
srith sealy butt 

X5 

6 

X 

0 

8 

47 

Trees free of 
scaly butt 

78 

4 

2 

X 

71 

9 


The trees had been rather neglected and 
were subject to frost injury, and were there- 
fore small for their age. Most of the trees 
which have developed scaly butt were 
grouped towards one end of the experimental 
block, which is long and narrow. The trees 
propagated from the unaifected source are 
the more vigorous, notwithstanding the 
general lack of care. 

The figures from the Narromine planting 
are at variance with those from the Leeton 
planting, in that only 50 per cent, of trees 
propagated from affected sources are scal- 
ing and 8 per cent, of trees from unaffected 
sources are scaling. A possible explanation 
of this is given in the discussion. 

(r) Reciprocal Working. 

(i) Topworking. — Two sister trees of 
Thompson Navel orange on rough lemon 
stock growing at the Narara Viticultural 
Nursery were topworked in 1943, when six 
years old, with a number of buds of tri- 
foliata. These buds had been specially 
chosen from stocks and trees for freedom 
from scaly butt; some were from suckers 
from stocks of good trees, the remainder 
were from seedling trees. Several of the 
trifoliata propagations died. The survivors 
grew reasonably well, and in September, 
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1948, several on one tree had developed 
a scaling condition (Figs ii, 12). No scal- 
ing has developed on the duplicate tree. 
The results are shown in Table IV. 


Table IV.— Topworking. 


Source of Wood used for 

Condition of Topworks, 
December. 1948. 

Topworking. 

Tree A. 

Tree B. 

Trifoliata selection — 



8 — Sucker from non'Scaling stock 
under Washington Navel... 



No scaling 

Scaling. 

9 M M $$ 

ix— ** >. M ... 

No scaling 


50 — •* n n 

No scaling 

Scaling. 

5 X— 0 M ... 

No scaling 


48 — Sucker from non-scaling s.b. 
stock under Unshiu 



Mandarin 

No scaling 


49 — Seedling tree (unworked) ... 


»f H M 



aa— 1* .. t. 

No scaling 

Scaling. 


The only possible interpretation of these 
results appears to be that the Thompson 
Navel orange was affected with scaly butt 
virus and that the virus has been trans- 
ferred to the top worked clones. The rea- 
sons for one tree producing and the other 
not producing scaly butt are advanced in 
the discussion. 

(ii) Nursery Trees. — One-year-old 

Washington Navel orange trees of two bud 
sources on seedling rough lemon stocks 
were budded with trifoliata clones in Aug- 
ust, 1947. As already pointed out, experi- 
'ments commenced at that time were de- 
signed to find whether there were sources 
of trifoliata which would give a high per- 
centage of compatible trees when budded 


with Washington Navel orange. Since scaly 
butt is slow to show up on worked trees, 
some experiments were made which aimed 
at finding short-cut methods for the detec- 
tion of good types of trifoliata. The experi- 
ment just described was one of these. Wash- 
ington Navel orange on trifoliata stock 
shows scaly butt in four to eight years from 
budding, but it was hoped tl^t trifoliata on 
Washin^on Navel might show differences 
in vigour, or some other symptom in a 
shorter time. Since the possibility of a 
virus in the scion was not at that time be- 
ing investigated the budwood was taken 
from two trees on rough lemon stock. The 
results are shown in Table V. 

Compared with the vigorous growth of 
trifoliata budded on to rough lemon seed- 
lings the growth of the very small and 
medium scions was much stunted, the inter- 
nodes short, the leaves small and yellowish- 
green and the twigs slender (Fig. 13). 

If stunting were due to incompatibility 
of the scion to certain stock strains, the 
growth of trifoliata selections Nos. 48 and 
8 at least should have been even and good, 
since these came originally from suckers 
from non-scaling trees. 

Field Evidence. 

(a) Origin of Budwood . — In most blocks 
of Washington Navel on trifoliata where the 
origin of the stocks is known, these are from 
mixed sources, i.e., a number of different 
trees have provided the seed. Yet com- 
pletely good blocks of trees are known as 


Table V. — Nursery Trees. 



Buds Died 
or Did 
Not Grow. 


1 

Trifoliata Scions Living. 

Combination. 

Died 

Soon. 

Died 

Second 

Season. 

Very 

Small. 

(I). 

Medium 

(2). 

Moder- 

ately 

Vigorous. 

(3). 

Total, 

Washington Navel (Bud 050) on 








Rough Lemon. Worked to — 








Trifoliata selection — ^48 

... 



4 

3 ' 

... 

H 

.. .. 8 

... 



7 

5 

... 

19 

» „ 22 




7 

6 

... 

19 

.» « 23 

... 



9 

3 

... 

18 

M ») 49 ••• ••• 

I Plus I 
(green). 


1 

I 

6 

7 

18 

Washington Navel (Bud 045) on 
Rough Lemon, Worked to — 







Trifoliata selection — 22 

I green 

2 

3 

... 

7 

2 

15 

»* » 23 ... 

••• 

5 

... 

3 

5 

... 

13 




(x) Bud had grows only a few inches. (a) Bud had grown 8-xo inches. (3) Bud grew xo inches before topping. 
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well as the more usual blocks where there 
is a percentage of stunted trees. Budwood 
for Washington Navel trees has, in the past, 
been taken almost entirely from trees on 
rough lemdn stock. On the hypothesis that 
scaly butt virus in the scion affects trifoliata 
only, the appearance of a tree on rough 



Fig. I i.— 'Union of Trifoliata Top-worked on Thompson 
Navel Orange, showing Scaling on Trifoliate. 


lemon stock would give no indication as to 
how it would respond on trifoliata. If some 
trees carry virus and others are free, the 
usual practice of the commercial nursery- 
man of buying some thousands of buds cut 
from many trees’ gives ample scope for 
mixtures to occur. 

In the case of three blocks of good Wash- 
ington Navel trees on trifoliata, of which 
the propagational history is known, the buds 
were in each case obtained from a single 
parent tree, though stocks from a number 
of sources were used. 
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(b) Effect oj Scion on Stock Suckering 
and Union , — Suckers are produced rather 
freely from the trifoliata stocks where no 
scaly butt develops. Many such suckers 
have been propagated by budding or by cut- 
tings, and have grown vigorously, produc- 
ing trees comparable with those grown from 
seed. On the other hand trifoliata stocks 
showing scaling verv rarely develop suck- 
ers. Of the many hundreds of such trees 



Fig. 12.— Early Stage of Scaling on Younger Wood of 
Trifoliata Top-worked on Thompson Navel Orange. 


examined only two have been found to have 
produced suckers, and these have been very 
small and weak, recalling the growth habit 
of the smaller trifoliata on Washington 
Navel orange intermediate stem pieces 
already described. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF KEW 

SOUTH WALES 

ROYAL EASTER SHOW 

1st to 12th April, 1950 — FINAL CLOSING DATE 

OF ENTRIES 

WHEAT ... 

Wednesday, 4th January 

butter, cheese, hams, bacon, and LARD 

Friday, ia«uary 

horses ( including Trotting Events ) and SPECIAL RING 

ATTRACTIONS 

Saturday, 7th January 

WINES. eUANDY. AUSTRALIAN WHISKY. RUM. <3iN. LIQUEURS, 
uid CIDER 

Monday, 13rd January 

FAT tAMB CARCASSES 

Wednesday, 1st February 

HOME and HANDCRAFTS 

Wednesday, Jst February 

CATTLE (including “Glencor Whisky** Cattle Paraders* Prizes), 
GOATS, PIGS 

Monday, 13th February 

JUDGING and CATTLE ATTENDANTS* COMPETITIONS 

Friday, 17th February 

DOGS, CATS. POULTRY. PIGEONS. CANARIES and CAGE BIRDS. 
PHEASANTS. WOODCHOPPING and SAWING CONTESTS 

Saturday, 18th February 

AGRICULTURE (including Nuts and Apiculture) 

Monday, 20th February 

HORTICULTURE 

Friday, 31st March 

The above-mentioned dates are RNAL 

Schedules may be obtained from the undersigned, Sute R.A.S., or local Agricultural Society 

MEMBERSHIP — Apply for particulars G. C. SOMERVILLE, Secretary 

j 


HERE’S The Grader for the Smtt/i Orchardlsi 

will ~ compteuly .o/.e your problems 

Note These Special Features 

Lisht but rigid welded steel frame. Rubber conveyor belt runs on accurate grader board which 

Overhead stepped rubber roller, supported at three points '* adjustable for truing if necessary. 

to prevent whipping and readily adjustable for grades Gears, pulleys, etc., are identical with those supplied with 
required. large P.M.S. Graders. 

Six compartment, single sideJ bins, fitted with spring Can be supplied equipped with either roller elevator and 
bottoms and slide packing rail. Gravity feed hopper. auto-feed hopper or combined brushing elevator if required. 

Other PoMssS. Products ovaiiob/ie— Mayne Patent Grader— >For Citrus, Tomatoes, etc.. 6 and 8 bin sizes, a very 
compact machine. 9 ft. overall. With Mayne Patent Brush Cleaner incorporated in unit, will thoroughly clean 
dirtiest fruit. Variable adjustment from light polishing to heavy scrubbing action. Large capacity Hopper 
with automatic crawl feed. Fruit and Carrot Washing Machines. 

AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 

Pope, Mayne & Southerden 

300 Adelaide Street* Brisbane* Queensland 
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WHAT TO DO 


your orchard 
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RED SCALE 
OF CITRUS 

Scale on orange with 
greatly enlarged re- 
production of the 
active larva or 
"crawler," 




NEPTUNE 

SPRAYING OILS 

Q 


Order Neptune Sprays 
from Your 

Local Neptune Agent 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorpor.i.d 

OLDfST KSTAillSHID MANUPACTUNERS AND MARKETERS OP SPRAT1NO OILS IN 


In N.S.Wj^ 

ausmauaV 
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The effect assumes more significance 
when it is coupled with the fact, already 
mentioned, that the stock and scion in 
s^ly-butted trees are of about the same 
diameter and contrast sharply with the 
strong overgrowth and fluting of the stock 
that takes place in good combinations. These 
two facts indicate that in trees which eventu- 
ally become scaly-butted, the factor respon- 
sible for it represses the growth of stock 
slowly and from an early age. 



FIf. 13. — Reciprocal Working. 

Trifoliata budded on Washington Navel inteimediate 
on rough lemon rootstock ; showing stunting, short 
intemodes and small leaves. 

{c) Persistence of Scaling after Removal 
of Scion , — Two cases have been observed 
where scaling has persisted after the Wash- 
ington Navel scion has been removed. On 
one the scion was accidentally broken off 
shortly after planting out and the stock 
produced a sucker which is now scaling 


above the level of the original bud (Fig. 
14). The growth of this plant is poor for 
the age of the tree — ^about twelve years. In 
the second, the scion died at the age of 
about fourteen years, evidently as the re- 
sult of extensive death of roots, as the stock 
was in an advanced stage of scaling. A 



Fig. 1 4.'— Trifoliata Tree showing Scaling. 

1 his tree resulted from the growth of the stock after 
the Washington Navel scion had been broken off 
when young. The stub of tho scion is shown at a. 

cluster of small suckers was produced and 
these have made three seasons^ growth. 
Growth is comparatively very poor and 
scaling has .started to show on the base of 
the largest sucker. 

Summary of Effects Associated with Scaly Butt. 

I . Scaly butt is typically a bud-union 
effect. It has not been seen on un worked 
trifoliata plants, nor has it been seen on any 
self-rooted scion varieties (lemons) which 
have or have had scaly rootstock. 

One exception only to this general state- 
ment has been observed. A twelve-year-old 
lemon tree, originally on trifoliata stock had 
produced its own root system, and the tri- 
foliata stock, which was scaling, had died. 
One of the lemon roots which had originated 
{Continued on page 654.) 
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RUST OF FRENCH BEANS 
Occurrence of a New Strain on Dwarf Varieties 

BEAN niit canted by the fangat Uromyces phaseoli typica bat long been a teriont 
ditcate in New Sontb Walet on certain climbing varietiet, tnch at Epicnre and Kentncky 
Wonder^ bnt the main dwarf French bean varktiet — ^Brown Beanty, Hawketbnry Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, WeDington Wonder and Canadian Wonder — ^were, nntil iatt year, alwayt 
free from nut except nnder conditiont very favonrable to the diteate* In wet teatont 
and in thbded pontiont, a few rntt puitnlet had occatknally been obterved on the leavet 
of tibete varietiet. It had been attnmed that there were no racet of the bean rntt fnngnt 
in thk conntry capable of canting teriont damage to onr maUk varietiet of dwarf French 
beant, and for practical pnrpotet, thete were clatted at retittant 


During October^ 1948, a mtt-affected crop of Tweed Wonder wat teen at Berkeley 
Vale, in the Gotford-Wyong dittrict The teverity of the infection, nnder the fairly 
diy weather conditiont prevailing, tnggetted that a new strain of rntt different from 
that previontly enconntered on Epknre and Kentncky Wonder wat involved. This wat 
coniiraied by tests carried ont by Professor W. L. Waterhonte at the University of 
Sydney. 


Since then, the new strain of rust has been 
found in other localities in the Gosford 
district, and at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. Specimens of dwarf French beans 
affected with rust have also been received 
from the Murwillumbah district on the far 
North Coast. Varieties found affected to 
date have been Tweed Wonder, Brown 
Beauty, Wellington Wonder, Hawkesbury 



Rust Pustules on the Dwarf Bean Variety, 
WeUIngton Wonter. 


Wonder and Clarendon Wonder. The new 
strain has not yet been recorded in the seed 
growing areas on the South Coast. 

Symptoms of Rost 

Rust should not be confused with certain 
other bean diseases such as bacterial blight, 
angular leaf spot and anthracnose. Growers 
sometimes wrongly refer to these other 
diseases as “rust”. 

Although bean rust also attacks the pods 
and stems, practically all of the injury 
results from leaf infection. The first symp- 
toms on leaves are small, pale yellow spots, 
usually less than i/i6th inch in diameter. A 
day or two after the appearance of the 
yellow spots, the surfaces of the spots become 
raised, and, some time later, small reddish- 
brown spore masses or pustules become 
visible. The pustules occur on the lower side 
of the leaf. Later, and less abundantly, 
they appear on the upper surface. 

The reddish-brown pustules from which 
a reddish-brown dust — ^the fungus spores — 
can be brushed off, distinguish rust from 
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other bean diseases. Frequently a light 
yellowish-green lialo develops in the leaf 
tissue around each rust spot and, viewed 
from a distance, the appearance of a leaf 
thus affected is not unlike halo hlight, the 
most important of the bacterial blight dis- 
eases. When infections are very numerous 
the entire leaf yellows, and later withers and 
dies. Periods of wet weather contribute 
to the development and spread of the 
disease. 

Control Meatnres. 

In localities in which the new strain has 
not yet appeared, no control measures are 
required where any of the commonly-grown 
dwarf varieties are planted. However, the 
plants should be carefully checked for the 
presence of rust until they commence to 
flower and if any symptoms are observed 
they should be immediately dusted with 
sulphur or sprayed with wettable sulphur. 

Where the new strain has become estab- 
lished in a district it is advisable to com- 
mence treatment two or three days after the 
beans emerge, and to continue at intervals 
of one to two weeks until a few days before 
the plants start to flower. The number of 
applications in such a case would vary 
from three to four or six, depending on the 
variety and the weather conditions. 


In Florida (U.S.A.) it has been found 
that sulphur dust at rates of 15 to 25 lb, 
per acre per application has given good 
control of bean rust, provided that it is 
applied before the disease develops in epi- 
demic proportions. A spray of wettable 
sulphur is also effective. Some injury to 
the flowers and young pods may occur if 
the treatment is continued after flowering. 
The same sulphur treatments should be 
given to climbing varieties such as Epicure. 
These sulphur treatments will also check 
red spider. 

Rust spores are transported by wind 
from one crop to another and the amount 
of rust developing is liable to be consider- 
ably increased if an old rust-affected crop 
is near a later-planted crop. Consequently 
it is desirable to destroy by burning, or to 
plough under completely, any crop affected 
with rust as soon as all marketable pods 
have been picked. 

At present it would appear that there are 
no dwarf French bean varieties of an accept- 
able commercial type resistant to the new 
strain of rust. Until such a variety is ob- 
tained either from overseas or by breeding 
work in this country it will be necessary for 
growers, in those districts where the new 
strain occurs, to adopt the control measures 
outlined above. 


Oat Smuts 

TWO distinct types of oat smuts, known as loose and covered smut, respectively, occur 
in New South Wales. Both diseases are caused by parasitic fungL Loose smut, which 
b the more common, destroys the oat grain and enclosing glumes and replaces them by 
a black, soot-like powder of smut spores (Fig. 1). Covered smut differs in that the 
glumes are only partially destroyed, and in nearly all cases the black masses of smut 
spores remain enclosed within a thin, whitish membrane (Fig. 2). 


Life-history of the Oat Smuts. 

Although loose and covered smuts of oats 
are quite distinct diseases, their life his- 
tories are very similar, and for practical 
purposes may be considered together. 

In the field, smut spores from an infected 
cr(^ are spread by wind or harvesting 
operations on to healthy grains. These 
spores may lodge in the crevices, or merely 
adhere to the surface, of the grains. More 


important still, however, are the spores 
which fall on the flowers and, germinating 
there, establish the smut fungus in the outer 
coat of the grain itself. Under suitable con- 
ditions after sowing, the smut fungus de- 
velops and infects the young shoots of the 
growing oat plant. These infected plants 
show no signs of disease until heading time, 
when the fungus reproduces itself in the 
form of spore masses at the expense ^of the 
developing grain. 
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Coiirol Meaivti. 

Use of Smttt-resistRBt Vorietiot:— 

Fortunately, there are a number of oat 
varieties available which show good fidd 
resistance to smut. These include Ballidu, 
Belar, Brigalow, Bunya, Guyra, Kareela^ 



Fig. I.— Loose Smut of Oats. 


Kurrajong, Lampton, Mulga and Sunrise. 
In addition, Dale and Gidgee show reason- 
ably good field resistance. 

On the other hand, farmers frequently 
desire to grow smut-susceptible varieties 
such as Algerian, Buddah, Burke, Fulghum 
and White Tartarian. ’ These varieties can 
be grown free, or virtually free, of smut 
if adequate attention is given to seed 
treatment prior to sowing. 

Seed Treatment of Oats: — 

Seed treatment of oats prior to sowing 
should be adopted as a routine farm prac- 
tice, particularly if the seed has been ob- 
tained from a smutted crop and the re- 
sultant crop is inttioded for grain purposes. 
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If oats are grown merely for feeding-oif, 
there is no necessity to treat the seed since 
grain is not allowed to be produced. 

Tko Fotmalia Troatmont:— * 

Oat smuts can be effectively controlled 
by the use of formalin. This fungicide is 
likely to cause a certain amount of seed in- 
jury and the sowing rate of formalin-treated 
seed should be increased by lo per cent, 
over the normal rate of seeding. 

In addition to the possibility of seed in- 
jury and resultant lowered germination, 
the formalin treatment is somewhat tedious. 
Its use, therefore, is restricted to the treat- 
ment of comparatively small quantities of 
seed. Pure seed growers would be well 
advised to formalin-treat foundation oat 
seed. 



The procedure is as follows: — 

Place the grain on a tarpaulin or on a 
clean floor, and while shovelling, sprinkle 
with formalin (i lb. formalin to 40 gallons 
water) until the grain is uniformly but not 
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" MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS 

Something New! 

To protect your Crops 

NHEliL D.D.T. 

mJlIULNlOIV (35%) 

• 

To effectively combat all orchard, vegetable and 
agricultural pests known to be controlled by D.D.T. 
the Shell Company now introduces SHELL D.D.T. 
EMULSION (25%) — a D.D.T. concentrate in the 
form of an emulsion, containing a high percentage 
of the active form of D.D.T. This extremely 
efficient, economical spray can safely be applied to 
foliage at any time of the year, and mixes readily 
in hard or soft water. An information leaflet, 
including mixture tables, is available from your 
local Shell Depot or Agent. 


Additionally — Shell D.D.T. Emulsion (25%) — 
will give excellent results around farm buildings, 
etc., for control of flies, mosquitoes, and other 
insect pests. 

Supplies of Shell D.D.T, Emulsion ( 25 %) may he obtained from your nearest 
Shell Depot or Agent and from Fruitgrowers Associations^ etc. 



SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 

^ THE SHEUkv^COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated In Greet Britain^ 
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The “D.G.M.” 

Model JI4 Power Spray Plant 

ideal for Spraying . • • . 

TOMATOES ~ FRUIT - VEGETABLES 

Comprising a No. 4 Duplex Pump, V-belt driven by a I h.p. 
Brltfsh^built I.A.P. engine, 40-gai. container mounted on a wooden 
base and fOO feet of | In. high-pressure delivery hose with quick 
acting cut-off, director rod and nozzle. It is an ideal outfit for 
spraying tomatoes, fruit and ve etables. For orchard spray work 
it fs normally supplied with 30 feet of delivery hose. The outfit 
is capable of operatin at pressures up to 150 lb. 


If desired the plant can be 
supplied without the con- 
tainer, when the engine 
and pump are mounted on 
a light wooden base with 
handles for easy carrying. 


Ideal for Fire Fighting, too .... 

This plant also makes an Ideal bushfire fi hter, and as such is 
generally supplied as a pumping unit without container. 

Sole Agents: 

Dangar. Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10 - 14 Young Street, Sydney 

Branches at Wagga, Lismore and Newoastle 
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excessively moistened. A little less than a 
rallon of solution will be required per 
bushel of seed. The grain should then be 
covered for 4 to 5 hours with wet bags or 
canvas to retain the gas. If the right 
amount of solution has been added, the 
grain will absorb the moisture and, though 
swollen, should run freely through the drill. 

The grain should be bagged in clean bags 
to prevent re-infection. 

When it is desired to treat small quanti- 
ties, the grain may be dipped in formalin 
solution ( I lb. formalin to 40 gallons water), 
until the grains are thoroughly moistened. 


then removed, drained, and covered with 
bags as described above, but in^ this 
case it is difficult to dry the grain sufficiently 
prior to planting. 

Grain should be sown as soon as possible 
after treatment with formalin. 

Mercirial Dost TreatmeBis: — 

Certain proprietary dusts containing mer- 
curial compounds such as Ceresan and 
Agrosan are of value for smut control. 
These preparations should be applied at 
the rate of 2 02. per bushel. 


Antliracnose or Ripe Rot of Fruits 


ANTHRACNOSE, or ripe rot, canted by a 
munber of ^ciet of tbe parasitic fniigat 
Gloeosporiunij nay affect tbe fmitt of a large 
nnmber of plants including stone and pome 
fmits, bananas, papaws, mangoes, grapes and 
tomatoes. It can be destructive to fruits at all 
stages of growth, but is most troublesome just as 
they commence to rqien. Sometimes it causes 
heavy losses in stored fruits. 

The type of rot is characteristic, consist- 
ing mainly of sunken, rounded spots which 
may later run together to form extensive 
black areas (see Figs, i and 2). Masses of 
spores are formed in pustules just beneath 
the surface. The spore-bearing areas on the 
spots frequently present to the naked eye 
an appearance of concentric rings and in 
most cases the spore masses are pink in 
colour. The spores are produced in very 
large numbers. They are capable of retain- 
ing their vitality when dry for long periods. 
If supplied with moisture, they germinate 
and can start fresh infections; thus affected 
fruits on trees or vines are important 
sources of new infections. 

Infection is believed to take place at any 
stage of growth of the fruit, including very 
young fruit, and the fungus may remain 
dormant or latent until the fruit is ap- 
proaching maturity. Weather conditions 
during the season and at harvest time 
greatly influence the amount of loss from 
this disease. Losses are heaviest in warm, 
moist seasons. 


The various species of the fungus which 
cause ripe rot are also able to attack weak- 
ened twigs, canes, and in the case of 
bananas, spent leaves. By this means huge 
spore loads of the fungus may be built up 
in neglected orchards and plantations. If 
leaves or twigs are injured by frosts or cold 
winds, infection by Gloeosporium may occur 
and later provide sources of spores for de- 
veloping fruit. With bananas, frost or cold 
wind injury of bunches of fruit in the 
plantation is usually followed later by severe 
development of ripe rot after the fruit enters 
the ripening room. 

Control Measnres. 

I. Regular use of fungicidal sprays, such 
as Bordeaux mixture applied to apples and 
grapes, reduces the amount of infection by 



Fig. l.~Anthracnose or Ripe Rot of Mtng9, 
showing Characteristic Black, Slightly Sunken^ 
Areas on the Skin. 
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the ripe rot fungus. Such sprays are usually 
applied as routine sprays in the control of 
other diseases. 

2. Losses from ripe rot are less severe in 
orchards that are regularly pruned and 
fertilized. In banana plantations regular 
trashing of stools to remove spent leaves is 
recommended. With tropical fruits such as 
the banana, mango and papaw, selection of 
warm sheltered sites for plantations is 


likely to result in less loss from ripe rot. 
Plantations of high altitude should be 
avoided. 

3. Care should be taken in gauging the 
maturity of fruit at harvest, particularly if 
it is to be despatched to a distant market or 
stored for long periods. Fruit of even 
maturity and slightly below prime condition 
should be chosen. Mature fruit may be 
suitable for a local market but will be 
subject to loss on a distant market. 


Tuber Transmission of Blackteg of Potatoes is Unlikelsr, 


A TEN to twenty per cent, infection of blackleg 
disease in certified seed of Scbago potatoes in the 
Clarence River district this spring has raised the 
question of whether the disease can be trans- 
mitted by tuber. 

According to the Biological Branch of the 
Department : 

While tuber transmission is possible, it is not a 
common source of infection and no clearcut case 
is known to have occurred in the movement of 
tableland-grown seed to the coast. 

Blackleg is caused by a number of strains of 
Erwinia ^ carrotovora — which are universal in 
distribution, and also the cause of soft rot of 
vegetables. 


The disease is liable to occur in flooded or 
saturated soils, or following deep planting in 
heavy soils; under such conditions there is insuffi- 
cient oxygen to allow proper development of 
wound cork. 

Cutting the sets increases the danger of blackleg. 

This outbreak in Sebago may indicate a varietal 
susceptibility to the disease, or that the unusually- 
large size of available Sebago seed exposes too 
large a surface to infection by soft rot organisms. 

Factor and Katahdin crops growing in the same 
area, on the other hand, have been relatively free 
of the disease. 


Good Results Against Bruchus Weevil 


•A SMALL quantity of the fumigant trichloroacetoni- 
trile (known commercially as ^Tritox” in Ger- 
many), received recently by the Entomological 
jBranch of the Department gave good results in an 
initial test against the Bruchus weevil. 

The chemical was used overnight to fumigate 
a sample of bean seed badly infested with this 
weevil— and was applied at the rate of 2 lb. per 
thousand cubic feet. 

Poga 650 


It gave a complete kill of the beetles. 

The Department plans to conduct further experi- 
ments with this chemical as stocks of infested 
seeds, flour and grain become available. 

This fumigant is not easily inflammable — open 
fires and electric sparks being stated as not pre- 
senting any danger of explosion— and has there- 
fore a considerable advantage over carbon 
bisulphide in this respect. 
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AN AIR-CONDinONED 
EXPRESS ON THE 
HLAWARRA 


South Coast Daylight Express ser^ 
vices between Sydney, Wollongong, 
and stations from Kiama to Nowra are 
now provided by an air-conditioned 
train similar to those operating between 
Sydney and Newcastle. 

The running of this modern express 
makes it possible to plan an enjoyable 
one-day trip on the scenic South Coast. 
Mondays to Saturdays the express 
leaves Sydney at 9.12 a.m.. and 
arrives in Nowra at 12.37 p.m. and, 
on the return journey, it leaves Nowra 
at 1.56 p.m. and arrives in Sydney at 
5,18 p.m. 

Seats must be reserved on this ex- 
press. It is well to remember that 
reservations may be made up to four- 
teen days in advance of travel and 
that it is desirable to specify whether 
smoking or non-smoking accommodation 
is required. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

(Established 19 x 4 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Box 7, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 

ESA BLUESTONE 

Distributors: 

ELDER, SMITH & Co. Ltd. 

Branches in ail States 
★ 

•«ESA*’ BLUESTONE 
(COPPER SULPHATE) IS IDEAL FOR 
THE FOLLOWING USES: 

Praparatlon of Spray Mlxturot for Fruit 
Troot and Vinos 

For Shoop: Troatmont of Foot-Uot; ai a 
D ranch for Worms 

As a Dranch for Scour in Calvot 
For Whaat Pickling 

Wr/te for Sook/et — Yhids by 

Spraying with 'ESA' Bluestona** 

★ 

Manufacturers: 

The ELECTROLYTIC REFINING & SMELTING 
Co. of Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. . 
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The SPRAYMASTER 



SPRAYMASTER 

POWER SPRAYS 

All models are operated by reliable 
COOPER I h.p. Petrol Engine operating 
for 1 1 hours on I gal. petrol. 

Fitted with PRESSURE CHAMBER. 
PRESSURE GAUGE. RELEASE VALVE, 
one Set SPRAYROD HOSE COCK and 
NOZZLE. 


Price. £103 17s. 6d. 


THE SPRAYMASTER has Vertical double action Pump operating at maximum 
pressure of 350 lb. square inch with double spray jet. Fitted with 40 to 60 
gal. barrel, with internal propeller agitator. Mounted on solid frame fitted 
with 18 in. x 3 in. Iron Wheels, Turntable and Towing Bar. May also be supplied 
on frame or slides without wheels. 

THE SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR has single action vertical Pump operating at 
maximum pressure of 270 lb. square inch, designed for economical spraying at 
pressures of 100 to 150 lb. square inch, with double spray Jet. Is mounted on 
wheelbarrow chassis, easily moved in inaccessible places. Spray material is 
drawn from conveniently situated containers by suction hose. May also be 
supplied on frame only, with handles. 

The SPRAYMASTER JUNIOR 


SPRAYMASTER UNITS are suitable for 
Orchard and Garden, high pressure spray- 
ing, low pressure spraying. Sheep Jetting, 
Fire-fighting, Spraying Farm Buildings 
and Whitewashing. 


Price, £66 i7s. 6d. 

All Brandt of Modern Insecticides and Fungicides^ including D.D.T« 
Benzene Hexachloride, Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate, Copper Sprays, 
Colloidal and Dispersible Sulphur, Seeds, Garden and Spraying Hose, 
Knapsack Dusters and Sprayers, Rotary Dusters, etc 

THEO. OHLSSON 





37 LACKEY STREET. SYDNEY 
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mmjx 9&(5r6. 

contributed by tbc Entomological branch. 


THE HOUSE FLY 

(Musca domesHca) 

• 

DURING the warmer weather, where sufGicieiit mobture b available, fibs develop quickly 
and may become extremely numerous. Several species of flies invade dwellings, and 
are popularly referred to as house flies. The most important and widely dbtribnted, 
however, b Musca domestica. 

The small fly, which b so annoying in the open, is not a house fly, but a closely 
related species, which does not invade houses. 


House flies, in addition to the physical 
discomfort they cause, are a menace to 
health. From garbage heaps, stables, lava- 
tories and decaying matter, they pass into 
dwellings. They have been shown to carry 
a number of diseases serious to man, in- 
cluding typhoid, tuberculosis, conjunctivitis, 
infantile diarrhoea, dysentery, anthrax and 
ophthalmia. 



Th« Houi« Fly. 


The house fly prefers horse manure in 
which to deposit its eggs, and four to six 
batches, each of which may contain as many 
as i6o eggs, may be laid by a female during 
its lifetime. The eggs hatch in about eight 
to twelve hours, and the maggot, which 
feeds for several days, enters its pupal or 



Egg Masses of the House Fly. 

Slightly enlarged. 
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Larvae or Magsota of the House Fly. 

Slightly enlarged. 


chrysalis stage within a small brown pupa- 
rium, which is formed from the last larval 
skin. During warm weather the life-cycle 
from egg to adult may take only fourteen 
days or less, so that many generations can 
develop during a season. 

Control. 

Destruction of the breeding grounds, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of dwellings, is an 
important factor in reducing the numbers 
of flies. 

The most effective means of keeping flies 
out of dwellings is by thorough screening 
with ordinary fly gauze. Although many 
country dwellings are screened, the screen- 
ing is so imperfectly carried out that it is 
of little value. As well as the screening of 
all doors and windows, it is essential to 
ensure that all ventilators, and grooves 
beneath galvanised iron, are covered, while 
care should be exercised to see that all 
screen doors and windows are made to fit 
perfectly. 

Flies will congregate on the gauze door 
of a kitchen and will pass into the room 
in large numbers whenever the door is 
opened. This can only be prevented by 
gauzing in a verandah on to which the 
kitchen opens or by constructing a special 
gauzed-in porch outside the kitchen door. 
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Within the house, flies may be destroyed 
by spraying, poisoning, trapping, and by 
the use of fly papers. 

A kerosene-pyrethrum spray, which is 
effective for fly control, may be prepared 
with the following materials: — 

Pyrethrum powder . . . . 4 oz. 

Kerosene 1 quart 

Methyl salicylate — 

( Synthetic oil of winter- 
green) ^4 fluid oz. 

Place the pryrethrum powder in the kero- 
sene, mix and shake well, then allow to 
stand for about twelve hours. Strain 
through fine muslin and add the methyl 
salicylate, after which the spray is ready 
for use. 

A small amount of DDT is usually added 
to fly sprays, but in order to obtain a resi- 
dual or lasting effect, a concentrated DDT 
.solution is necessary. This residual spray 
is available as a 4 per cent. DDT in deo- 
dorised kerosene and is applied to walls, 
window frames, light fittings, and places 
on which the flies usually rest, by means 
of an atomizer or brush. Surfaces should 
be thoroughly moistened, so as almost to 
run off, using i quart to each 250 square 
feet. 



Puparla of th« Houm Fly. 
Slightly enlarged. 
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DDT is poisonous and should be kept 
away from foodstuffs. It may be absorbed 
through the skin when it is dissolved in 
kerosene, and the hands should be thor- 
oughly washed after using such a mixture. 

An efficient and safe poison bait consists 
•of the following: — 

Clear lime water — 3^ pint. 

Sugar — I heaped tablespoon. 

Formalin (40 per cent.) — 2 tablespoons. 

To the above solution add sufficient tap 
water to make i pint of liquid. 

This bait should be placed in small tins 
or bottles fitted with cloth wicks, or may be 
set out in shallow vessels, in which a square 
of bread or other substance may be placed, 
upon which the flies can alight. 

Stable refuse should be kept in properly- 
constructed covered bins, and should be 
emptied and carted away at least once every 
week. Large quantities of manure on a 
garden, uncovered with earth, will increase 
the number of flies. 

Fly larvae may be destroyed by the use 
of the following solution : — 

Borax 4 oz. 

Water i gallon. 


This amount is sufficient to treat 4 cubic 
feet of horse manure. Manure treated with 
this quantity of borax, however, is not 
suitable for garden use. 

An alternative treatment is the applica- 
tion of lb. each of calcium cyanimide and 
superphosphate per bushel (2 kerosene tins) 
of manure. This mixture is scattered over 
the heap and then watered in. This treated 
manure containing fertilizer is suitable for 
garden use. 

Creosote and other types of oils have 
been used as surface applications, but the 
newer insecticides, DDT and BHC, appear 
to offer a more direct method of both fly 
and maggot control. 

Five per cent, dusts, applied at the rate of 
I oz. per 2 square yards of manure, are 
suggested. DDT is likely to be the more 
persistent, but BHC is regarded as a more 
effective killer of maggots. 

Powdered borax. DDT or BHC dusts, 
should be used frequently in pans in 
unsewered areas to prevent fly breeding. 


The Leaf>eatmg Ladybird 

{Epilachna 28 ^punctata) 

m 


DURING the past month the larvae of the leaf- 
eating ladybird have been prevalent and 
numbers of reports of damage to potato foliage 
have been received. 

Both the adults and the larvae of thb lady- 
bird feed upon the upper surfaces of the leaves, 
causing them to become skeletonbed and 
dbcoloured. 

Although thb ladybbd feeds chiefly upon the 
foliage of different species of the genus 
Solarium, such as potatoes and tomatoes, it also 
attacks melons/ pumpkins and odier related 
plants and at times causes as much damage as 
the pumpkin beetle {Aulacophora hilaris). 

The pale yellowish, spindle-shaped eggs 
are deposited in small groups upon the 
upper surfaces of the leaves. The stout- 
bodied, yellowish larvae, which measure 



Adult and Spfny Larva of the Leaf-eating f 
Ladybird Beetle. 
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about yi inch in length, are readily identi- 
field from all other grubs by the fact that 
the upper surfaces of their bodies are 
covered with branched black spines. 

When fully-fed, the larvae congregate in 
masses on the foliage of their food plant, 
attach themselves (side by side) to the 
leaves, and there enter their pupal or 
chrysalis stage. 

The adult ladybird is of a uniform, 
orange-yellow tint, closely spotted with 
twenty-eight irregular black dots. The adult 
should not be confused with the somewhat 
similarly coloured carnivorous species, Leis 
conformis, which is one of the most useful 
aphid-eating ladybirds. This beneficial 
species, which is a more active beetle, pos- 
sesses only sixteen to twenty (usually 
eighteen) black spots. 


CoBtroL 

On potatoes and tomatoes — 

2 per cent, DDT dust, or 

a spray consisting of DDT emulsion 
(20 per cent.) 4 fluid oz. to 5 gallons of 
water, or dispersible DDT powder 
oz. to 5 gallons of water, 

may be used. 

Pumpkins, melons and related vine crops 
are subject to injury from DDT, particu- 
larly in the dust form. A light graying 
with DDT at a concentration of 2 fluid oz. 
of emulsion (20 per cent.) to 5 gallons of 
water, may be given without seriously 
aflfecting the growth of the plants. 

Where available, pyrethrum powder one 
part, mixed with four parts (by weight) of 
kaolin or flour, or calcium arsenate, one 
part, mixed with fifteen parts of hydrated 
lime, may be dusted on to the plants. 


Stunting and Scaly Bntt of Cibmi— continued from page 645. 


adjacent to the stock showed a bark condi- 
tion over a length of 2 feet which exactly 
resembled scaly butt. 

Two cases have been seen where scaly 
butt has persisted in the trifoliata plant after 
the removal or death of the scion. 

2. In experiments, scaly butt has been 
produced from union with affected material 
in inarches, and buds and with presumably 
affected material in reciprocal working (top- 
worked mature trees, and nursery trees). 

3. When transferred by buds from scaly 
butt affected trees, scaly butt associated with 
stunting showed up by the time the young 
trees were six years of age. When trans- 
ferred by union with scaly butted Washing- 
ton Navel into inarches, scaling was first 
observed at four years of age. When tri- 
foliate scions were topworked on presum- 
ably affected Thompson Navel trees, 
scaling first appeared at five years of age. 


4. In orchard plantings sucker growth is 
practically inhibited and stock growth is 
obviously repressed, in scaly butt affected 
trees. 

5. When worked on to nursery trees of 
Washington Navel intermediate on rough 
lemon stock it was noted during the first 
and second season that — 

(a) Failures and early death of the tri- 
foliata scion were abnormally high. 

{h) There was considerable size varia- 
tion among those that grew; and 

(c) Where growth was stunted, the tri- 
foliata had short internodes and 
small leaves, 

but when worked directly on to rough lemon 
stock, notably vigorous trifoliata nursery 
trees were produced. 

{To he concluded.) 


The Minister for Agriculture, Hon, E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A., has announced that the New 
South Wales Government has donated ii,ooo as 
a first instalment towards the cost of erecting a 
Memorial Library at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
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College. The library is being erected by the 
College Authorities and Old Boys* Union to 
commemorate the part played by students and ex- 
students in World War II. 
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Here’s to i9So! 

THE HALF CENTURY 

We hope that the year will provide happy, prosperous times. 
Meanwhile, we offer you 

Hearty Good Wishes 
for 

Christmas and New Year 

Bright care-free days, brimful with cheeriness 

Winchcombe, Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 

Newcastle, Yass, Harden, Orange, Forbes, Coonamble, Bourke, Armidale 


A Wooldossing Course for Woolgrowers 

AND OTHERS I 

The Howard Correspondence College Course of Woolclassing affords woolgrowers the opportunity 
to get peak prices for their wool. It offers a complete practical training and special assistance in the 
preparation of the clip at shearing time. 

instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool, grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling; each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by our 
experts for quality, etc. 

Read the remarks inset: — 

A GROWER said — “ I learned more In one month’s 
study than in all the years I have been In the wool 
industry.” 

ANOTHER GROWER calculated the course brought 
him £250 extra on the first clip solely through our help, 
and asked — ” How much have I lost in the past 25 years 
through faulty clip setting 7 ” 

A STU DM ASTER said — ” Since I have taken the 
course, the improvement in the flock itself and the 
price per pound of wool has increased almost double.” 

Howards* have students in every corner of Australia, and as far afield as Europe, Peru, South Africa, 
the U.S.A., Kenya Colony, Argentina, Canada, England, Italy, New Zealand, and India . . . BECAUSE — 
Better preparation of the clip means a bigger wool cheque 
Thorough knowledge of wool means improved flocks 
Airmail or write for particuiars today, and mention this paper and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

28-30 FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


A MAN PREVIOUSLY OUTSIDE THE WOOL 
INDUSTRY said — ” I did realise while doing your 
course what a wonderful College yours was, but 
realisation became amazement . . . your curriculum 
covers everything, even to the minutest points for 
sheepmen and wooiciassers.” 


another grower said a friend was amazed at 
the progress he made in such a short time and described 
the course as ” Woolclassing made foolproof.” 
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COMBAT FLY STRIKE 

quickly and efficiently 

by Spray Jetting with a 
Buzacott Spretter 

Invented by two well-known graziers Messrs. 

Clapham and Moore the Spretter ensures 
speedy, economical and simple protection for 
sheep against fly strike. 

The specially designed crutch spraying saddle 
provides positive protection by directing the 
iets at the most vulnerable parts. 

Easily portable, the pump unit is an excellent 
firefighter and dual purpose plant. 


by Jetting with Buzacott 
Jetters 

Two models are available from stock. The un^t 
illustrated powered by a 2 h.p. Buzacott Engine 
with high pressure pump and the Buzacott Marino 
Jetter driven by a I h.p. Air Cooled Engine. 

The former may be moved about on the skids. 
The MARINO being tighter can be placed in a 
truck or utility for movement from place to place. 




with Buzacott Jetting Fluid and Fly Dressinga 


** SPRETTER ” fluid is a special 
Buzacott line prepared for jetting 
with all types of machines. A 
Sodium Arsenite mixture is non- 
clogging and non-abrasive and 
gives excellent penetration and 
good protection 


O.D.r. an€i B.H.C. Fly 
Dressing 

Non-arsenical, embodying D.D.T. 
and “ Gammexane " soothing, 
antiseptic, repels fly and kills in 
egg. maggot and fly stages. 
Affords protection against re- 
strike for four to six weeks. 

I gallon makes up 7 gallons. 

Price, 19/3 per gallon tin : 

£3 7s. Od. per 4-galion drum. 


Fly Dressing 

Based on C.S.I.R. formula. 
Ready for use. Non- 
arsenical. Kills rapidly. 
Does not harm the wool. 
Price 9s. per gallon tin : 
£1 7s. Od. per 4-gall. drum. 


BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 


PHONE MA63II 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“•BIS” DOLOMITE 

2l%LIME(C«o) 18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 

42o/o CaCO, 36% MgCO, 

The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 

IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 

Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE* 


DESTROY RABBITS 

with the 

“BEST” BURNER 

Mr. S. D. Klante of Eyre Peninsula, South Australia, 
who developed this method writes: 

“Regarding the fumigation of Rabbits with a *Best* 
Burner, the method used Is to place a teaspoonful or 
so of sulphur in the mouth of the burrow and focus the 
Burner in to the same hole and, as the smoke emerges 
from the other holes, shovel them in giving a fair 
coating of dirt, to discourage any outside rabbits from 
reopening the warren. 

“We have found this method 100 per cent, effective 
and the * Best ' Burner is an ideal one man unit, as it 
enables one to fill in several holes before it requires 
further pumping.” 

**Best” Burner £12-154) each Sulphur 30/- cwt. 

F.O.R. SYDNEY (IN 180-lb BAGS) 

F. W. WILLIAMS & Co. Pty. Ltd., 16 Loftus St., Sydney 



BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 
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^-APURT NOTES 


WELL-PLACED APIARIES 


Avoid 

Complaints 

• 

The Department’s 
Liaison 
Service 

• 



A Larfe Apiary in Close Proximity to a Home. 

It causes no inconvenience to the family, which incl ulr s several small children. 


IN the interests of the welfare of the bee-keeping industry, the Department, has, in 
addition to its educational and inspectorial duties, a wide range of other activities. 


One of these is co-operation in a scheme to adjust differences when there u a 
danger of friction between bee-keepers and other members of the community, the 
Department acting in a liaison capacity. 


It is necessary also, at times, to co-operate 
with most other government departments, 
and with shire and municipal councils when 
matters of importance concerning bees arise, 
and on occasions with private companies to 
ensure that they gain a thorough under- 
standing of the needs of the industry when 
the provision of a reasonable share of essen- 
tial base materials for bee-keepers^ supplies 
is being considered. As a result of the 
representations made on such occasions, 
more and more influential people are becom- 
ing conversant with the needs and import- 
ance of the bee-farming industry, and, in 
consequence, there is greater inclination to 
co-operate and render assistance when it 
can be given. 

Individual Complaints Are Investigated. 

It is not intended in these *'Notes” to go 
Into details concerning the various activities 


referred to, but one or two phases of the 
co-operative work might be discussed with 
interest to bee-keepers generally. 

For instance when a complaint concern- 
ing bees causing trouble arises, the Local 
Government Department recommends that 
the municipal or shire council concerned 
first bring the complaint under notice of the 
Department of Agriculture for investigation 
and possible amicable settlement. 

This scheme was adopted several years 
ago following a conference on the matter 
between representatives of the Local 
Government Department, the Commercial 
Apiarists^ Association, and the Department’ 
of Agriculture. 

The main purpose of the .scheme is to have 
individual complaints dealt with, and to 
avoid, as far as possible, any necessity for 
councils to take action on broad lines such 
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as may affect the bee-farming industry 
generally. Actually the scheme has been 
operating very well in practice, as in practic- 
ally every instance where a complaint has 
been brought under the notice of the Depart- 
ment, it has been possible with the co- 
operation of the council and bee-keeper 
concerned to arrange an amicable settlement. 

Bees Should Not be Placed Near Schools. 

Some justifiable individual compliants do, 
of course, need investigating. Take, for in- 
stance, a recent case in which a bee-keeper 



Several Hives of Bees are Kept in this Suburban 
Backyard, Without Troubling the Neighbours. 


established an apiary alongside a country 
town school to which many students rode 
their horses and kept them during the day 
in the school grounds. The restless horses, 
and the activities of the children during 
playtime were, in any case, likely to disturb 
the bees, and it would be impossible to 
anticipate what childen would do under the 
circumstances. 

It should be obvious to any bee-keeper 
that colonies of bees placed near a school 
would be likely to give rise to complaints. 
At the request of the Department the bee- 
keeper rapidly removed the hives. 
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Racehorses and Bees Do Not Mix. 

Another individual case occurred when a. 
bee-keeper established hives of bees close 
to a small allotment on which racehorses 
were kept. Any experienced bee-keeper 
would certainly know that high-spirited 
racehorses and bees would not mix. A few 
bees ordinarily flying around the place would 
prove sufficient to upset such high-strung 
animals, particularly when enclosed in a 
small area. 

Hundreds of people keep bees on farms, 
and the colonies do not cause trouble 
amongst farm animals, which are not of a 
very nervous disposition. This complaint 
was also settled to the satisfaction of both, 
parties. 

Some Complaints are Not Justified. 

On the other hand, some investigations 
have revealed trivial causes of complaint. 
In some instances it was found that no 
trouble had been experienced between the 
bee-keeper and his neighbour over a period 
of years — until some members of each family 
became very unfriendly towards each other. 
Another case investigated proved that a 
number of school cliildren were catching bees 
on Cape weed flowers and several of the less 
“expert” were stung; the Department did 
not consider this a reasonable cause for 
complaint against a bee-keeper who was 
properly caring for bees in a nearby holding. 

Forethought and Tolerance Solve Most of the^ 
Problems. 

Summing up the matter it is considered 
that dealing witn individual complaints in 
this way is the right course, even though 
calls are made on Departmental officers at 
times when pressure of other important 
work is rather heavy. It has worked well 
in the past, and it is hoped that the scheme 
will be continued, rather than that resort 
should be made to general prohibition on the 
keeping of bees in certain areas, for the latter 
will surely affect a large number of careful 
bee-keepers whose bees do not cause any 
trouble. 

All that is required is some forejhought on 
the part of the bee-keeper so that he does not 
establish his hives where they are likely to 
disturb people, and just a little tolerance by 
members of the public, as they increasingly 
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realise what they owe to bees for the 
production of honey and beeswax, and for 
an essential pollination service in the pro- 
duction of fruit, vegetables, and crop-plant 
seeds. 

From the Department’s experience too, it 
is strongly recommended that the bee-keeper 
and his family make every endeavour to keep 
on friendly terms with neighbours. 

CONSIGNMENT OF HONEY TO 
QUEENSLAND. 

Certificates Are Necessary. 

The consignment of honey to Queensland 
from New &)uth Wales has increased con- 
siderably of late, having reached an aver- 
age of over 300,000 lb. per month, princip- 
ally from northern districts. Some trouble 
has recently been experienced with bee- 
keepers new to this trade, who are not con- 
versant with the Queensland Regulations, 
which require that each consignment of bees, 
honey, material or appliances shall be 
accompanied by a certificate. 

The certificate is Form No. 7 under the 
Queensland Apiaries Act. In this form par- 
ticulars concerning the consignment must 
be given, and a declaration signed by the 
•sender of the honey. To facilitate the issue 


of certificates the New South Wales Depart- 
ment has appointed a number of officers 
authorised to sign the Departmental section 
of the form. Authorised officers appointed 
for this purpose are as follows: — 

Mr. F. Ainsworth, Inspector-in-Charge, 
Stanthorpe. 

Mr. A. I. Gillespie, Killarney Crossing. 

Mr. E. L. Carpenter, Wallangarra 
Crossing. 

District Veterinary Officer, Grafton. 

Ins])ector of Stock, Casino. 

Inspector of Stock, Lismore. 

Inspector of Stock, Grafton. 

Inspector of Stock, Inverell (D. Rennell). 

Inspector of Stock, Glen Innes (G. 
Charles). 

Inspector of Stock, Texas (L. E. C. 
Scott) . 

Gatekeeper J. Newley, Gullendore Border 
Crossing, Cullendore, via Warwick, Queens- 
land. 

Relieving Assistant J. J. Whitney, c.o. F. 
Ainsworth, Box 155, P.C 3 ., Stanthorpe. 

H. C. Wentworth, P.P. Board Office, 
Inverell. 

N. H. Litchfield, Inspector of Stock, 
Tenterfield. 
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Stanthorpe Section — 

B. N. Hicks, Riverton Border, Cross- 
ing, via Tenterfield. 

F. K. Barlow, Relieving Assistant, c.o. 
Box 155, P.O., Stanthorpe, 

Queensland. 

Head Office, Sydney — 

W. A. Goodacre, Principal Livestock 
Officer (Apiculture). 

D. L. Morison, Veterinary Officer 
(Apiary Branch). 

The Procedure to be Adopted. 

These officers are conversant with the 
procedure approved by the Department for 
the completion and issue of the certificates, 
but if bee-keepers who desire to send honey 
and/or bees to Queensland also make them- 
selves familiar with the requirements, as 
indicated below, and extend their co-opera- 
tion, the issue of the certificates will be 
greatly facilitated. 

Certificates are made out in triplicate, one 
being marked ‘‘Original,’’ one “Duplicate,” 
and the third “Head Office Copy.” 

The form marked Original,” when com- 
pleted, is handed to the bee-keeper in ex- 
change for a cheque, postal note, or money 
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order made payable to the New South Wales. 
Department of Agriculture, for the amount 
of fees involved. In the case of a cheque, 
exchange must be added. The “Duplicate” 
copy, initialled by the authorising officer, is- 
also handed to the bee-keeper, and is to be- 
forwarded by him to the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, Queens- 
land. The Head Office Copy with remit- 
tance covering fee, is to be forwarded by the 
authorised officer to the New South Wales 
Department for record and audit purposes. 

The scale of fees for each consignment of 
honey is as follows : — 

I to 120 lb. of honey is. 6 d. 

121 to 480 lb. of honey 2s. 6d. 

Over 480 lb. of honey . . 5s. od. 

No fee is charged for the issue of certi- 
cates in connection with the consignment of 
bees to Queensland, but the Head Office 
copy of any certificate issued is required at 
the Department for record purposes. 

Under the heading of “description” in the 
schedule to the certificate, the number of 
hives of bees or quantity of honey must be 
stated. If honey is being consigned, the 
name and address of the consignee must be 
given in the last section of the schedule, 
and where bees are being moved to Queens- 
land location of the apiary to which they are 
being sent must be stated. 


Grain Elevators and Railways Set Records in 
Wheat Handling. 


During the past two wheat seasons, 1947-48 and 
1948-49, the N.S.W. Government Grain Elevators 
handled over 100 million bushels of wheat. In 
the same period the N.S.W. Railways transported 
over 134 million bushels of wheat from the country 
to the seaboard, flour mills, etc. 

In releasing these figures the Minister for Agri- 
culture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said that 
both the Government Grain Elevators and the 
Railway Department had set all-time records in 
wheat handling during the past two seasons, and 
silos had been empty and ready to receive this 
season’s wheat. 


‘These records were achieved notwithstanding 
the heavy wastage in railway rolling stock and 
engine power as a result of the war, the unfavour- 
able conditions experienced during the 1947-48 
harvest and the restrictions in rail transport ser- 
vices caused by floods, coal shortages, etc.,” said 
the Minister. 

“They were only made possible by the close 
collaboration which existed between the Australian 
Workers’ Union, the Railway Department, the 
Department of Agriculture and wheatgrowers,” 
he concluded. 


A WELL-CONSTRUCTED hay Straddle is one of the 
cheapest and most efficient means of preventing 
rats or mice from entering haystacks. 

Any handyman can construct an efficient hay 
straddle from material about the farm, with par- 
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ticulars and diagrams which are given in a leaflet 
on this subject that may be obtained from the 
Division of Information and Extension Services,. 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O.,. 
Sydney. 
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From small farm to broad~aeres 

FORDSON FARMS 
AUSTRALIA 


There’s a tractor in the British 
Fordson Major Range to handle 
your implements. | 

1. THE FAMOUS FORDSON MAJOR I 
KEROSENE-FUELLED TRACTOR I 

PosUWely the lowest-priced tractor per h.p. f 
rating. Delivers more power per gallon of 
kerosene, due to 5 exclusive design features. 

3- Way Power (drawbar, belt or power- take-off) 
supplies mobile power for every job on the farm. 

2. THE MAJOR “ ROW - CROP *’ 

MODEL. 

(not illustrated). Adequate ground clearance. 

Front and rear tracks adjustable from 48^ to 
72^. Independent rear brakes. Available on 
steel wheel or rubber tyres. Kerosene powered. 

3. THE (D-G) ROADLESS i TRACK j 
KEROSENE or DIESEL TRACTOR I 

The interlocked track links form on the ground i 
a rigid, curved track like a section of a wheel 
20 ft. in diameter — giving increased ground { 
adhesion, cutting rolling resistance and lowering 
fuel consumption. Ideal for hillsides, sugar 
cane areas and heavy, wet soil. 

4. THE NEW B-l-G DIESEL- , 

POWERED FORDSON I 

— driven by the famous British Perkins * 

6-cylinder Diesel Engine. In a complete 
‘'Nebraska” Test, by the Division of Aero- 
nautics, Dept, of Supply and Development, 
the tractor showed the following results: — 

Max. Bell H.P. 41 (Rated 35): Max. Drawbar 
H.P. 37.5 (Rated 28): Fuel consumption 
(10-hour test at rated drawbar H.P. engine 
speed 1,500 r.p.m.): 1.79 GALLONS PER 

HOUR. 

Service and spares are available every- 
where. For full details of what any 
model can do for yoUf see your nearest 
Fordson Dealer, 

Enquire from your State Distributor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD., 369-385 Wattle Street, ULTIMO 

OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 
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FIRE EIGHTER.. 

ml MARK as 



SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

The Grazcos Fire Fighter is simple to operate. 
There are no unnecessary gadgets. Filming 
of the centrifugal pump is fast and certain. 

Other uses for which the Grazcos Fire 
Fighter is excellent are : — 

Spraying Yards, Irrigation, General Farm 
Pumping. 


YOUR SAFEST 
FORM OF FIRE 
INSURANCE 

The GRAZCOS FIRE FIGHTER 
Mark 25 is strongly constructed, 
easy to handle, simple to operate^ 
RELIABLE, and adaptable. The 
two models are powered with a 
world famous British 4-cycle Air- 
cooled engine. 

MARK 25A is powered by Villiers 
4-Cycle Air-cooled 3-h.p. engine. 
MARK 25B is powered by B.S.A. 
4-Cycle Air-cooled 4i-h.p. engine. 

Write to GRAZCOS for complete information 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 Young Street, Sydney 



iUCCE$» 




HIGHEST QUALITY 

AUSTRALORPS, WHITE LEGHORNS AND CROSSBREDS 

Available from February to October 

BRONZEWING DAY-OLD TURKEY POULTS 

Limited supplies available December and January 

Per Dozen £3-0-0 Per 100 £25-0-0 

Freight and packing fraa to any railway Btation :n N.S.W. 


Write far CataslOKUc tot 

B- A. JACOBS,, EASTWOOD, N.S.W. 



Talaphona: WM28AI 


P/eote forword N»m._ 

Q copy of your fret 

catalogue to Addrat. 
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The Administrative Block at Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 


=- ^ »= ^ ' m3 ^ =iiiPOPLTRY NOTES^ 

SOYBEANS AS GREEN FODDER FOR POULTRY 


W. JoiTNSON, Foreman, and Regina Forge, Field Assistant, 

Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 

THE prominence which has been given to the value of soybeans as a green fodder crop 
for livestock, has lead to inquiries as to its value as a green feed for poultry. An 
experiment undertaken at the Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills, has indicated 
that the soybean plant is a very useful summer green feed crop. It is, however, some- 
what slow maturing and does not make second growth after cutting. 


Details of the Trial. 

The soybean seed was sown in a suitably 
prepared plot on 5th November, 1947. and 
after a favourable season the crop was sufh- 
c.iently advanced to enable the trial to be 
commenced on 27th January, 1948, when 
the first cutting was made. Sixty White 
Leghorn hens (hatched 1946) were ran- 
domised into six pens of ten birds each under 
the intensive system of feeding. The birds 
in three pens were fed lucerne green feed 
and those in the three alternate pens, chaffed 
green soybean plant. The green feed was 
fed at mid-day in troughs and was before 
the birds ad lib. until dusk. Each group 
was fed the following all-mash ration in 
self feeders : — Per cent. 


Wheat meal 


WA 

Bran 


15 

Pollard . . 


15 

Meat meal 


10 

Peanut meal 


5 

Salt 




In all pens the mash hoppers were closed 
for one hour at mid-day to encourage the 
consumption of green feed. 

The Green Lucerne Pens. 

At the commencement of the experiment, 
lucerne in flower was cut, chaffed and fed 
and the consumption averaged about 
ounces per bird. During February, when 
succulent lucerne which had not reached the 
flowering stage was fed, a marked drop in 
consumption occurred to less than i ounce 
per bird ; in late February and early March, 
when lucerne in flower was again fed, 
consumption rose again to normal. 

It has also been observed on the Farm 
that poultry will not eat the leaves of 
lucerne growing in the colony enclosures, 
until the plant has flowered. 

663 . 
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Green Soybean Pent. 

The soybean crop was cut, chaffed and 
fed from just before flowering to the stage 
at which the bean pods were 3 inches long ; 
throughout 'the trial it was readily eaten by 
the birds. During growth the plants were 
not subjected to any apparent attack by 
pests or disease and the crop yielded 
approximately 18 tons per acre. The 


soybean plant is of a large, succulent, stalky 
nature and it was not practicable to feed 
it unchaffed under experimental conditions. 

Summary. 

Soybeans proved to be palatable, prolific 
and was easily harvested and fed as green 
feed for poultry, but possess two disadvan- 
tages — they are somewhat slow in maturing 
and only produce the one crop, no second 
growth being made after harvesting. 


FEEDING TRIALS WITH SOME WEED SEEDS AND 

GREEN WEEDS 

Previously Considered Likely to Cause Trouble in Poultry 

# 

J. N. WiiiTTET, H.D.A., Principal Agronomist (Pastures) and H. M. Greaves, 
IT.D.A., Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

AT times reduction in egg production and mortality in fowls have resulted from feeding 
wheat and other grains which contain weed seeds as impurities. 

Attention was drawn to these Notes in October, 1942, to the danger of feeding 
wheat containing Mexican Poppy seed, following losses on farms and the carrying 
out of feeding tests at Glenfield Veterinary Research Station. 

As large numbers of weed seeds and green plants of weeds are brought to the 
Agrostology and Poultry Sections of the Department for determination as to whether 
the material is harmful as feed, it was decided to conduct some preliminary feeding tests 
with various weed species at the Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills. 


This experiment was divided into three 
sections, using: — 

(A) Seeds of certain noxious and other 
weeds which are common impurities of 
wheat grain and grain sorghum. 

(B) Green weeds which grow in green 
feed crops; and 

(C) Green fodder crops, sorghum and 
Sudan grass, which are cyanogenetic in 
their early stages of growth. 


Notes on the Weed Seeds Fed. 

Seeds of the species listed below were 
utilised in the test, being ground and fed in 
the mash. In the case of Bathurst and 
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Noogoora Burrs, the seeds were enclosed 
in the large, hard seed pods and the latter 
were ground and fed in a similar manner. 
Bathurst Burr {Xanthium spinosum), 
Noogoora Burr {Xanthium pungens). 
Thornapple {Datura jer ox), 

Mintweed {Salvia reflexa). 

Marshmallow {Malva parviflora). 
Mustard Weed {Sisymbrium orientale). 
Curled Dock {Rumex crispus). 

While Bathurst Burr, Noogoora Burr and 
Thornapple are seldom found as impurities 
in wheat grain, they are often present in 
grain sorghums grown in the north-west. 
During 1945 and 1946 there was a shortage 
of wheat grain in this State, and this in- 
duced north-western farmers to produce 
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YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 
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36-40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, N.S.W. 
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Mobil Products 
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**. . . the more I use Mobil Products^ the 
more convinced I become of their out- 
standing quality and down right value 
for money ...” 

You, too, will experience the 
same satisfaction when you 
change to Mobil Products. Mobiloil 

in your tractor, truck or car 

means complete protection 
at all speeds, temperatures 
and conditions -a cleaner. 


livelier engine, too. Then there's 
Mobil Power Kerosene and Mobil 
Distiljate, quality Mobil fuels for 
ignition type and diesel tractors 
respectively. Mobil Distillate is 
unsurpassed for all automotive 
diesel engines. All Mobil 
Products are available at 
Vacuum Depots & Agents. 
VACUUM OIL CO. PTY. LTD. 
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large quantities of grain sorghums for feed- 
ing to poultry and other stock as meal or 
whole grain. 

While a number of cases of poisoning 
have been recorded in New South Wales 
from stock and poultry eating green Noo- 
goora Burr plants, there is no record of 
Noogoora Burr seeds or pods causing 
mortality in poultry, although the seeds are 
considered to be poisonous. 

Bathurst Burr plants have caused poison- 
ing in cattle, but there is no record of the 
seed being toxic to poultry. Owing to the 
comparatively large size of the burrs, it is 
unlikely that they would be eaten by the 
birds unless the seed pods were ground, 
together with the grain, and included in 
feeding meals. 

While several species of Thornapple 
infest cultivation and pasture land, the two 
most plentiful are Datura stramonium and 
Datura jerox. The latter is, in most 
seasons, more prevalent in the north-west 
than Datura stramonium and when growing 
can be recognised by very long spines on its 
seed pods. Seeds of Datura fcrox are sus- 
pected of causing the death of sheep held 
in trucking yards in Queensland, although 
later feeding tests with the seeds of this 


species at the Veterinary Research Station, 
Yerongpilly, Queensland, produced negative 
results. The green plants of Datura stramo- 
nium have caused considerable stock mor- 
tality in many parts of the world, and the 
seeds and unripe capsules have been respon- 
sible for fatalities in children. There are 
no records of seeds of this species having 
caused trouble in poultry. 

Mintweed (Salvia rcflexa) is plentiful in 
parts of the north-west of New South Wales 
and the Darling Downs, Queensland, and 
is a common impurity of the millets com- 
monly grown for bird feed. Mintweed in 
Hungarian millet is suspected of causing 
mortality in cage birds in New South 
Wales. Although this weed has proved 
poisonous to stock there are no records of 
the seeds being detrimental to poultry. 

At the Seven Hills Poultry Experiment 
Farm, Marshmallow (Malva parvi flora) has 
always been considered a detrimental plant 



Mint Weed. 
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to have in fowl runs. Trials in the United 
States of America have shown that when 
seeds of Malva parviflora were fed to hens 
the eggs developed what is known as ‘‘pink 
whites'' after a period of cold storage, while 
eggs from the same birds before feeding the 
seeds remained normal. 

Some of the eggs from the experiment at 
the Seven Hills Poultry Experiment Farm 
were cold stored by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
sation and examined after eight to ten weeks 
cold storage and were found to have 
developed pink or amber whites and 
custard-like yolks. 

Some species of Mustard weed (Sisym- 
brium spp) grow plentifully in wheat crops, 
and although the seeds are very small in 


PARTICULARS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

The information gained from these ex-^ 
periments should be a valuable guide to 
those intending to purchase grain containing 
any of the following impurities. 

Section A. 

Section A of the experiment consisted of 
feeding separately in the mash 5 per cent, 
of the undermentioned finely-ground weed 
seeds to six first-year White Leghorn 
hens for a period of eleven weeks. The 
following results were obtained: — 

Bathurst Burr (Xanthium spinosum), 
— The consumption of mash dropped by 
approximately 25 per cent., egg production 
was lowered and birds moulted earlier than 
with other treatments. 



size, little attempt is made by many farmers 
to separate them from the wheat during 
harvesting operations ; consequently some 
samples of grain are heavily infested with 
this seed. There are no records of trouble 
from birds eating the seeds of Sisymbrium 
spp., but some species, when eaten green by 
stock, are suspected of causing a bad flavour 
in dairy products and flesh, and one of 
these species, S, orientale, is found growing 
in wheat districts. 

While seed of Docks {Rumex spp.) is 
not generally present in large quantities in 
the grains used as poultry feed, plants of 
Rumex crispus are often found in colony 
yards and large quantities of seed form. 
Seeds of Rumex acetosella are suspected of 
causing poisoning in sheep and horses, and 
as the seeds and other parts of a number 
of species of Rumex contain oxalic acid, 
this may account for the alleged poisonings. 
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While the Bathurst Burr seed did not 
result in any mortality, rations containing 
this seed could not be recommended. 

Noogoora Burr (Xanthium pimgens ). — 
Food consumption did not change, but egg 
production was reduced. Fresh egg quality 
was unaffected. 

Thorn Apple (Datura jerox). — Birds 
fed on seed of this weed were not affected 
in any way. 

Mintweed (Salvia reflcxa). — Food con- 
sumption was somewhat higher and egg 
production was slightly lowered. Egg 
quality was not affected. 

Marshmallow (Malva parviflora ). — 
Food consumption was normal but egg pro- 
duction was lowered in the group receiving 
this weed seed. 

It is interesting to note that in the year 
1947, two breeding pens of Chinese Lang- 
shans, one occupying a yard infested with 
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marshmallow plants and the other clear of 
this weed, were checked for egg production. 
Birds in the yard infested with seed and 
green material of this weed dropped in egg 
yield, but returned to normal egg production 
when the weed was eradicated, whereas no 
change in production was observed in the 
pen free of the weed. 

Curled Dock {Rumex crispus ). — No 
drop in food consumption occurred among 
the birds which received this weed seed in 
the ration, but egg production was reduced. 
Some fresh eggs examined showed slightly 
olive-coloured albumen. It would thus 
appear that this weed seed, while not toxic, 
is undesirable in the ration. 

Mustard Weed {Sisymbrium orientale). 
— In the case of this species the consumption 
levels of food were unaltered and produc- 
tion was not affected. Fresh egg quality did 
not appear to deteriorate under mustard 
weed feeding although of six eggs examined, 
one had a slightly olive-coloured albumen. 

Sections (B) and (C). 

The following green materials were 
used : — 

Thornapple {Datura jcrox). 

Black potato {Solanum opacum). 

White African sorghum {Sorghum viil- 
gare). 

Sudan grass {Sorghum vulgar e var. 
sudanense) . 

Luce r n e (M ed i cago sa tiva ) . 

Fresh green material was chaffed and 
fed each day at mid-day in galvanised iron 
troughs, being left in the pens until dusk. 
The mash hoppers were closed for one 
hour at mid-day to encourage the consump- 
tion of green feed. 

As already stated, green plants of Datura 
may cause mortality in stock, but in this 
series of tests no ill effects were observed 
with poultry. The Datura jcrox material 
emitted a strong odour at chaffing, but this 
was not very apparent 15 to 20 minutes 
later. 

Solanum opacum is a common weed of 
coastal poultry farms. It proved somewhat 
unpalatable, but the birds were encouraged 
to eat a reasonable amount by mixing it with 
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a little dry mash from the hoppers. The 
weed produced no ill effects and actually egg 
production was slightly increased. 

As the young growth of sorghum and 
Sudan grass is considered to be unsatisfac- 
tory as green feed for stock, because it causes 
prussic acid poisoning, these two species 
were included in the trials to determine their 



A. B. 

Curled Dock {Rumex erispus). 
A.-Htjsk. B.—Seed. 

{Natural size seed shown at rtght.) 


effect on fowls. Neither affected the health 
of the birds in this trial, but egg production 
was lowered in the group fed Sudan grass. 

Lucerne in flower was freshly cut each 
day and used for feeding the control pens in 
this section of the trials, the consumption 
averaging i ounces per bird. 

Observations and Results. 

Special observations made during the pro- 
gress of these investigations were: — 

1. The distinctive nauseating smell of 
Thornapple, which temporarily penetrated 
the mash. 

2. The considerable amount of oil liberated 
from Mintweed seed when it was crushed, 
and the possibility of it going rancid. 

From the results obtained in these tests, 
it would appear that feeding meals contain- 
ing up to 5 per cent, of any of the following 
weed seeds, are safe to feed to fowls: — 
Noogoora Burr {Xanthium pungens), 
Thornapple {Datura jcrox), Mintweed 
{Salvia reflexa). Mustard Wee,d {Sisym- 
brium orientale). 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows 


Secretaries arc invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, Department of 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. 


1950. 

Portland January 27, 28 

Lithgow (S. J. Williams) February 3, 4 

Paterson (S. M. Reynolds) .. February 9, 10, ii 

Pambula February 10, ii 

Candelo February 17, 18 

Wybng (Frank Akhurst) February 17, 18 

Penrith (F. J. Cronin) February 18 

Cobargo February 22, 23 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 22. 23, 24. 25 

Rylstone — Kandos February 24 

Dorrigo (C. Coy) February 24, 25 

Bega (J. Appleby) March 2, 3, 4 

Mudgee March 3, 4 

Glen Davis (Mrs. C. A. Miller) March 4 

Gulgong March 7 

Delegate March 8, 9 

Dunedoo March 10 


in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O,, S)rdney, not later 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once* 

Mendooran March 13; 

Gundagai (J. C. Sattler) March 14, 15 

Bombala March 15, 16 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March 16, 17 

Cooma March 21, 22 

(or 22, 23) 

Baradine March 22- 

Taree (G. E. Priestly March 22, 23, 

Dungog (M. Riordan) March 24, 25 

Moruya March 24, 25. 

Bulahdelah (C. Wilson) March 31, April i 

Kempscy (Central North Coast National) 

(L. H. Riggs) April 20, 21, 22 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) ... April, 21, 22 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 21, 22 

Macksville (R. A. Napier) April, 24, 25 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) April, 27, 28, 29 

Wagga (G. O. Dewey) August 22, 23, 24 


Approved Vegetable Seed, December, 1949 


The growers whose names are listed below have 
supplies of “approved” seed of the varieties of 
vegetables shown against their names. 

The identification number appearing after each 
variety has been allotted to seed from a particular 
crop, and all seed sold, whether wholesale or 
retail, from that crop must bear the number on 
each parcel or package. Purchasers are advised 
to sec that all seed bought conforms with this 
condition. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed-* 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36, 
G.P.(5., Sydney. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months (E.S. 46/2) (99 per 
cent.) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamil- 
ton. 

Russian 2A (E.S. 46/1) (95 per cent.) — E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Cauliflower — continued. 

All Year Round (E.S. 47/10) (88 per cent.) — 
E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White (E.S. 47/9) (90 per 
cent.) — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamil- 
ton. 

Shorts (E.S. 47/13) (89 per cent.)— E. A. 
Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Shorts (H.B. 49/5) (75 per cent.) — H. Burton 
Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland. 


Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe (C.R. 47/11) (94. 
per cent.) — (^ J. Rowcliff, ()ld Dubbo road, 
Dubbo. 


Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande (H.R. 49/1) (90 per cent.) 
— H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenter field. 

Red Cloud (H.R. 49/2) (97 per cent.) — H. P. 
Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Marglobe (H.R. 49/3) (96 per cent.) — H. P. 
Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break O’Day (H.R. 49/4) (96 per cent.) — H, P. 
Richards, “Sovereignton,” Tenterfield. 


Hormone Weedicides Afiect Banana Plants. 


Banana growers are warned that there is consid- 
erable risk attached to the use of hormone-type 
selective weedicides in banana plantations. 

Although many weeds common to banana plan- 
tations are susceptible to the effects of synthetic 
hormone substances, such as 2,4- D, the banana 
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plant itself can also be affected. Spray of such 
weedicides can cause serious damage if it drifts 
on to the stools. 

Small spear-point suckers which are of the- 
utmost importance to replace the spent stem whe» 
the bunch is cut, are particularly susceptible.. 
Loss of these suckers is liable to upset normal 
development and future performance of the stool.. 
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BLACKBERRY PEST Effectively Controlled 

with the New Powerfel Hermone Weedicide 



Needs no cuffing down and prior preparafion 


— SIMPLY SPRAY ON! 


TRIMEX kills the plants 

right down to the tips of the 
roots — even the lorgest and 
old-established clumps yield to 
-2, 4, 5-T. 

HORMONE 

WEEDIGIDES 

■are non-poisonous, non-corrosive, non-stain- 
ing— do not injure the soil or cause any fire 
hazard. 

For fast, economical operation 

. WILMIST 


For the control of weeds in 
pastures use 

2. 4-D 

to increase carrying capacity and reduce 
vegetable fault in the clip ~~ also for 
lawns, parks and playing fields. Spray 
when plants are young and succulent. 


For weeds in crops use 



ALKALI METAL SALTS 
Wheat, oats, barley, corn, sorghum. 
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HoUen owners tell to stery 

Lettets are coming in from Holden owners from every part of Australia. Extracts from a few 
of these letters are reprinted herct and they give convincing proof that Holden stands up to all 
the claims made for it. 


**Corduroy no nightmare . . . 

potholes merely a nuisance** 

. A few trips in particular are worth mentioning — 
Brisbane to Coolangatta, 43 m.p.g. — Brisbane to Esk with 
six passengjefs, 31 m.p.g. — and Brisbane to Gympie, 40 
m.p.g. This latter trip includes 37 miles of veiy poor 
sunace. The car at the present time is averaging for all 
types of driving 33-35 m.p.g. . . . This car’s ability to dampen 
out the worst of roads is well worthy of mention. Corduroy 
is no longer a nightmare and pot-holes merely a nuisance. 
The s^ts could not be more comfortable ... in 30 years* 
motoring I consider the Holden my best ‘buy* and the 
best value offering today.** 

{sgd,) T. K r.. Albion, Q. 

★ ★ ★ 

**The car will cruise all day at , 


**Combines all the features I require** 

“. . . I have owned many fine cars but have yet to own one 
that combines all the features I require. Ihe Holden does 
this ... its most outstanding feature is its outstanding 
economy which has worked out at 31 m.p.g. for all running.*’ 
{sgd,) P. B. M. r., Boyup Brook, W.A, 

★ ★ ★ 

**Holden was the only vehicle • * » to get through** 

“. . . an average of 30 m.p.g. over bad roads, hilly in places, 
I am more than satisfied with the Holden as an all weather 
car. During July’s heavy fall of snow the Holden was the 
only vehicle, including trucks, to get through from 
Adaminaby to Cooma when the snow was at its heaviest — 
approximately 8 inches in depth . . .** 

{sgd.) P. J, S., Adaminaby, N,S,W, 


6S-70 m.p.h.** 

“. . . I have kept accurate records of running expenses 
and can only describe the economy of the car as phenomenal; 
petrol consumption for 6,000 miles has been 204 gallons 
— an average of 29.41 miles per gallon . . . More than 3,000 
miles have been driven at high speed on interstate journeys 
and I find that the car will cruise all day at a perfectly com- 
fortable 65 to 70 m.p.h. if required 
... I recently covered approximately 
1,000 miles of severely pot-holed 
and corrugated road in Western 
N.S.W. at a steady 60/65 m.p.h. 
and found the comfort, dust-proof 
ness and general road-worthiness of 
the car to be astounding 

(sgd.) K. L., Pf. Melb Vic. 


**Vsed for Droving Sheep** 

“. . . I am full of praise for the outstanding performance 
of my Holden. The petrol consumption is remarkable as, 
over the whole period, I have averaged 33 miles per gallon, 
which on . . . occasions the car has been used for droving. 

sheep, and general paddock work...” 
(sgd.) R. H. F., Kaditta, S.A, 


REE BOOKLET 

Read tht letttrs 
urif/en ibemst/vrs. Call or 
t9 to your nearest Central Motors 
Distributor or Dealer /or tbo 
FREE booklet--^'' Holden Owmrs 
Tell Tbeir Story'*. 



Australians Om Car . . . HOLDEN— the car that’s worth waiting fori 

**Air Chief** Radios are specialty designed for Holden. Air Chief S-yalve . Convenient hire purchase terms are available through GJV1.A C.— 

with a 6-inch speaker, or Air Chief 6-valve with an 8-inch speaker. ^ General Motors* own finance company. 

Metropolitan Distribution: 

STACK AND COMPANY PTY. LTD. W. H. LOBER & CO. PTY. LTD. 

105 York Street, Sydney, 188 George Street, Sydney. 

W, T. COGGINS PTY, LTD. REO MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

124-128 Parrarqatta Road, Camperdown. 147*149 William Street, Sydney. 

Or see your heal Authorised Holden Dealer* 

MOTOR$ « HOLDEN’S LIMITED Sold >nd tcfvloed by Holden Dealers throuahout Austcalia 
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Tubercle-free Herds 


The foUoiving herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Itegittared Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm ... 
Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, ~ 


(Jerseys) 
ixon, R. C., ] 


Dixooj 

Fairba , , „ , 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Scho 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Ab< 

deen-Angus) 

Fra ter, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inver 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippe 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Shoi 
horns/ 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdeen-Angu 

A.I.S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmoi 

(Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmoi 
(Friesians) 


field (Ayrshires) 
Cahlua Pastoral 


Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua, 

(Aberdcen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L., ” Pine Park,” Mui 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilrox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willo' 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys) 
Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College 
(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore, 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Perry, E. L., Shane’s Park, via 

(Jerseys) 

Police Boys’ Club, Camp Mackay, 

(Jersey and A.I.S.) 

Quickenden, P. W., ‘^The Knoll,” Bundanoon 
Kaper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Reid, G. T,, “Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen-I 

Angus) 

Rowlands, F. C. '* Werribee,’ 

(Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Rowntree, E. S., Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer-| 

seys) 

Scott, A. W. ” Milong, 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammai 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Training Farm for Boys and School ot| 

Husbandry, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber 

deen-Angus) 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment 

Station (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco 

(Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Young, A., '* Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
winctra (Beef Shorthorns) 


Young (Aberdeen- 


Numbei 

Tested 

Expiry 

Date. 

63 

33/7/50 

34 

27/5/50 

313 

14/8/49 

30 

16/3/50 

) 137 

1/7/50 

69 

10/6/50 

44 

35/6/49 

121 

1 

37/4/50 

337 

35/5/49 

' 56 

11/5/50 

282 

4/2/50 

I14 

14/3/50 

35 

34/3/50 

70 

22/7/50 

177 

27/1/50 

325 

18/2/50 

67 

35/7/50 

90 

15/7/50 

77 

22/8/51 

79 

18/6/49 

36 

2/5/50 j 

28 

8/10/50 

53 

4/2/50 

106 

29/11/50. 

67 

31/5/50 

26 

1/7/50 

13 

11/ 10/50 

87 

9/5/51 ’ 

231 

30/8/49 . 

61 

2/2/50 1 ^ 

309 

16/8/50 j 

38 

19/8/50 j 

75 

25/7/51 ] 

128 

9/8/50 1 

{ 

198 

17/10/49 

42 

30/5/50 1 

331 

18/10/50 ] 

xgo 

7/2/50 1 

57 


365 

1/7/51 

126 

13/9/49 

64 

21/5/50 

55 

(ill 2 U 9 

Z 2 

I 1/4/51 


Owner and Address. 


Hards Other then Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Andrews, G. M., “Mulla Villa” Grove,! 

Wollombi ... ... ...I 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys; 

Barnardc Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp-I 
belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cagney, J. M., Yanco Creek, via Wollombi,..! 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 
England Girls School) 

Cant, R. A., Four Mile Creek, East Maitland 
CoUcy, A. G., ” Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook] 
Road, Inverell 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell ... 
Coventry Home, Armidale 
Daley, A. E., “ Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 
verell ... 

Department of Education, Gosford Farml 
Home 

Dodwcll, S., Wagga 
Donnelly, J., Brodic’s Philns, Inverell 
Emu Plains Prison Farm 
Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, T. L., & Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale] 
Franciscan Fathers, Canipbelltown ... 
Frizclle, W. J., Rosentein Dairy. Inverell 
Gengc, G. L., Euston, Armidale 
Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburii 
Grant, W. S,, ” MoiikiUee,” Braidwood 
Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster ... 
Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat] 

Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencci-s Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 
Johnson, A., “ Rosedalc,” Grafton Road, 
Armidale 

Kenmorc Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale - ... 

Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Road, Armidale] 
Lee, H. W., and Son, Taree ... 

Lott, J. H., “Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell.. 
Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 
Lucas, L,, “ Braeside,” Armidale 
Lunacy Department, Morisset MentalHospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta h_ental] 

Hospital 

inacy Department, Rydalmere Mental] 
Hospital 


I Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


E., 


‘ Bannockburn Sta- 


IcCosker, Estate 
tion,” Inverell 
IcGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 
fcMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
-lacNamara, B., “ Mount View,” Cessm 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelllown 


Inverell 

ilurray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville 
)'Brien, O., “ Mount View,” Inverell 
*ainc, K. L., “Lloloraa Valley,” Pringle] 

Road, Cooranbong 

*arker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Invei 
>eat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital .. 
’owell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
*yne, H. W., Cedar Creek, via Millfield 
tolfe, A. E., ” Avon Dale,” Inverell 
lolfe, C. D., ** Rose Farm,” Inverell 
it. John of God Training Centre, Kend 
Grange, Lake Macquarie 


’ Fig Tree . 


56 

48 


39 

200 

45 

41 

43 

30 

38 


X 3 

29 

84 

42 

138 

39 

67 

34 
102 

x8 

20 

35 

53 

fi 3 

33 

16 

23 

71 


49 

45 

98 

27 

60 

45 

39 

46 

64 

39 

32 

93 

70 

25 

57 

45 

34 

7 

345 

27 

x8 

26 

23 

31 

10 


12 

27 

14 

60 


8/8/50 

19/8/49 

35/7/50 

20/12/49 

20/8/49 

35/8/50 

8/X0/50 

12/11/49 

28/7/51 

28/7/51 

8/10/49 

6/6/50 

25/2/51 

19/3/50 

17/3/50 

26/4/50 

4/4/50 

27/4/50 

17/5/50 

16/8/51 

8/10/49 

31/5/50 

2/7/50 

22/X/50 

X/ 6 / 5 X 

17/3/50 

8/X0/49 

22/2/50 

8/10/49 

28/7/50 

10/6/50 

8/10/49 

31/10/50 

8/7/51 

10/10/50 

8/10/49 

13/9/50 

16/5/50 

18/11/49 

20/10/50 

8/7/50 

8/9/50 

8/10/49 

18/7/51 

18/2/50 

8/10/49 

5/7/50 

5/2/49 

17/3/50 

3/6/50 

15/8/51 

30/8/50 

8/10/49 

i6/8/5ot 

8/7/50 

17/3/50 

8/10/50 

11/4/50 

8/10/50 

22/8/51 

27/11/49 

1/4/50 


kage 6^9 
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Tubercle-free continued. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculos^ in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

B 





Waddell, W., ” Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In* 



Hurds Other then Reglsturud Stud 



verell 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

125 

a 

8/7/50 

8/10/49 

Hurds— continued. 



Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

5 

8 / 10/49 

Stembeck, P. J., Millfield 

32 

16/8/50 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 
Road, Muswellbrook 


Thompson, K., Yallambi, via Wollombi 

90 

8/8/50 

94 

27/10/49 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76, P.O., Armidale 

36 

8/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 


Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

42 

8/10/49 

'Vio/49 

Muswellbrook 

141 

18/11/50 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

37 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 


Tosh, W. K., “ Balffownie," Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

15 

8/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

48 

27/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

94 

14/3/51 

ham Hills 

55 

27/4/49 

Ursuline Convent, Armid.ile 

Von Frankenbesg, F. E., ” Spring Hills,*' 

5 

25/2/50 

Williams, L. B., ** Birida,” Armidale 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia, 

37 

22/2/50 

Camden 

61 

7/12/49 

“ Hopewood,” Bowral 

I 2 Z 

9 / 6/50 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


“ Co¥ry ” Flavour in Cream. 


^‘Cowy’' flavour, a common defect in cream, can 
be due to absorption of offensive aroma from 
unclean bails and yards, also to the use of milk 
from sick cows, and to milking cows too soon 
after calving. 

Milk drawn during fifteen days before and five 
days after parturition, and in rare cases up to 
ten days after, should never be mixed with the 
remainder of the milk from a herd. 

Such milk, however, is necessary for the well- 
being of the calf and should not be withheld from 
it during the first five days of its life. 


Formation of a considerable clot after boiling 
indicates that the milk is still abnormal and unfit 
for human consumption, but when this clotting 
is replaced by the usual thin skin on boiling, the 
milk is in a fit condition to be included with that 
of the remainder of the herd. 

Remedial measures for the various common 
defects in milk and cream are indicated in leaflets 
obtainable free on application to the Division of 
Information and Extension Services, Department 
of Agriculture, Box 36, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Procedure for Washiiiflr Dairy Utensils. 


In washing and sterilising dairy utensils, advises 
a* departmental pamphlet, the best results are 
obtained when the following routine is observed : — 

1. Rinse away all milky material with lukewarm 
water. 

2. Thoroughly scrub each utensil with a brush 
and water which contains soap or soda or both 
soap and soda. The water should be hot, but 
not so hot as to be uncomfortable to the hands. 


3. Rinse in warm water. 

4. Place in boiling water for two or three 
minutes. 

5. Drain and place in an airy position to dry 
quickly. 

6. A sterilising solution (preferably hypo-? 
chlorite) is of considerable value if used imme- 
diately before milking if it is thoroughly rinsed 
away with clean water. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle) 

Thb following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis -free : — 


Owner and Address. 


R«fist«r«d Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 64 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 64 

Dixon, R. C., “ El watan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys)... ... 29 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 225 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 50 

Forster, N, L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus)... 121 

hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys 

and Friesians) 112 

Hicks Bros., “ Mcryla,’ Culcairn (A.I.S.) 9 

Hurlstoae Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 69 

McEachem. H., “ Nundi,’* Tarcutta (Red Poll)... ... 53 

MaePherson, 1 . F., “Bloomfield,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) 39 

Murray-Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road,. 

Qulrindf (Herefords) 77 

Mutton, T., “ Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 80 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen innes (Jerseys)... 36 

New England University College, Armidale (jerseys) ... iS 

Peel River Land fit Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... in 

uickenden, P. W., “ The Knoll,” Bundanoon (Jerseys) 9 

aper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) ... 87 

Reid, D, B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 52 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullcn,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 309 

Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 106 

Rowlands, F. C., “ Werribee,” Waugoola (Abcrdeen- 

Angus) 38 

Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 128 

Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 182 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School, Moss Vale 43 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Traiigie (Aberdeen-Angtis)... 161 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 69 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolsley Park 67 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 153 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) ... ... ... ... . . ... 103 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) ... .. 64 

Yanco Experiment Farm 54 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdelt, via Canowindra 

(Polled Beef Shorthorns) ... ... ... ... X2 


Hards Other than Ragtsterad Stiid Hards. 

Barnes, H. J., Barker’s Vale, Casino ... ... ... 40 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock ... ... ... 32 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 34 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... ... ... ... 32 

Forster, 'J\ L., and Sons, " Abington,” Armidale ... 69 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young 52 

Homier, A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth ... 27 

Kenmore Mental Hospital ... ... ... ... 63 

Morisset Mental Hospital ... ... ... ... ... 48 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford ... 31 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 49 

Peat and Mllson Islands Mental Hospital 27 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 127 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 35 

Salway, A. E., “ Coolagalite,” Cobargo ... ... ... 57 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 12 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay X5 

Von Nida, F. E., “ Strathgarve,” Wildes Meadow, via 
Moss Vale 32 

!1 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Pullorum-tested Flocks 

The following is a list of flocks which have complied with the Department's Accredited Pullorum- 
tested Flock Scheme, and which are tested regularly for pullorum disease: — 


Name and Address of Owner. Breeds. 


Clucas & Sons, J. E., “Bellevue” Hatchery, Old Australorps, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. 
Northern road, Castle Hill. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond White Leghorns, Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 

Island Reds, and Turkeys. 

Jimiel, E., Mrs., Kings-road, Ingleburn .. .. White Leghorns, Australorps. 

Kennedy, F. J., “Kenwood," Orchard-avenue, Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Model Farms. 

Phippard, H. L., Bobbin Head road, Turramurra. Rhode Island Rtuls, White Leghorns. 

Sevej^ ^Hills Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Australorps, While Leghorns, Chinese Langshans. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Australorps, White Leghorns. 

Station, Bomen. 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Anima| Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campai^ against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Road, Penrith. 
Bathurst Ei^eriixient Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., “ Fairview,'* Camden. 

CampbelL Hillangrove Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Draper, R. E., Glengar," Capertee. 

** Endeavour " Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 

Fraser, S. J. M., “ Golf Hill.” Inverell. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkeshury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 


McCrumm, J. H., Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 
Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Police Boys’ Club, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 
Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., ” Camelot,” Penrith. 

Wagga Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 
Walker, J. R. “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N^ Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 

Yanco Experiment Farm, Yanco. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callau Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkcsbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Over-condition in Boars Must Be Avoided, 


Over-condition will make a boar lazy, clumsy 
and impotent, and must be avoided at all costs. 
As a general rule, the boar’s condition is the 
best guide as to the efficiency of his manage- 
ment and feeding — he must be kept in sleek, lean 
condition. 

Boars at service should maintain their condi- 
tion on 2 to 4 lb. of grain mixture per day. 
Some, however, may be maintained largely on 
green feed with a grain ration of only i lb,, whilst 
others of more restless disposition may require 
up to 5 or 6 lb. For maximum fertility, it is 
importai ‘ that the diet contain an ample supply 
of good green feed as a source of vitamin A. 


It is equally important that the boar be not 
overworked ; a good general rule is to provide one 
boar for each twenty sows and to regulate services 
in such a way as to permit not more than two 
matings a week. 

A young boar, when first brought into service 
(preferably at nine months of age) requires 
special care. As he is still growing rapidly, the 
grain ration should be larger than for the average 
adult boar, and can be increased to 5 to 6 lb. 
safely. Under no circumstances should a young 
boar be overworked; in his first year of stud 
work he should not be given more than one service 
a fortnight at most. — Dma>ON op ANi|fAl^ 
Industry. feA'" 


Hatching Eggs to Tasmania- 

Tasmanian regulations in connection with the 
conditions under which eggs for hatching can be 
consigned to that State have been amended 
recently. 

Eggs for hatching must now be accompanied 
by a certificate issued by a government Veterinary 
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-Export Regnlations Amended. 

Officer or Stock Inspector. This certificate must 
be to the effect that the adult fowls from which 
the eggs were taken have given a negative reaction 
to the agglutination test for pullorum disease, 
within a period of thirty days prior to the eggs 
being exported to Tasmania. 
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